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STANDARDS  OF  SUCCESS* 

NOT  long  ago  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  the  Middle  West,  plead- 
ing the  cause  of  one  of  the  societies  for  improving  civic  con- 
ditions, risked  the  assertion  that  the  higher  life  of  the  American 
people  "  had  been  drugged  with  a  spirit  of  mercenary  materialism," 
and  that  "political  self-seeking  and  unlimited  corporate  greed  have 
become  a  national  religion,"  while  material  aggrandizement  is 
"  leading  us  in  the  direction  of  national  decay."  Although  this 
charge  is  overdrawn  and  is  likely  to  be  thrown  out  by  the  grand 
jury  of  enlightened  public  opinion,  there  is  conviction  in  his  later 
statement  that  mere  material  prosperity  is  what  is  too  commonly 
known  as  "success  in  life,"  whereas  "in  reality  it  is  failure,"  for 
"  it  confounds  the  end  with  the  means,"  since  we  have  reached  only 
"  the  portals  of  success  when  we  have  become  wealthy  and  influen- 
tial. Our  culture  is  more  or  less  shallow,  and  our  lives  are  more 
or  less  limited  and  crippled,  unless  we  are  patriotic  and  unselfish. 
We  are  like  plants  which  put  forth  the  buds  of  promise  but  never 
reach  the  blossoming  stage." 

It  may  be  admitted,  at  once,  that  in  the  mouth  of  the  ordinary 
American  of  today  the  word  success  is  usually  interpreted  to  mean 
material  prosperity,  the  attainment  of  a  comfortable  fortune,  the 
acquisition  of  the  assured  position  which  money  generally  gives. 

*  Address  delivered  at  the  opening  exercises  of  the  156th  academic  year, 
September  22,  1909.     Reprinted  from  The  Forum,  October,  1909. 
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But  when  we  ask  whether  this  interpretation  is  either  strikingly 
American  or  strikingly  novel,  we  are  likely  to  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  neither,  and  that  ever  since  our  modern  civilization 
emerged  out  of  the  Dark  Ages,  there  has  never  been  a  time  or  a 
place  when  the  average  man  found  any  other  meaning  in  the  word. 
To  the  large  majority  of  mankind  alwa)^s  and  everywhere  the  out- 
ward and  visible  proof  of  success  is  "money  in  the  bank," — or 
whatever  might  be  the  immediate  equivalent  of  this. 

Indeed,  this  must  needs  endure  so  long  as  most  men  have  to 
spend  their  lives  battling  with  the  waves  in  the  strenuous  effort  to 
keep  themselves  afloat.  To  measure  success  in  terms  of  material 
prosperity  may  be  sordid  and  it  may  be  dangerous  to  the  common- 
wealth ;  but  it  is  natural  enough  and  it  marks  no  sudden  fall  from 
grace.  Even  though  this  standard  of  success  may  seem  to  some 
to  be  more  exclusively  accepted  by  us  just  now,  the  acceptance  is  not 
at  all  peculiar  to  the  American  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  only 
what  has  long  been  visible  both  in  France  and  in  England ;  and  the 
industrial  development  in  Germany  has  brought  about  the  same 
state  of  affairs  even  in  that  land  of  soldiers  and  philosophers. 
When  one  of  my  Columbia  colleagues  was  a  student  at  Berlin  thirty 
years  ago,  he  was  once  told  by  a  native  that  the  Americans  "  wor- 
shipped the  dollar,"— to  which  he  retorted  that  the  Germans  had  a 
similar  god,  only  it  was  but  one-quarter  as  powerful. 

The  real  question  that  confronts  us  when  we  seek  to  attain  an 
understanding  of  the  present  attitude  of  the  American  people  is  not 
whether  success  is  here  taken  to  mean  material  prosperity,  but 
whether  material  prosperity  is  not  received  by  us  as  the  final  test  of 
success  and  as  the  sole  touchstone  of  a  finished  career.  And  this  is 
a  question  as  important  as  it  is  difficult  to  answer.  If  we  are  admit- 
ting that  the  acquisition  of  money  is  the  only  standard  of  a  well- 
spent  life,  then  indeed  are  we  in  danger  of  confounding  the  end 
with  the  means.  Then  are  we  hailing  the  man  who  has  merely 
entered  the  portal  as  though  he  had  conquered  the  inner  citadel. 
What  shall  It  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 
own  soul  ?" 

While  material  prosperity  is,  of  necessity,  the  immediate  aim  of 
the  average  man  in  the  thick  of  the  struggle  for  life,  it  ought  not 
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to  be  his  only  aim ;  and  just  so  soon  as  he  can  feel  his  feet  firm  on 
the  ground  beneath  him,  it  ought  not  to  be  his  chief  aim.  And 
what  may  be,  for  a  while,  almost  the  whole  duty  of  the  inferior  man, 
is  only  a  small  part  of  the  duty  of  the  superior  man.  When  the 
desperate  dread  of  want  is  no  longer  driving  us  to  leisureless  toil, 
and  when  a  fair  measure  of  material  prosperity  has  been  achieved 
by  abundant  energy  or  by  early  advantage,  then  the  further  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  ceases  to  deserve  exclusive  attention,  since  it  is  no 
longer  needful  to  the  individual  or  to  the  community.  To  continue 
to  put  forth  all  one's  power  for  the  sake  of  needless  acquisition  is  a 
short-sighted  selfishness  which  is  not  success  but  failure.  It  is  a 
failure  of  the  individual,  which,  if  widely  multiplied,  must  be  fatal 
to  the  community. 

There  is  no  denying  that  there  are  now  in  the  United  States 
glaring  examples  of  this  failure,  masquerading  as  success,  nor  can 
it  be  doubted  that  many  if  not  most  of  those  who  are  in  the  thick 
of  the  strife  are  willing  enough  to  welcome  this  sham  as  though 
it  were  the  genuine  article.  They  are,  as  it  were,  hypnotized  by  the 
revolving  glitter  before  their  eyes;  and  they  are  in  no  condition  to 
appreciate  the  truth  of  Beecher's  saying  that  "  there  are  a  great 
many  poor  men  who  are  rich  and  a  great  many  rich  men  who  are 
poor."  They  do  not  see  that  if  they  got  what  they  are  seeking, 
they  would  swiftly  discover  the  imposture  that  they  played  on  them- 
selves. They  cannot  be  expected  to  find  this  out  until  it  is  too  late, 
until  they  have  failed  according  to  their  own  temporary  standard,  or 
until  they  have  succeeded  according  to  the  standard  which  will  betray 
them  in  the  end.  They  have  energy  and  determination  and  ability ; 
but  they  are  bending  their  powers  to  the  attainment  of  an  object  which 
will  never  adequately  reward  the  effort.  They  have  not  taken  time 
to  plan  the  journey  before  them  and  to  decide  whether  they  really 
want  to  arrive  at  the  port  for  which  they  seem  to  be  steering. 
"  Most  men,"  so  Lowell  has  told  us,  "  make  the  voyage  of  life,  as  if 
they  carried  sealed  orders,  which  they  were  not  to  open  until  they 
were  in  mid-ocean." 

But  while  there  are  too  many  men  in  the  United  States  who  are 
now  recklessly  making  this  blunder,  they  have  had  predecessors  not 
a  few  in  other  lands.     Even  the  wisest  of  men,  who  might  be  ex- 
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pected  to  have  laid  out  the  course  carefully  and  cautiously,  have  been 
not  infrequently  shipwrecked  by  the  false  charts  they  have  made  for 
themselves  and  by  the  faithless  compass  they  have  chosen  to  follow. 
For  example,  consider  the  career  of  Bacon ;  no  one  ever  sought  suc- 
cess more  deliberately  than  he  did  and  with  more  abundant  faculties ; 
and  his  essays,— wherein  we  may  read  that  "  all  rising  to  great  place 
is  by  a  winding  stair,"— might  be  the  handbook  of  all  who  wish  to 
make  their  way  in  the  world  by  worldly  ways.  But  who  is  there 
now  who  wants  the  success  that  Bacon  attained  at  the  last?  Or 
turn  to  Machiavelli,  whose  powerful  intellect  was  only  a  little  in- 
ferior to  Bacon's ;  no  one  ever  laid  down  more  boldly  the  principles 
whereby  a  ruthless  man  might  carve  his  path  to  success  as  he  saw  it ; 
and  his  precepts  seem  to  be  accepted  as  valid  and  to  be  relentlessly 
applied  by  certain  of  the  industrial  princes  of  today.  Yet  the  name 
of  Machiavelli  is  now  a  by-word  and  a  hissing;  and  the  fact  that  his 
fate  is  not  wholly  deserved  does  not  help  him  now. 

Contrast  Bacon  and  Machiavelli  with  Franklin,  whose  moral 
code  may  be  lacking  in  elevation  but  whose  practical  wisdom  was 
lofty  enough.  He  preached  a  humdrum  doctrine,  that  honesty  is  the 
best  policy,  that  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  gained,  and  that  if  you 
keep  your  shop  your  shop  will  keep  you, — precepts  which  bore  fruit 
in  the  lives  of  countless  thousands  of  his  future  fellow-citizens. 
But  he  accomplished  the  rarer  feat,  of  conforming  his  practice  to  his 
preaching;  and  thereby  he  found  himself  in  his  maturity  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  comfortable  fortune,  whereupon  he  gave  up  the  task  of 
making  any  more  money  and  looked  out  for  an  ampler  and  more 
congenial  field  of  labor.  To  a  man  of  active  mind  and  energetic 
body,  leisure  could  be  but  the  liberty  of  the  choice  of  a  more  interest- 
ing occupation.  In  his  own  freedom  from  mere  money-making  he 
saw  the  opportunity  for  a  larger  public  service.  He  has  told  us  that 
he  early  made  the  rule  of  never  asking  for  an  office  and  of  never 
declining  one;  and  in  the  second  half  of  his  career  he  was  laboring 
as  effectively  for  the  public  as  in  the  first  half  he  had  toiled  for 
himself. 

Franklin  was  able  to  aid  in  achieving  the  liberty  of  his  native 
land,  only  because  he  had  first  won  freedom  for  himself.  "Those 
only  arc  free  men,"  said  Froudc,  "  who  have  had  patience  to  learn 
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the  conditions  of  a  useful  and  honorable  existence,  who  have  over- 
come their  own  ignorance  and  their  own  selfishness,  who  have  be- 
come masters  of  themselves."  It  was  because  Franklin  had  been 
untiring  in  overcoming  his  ignorance  and  because  he  was  masterful 
in  conquering  his  own  selfishness  that  he  was  able  to  fill  out  perhaps 
the  most  outwardly  successful  career  yet  accomplished  by  any 
American,  even  if  we  admit  that  his  limitations  shut  him  out  from 
certain  of  the  highest  things  in  life.  His  later  and  larger  success 
was  due  to  his  never  being  satisfied  with  mere  material  prosperity, 
to  his  never  confounding  the  means  with  the  end,  and  to  his  gener- 
ous understanding  of  the  duty  of  every  man  toward  his  fellows. 

It  was  Lamennais  who  declared  that  "  human  society  is  founded 
on  the  self-surrender  or  sacrifice  of  man  to  men,  or  of  every  man  to 
all  men;  and  sacrifice  is  the  essence  of  every  true  society."  Frank- 
lin might  have  smiled  at  the  eloquence  of  the  phrase ;  but  he  would 
have  acknowledged  its  truth, — and  he  might  even  have  explained 
that  self-surrender  and  sacrifice  need  not  be  painful  and  that  in  the 
long  run  they  are  often  pleasurable  in  the  highest  degree.  Certainly 
he  would  have  approved  of  a  passage  in  one  of  President  Butler's 
addresses,  which  insists  that  "  the  moral  education  of  the  individual 
human  being  to  the  point  where  he  realizes  the  squalid  poverty  of 
selfishness  and  the  boundless  riches  of  service,  will  alone  lift  civiliza- 
tion to  a  higher  plane  and  make  true  democracy  secure." 

The  moral  education  of  the  average  human  being,  here  and  now, 
in  the  United  States,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  has 
not  reached  this  point.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  has  ever 
been  reached  or  whether  it  will  ever  be  reached  by  the  average  human 
being  in  any  country  at  any  time — for  reasons  which  are  obvious 
enough.  And  it  may  be  that  the  acceptance  of  material  prosperity 
as  the  sole  standard  of  success  has  been  wider  in  the  past  few  years 
in  America  than  it  ever  was  before.  But  to  admit  this,  is  not  to 
admit  that  "political  self-seeking  and  unlimited  corporate  greed 
have  become  a  national  religion,"  with  the  result  of  drugging  the 
higher  life  with  a  "spirit  of  mercenary  materiaHsm."  The  evi- 
dence is  plain  today  that  even  though  we  may  have  started  along 
the  road  to  national  decay,  lured  by  the  glamor  of  the  success  which 
glitters,  we  have  seen  the  danger-signals  in  time,  and  that  we  are 
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now  ready  to  retrace  our  steps,  even  if  we  have  not  yet  regained 

the  right  path. 

It  is  a  good  sign  that  the  attitude  toward  the  very  rich  seems 
to  be  changing  of  late.  They  are  beginning  to  feel  themselves  more 
or  less  under  suspicion,  however  much  the  society-reporter  may  de- 
light in  snobbish  adulation.  No  longer  is  there  a  belief  that  the 
mere  heaping  up  of  money  is  a  sufficient  service  to  the  community. 
There  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  apply  a  stricter  moral  standard 
and  to  ask  embarrassing  questions.  There  is  a  desire  to  know 
where  the  money  came  from  and  whether  it  was  honestly  come  by. 
There  is  a  manifest  intention  to  sharpen  the  laws  so  that  processes 
of  acquisition  which  may  have  been  legal  even  if  they  were  immoral, 
shall  hereafter  be  under  the  control  of  the  courts.  There  is  an 
awakening  to  the  value  of  social  service.  There  is  a  keener  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  the  really  useful  citizens  cannot  be  measured 
by  the  money  they  possess.  There  is  a  closer  scrutiny  of  character 
and  a  higher  appreciation  of  its  loftier  types.  There  is  a  cordial 
welcome  for  these  new  men  in  public  life,  to  some  of  whom  it  is 
possible  to  apply  the  noble  words  in  which  the  younger  Pliny  de- 
scribed one  of  his  friends — "  who  did  nothing  for  ostentation  but 
all  for  conscience,  who  sought  his  reward  of  virtue  in  itself  and 
not  in  the  praise  of  men." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  a  little  unfortunate  that  there  seems 
to  be  intensifying  a  prejudice  toward  the  very  rich  as  a  class,  with- 
out due  discrimination  between  those  who  have  inherited  fortunes 
honestly  gained  and  those  who  have  amassed  large  wealth  by  preda- 
tory devices.  At  times,  this  prejudice  may  bear  hardly  on  those 
"  who  think  their  innoxious  indolence  their  security  " — to  borrow 
Burke's  phrase.  But  there  are  only  too  many  among  the  inheritors 
of  lu.ncst  fortunes  who  mistake  notoriety  for  fame  and  who  alienate 
sympathy  by  foolish  prodigality  and  by  silly  display.  Some  of  them 
seem  to  spend  large  sums  merely  as  a  means  of  killing  time— for- 
getting that  there  is  no  known  way  of  killing  eternity.  Some  of 
them  reveal  the  laxity  of  morals  which  is  ever  likely  to  result  from 
the  conjunction  of  wealth  and  idleness.  Some  of  them  have  taken 
part  m  that  matrimonial  exportation  of  heiresses,  which  seems  es- 
IK-cally  revolting  to  the  plain  people.     Most  of  them  have  failed  to 
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grasp  the  fact  that  an  industrial  community  offers  few  opportunities 
to  the  selfish  idler  who  has  come  into  the  stored  savings  of  a  father 
honored  for  his  industry.  A  spendthrift  who  wastes  the  wealth  he 
has  inherited  is  likely  to  get  his  money's  worth  of  repentance,  sooner 
or  later;  but  not  a  few  of  the  fortunes  recently  inherited  have  been 
so  vast  that  the  weakling  heir  is  really  in  no  danger  of  reducing  him- 
self to  actual  poverty.  He  goes  on  his  way,  leading  an  empty  life 
of  lavish  luxury,  setting  up  a  false  standard  for  others  and  having 
very  little  real  enjoyment  himself. 

The  same  unfortunate  fate  seems  to  have  befallen  some  of  those 
who,  after  a  youth  of  honest  toil,  have  suddenly  found  themselves  in 
full  manhood  in  the  possession  of  large  fortunes  which  they  do  not 
know  how  to  put  to  any  good  use.  Perhaps  this  class  is  larger  just 
now  in  the  United  States  than  it  has  ever  been  before  anywhere  else, 
in  consequence  of  the  recent  gigantic  combinations  of  industrial  en- 
terprises, whereby  comparatively  young  fellows  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  building  up  the  several  businesses,  laboring  with  all  their 
might  and  finding  their  fun  in  their  hard  work,  have  suddenly  dis- 
covered themselves  out  of  a  job,  and  paid  off  with  a  huge  sum  of 
money  which  a  few  years  earlier  would  have  seemed  to  them  be- 
yond the  dreams  of  avarice.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  some 
of  them  lose  their  heads  and  that  sometimes  they  lose  their  feet  also. 

It  is  in  his  narrative  of  Catiline's  conspiracy  that  the  shrewd 
Sallust  pointed  out  the  reason  for  the  failure  of  certain  of  his  earlier 
contemporaries  in  the  final  years  of  the  Roman  republic.  "  Men 
who  had  easily  borne  misery  and  danger  and  who  had  gone  through 
the  most  embarrassing  and  the  most  painful  difficulties  without 
weakness,  bent  beneath  the  weight  of  leisure  and  wealth.  What 
made  their  misfortune  was  that  they  had  attained  what  men  ordinar- 
ily desire."  In  those  dark  days  the  social  organization  of  Rome 
was  crumbling  and  private  corruption  hastened  public  disintegration. 
Here  in  the  United  States  the  social  organization  seems  to  be  sound 
and  to  be  able  to  adjust  itself  in  time  to  changing  conditions.  Even 
if  society  is  injured  by  the  misdeeds  and  by  the  dangerous  example 
of  these  energetic  possessors  of  new  wealth,  it  is  not  actually  im- 
perilled. They  can  harm  the  commonwealth  only  a  little,  even 
though  they  wreck  their  own  lives. 
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They  may  even  be  entitled  to  some  small  share  of  sympathy,  for 
they  are  not  ill-meaning  even  if  they  are  ill-doing.  Their  early 
years  have  been  arduous,  but  full  and  rich  in  satisfactory  achieve- 
ment. By  personal  experience  they  were  proving  the  truth  of 
Stevenson's  assertion  that  "  to  travel  hopefully  is  a  better  thing  than 
to  arrive,  and  the  true  success  is  to  labor."  All  at  once  their  work 
has  been  taken  from  them ;  and  they  have  had  no  time  to  teach  them- 
selves how  to  play.  They  find  themselves  with  no  restraining  duties 
of  the  kind  they  are  accustomed  to ;  and  they  have  the  widest  oppor- 
tunities for  so-called  "  pleasure-seeking."  At  first  they  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  bear  in  mind  that  real  relaxation  is  possible  only  in 
the  interstices  of  solid  work.  They  can  hardly  help  rushing  forth 
ardently ;  and  by  a  strenuous  pleasure-seeking  for  its  own  sake,  they 
soon  atrophy  the  function  of  wholesome  enjoyment.  In  this  pur- 
suit, for  which  they  have  had  no  preparation,  they  have  no  models 
before  them  but  the  idlers  of  inherited  wealth.  Trained  to  make 
money  only  and  not  to  spend  it,  they  are  tempted  to  set  up  as  rivals 
of  these  idlers  and  to  devote  themselves  to  a  display  which  is  waste- 
ful as  well  as  unsatisfactory  and  to  a  self-indulgence  which  has  been 
relaxed  from  all  restraint. 

It  would  be  evidence  in  favor  of  the  contention  that  the  higher  life 
of  the  American  people  "had  been  drugged  with  a  spirit  of  mer- 
cenary materialism,"  if  we  found  that  the  average  man  was  looking 
up  to  these  lusty  and  lustful  spenders  as  creatures  to  be  envied  and 
to  be  copied.  Indeed,  if  this  vulgar  extravagance  was  widely  ac- 
cepted as  the  proof  of  success  in  life,  then  might  we  be  tempted  to 
despair  of  the  republic.  But  this  is  not  the  case;  in  fact,  it  is  very 
far  from  being  the  case.  The  attitude  of  the  average  man  toward 
those  guilty  of  this  splurging  magnificence  is  rarely  envious;  rather 
is  it  to  some  extent  contemptuous.  For  the  most  part  their  doings 
have  awakened  an  amused  scorn,  when  they  have  not  aroused  a 
wholesome  anger.  The  temper  of  the  people  is  healthy  enough, 
even  if  the  judgments  of  the  people  are  often  swift,  unsympathetic 
and  unsparing.  Probably  the  spectacle  of  the  pitiful  efforts  of 
these  workers  turned  idlers  to  get  something  for  their  money  has  not 
been  without  profit  to  the  body  politic,  in  that  it  has  stirred  the  con- 
science to  insist  on  a  stricter  accountability  to  the  moral  law. 
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It  was  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  Lowell 
wrote  to  his  nephew  a  word  of  advice,  which  is  as  valid  today  as  it 
was  three  score  years  ago.  "  Pin  this  up  in  your  memory — that 
Nature  abhors  the  credit  system  and  that  we  never  get  anything  in 
life  till  we  have  paid  for  it.  Anything  good,  I  mean;  evil  things 
we  always  pay  for  afterwards,  and  always  when  we  find  it  hardest 
to  do  it."  And  this  is  curiously  like  a  statement  of  his  own  creed 
that  Huxley  once  wrote  to  Kingsley — "  The  ledger  of  the  Almighty 
is  strictly  kept,  and  every  one  of  us  has  the  balance  of  his  operations 
paid  over  to  him  at  the  end  of  every  minute  of  his  existence."  The 
antics  of  the  idlers,  whether  their  wealth  is  inherited  or  suddenly 
thrust  upon  them,  are  a  spectacle  for  gods  and  men;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  who  will  have  to  pay  the  piper  for  their  dancing.  It  is 
with  little  desire  to  figure  in  the  whirling  that  the  most  of  us  gaze 
at  the  sorry  show. 

While  the  public  attitude  toward  the  idle  rich  of  either  breed  is 
never  admiring,  rarely  envious  and  generally  contemptuous,  its  atti- 
tude toward  the  powerful  group  of  masterful  manipulators  of  the 
necessities  of  life  is  distinctly  hostile.  Their  example  has  been  as 
demoralizing  as  their  mischievous  activity  has  been  dangerous.  But 
this  the  plain  people  now  perceive ;  and  as  a  result  the  plain  people 
are  asking  for  laws  which  have  iron  teeth  and  for  prosecutions 
which  will  put  prison-stripes  on  a  few  of  these  predatory  financiers. 
Probably  these  self-seeking  captains  of  industry  have  been  aston- 
ished of  late  when  they  discovered  their  unfortunate  position  in  pub- 
lic opinion.  Possibly  they  may  even  be  moved  to  inquire  whether 
the  success  they  have  achieved  is  really  worth  while — whether  it  is 
worth  what  they  have  paid  for  it.  Certainly  they  might  awaken 
to  the  fact  that  a  man  can  scarcely  be  called  successful  in  life  when  a 
large  proportion  of  his  fellow-citizens  not  only  believe  that  he  ought 
to  be  in  jail,  but  would  like  to  see  him  there.  Success  is  at  least  a 
little  dubious  when  men  of  immense  wealth  have  to  go  into  hiding 
or  to  escape  out  of  the  country  to  avoid  the  subpoena  that  might 
force  them  to  the  alternative  of  perjury  or  of  testifying  against 
themselves. 

There  is  no  abiding  benefit  in  a  material  prosperity,  however 
swollen,  when  its  possessors  are  under  the  ban  of  obloquy,  when  the 
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organs  of  public  opinion  are  united  in  holding  them  up  to  scorn  and 
even  to  execration,  and  when  no  voice  is  ever  raised  in  their  defense 
except  by  those  whose  consciences  have  been  purchased  by  gifts. 
Perhaps  there  is  even  a  hint  of  hysteria  in  the  perfervid  denunciation 
of  the  criminal  rich ;  but  even  hysteria  may  have  its  significance.  A 
remorseless  crushing  down  of  other  men  is  likely  in  time  to  create  a 
social  \acuum;  and  we  all  know  how  hard  it  is  for  man  to  live 
alone.  We  crave,  every  one  of  us,  the  good  opinion  of  our  fellow- 
men.  There  is  little  companionship  in  mere  money.  A  man  who 
has  lived  for  himself,  without  service  and  without  sacrifice,  driven  by 
greed  or  impelled  by  the  sheer  exhilaration  of  the  game  he  is  playing, 
is  not  likely  to  find  much  satisfaction  in  a  solitary  counting  up  of  the 
stakes  he  has  w^on.  Individualism  raised  to  the  nth  is  selfishness 
reduced  to  the  absurd.  Even  lavish  benefactions  are  coming  to  be 
regarded  as  hush  money;  and  they  do  not  purchase  friendship  or 
friendly  association  with  those  whose  friendship  is  an  honor.  Many 
who  are  willing  enough  to  accept  "  tainted  money  "  for  the  sake  of 
a  worthy  cause,  meet  the  bestowers  of  this  ill-gotten  wealth  only  on 
suffrance.  Among  these  leaders  in  the  work  of  uplift  the  possessors 
of  predatory  riches  cannot  help  discovering  that  although  they  have 
paid  for  their  admission  they  do  not  belong  within  the  circle. 

They  may  be  slow  to  make  this  discovery,  since  they  are  likely  to 
be  sheathed  in  self-esteem,  an  almost  inevitable  accompaniment  of 
a  life  devoted  to  mere  money-making.  Here,  indeed,  is  another  dis- 
advantage of  starting  out  with  the  amassing  of  wealth  as  the  only 
goal  of  ambition.  If  this  heart's  desire  is  ever  attained  it  can  only 
be  at  the  cost  of  disintegration  of  character.  It  is  almost  impossible 
for  any  one  who  has  heaped  up  a  fortune  unaided  not  to  be  con- 
ceited. While  the  artist  and  the  author  may  have  wholesome  doubts 
as  to  the  abiding  value  of  their  works,  the  man  who  has  made  money 
can  measure  it  with  precision.  There  it  is  before  him,  to  be  reck- 
oned fairly  in  dollars  and  cents;  and  the  simple  operation  of  elemen- 
tary addition  is  the  solid  support  of  his  high  opinion  of  himself. 

To  be  raised  above  immediate  want,  to  be  well-to-do,  to  have 
inherited  or  acquired  a  comfortable  fortune— this  is  a  thing  not  to 
be  despised,  since  it  sets  us  free  for  work  more  interesting  than  bar- 
ren self-support.     But  to  have  much  more  than  this,  to  be  possessed 
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of  immense  wealth,  is  to  be  heavily  handicapped.  The  tale  is  told 
of  a  multi-millionaire  who  had  inherited  his  gigantic  fortune  and 
who  complained  that  he  had  had  no  fun  in  life.  He  is  reported  as 
saying  that  he  believed  he  had  ability  but  he  was  not  sure,  as  he  had 
had  no  chance  to  prove  it,  no  incentive  to  put  forth  the  best  that 
was  in  him.  His  excessive  riches  had  disqualified  him  for  taking 
part  in  any  of  the  struggles  which  give  zest  to  life,  and  he  had  found 
himself  forced  into  a  career  of  empty  idleness.  This  seems  to  be 
a  confirmation  of  a  remark  reported  to  have  been  made  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  by  the  man  who  was  then  supposed  to  be  the  wealthiest  in 
New  York — to  the  effect  that  any  one  who  had  half  a  million  "  was 
just  as  well  off  as  if  he  was  rich."  And  this  again  recalls  the  say- 
ing of  a  clever  old  lawyer  to  a  client  of  moderate  means  whom  he 
was  trying  to  dissuade  from  a  risky  venture :  "  There  isn't  really 
so  much  difference  between  having  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  and 
having  a  million,  but  there's  an  enormous  difference  between  having 
a  hundred  thousand  and  having  nothing  at  all !"  There  is  sense  in 
Ben  Jonson's  saying,  "  What  need  hath  nature  of  silver  dishes, 
multitudes  of  waiters,  delicate  pages,  perfumed  napkins?  She  re- 
quires meat  only,  and  Hunger  is  not  ambitious." 

Probably  many  Americans  who  have  made  colossal  fortunes  have 
not  been  urged  by  avarice,  by  the  naked  desire  for  gain ;  rather  have 
they  been  taken  captive  by  the  lure  of  the  game  itself,  unwilling 
to  draw  out  so  long  as  they  could  sit  in  at  the  table.  Perhaps  some 
of  them  may  be  victims  of  the  false  reasoning  which  justifies  a  belief 
that  as  a  moderate  fortune  helps  us  to  enjoy  life,  a  fortune  ten  times 
as  large  will  provide  ten  times  as  much  enjoyment.  To  argue  in 
this  way  is  to  ignore  the  law  of  diminishing  returns;  and  it  is  to  com- 
mit the  grosser  blunder  of  supposing  that  pleasure  can  be  bought 
with  a  price.  But  we  all  know  that  there  is  no  shop  where  pleasure 
is  sold — at  least  there  is  none  where  the  products  are  guaranteed 
under  the  pure  food  law.  Pleasure  cannot  be  purchased,  and  it 
cannot  even  be  sought  for,  with  any  chance  of  success  in  the  pursuit. 
If  we  go  gunning  for  pleasure,  we  are  certain  to  come  home  with  an 
empty  bag,  as  well  as  with  empty  pockets,  and  the  man  who  seeks 
that  kind  of  sport  generally  starts  out  with  an  empty  soul. 

The  truth  is  that  pleasure  is  a  by-product  of  work.     The  man 
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who  has  something  to  do  that  he  wants  to  do  intensely  and  that  he 
is  able  at  last  to  do,  gets  pleasure  as  a  fee,  as  a  tip,  as  an  extra  al- 
lowance. Perhaps  the  keenest  joy  in  life  is  to  accomplish  what  you 
have  long  sought  to  do,  even  if  you  feel  that  the  result  might  be  a 
little  betrer  than  you  have  achieved.  Possibly  the  most  exquisite 
gratification  comes  from  the  consciousness  of  a  good  job  well  done. 
The  foolish  talk  about  the  "curse  of  labor  "  is  responsible  for  much 
of  the  haste  to  gain  wealth  that  w^e  may  retire  into  idleness.  But  if 
we  are  honest  with  ourselves  we  know  that  labor  is  never  a  curse, 
that  it  is  ever  a  blessing.  The  theory  that  w^ork  in  itself  is  painful, 
or  that  it  is  the  duty  only  of  inferiors,  is  essentially  aristocratic  and 
fundamentally  feudal ;  it  is  hostile  to  the  democratic  ideal.  Work 
is  what  sweetens  life  and  gives  delight  to  all  our  days.  That  man 
is  happiest  and  gets  the  utmost  out  of  life  who  is  neither  poor  nor 
rich  and  who  is  in  love  wath  his  job,  joying  in  the  work  that  comes 
to  his  hands.  And  that  man  is  truly  accursed  who  is  refused  the 
privilege  of  congenial  toil  because  he  has  too  much  money. 

There  is  a  significant  passage  in  one  of  the  letters  that  Taine 
wrote  toward  the  end  of  his  well-spent  life — an  honorable  life  which 
had  been  crowned  with  all  the  outer  rew'ards  of  success.  "  To  my 
mind,"  he  declared,  "  the  hope  of  success,  even  success  itself,  does 
not  suffice  to  sustain  us ;  man  needs  an  aim,  something  loved  for  its 
own  sake,  sometimes  money  or  high  place,  which  is  the  case  of  ordi- 
nary ambition;  sometimes  an  object  he  will  enjoy  all  by  himself,  a 
science  he  wishes  to  master,  a  problem  which  he  wishes  to  solve  to 
have  done  with  it."  The  ordinary  ambition,  as  Taine  calls  it  here, 
money  or  high  place,  is  a  false  beacon,  and  wdien  he  who  is  possessed 
by  it  attains  to  his  promised  land  he  finds  it  to  be  only  a  slough  of 
despond,  if  it  has  led  him  to  starve  his  capacity  for  getting  out  of 
life  the  things  that  are  really  worth  while.  He  may  seem  to  have 
succeeded,  but  he  is  left  lonely  amid  those  whose  ambitions  have 
been  better  inspired. 

In  spite  of  much  that  may  seem  like  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  are  not  now  setting  up  false  standards 
of  success.  It  is  not  true  that  they  are  drugged  with  "  the  spirit  of 
mercenary  materialism."  There  is  really  little  reason  to  believe 
that  the  average  man  here  in  the  United  States,  however  much  he 
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may  wish  to  be  better  off  than  he  is,  weighs  his  fellow-men  by  their 
balance  in  the  bank.  In  fact,  the  average  man  today  is  not  without 
a  pretty  high  opinion  of  those  whose  minds  are  not  set  on  money- 
making;  and  he  is  in  no  danger  of  denouncing  as  a  dire  failure  a 
career  devoted  to  the  loftier  things  of  life.  He  may  at  times  dis- 
play too  much  curiosity  about  the  methods  and  the  amassed  money 
of  Mr.  Midas  and  of  Mr.  Croesus;  but  he  does  not  reveal  any  too 
great  esteem  for  their  persons.  He  does  not  actually  envy  them, 
even  though  he  may  wish  that  he  also  had  a  little  more  of  the  mate- 
rial prosperity  of  which  they  have  too  much.  It  may  even  be  doubted 
whether  he  holds  them  to  have  been  more  successful  than  the  men 
whom  he  admires  as  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  and  as  the  posses- 
sors of  the  things  that  money  cannot  buy.  He  may  gossip  about  the 
latest  entertainment  or  the  latest  benefaction  of  inordinately  wealthy 
men,  but  he  does  not  set  them  as  high  as  he  rates  certain  college 
presidents,  certain  artists,  certain  men  of  letters,  certain  inventors, 
whose  power  and  success  cannot  be  measured  in  money.  He  would 
not  dispute  Bacon's  assertion  that  "  no  man's  fortune  can  be  an  end 
worthy  of  the  gift  of  being  .  .  .  and  often  the  worthiest  men  aban- 
don their  fortunes  willingly  that  they  may  have  leisure  for  higher 
things." 

All  those  who  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  funeral  of  Peter 
Cooper  and  its  outpouring  of  affectionate  regard  from  all  classes  in 
the  city  he  had  made  a  better  place  to  live  in,  will  not  need  to  be  as- 
sured that  the  average  American  clings  sturdily  to  the  belief  that 
public  service,  in  office,  or  out  of  it,  is  the  true  gauge  of  a  life.  The 
most  useful  citizen  is  in  fact  the  most  successful;  and  it  is  those  who 
have  given  loyal  service  to  the  community  whom  the  community 
holds  in  highest  regard.  Probably  the  average  American,  if  he 
were  forced  to  give  thought  to  it,  would  admit  willingly  that  the 
unknown  settlement-workers,  who  put  behind  them  all  desire  for 
gain  and  who  give  their  lives  gladly  to  unostentatious  service,  have 
achieved  a  fuller  measure  of  success  than  the  most  of  the  men  who 
have  been  conspicuous  in  amassing  millions. 

Not  what  we  have,  but  what  we  use ; 
Not  what  we  see,  but  what  we  choose — 
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These  are  the  things  that  mar  or  bless 
The  sum  of  human  happiness. 
******* 

Not  as  we  take,  but  as  we  give; 

Not  as  we  pray,  but  as  we  live — 

Tliese  are  the  things  that  make  for  peace, 

Both  now  and  after  Time  shall  cease. 

Brander  Matthews 


IMAGINATION  AND  IDEALISM  IN  THE  MEDICAL 

SCIENCES* 

THE  presidential  invitation  in  response  to  which  I  am  about  to 
address  you  today  was  welcome  to  me  because  it  offered  a 
rare  chance  to  express  some  views  of  medical  progress  which  I 
think  are  too  seldom  presented  to  the  student.  I  have  in  mind  the 
influence  of  imagination  and  idealism  on  the  growth  of  medical 
discovery.  Vividly  recalling,  as  I  do,  the  experiences  of  my  own 
student  days,  more  than  a  quarter  century  past,  I  fancy  you  as  com- 
ing to  the  acquisition  of  the  myriad  facts  of  medicine  with  little  to 
tell  you  of  the  intellectual  forces  and  historical  sequences  by  which 
those  facts  have  emerged.  If  this  surmise  be  correct,  it  follows  that 
you  incline  to  take  a  static  rather  than  a  dynamic  view  of  the  nature 
of  scientific  medicine,  in  the  sense  that  you  regard  medical  lore  as 
something  much  more  fixed  than  is  actually  the  case.  In  reality  our 
science  is  fortunately  plastic,  constantly  subject  to  revision  of  its 
facts,  and  ever  ready  to  welcome  new  interpretations  of  old  facts 
as  well  as  new  discoveries,  both  great  and  small.  This  very  plasti- 
city it  is  that  makes  progress  attainable  and  fascinates  our  minds. 
But  our  text-books  and  our  lectures  are  necessarily  conservative  and 
dispose  us  strongly  to  the  notion  of  fixity  of  facts,  making  our 
minds  statical  in  conception.  I  would  like  to  dispel,  in  a  measure, 
this  retarding  conception  by  telling  you  something  of  the  ways  in 
which  gifted  and  trained  minds  have  enriched  the  medical  sciences 
by  significant  discoveries.  And  of  the  qualities  underlying  such 
discoveries  I  would  emphasize  especially  the  role  of  imagination 
and  idealism. 

The  fine  humanitarian  aim  of  medicine  always  has  been  and  al- 

*  Portion  of  an  address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  September  23,  1909.  Because  of  its  length,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  omit  an  important  part  of  the  address  dealing  with  the  work  of 
Vesalius,  William  Harvey,  John  Hunter,  Claude  Bernard,  Pasteur,  Helmholtz, 
and  Paul  Ehrlich.  The  address  in  full  is  published  in  The  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 
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ways  will  be  one  of  the  features  that  make  men  love  to  practice  the 
art.  And  the  idealism  that  delights  in  the  relief  of  human  suffering 
and  disability  will  remain  alive  so  long  as  the  healing  art  itself. 
But  we  must  not  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  this  very  attitude  of 
eager  desire  to  help  our  fellows  in  distress  is  a  source  of  weakness 
as  well  as  a  pillar  of  strength.  For  he  who  would  answer  the  calls 
of  the  sick  must  resort  to  direct  methods  and  must  generally  tread 
the  paths  of  the  obvious.  He  has  not  time  to  turn  aside  to  the  in- 
direct ways  of  winning  the  citadel,  nor,  indeed,  is  he  likely  to  be  in 
the  frame  of  mind  which  urges  to  such  an  approach;  he  is  preoccu- 
pied with  the  crying  needs  of  the  suffering  or  dying  man  committed 
to  his  charge.  Yet  it  is  growing  every  day  clearer  that  the  progress 
of  the  medical  sciences  depends  in  a  remarkable  degree  on  discov- 
eries made  by  indirect  methods,  that  is,  by  methods  not  looking  to 
the  immediate  relief  of  disease. 

These  discoveries  are  made  chiefly  by  men  who,  while  in  deep 
sympathy  with  the  humanitarian  aims  of  medicine,  nevertheless  find 
time  to  turn  aside  to  studies  and  experiments  from  which  the  active 
practitioners  are,  in  general,  excluded  by  the  circumstances  of  their 
lives  and  the  intensely  practical  nature  of  their  vocation.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  alert  physician  or  surgeon  with  little  or  no 
training  in  the  experimental  method  might  make  important  con- 
tributions to  knowledge  by  following  rather  evident  suggestions  de- 
rived from  the  study  of  patients.  The  Romans,  operating  for  stone 
in  the  bladder,  Pare,  using  the  ligature  to  check  hemorrhage  on  the 
field  of  battle,  McDowell,  successfully  removing  ovarian  tumors, 
give  us  examples  of  great  advances  along  rather  obvious  lines  of 
development.  Today  the  chances  for  significant  progress  in  such 
evident  directions,  although  not  exhausted,  are  far  less  frequent. 
The  golden  nuggets  at  or  near  the  surface  of  things  have  been  for 
the  greater  part  discovered,  it  seems  safe  to  say.  We  must  dig 
deeper  to  find  new  ones  of  equal  value,  and  we  must  often  dig  cir- 
aiitously,  with  mere  hints  for  guides.  Our  most  effective  tools 
arc  to  be  found  in  the  experimental  laboratory,  where  the  funda- 
mental sciences,  physics  and  chemistry,  come  to  the  aid  of  physiol- 
ogy, biology,  pathology  and  psychology.  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
of  some  of  the  many  instances  in  which  these  sciences  have  come  to 
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the  succor  of  medicine  and  have  brought  her  riches  of  knowledge 
unattainable  had  she  been  limited  to  resources  belonging  to  the 
accumulated  experience  which  makes  up  the  accepted  material  of 
medical  teaching.  If  I  incidentally  say  something  of  the  person- 
ality of  the  men  who  have  been  the  living  instruments  of  this  prog- 
ress, it  is  in  order  to  give  you  occasional  glimpses  into  the  workings 
of  some  of  the  most  original  and  productive  minds. 

I  like  to  think  of  medicine  in  our  day  as  an  ever  broadening  and 
deepening  river,  fed  by  the  limpid  streams  of  pure  science.  The 
river  at  its  borders  has  its  eddies  and  currents,  expressive  of  cer- 
tain doubts  and  errors  that  fringe  all  progress ;  but  it  makes  contin- 
uous advances  on  the  way  to  the  ocean  of  its  destiny.  Very  gradual 
has  been  the  progress  of  its  widening  and  deepening,  for  it  is  a 
product  of  human  ingenuity  and  artifice  and  only  skilled  engineers 
could  direct  the  isolated  currents  of  science  into  the  somewhat  slug- 
gish stream  of  medical  utility.  The  names  of  some  of  the  greatest 
of  these  engineers  are  familiar  to  you — Vesalius,  Harvey,  Mal- 
pighi,  John  Hunter,  Claude  Bernard,  Helmholtz,  Virchow,  Metch- 
nikoff,  Pasteur,  Lister,  Koch,  Behring,  Ehrlich,  Emil  Fischer,  Wei- 
gert,  Wright,  Theobald  Smith,  Flexner.  Different  as  have  been 
the  achievements  of  these  men,  there  are  some  qualities  of  mind 
and  of  heart  which  nearly  all  of  them  have  shown  in  ample  meas- 
ure, and  of  such  qualities  none  are  more  evident  than  imagination, 
or  play  of  fancy,  and  personal  idealism,  using  the  latter  term  to 
mean  a  readiness  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  lofty  achieve- 
ment. And  I  think  we  are  quite  safe  in  making  the  generalization 
that  the  discoveries  for  which  we  hold  these  thinkers  in  honor 
would  have  been  impossible  but  for  the  exercise  of  these  qualities. 
H  this  be  true,  the  fact  furnishes  us  with  a  clue  to  present  tenden- 
cies in  medicine  and  shows  us  to  what  sort  of  gifts  we  have  to  look 
for  the  significant  advances  of  the  future.  I  therefore  hope  to 
make  good  my  generalizations  by  a  series  of  examples. 

If  we  look  over  any  list  of  the  names  of  the  makers  of  modern 
medicine,  we  shall  find  that  they  may  be  classed  in  two  main  and 
definite  groups,  according  to  the  intellectual  trend  for  which  they 
stand.  One  group  holds  the  men  who  look  at  the  problems  of 
medical  science  largely  from  the  standpoint  of  structure  and  ar- 
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rangement.  They  have  the  instincts  and  interests  of  the  morpholo- 
gists.  They  represent  anatomy,  embryology,  pathological  anatomy 
and  histolog}'.  They  have  usually  been  men  of  powerful  and  logi- 
cal minds,  craving  the  positive,  the  definite  and  the  attainable,  either 
shunning  somewhat  the  speculative  aspects  of  science,  or  moving 
uncomfortably  in  the  midst  of  ill-defined  or  challengeable  facts.  In 
this  class  belong  Versalius,  Von  Baer,  Bichat,  Virchow  and  Weigert, 
who  represent  with  maximal  distinction  the  group  of  investigators 
with  dominant  morphological  tendencies. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  this  definite  type  stands  the  second  group, 
made  up  of  men  whose  interests  lie  in  the  study  of  function,  rather 
than  structure  and  whose  minds,  far  from  being  dismayed  by  the 
speculative  aspects  of  their  studies,  invite  such  speculation  so  long 
as  it  is  severely  inhibited  by  frequent  appeals  to  facts  won  by  ex- 
periment. The  members  of  this  small  group  are  dynamically 
minded,  highly  imaginative,  delighting  in  the  play  of  forces.  They 
are  essentially  experimentalists  and  their  thoughts,  in  leisure  hours 
as  in  the  hours  of  work,  turn  always  restlessly  and  uncontrollably  in 
the  same  direction— to  the  planning  of  new  experiments  designed 
to  answer  the  questions  uppermost  in  consciousness,  questions  hav- 
ing nearly  always  to  do  with  the  phenomena  of  living  beings. 
Claude  Bernard,  Helmholtz,  Pasteur  and  Ehrlich  are  the  unexcelled 
prototypes  of  investigators  of  life-phenomena  in  medicine,  and 
we  shall  not  go  far  astray  if  we  fancy  them  as  spirits  inspired  by 

All  that  is  great  and  all  that  is  strange 
In  the  boundless  realm  of  unending  change. 

We  have  also,  I  think,  to  recognize  an  intermediate  group  of 
great  investigators  who,  while  highly  trained  in  a  morphological 
way,  have  shown  also  a  deep  and  productive  interest  in  the  func- 
tional aspects  of  organized  nature,  without,  however,  attaining  the 
highest  levels  of  achievement  in  thought  on  the  dynamical  side  of 
mechcal  research.  In  this  category  we  may  place  Harvey,  Mal- 
pighi.  John  Hunter,  Johannes  Miiller,  Cohnheim  and  Robert  Koch 
And  I  thmk  we  may  safely  add  that  most  modern  investigators  ed- 
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ucated  under  the  influence  of  the  strong  trend  to  physiological 
thought,  belong  in  this  immediate  position. 

It  is  a  cheering  sign  of  the  times  that  the  cultivated  classes 
are  beginning  to  recognize  the  essential  role  of  imagination  in  the 
progress  of  the  biological  and  medical  sciences.  President  Eliot 
remarks  that  the  nineteenth  century  has  taught  us  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  scientific  imagination  is  quite  as  productive  for  human 
service  as  the  literary  or  poetic  imagination.  The  imagination  of 
Darwin  or  Pasteur,  for  example,  is  as  high  and  productive  a  form 
of  imagination  as  that  of  Dante,  or  Goethe,  or  even  Shakspere,  if 
we  regard  the  human  uses  which  result  from  the  exercise  of  imagi- 
native powers  and  mean  by  human  uses  not  merely  meat  and  drink, 
clothes  and  shelter,  but  also  the  satisfaction  of  mental  and  spiritual 
needs.  The  history  of  medical  discovery  is  a  long  chain  of  imagi- 
native experiences  whose  links  have  been  welded  and  fixed  by  pass- 
ing through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  appeal  to  experimental  tests.  And 
could  we  but  set  forth,  in  fitting  language,  the  true  story  of  these 
mental  experiences,  with  all  their  vicissitudes  of  hope  and  despair, 
success  and  failure,  we  should  certainly  dispel  for  all  time  the  wide- 
spread notion  that  medical  research  is  a  dry  and  painful  task,  to 
which  only  an  unimaginative  mind  can  turn  with  satisfaction. 

Thiere  is  a  phase  of  imaginative  thought  and  feeling  which  ex- 
presses itself  in  a  strong  desire  to  pursue  ideal  ends,  even  at  the  cost 
of  the  ordinary  prizes  of  life,  wealth,  material  power  and  physical 
comfort.  This  idealism  has  been  a  very  pronounced  attribute  of  the 
great  masters  of  medicine.  In  a  noteworthy  degree  they  have  all 
possessed  it  and  some,  like  Helmholtz  and  Pasteur,  have  led  lives 
of  unpretentious,  simple  self-sacrifice  in  admirable  harmony  with 
the  illustrious  and  superlative  service  they  have  rendered  mankind. 
This  idealism,  while  clearly  a  moral  trait  in  the  conventional  sense, 
seems  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  creative  intellectual  attitude  and 
especially  of  an  absorption  in  work,  which  leaves  the  mind  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  seek  the  petty  advantages  for  which  most 
men  at  some  time  in  their  lives  find  themselves  struggling.  For 
these  reasons  indifference  to  vulgar  aims  and  aloofness  from  com- 
mon-place interests  are  apt  to  be  found  where  there  is  preoccupation 
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in  productive  work  of  a  high  order,  whether  this  be  concerned  with 
science  or  not.  But  in  the  medical  sciences  the  rewards  are  so 
great,  in  tlie  sense  of  personal  satisfaction  from  superior  achieve- 
ment, that  there  is  an  especial  and  peculiarly  potent  incentive  to  re- 
press those  exaggerations  of  the  self -preservative  instinct  which 
show  so  insistently  in  the  selfish  conduct  of  common-place  persons. 
Yet  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  claimed  that  the  motives  of  even  the 
greatest  masters  of  medicine  have  always  been  purely  altruistic.  In 
the  days  of  struggle  for  recognition,  during  early  manhood,  there 
has  commonly  been  evidence  of  mixed  motives  for  action  even  in 
the  case  of  the  noblest  men;  and  at  this  we  can  hardly  wonder. 
Sometimes  the  spirit  of  self-interest  has  been  given  too  free  a  rein. 
When  Behring  patented  the  diphtheria  antitoxin,  avowedly  with 
tiie  intention  of  gaining  money  for  further  research,  he  committed 
himself  to  a  dubious  policy  and  one  that  deprived  many  children 
of  the  benefits  of  the  life-saving  discovery  by  raising  the  cost  of 
the  antitoxic  serum  to  a  prohibitive  level.  When  Morton  found 
that  sulphuric  ether  could  be  used  for  purposes  of  general  anaes- 
thesia, he  had  no  hesitancy  in  trying  to  secure  for  himself  a  patent 
for  his  method.  When  we  contrast  this  attitude  with  that  of 
Heimholtz,  who  gave  the  opthalmoscope  to  medicine,  and  of  Pas- 
teur, who  freely  gave  his  immensely  valuable  discoveries,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  comment  on  the  difference  in  spirit  that  animated  these 
men. 

There  is  a  special  quality  pertaining  to  the  greatest  masters  of 
medicine  which  arrests  our  attention  when  we  survey  their  life 
work.  This  is  the  wonderful  variety  and  number  of  their  dis- 
coveries. We  are  struck  with  this  quality  of  productivity  in  the 
works  of  Hunter,  Malpighi,  Johannes  Miiller,  Claude  Bernard, 
Heimholtz,  Pasteur,  Koch  and  Ehrlich.  In  some  instances  the 
range  of  topics  is  relatively  narrow,  as  in  the  case  of  Koch,  or 
extraordinarily  wide,  as  in  the  case  of  Helmhohz,  but  in  nearly  all 
instances  the  great  masters  have  been  repeatedly  productive  and  this 
varied  productivity  on  a  high  plane  is  an  unfailing  mark  of  genius 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  that  very  important 
d..scovcnes  in  medicine  have  been  made  by  men  who  once  in  their 
lives,  and  once  only,  have  attained  a  high  level  of  achievement. 
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There  are  two  examples  of  this  singularity  in  discovery  which  I 
would  bring  particularly  to  your  notice — one  the  discovery  and  de- 
velopment of  the  antiseptic  method  by  Lister,  and  the  other  the 
discovery  of  general  anaesthesia  by  Morton. 

When  Lister  visited  Pasteur  in  1865  he  was  much  impressed 
by  the  attitude  of  the  great  master  in  regard  to  the  wide  part  played 
by  micro-organisms  in  fermentation  and  disease.  As  a  surgeon  he 
had  a  deep  interest  in  the  diseases  of  wounds  and  the  idea  estab- 
lished itself  in  his  mind  that  such  diseases  might  be  due  to  a  kind 
of  fermentation,  which  might  be  checked  or  prevented  by  the  use  of 
antiseptics.  This  idea,  worked  out  by  Lister  with  the  utmost  pa- 
tience and  superior  intelligence,  gave  the  wonderfully  far-reaching 
results  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  The  important  results  of 
Lister's  methods  are  not  limited  to  the  surgical  diseases  of  human 
beings.  By  making  it  possible  to  experiment  on  animals  in  wholly 
new  ways,  these  methods  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  physiolo- 
gist a  powerful  instrument  for  the  extension  of  medical  and  biologi- 
cal knowledge  along  most  significant  lines  of  progress.  We  have 
therefore  to  concede  that  Lister's  discovery  is  one  of  such  rich  fer- 
tility as  to  make  it  rank  among  the  great  discoveries  of  medicine. 
Yet  it  can  not  be  claimed  that  Lister  was  a  great  scientist.  In 
training,  in  originality,  in  versatility  and  in  imagination  he  is  far 
from  being  the  peer  of  the  great  masters  of  whom  we  have  spoken. 
And  we  see  here  again  that  the  practical  import  of  a  discovery  is 
no  arbitrary  measure  of  the  scientific  attainments  of  the  discoverer. 

Hardly  less  valuable  an  asset  of  practical  medicine  is  the  dis- 
covery of  general  anaesthesia,  but  it  appears  that  the  qualities  of 
mind  revealed  by  Morton  belong  to  a  level  less  high  than  that  of 
Lister.  Morton  was  an  alert,  enterprising  young  dentist  in  Boston, 
who,  while  educating  himself  in  medicine,  successfully  practised  his 
calling  and  invented  an  improved  system  of  dental  plates.  The  use 
of  this  system  required  the  free  removal  of  carious  and  otherwise 
diseased  teeth,  and  this  caused  great  pain.  To  relieve  this  pain, 
Morton  pertinaciously  sought  an  efficient  anaesthetic.  After  many 
unsatisfactory  trials  with  different  substances,  he  experimented  with 
sulphuric  ether,  given  him  by  Jackson,  the  professor  of  chemistry 
in  the  Harvard  Medical  School.     In  1846  he  succeeded  in  demon- 
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strating  the  efficacy  of  sulphuric  ether  as  a  general  anaesthetic  and 
thus  gave  mankind  a  precious,  almost  unequaled  boon. 

This  great  discovery  cannot  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  highest 
fertility,  since  aside  from  anaesthesia  it  has  not  opened  new  lines 
of  thought  or  practical  service.  Neither  can  it  be  said  to  have 
spnmg  from  a  scientific  mind  of  exalted  qualities  and  attainments. 
It  has  the  earmarks  of  a  child  of  empiricism.  Morton's  scientific 
knowledge  was  slight,  and  his  mind  had  a  strong  commercial  bent. 
The  singularity  of  his  discovery,  the  only  one  of  his  life,  points 
neither  to  fertility  of  resource  nor  to  lofty  imagination,  but  rather 
to  the  fortunate  combination  of  conditions  under  which  he  insis- 
tently exercised  his  ingenuity. 

Having  told  you  something  of  the  qualities  shown  by  the  mod- 
ern masters  of  medicine,  I  now  ask  your  permission  to  speak  of 
certain  aspects  of  these  qualities  as  they  seem  related  to  the  career  of 
the  thoughtful  student  of  medicine.  And  first  of  all  I  would  cor- 
rect in  your  minds  any  impression  I  may  have  made  of  a  discour- 
aging nature.  Having  drawn  our  examples  of  medical  advance 
so  largely  from  the  work  of  supremely  gifted  men,  workers  in  labor- 
atories, many  of  whom  have  not  been  practitioners  of  medicine, 
or  have  only  casually  practised,  it  may  possibly  appear  that  you  are 
confronted  with  the  paradox  that  an  essential  condition  of  the  lofti- 
est success  in  medical  science  is  to  abstain  from  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. There  is,  indeed,  a  measure  of  truth  in  this,  for,  as  I  have 
already  tried  to  show  you,  entire  absorption  in  the  practical  prob- 
lems of  medicine  unfits  men  to  pursue  with  the  highest  success  the 
career  of  discovery.  In  this  there  is  naught  of  real  discourage- 
ment, but  only  a  sign  that  the  problems  of  disease,  as  we  meet  them 
by  the  bedside,  are  far  too  complex  to  permit  solution  there.  There 
was  a  time  when  all  medical  discovery  was  based  directly  on  observa- 
tion at  the  bedside.  Then,  with  the  growth  of  anatomy,  the  inven- 
tion of  the  microscope  and  the  coming  of  the  twnn  handmaids  of 
medicine,  physics  and  chemistry,  thelaboratoriessprangintoexistence. 
Much  there  was  that  could  be  discovered  only  by  laboratory  methods, 
and  so  it  happened  that  some  men  were  justified  in  working  at  medi- 
cine, and  able  to  become  masters  of  medicine,  though  they  scarcely 
left  their  laboratories.     But  I  would  have  you  note  well  that  we 
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have  now  entered  on  a  time  when  the  cHnics  and  the  laboratories 
must  work  more  and  more  closely  together,  aiding  one  another  at 
every  step  to  bridge  the  wide  chasms  of  our  ignorance.  And  just 
here  lies  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  for  the  alert  student  of 
medicine,  undergraduate  and  postgraduate,  to  do  something  worth 
while.  For  the  problems  are  so  many,  so  varied  and  so  widely 
graded  as  to  their  difficulties,  that  for  almost  every  earnest  student 
there  is  at  hand  a  theme  suited  to  his  powers  and  training.  It  is 
the  tendency  of  the  times  for  schools  of  medicine  to  give  their 
students  the  chance  to  observe  for  themselves  at  the  bedside. .  To 
make  new  observations  worthy  of  record  and  helpful  to  patient  and 
student  alike,  it  is  necessary  that  the  student  should  be  trained  in 
methods  of  clinical  examination  and  in  the  methods  of  the  labora- 
tories. With  a  very  moderate  equipment  in  these  directions  the 
thoughtful  student  has  before  him  a  wide  field  of  effort  in  which 
to  cultivate  his  powers  and  increase  his  efficiency. 

I  have  intimated  my  belief  that  the  powerful  and  controlled 
imagination  is  generally  associated  with  a  strong  vein  of  idealism. 
The  explanation  is  not  remote ;  the  imagination  separates  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff  in  the  realm  of  ideals,  picturing  vividly  what  will 
yield  enduring  satisfaction.  In  persons  of  average  capacity  and 
imagination,  idealism  is  more  halting  because  the  perceptions  of 
what  is  permanently  worth  while  are  less  definite  and  carry  less 
firm  conviction.  Hence  in  such  persons  idealism  of  conduct  is  less 
spontaneous  and  calls  for  conscious  effort  to  sustain  it.  It  is  in- 
deed a  quality  which  may  be  deliberately  cultivated  if  the  germ 
exists  in  the  character. 

What  I  would  like  particularly  to  impress  is  that  without  ideal- 
ism of  purpose,  without  the  willingness  to  make  sacrifices  of  mater- 
ial comfort  and  much  that  the  world  overprizes,  the  career  of  the 
student  and  practitioner  of  medicine  is  almost  certain  to  be  pitifully 
limited  and  mediocre.  He  will  do  well  who  has  the  character 
to  run  his  course  in  a  strong  spirit  of  independence,  satisfied  during 
the  long  years  of  professional  preparation  with  the  slender  means 
that  permit  the  prolongation  of  some  phase  of  the  student  life  long 
after  graduation  from  the  medical  school.  There  is  no  surer  road 
to  hopeless  mediocrity  than  that  which  leads  the  young  physician 
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to  assume  an  active  practice  before  he  is  ripe  for  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  student  physician  who  waits  patiently,  year  by  year,  to 
strengthen  his  intellectual  grip  on  the  processes  of  disease,  if  pos- 
sible under  the  guidance  of  some  master  of  medicine,  is  laying  the 
unshakable  foundations  of  a  telling  and  distinguished  career.  He 
need  have  no  anxiety  as  to  the  future  either  on  the  score  of  profes- 
sional recognition  or  the  ability  to  earn  a  sufficient  income.  For 
the  world  needs  and  must  ever  seek  the  serious,  well-trained,  ideal- 
istic physician  whose  first  thought  is  to  render  a  high  grade  of  ser- 
vice. The  superior  type  of  student  will  not  dread  the  long  years 
of  preparation  in  laboratory  and  clinic.  He  will  eagerly  seek  them 
and  will  count  it  the  greatest  privilege  of  his  life  to  be  able  to 
utilize  and  develop  his  powers.  The  fascinating  interest  of  his 
problem  and  the  elevation  of  his  ideals  will  keep  him  buoyant  under 
circumstances  of  discouragement.  H  he  be  blessed  with  a  fair 
share  of  imagination  and  idealism,  he  will  never  falter  in  the  struo-- 
gle  to  make  a  worthy  career,  for  he  will  know  that  he  is  treading 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  great  masters  of  medical  science  and  that  in 
doing  so  he  is  helping  to  assuage  human  suffering,  perhaps  also 
to  illuminate  some  of  the  dark  problems  in  the  baffling  mystery  of 
li  fe.  And  in  this  consciousness  will  he  find  ample  compensation  for 
the  self-abnegation  which  such  a  career  must  necessarily  exact  from 
its  votaries. 

Christian  A.  Herter 


LAW  AS  AN  EDUCATION  STUDY 

EDUCATION  does  not  consist  merely  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  Its  purpose  is  not  culture;  at  least,  it  should  not 
be.  Its  purpose  is  not  polish :  Some  of  the  most  highly  polished 
vessels  give  out  the  hollowest  sound.  And  finally,  education  is  not 
a  process  for  the  dissipation  of  the  mental  faculties  over  a  vast  array 
of  subjects,  many  of  them  to  be  toyed  with  for  a  moment,  and 
none  of  them  to  be  mastered. 

The  misconception  of  "education"  has  found  recent  illustration 
in  a  statement  by  a  well-known  educator — that  any  person  may  edu- 
cate himself  by  spending  ten  minutes  a  day  on  five  feet  of  books — 
provided  he,  the  educator,  were  allowed  to  select  the  books.  This 
is  a  good  advertisement  for  the  books,  but  a  sad  blow  at  education. 
If  the  reply  were  made  to  him  that  no  one  could  possibly  be  edu- 
cated in  that  way,  such  reply  would  not  be  nearly  so  reckless  as  his 
statement,  but  much  more  truthful.  The  idea  that  educational 
institutions  largely  consist  in  books  has  long  since  become  obsolete, 
or  should  have,  if  it  has  not.  It  is  the  trained,  disciplined  minds 
of  instructors,  leading  and  guiding  from  day  to  day  through  the 
various  processes  of  thought  those  who  attend  for  instruction,  that 
make  a  genuine  educational  institution.  Nothing  will  do  as  a  sub- 
stitute— neither  books,  nor  application  to  them,  nor  splendid  build- 
ings, nor  laboratory  equipment.  All  those  material  things  have 
their  uses,  but  at  best  they  are  merely  incidental.  President  Gar- 
field once  said  that  his  idea  of  a  perfect  university  was  a  log  in  the 
woods  with  Mark  Hopkins  at  one  end  of  it  and  the  student  at  the 
other. 

Our  chief  trouble  has  been  that  we  have  too  often  regarded  the 
mind  as  a  stomach  to  be  overloaded  with  all  sorts  of  things,  diges- 
tible and  indigestible,  and  without  any  proper  consideration  of 
consequences.  But  the  mind  is  not  a  receptacle  to  be  crammed  with 
unrelated  chunks  of  information.  It  is  rather  like  a  set  of  muscles, 
to  be  strengthened  and  made  flexible,  and  accustomed  to  hard  and 
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varied  exercises,  until  its  use  becomes  perfectly  natural,  yes,  even 
automatic  and  until  it  is  a  delight  to  the  student  to  use  it  The 
thinker  delights  in  his  thought,  "even  as  a  strong  man  dehghts  to 

nm  a  race." 

It  was  upon  the  misconception  that  education  meant  an  accumu- 
lation in  the  student's  mind  of  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  undigested 
facts  and  of  disassociated  ideas  that  the  very  liberal  elective  sys- 
tem in  colleges  was  based.  The  introduction  of  that  system  when 
it  was  first  proposed  was  hailed  with  acclaim  as  an  inspiration  of 
genius.  In  fact,  it  was  no  such  thing.  What  boy  of  seventeen, 
which  is  the  average  age  at  which  the  student  enters  college,  is 
capable  of  selecting  from  a  mass  of  subjects  those  which  are  best 
adapted  to  the  training  of  his  mind?  What  does  he  know  at  that 
age  of  the  probabilities  of  his  future?  How  can  he  tell  what  his 
life  work  is  going  to  be?  And  if  he  did  know,  what  difference 
would  that  make?  He  might  accumulate  a  few  facts  along  the 
line  of  his  intended  work,  which  he  would  be  just  as  likely  to  for- 
get, and  meanwhile  he  would  miss  the  real  purpose  of  his  college 
course,  which  is  not  at  all  the  accumulation  of  knowledge. 

There  are  some  things  which  can  not  be  said  too  frequently,  and 
one  is  that  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  give  a  mental  discipline, 
an  intellectual  training,  or,  in  a  word,  to  teach  the  student  to  think. 
If  he  does  not  acquire  this  power,  he  never  is  educated;  if  he  once 
does  acquire  it,  he  never  will  lose  it.  Mental  discipline,  ability  to 
use  the  mind,  does  not  depend  upon  memory.  The  other  things  the 
student  learns  do.  The  other  things  are  temporary,  while  ability 
to  think  is  a  permanent  acquisition.  It  can  no  more  be  lost  than  can 
the  knack  of  swimming.  For  example,  the  statement,  sometimes 
heard,  that  a  certain  man  "  knows  the  law,"  has,  as  its  basis,  a  mis- 
conception ;  no  man  can  "  know  the  law,"  but  he  can  have  worked 
over  principles  and  have  worked  out  principles,  and  have  trained  his 
mind  upon  them  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  work  naturally  to  the 
solution  of  the  legal  problem  involved  in  any  new  set  of  facts. 

What  the  student  will  need  for  his  business  or  professional 
career  is  not  scraps  of  knowledge.  The  possession  of  a  lot  of  lum- 
ber does  not  make  a  carpenter.  It  is  ability  and  skill  in  the  use 
of  tools  which  makes  the  carpenter.     A  man  might  have  an  ex- 
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cellent  set  of  tools  and  unlimited  lumber,  but  he  could  not  build  any- 
thing if  he  did  not  know  how  to  use  the  tools;  on  the  other  hand 
if  he  has  the  tools  and  knows  how  to  use  them,  he  is  fully  equipped 
for  his  work,  because  the  lumber  is  easily  and  quickly  obtainable 
at  all  times.  High  scholarship  and  the  acquisition  of  information 
are  good,  but  mental  training  is  better.  As  Dr.  Hadley  said  the 
other  day,  the  ideal  education  is  "one  where  the  student  learns 
things  that  he  is  not  going  to  use  in  afterlife,  but  by  methods  that  he 
is  going  to  use." 

There  are  certain  subjects,  which,  it  would  seem,  cannot  be 
successfully  studied  without  the  acquisition  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent of  some  of  this  mental  training  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing; that  is,  there  are  subjects  which  require  for  any  kind  of  mas- 
tery those  mental  operations  which  are  a  part  of  that  training. 
And  then,  when  you  have  such  a  subject  to  work  upon  with  the  stu- 
dent, and  an  instructor  who  has  himself  thought  it  through  and  can 
inspire  the  student  to  think  it  through  with  him,  you  have  a  perfect 
piece  of  educational  machinery.  Some  studies  are  more  conducive 
to  logical  thought  than  others ;  of  these,  law  is  the  most  conducive. 
Some  studies  are  better  adapted  to  the  training  of  the  reasoning 
powers  than  others;  of  these,  law  is  the  best  adapted.  Some 
studies  give  more  mental  discipline  than  others ;  law  gives  more  than 
any  other. 

Very  much  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  law,  or  any  other 
subject  for  that  matter,  is  taught.  The  instructor  must  be  able  to 
stimulate  and  inspire  the  student.  The  student  may  come  to  the 
classroom  charged  with  a  desire  to  learn  and  the  instructor  may 
come  charged  with  a  desire  to  impart,  and  these  are  the  two  poles 
of  the  battery.  But,  unless  the  right  atmosphere  be  created,  a 
proper  conducting  medium,  and  unless  the  two  poles  be  brought 
into  close  proximity,  there  will  be  no  flash  and  therefore  no  light. 
It  is  for  the  instructor  to  make  the  "  atmosphere,"  and  bring  the 
currents  together.  It  is  the  instructor,  of  course,  who  is  the  element 
of  prime  importance  in  the  process,  but  a  proper  subject  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  For,  while  it  is  true  that,  in  the  matter  of 
education,  it  is  not  so  much  what  a  man  studies  as  how  he  studies 
it,  it  is  likewise  true  that  the  subject  will  have  an  important  influ- 
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ence  in  determining  the  method  of  his  study.  The  instructor  and 
the  subject  fix  the  methods  of  study  and  control  the  mental  processes 
of  the  student  in  his  course.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  dis- 
cussion, wliicli  has  been  carried  on  by  some  periodicals  inside  and 
outside'of  universities,  as  to  the  need  of  faculty  advisors  to  encour- 
age students  in  their  work  and  teach  them  how  to  study,  has  started 
from  an  erroneous  premise  and  has  therefore  missed  the  point. 
There  is  no  formula  for  working  out  the  problem  of  education. 
There  is  no  set  of  rules  by  which  the  student's  interest  in  a  subject 
may  be  created.  He  should  need  no  stimulus  outside  of  the  class- 
room in  which  he  does  his  work.  If  he  does  not  find  it  there,  he 
will  not  find  it  anywhere.  A  proper  subject  handled  by  a  com- 
petent instructor,  thoroughly  interested  in  his  work,  can  not  fail 
to  create  in  the  student  enthusiasm  for  his  tasks  which  will  make 
him  wonder  why  he  ever  imagined  that  he  needed  advice  upon  the 
question  of  how  to  study.  He  learns  how  to  study,  if  at  all,  by 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  classroom.  Want  of  enthusiasm 
in  the  instructor  and  inadequacy  of  the  subject  are  the  things  that 
most  frequently  prove  fatal  to  successful  work  by  the  student.  If 
the  instructor  is  without  interest  and  is  bored  by  his  own  teaching, 
the  student  is  certain  to  be  bored  likewise,  and  then  the  instructor's 
usefulness  is  at  an  end. 

To  secure  the  best  possible  results  in  a  school  of  law,  the  stu- 
dent should  come  to  the  school,  if  possible,  with  a  mind  trained  in 
the  manner  above  referred  to,  to  a  degree  at  least.  This  previous 
training  saves  the  student  and  the  instructor  a  very  great  deal  of 
time  in  the  law  course  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  consumed 
in  helping  the  student  in  this  mental  development,  and  which  can 
be  profitably  spent  in  extending  and  deepening  this  mental  disci- 
pline and  teaching  the  student  to  apply  it  to  the  particular  processes 
and  the  particular  intricacies  involved  in  questions  of  law.  So  im- 
portant has  this  previous  training  been  considered  that  we  have,  in 
some  law  schools,  refused  to  admit  students  who  do  not  bear  cre- 
dentials testifying  to  its  possession,  and  we  have  adopted,  as  the  best 
available  proof  of  the  acquirement  of  such  previous  training,  the  pos- 
session of  the  bachelor's  degree  of  certain  accepted  colleges.  The 
latter  are  "  accepted  "  on  the  basis  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  their 
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peculiar  capacity  to  give  that  kind  of  mental  training  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  and  the  award  by  them  of  the  bachelor's  degree 
is  supposed  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  such  training  has  been 
given.  But  we  recognize  the  fact  that  at  best  it  is  but  an  imperfect 
test.  We  have  all  seen  men  in  law  schools  who  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  so-called  college  education,  whose  minds  seem  to  be  al- 
most, if  not  quite,  untrained,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  fre- 
quently seen  men  who  have  had  no  such  previous  college  course,  but 
who,  driven  by  stern  necessity  to  earn,  by  their  own  unaided  efforts, 
sufficient  means  to  support  themselves  and  others  dependent  upon 
them,  have  disciplined  and  educated  their  minds  more  truly  and  far 
more  thoroughly  than  many  a  man  who  has  been  through  college. 
It  is  not  of  importance  how  much  school  or  college  he  goes  through, 
but  it  is  of  vast  importance  how  much  school  or  college  goes  through 
him. 

The  point  is  that  a  thorough  mental  training  is  indispensable 
to  a  legal  education  worthy  the  name.  If,  fortunately,  the  student 
gets  some  of  this  training  before  he  enters  the  law  school,  so  much 
the  better.  His  law  course  will  be  much  easier  and  much  pleasanter 
for  him,  and  he  will  receive  a  larger  measure  of  instruction  from 
it.  But  get  it  he  must,  and  it  should  be  utterly  impossible  for  him  to 
finish  his  course  and  receive  the  mark  of  approval  of  the  university 
in  which  it  is  given,  until  he  shall  have  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt 
the  acquisition  by  him  of  that  facility  in  thought,  that  ability  to 
reason  and  that  grasp  of  the  processes  of  deduction  and  induction 
which,  when  applied  to  a  system  of  law,  mean  legal  education.  If 
the  student  does  not  acquire  these  things  in  the  secondary  school 
or  the  college,  he  must  inevitably  acquire  them  in  the  law  school. 
It  is  possible  for  him  to  go  through  the  secondary  school,  and  even 
college,  without  thinking  very  much,  if  at  all;  but  once  he  has  en- 
tered the  law  school,  he  will  find  very  shortly  that,  unless  he  has  ac- 
quired ability  to  think  theretofore,  he  will  be  obliged  to  acquire  it 
forthwith  or  quit  the  study  of  law.  This  is  only  a  long  way  of  say- 
ing that  the  study  of  law  is  the  best  possible  medium  for  imparting 
to  the  student  a  thorough  mental  training.  Under  proper  safe- 
guards and  tests,  the  student  can  not  succeed  in  his  course  unless 
he  shall  have  made  himself  the  master  of  this  power.     As  a  means 
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for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  no  other  subject  approaches  the 
study  of  law.  Its  value  in  this  respect  is  quite  apart  from  the 
use  to  which  it  may  be  put  in  the  practice  of  law.  If  the  train- 
ing and  knowledge  gained  in  the  study  are  to  be  put  to  use  in 
the  practice  of  law,  then  the  course  will  count  doubly;  but  whether 
they  are  put  to  such  actual  use  or  not,  it  may  be  boldly  asserted 
that  there  is  no  study 'so  well  adapted  to  mental  training,  and 
therefore  of  such  great  importance  in  the  way  of  education  as 
the  study  of  law.  I  have  been  in  a  position  in  which  I  have 
had  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  I  have 
been  repeatedly  informed  by  business  men,  by  clergymen  and 
by  others  in  all  walks  of  life  who  have  thought  upon  the  subject, 
that  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  equipment  which 
they  could  have  had  for  the  pursuit  of  their  various  vocations 
would  have  been  the  study  of  law.  Instructors  in  theological  semi- 
naries have  said  that  if  the  students  in  their  institutions  could  have 
had  even  a  year  or  two  at  the  study  of  law  before  beginning  their 
study  of  theology,  they  would  have  found  it  of  tremendous  advan- 
tage. Some  of  the  most  successful  clerg^^men  have  been  those  who, 
previous  to  their  entry  into  the  ministry,  have  studied  law,  and  in 
some  instances  have  been  actually  engaged  in  its  practice.  All  of 
which  goes  to  prove,  does  it  not,  that  the  important  thing  in  any 
branch  of  endeavor  is  not  so  much  the  actual  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
figures  and  data  peculiarly  relating  thereto,  but  rather  the  general 
mental  training  or  discipline  which  constitutes  the  ability  to  under- 
stand, collate  and  deal  with  them.  As  the  greatest  of  all  sages  has 
said :  "  Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing.  Therefore  get  wisdom ;  and 
with  all  thy  getting,  get  understanding."  A  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
details  and  circumstances  attending  any  particular  pursuit  is  not  so 
difficult  to  acquire ;  the  trained  mind  to  apply  them  is  comparatively 
rare.  It  is  the  quality  and  extent  of  mental  training  which  makes 
for  superiority  anywhere. 

The  reasons  why  the  study  of  law  is  superior  to  any  other  study 
are  not  far  to  seek : 

First,  it  is  a  science  based  upon  logic.  Its  principles  are  reached 
by  processes  in  induction  and  deduction.  It  can  not  be  taught  prop- 
erly unless  the  instructor  require  that  the  student  state  and  explain 
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the  process  of  reasoning  by  which  the  ultimate  proposition  is  de- 
termined; and  he  can  not  master  any  branch  of  the  subject  except 
he  learn  to  employ  for  himself  that  process  of  reasoning.  It  is 
inevitable  that,  by  the  time  the  student  has  finished  his  law  course, 
he  shall  have  acquired  such  facility  in  the  use  of  his  reasoning 
faculties  that  he  shall  employ  them  easily  and  without  conscious 
effort. 

Secondly,  the  subject  concerns  itself  with  the  humanities.  I  do 
not  mean  humanities  in  the  spurious  sense  in  which  that  term  is 
sometimes  applied  to  some  subjects  in  the  ordinary  college  course. 
The  term  is  used  here  in  its  true  sense.  It  is  justice  as  between 
man  and  man,  which  is  the  end  and  aim  of  all  law. 

Constricted  somewhat  by  tradition,  limited  to  an  extent  by  un- 
fortunate decisions  of  courts,  warped  by  special  circumstances  un- 
duly affecting  its  course  of  development,  yet  the  law  presents,  on 
the  whole,  a  comprehensive  system  of  causes  and  effects,  of  se- 
quences and  consequences,  of  remedies  nicely  adjusted  to  correspond- 
ing wrongs.  Could  there  be  found  anywhere  else  so  attractive  and 
so  satisfactory  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  mind  and  the  training 
of  the  mental  faculties  as  here  in  the  study  of  law,  where  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  men  and  women  are  the  subject  matter,  and  where 
it  is  only  by  the  application  of  pure  reason  and  sound  logic  that 
those  rights  may  be  properly  ascertained  and  established,  and  those 
wrongs  adequately  redressed? 

Charles  Thaddeus  Terry 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES  IN  1883 

PREVIOUS  to  the  establishment  of  the  School  of  Mines,  in 
1864,  Columbia  was  a  college  of  the  old-fashioned  kind. 
Though  it  offered  certain  courses  in  the  natural  sciences,  there  was 
no  equipment  whatever  for  technical  or  engineering  education.  In 
fact,  up  to  that  time,  there  were  but  few  institutions  in  the  country 
possessing  facilities  for  training  young  men  in  any  branch  of  en- 
gineering. 

Our  School  of  Mines,  first  in  its  own  field,  was  founded  when 
the  mining  industry  of  the  country  was  hardly  past  its  infancy. 
Coal  was  being  mined  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Mary- 
land and  West  Virginia ;  as  a  rule,  in  an  unscientific  manner  and  on 
a  small  scale  as  compared  with  the  operations  of  the  present  day. 
During  the  year  ending  June,  1864,  the  total  recorded  coal  produc- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  somewhat  less  than  seventeen  million 
tons,  nearly  all  of  which  came  from  the  five  states  named,  Pennsyl- 
vania alone  contributing  12,700,000  tons.     It  is  now  nearly  thirty 
times  as  large.     The  iron  deposits  of  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Michigan  and  a  few  other  states,  had  been  exploited 
to  a  limited  extent,  about  one-half  of  the  total  product  of  the  coun- 
try coming  from  Pennsylvania.     The  production  of  iron  ore  has  in- 
creased from  three  million  to  sixty-three  million  tons.     In  Missouri, 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  a  little  lead  and  zinc  were  being  mined. 
Though  California  was  well  known  for  its  extensive  gold  placer 
deposits,  not  many  large  vein  mines  had  yet  been  opened.     Nevada 
was  producing  some  gold  and  silver,  chiefly  from  the  Comstock 
Lode;  Colorado  had  had  its  "  Pike's  Peak  excitement  "  in  1859  and 
several  gold  and  silver  districts  were  being  successfully  worked  in 
that  state,  though  the  quantity  of  silver  produced  prior  to  1870  was 
unimportant.     A  small  quantity  of  gold,  also,  came  from  the  Caro- 
linas,  Georgia  and  Montana,  and  a  little  copper  from  the  mines  on 
Keweenaw  Point,  Michigan,*  with  scattering  contributions  from  a 

*Micliigan  produced  10,900,000  lbs.  of  copper  in  1864,  59,257,000  lbs.  in  1883 
and  220,317,000  lbs.  in  1907. 
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few  other  states.  The  greater  part  of  the  copper  then  being  used 
in  the  arts  and  manufactures  was  imported  from  Europe.  Our 
production  now  is  nearly  sixty  times  as  large  as  in  1864. 

The  growth  of  the  mining  industry  of  the  United  States,  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  lifetime  of  the  School  of  Mines,  may  be 
exhibited  by  the  following  approximate  figures  of  output  of  some  of 
the  chief  mineral  products  for  the  years  1864,  1883  and  1907 : 


Anthracite  coal,  tons.. 
Bituminous  coal,  tons 

Iron  ore,  tons 

Lead, lbs 

Zinc,  lbs 

Copper,  lbs 

Gold 

Silver,  ozs 


1864  (Civil  War  Period) 


1 17,000,000         I 

3,000,000  (est.) 

30,000,000 
f    unrecorded    \ 
\  1,658,000  exported  j 

16,000,000 

I46, 100,000 
8,508,000 


35,418,000 
72,664,000 
9,200,000  (est.) 
287,914,000 

73,744,000 

115,080,000 

130,000,000 
35,730,000 


86,342,000 
393,692,000 

52,955,000 
852,292,000 

499,224,000 

948,196,000 
(in  1908) 

;g90, 370,000 
56,514,000 


The  figures  for  1883,  which  year  happens  to  be  nearly  at  the 
half-way  point  of  the  School's  history,  are  interesting  in  showing 
what  enormous  strides  have  since  been  taken  by  the  mining  indus- 
try. In  chemistry,  also,  especially  organic  chemistry  and  its  ap- 
plications to  the  arts  and  manufactures,  great  advances  have  been 
made.  Respecting  civil  engineering,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
total  railroad  mileage  of  the  United  States  was  33,900  miles  in 
1864,  121,455  in  1883  and  232,045  in  1908.  In  1864  about  twelve 
thousand  tons  of  steel  were  made  in  this  country.  Its  quality  was  in- 
ferior and  its  cost  (over  $150.00  per  ton)  too  high  to  permit  its 
general  use  for  construction  purposes.  Our  production  of  steel  in 
1883  was  2,830,400  tons;  in  1907,  23,216,000  tons.  In  1867  steel- 
rails  cost  $165  per  ton  and  did  not  fall  below  $100  until  1874;  in 
1908  the  price  was  $28.00.  The  Bessemer  process  had  been  in- 
vented only  a  few  years  before  the  establishment  of  the  School  (in 
1856),  the  "open-hearth"  process  in  1858  and  the  Siemens-Martin 
in  1864-5.  The  best  bar  iron  had  risen  during  the  Civil  War  to 
$146.00  per  ton,  dropping  in  1866  to  $98.00  and  in  1908  to  $40. 
In  the  war  period  the  price  of  pig-iron  rose  from  $20  to  $59  per  ton, 
falling  to  $44  in  1867.     Its  price  in  1908  averaged  $17.25.     In 
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1864  and  for  years  afterward  bridges  were  chiefly  of  wood.  In 
that  year  tlie  driving  of  the  Hoosac  tunnel,  in  Western  Massachu- 
setts, the  first  large  work  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  was  just  be- 
ginning, and  in  connection  with  it  many  of  the  initial  problems  in  the 
design  of  air  compressors  and  machine  rock-drills  were  solved. 
Municipal  water  and  sewerage  works  were  rudimentary  and  com- 
paratively few  in  number;  steel-frame  buildings  were  unknown  even 
as  late  as  1883,  as  were  also  pneumatic  foundations,  as  the  term  is 
now  understood.  So  it  happens  that  the  history  of  the  School  of 
Alines  is  contemporaneous  with  great  advances  in  the  several 
branches  of  engineering,  and  of  chemistry  and  metallurgy. 

In  the  earlier  development  of  the  great  mines  of  the  Comstock 
Lode  (from  1859  to  say  1867),  and  other  districts  of  Nevada,  to- 
gether with  some  of  the  California,  Arizona  and  Mexican  mines, 
a  number  of  the  leading  engineers  were  men  who  had  studied  in 
the  European  mining  schools,  chiefly  Freiberg  and  Clausthal. 
Many  of  them  were  stronger  in  theory  than  in  practice,  and  labored 
under  the  disadvantages  incident  upon  a  foreign  training  in  coun- 
tries where  economic  and  geological  conditions,  and  the  ore-deposits 
themselves,  differ  in  many  respects  from  those  of  this  country.  But 
the  pioneer  mining  engineers  and  metallurgists  did  good  service,  on 
the  whole,  and  left  their  impress  on  the  districts  in  which  they 
worked.  Some  were  well  informed  in  chemistry,  metallurgy  and 
ore-dressing,  as  developed  up  to  that  time  in  Europe.  Von  Cotta's 
and  a  few  other  treatises  were  their  guides  for  the  study  of  ore-de- 
posits; Combes,  Ponson,  Burat,  Rittinger  and  Gaetschmann,  for 
mining  and  ore-dressing.  These  early  engineers  had  no  small  part 
in  devising  suitable  methods  for  developing  and  working  the  min- 
eral deposits  and  in  designing  the  rather  crude  mining  machinery  of 
the  period.  A  large  part  of  this  machinery  was  built  by  the  Union 
Iron  Works,  of  San  Francisco,  Eraser  and  Chalmers,  of  Chicago, 
the  Mecklenburg  Iron  Works,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  Ribon  and 
March,  of  Jersey  City.  The  early  designs,  based  on  European 
practice,  were  gradually  modified,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  develop- 
ment of  mechanical  engineering  in  general  and  to  suit  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  this  country.  Meantime,  the  prospectors  and 
"  i)ractical  miners  "of  the  western  states  and  territories  had  become 
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a  prominent  factor  in  the  mining  industry,  and  were  often  arrayed 
against  the  educated  engineers,  whom  they  stigmatized — and  some- 
times justly — as  theoretical  and  consequently  unsafe  men  to  intrust 
with  the  conduct  of  mining  enterprises. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  School  of  Mines  began 
to  send  its  graduates  into  the  field.  A  strong  prejudice  existed 
against  the  technically  educated  man,  and  many  a  young  engineer 
found  it  to  his  advantage,  when  going  into  the  far  west,  carefully  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  he  possessed  a  diploma.  But  conditions  soon 
began  to  change.  The  practical  man  learned  from  the  engineer, 
and  the  engineer  tempered  his  theory  more  and  more  with  experience 
often  born  of  failure.  The  time  came  when  an  engineering  degree, 
aside  from  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  training  which  led  to  it,  became 
a  substantial  asset  of  the  possessor. 

The  interesting  story  of  the  founding  of  the  School  of  Mines, 
during  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Barnard,  the  framing  of  the  curriculum 
and  the  first  few  years  of  its  life,  has  been  told  inimitably  at  recent 
alumni  gatherings  by  Dr.  Charles  F.  Chandler.*  Some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties encountered  were  of  a  financial  nature;  others  were  those 
usually  met  by  the  organizers  of  any  venture  in  a  new  field.  Doubts 
were  entertained  as  to  whether  a  suifficient  number  of  students 
would  present  themselves  to  warrant  the  existence  of  a  School  of 
Mines,  But  the  results  of  the  first  year  removed  all  uncertainty, 
and  proved  the  good  judgment  of  Professor  Egleston,  who  sug- 
gested the  new  departure  and  who,  with  Professors  Chandler,  Vin- 
ton and  Newberry,  carried  out  the  work  of  organization.  At  first 
the  regular  course  was  three  years  in  length,  preceded  by  a  prepar- 
atory year.     The  four-year  course  was  inaugurated  in  1876, 

Passing  to  the  year  1883,  we  find  in  the  School  an  organization 
not  materially  different  from  that  which  existed  when  the  first  class 
graduated,  except  that  a  department  of  architecture  had  been  estab- 
lished in  1 88 1.  But,  in  the  past  twenty-five  years,  such  great 
changes  have  taken  place  that  a  graduate  of  the  early  eighties,  who 
has  not  kept  in  touch  with  the  University,  would  find  it  difficult  to 
recognize  the  School  as  it  is  at  the  present  time.     The  growth  has 

*  See  also  his  "  Sketch  of  the  history  of  the  School  of  Mines,"  Columbia 
University  Quarterly,  December,  1907,  p.  23. 
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been  not  only  in  number  of  students  and  of  teaching  staff,  but  also 
in  complexity  of  organization  and  breadth  of  curricuhim.  Although 
established  primarily  on  the  general  lines  of  the  older  European 
mining  schools,  for  the  training  of  mining  engineers,  metallurgists 
and  chemists  only,  it  was  not  long  before  a  course  in  civil  engineer- 
ing was  added,  the  first  degrees  in  that  subject  being  granted  in 
1875.  In  1883  the  School  occupied  two  four-story  brick  buildings, 
forming  an  L  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Fourth  avenue  and  Fiftieth 
street.  On  the  Fiftieth  street  side  were  the  chemical  and  assay 
laboratories,  first  and  second  year  drafting  room,  the  School  of 
Mines  library  and  dean's  office,  two  large  lecture  rooms  and  a  few 
studies  of  the  teaching  staff.  The  Fourth  avenue  "  factory"  build- 
ing housed  the  fine  mineralogical,  geological  and  chemical  collec- 
tions, formed  respectively  by  Professors  Egleston,  Newberry  and 
Chandler,  together  with  several  lecture  rooms  and  departmental 
offices.  Also  on  the  Fiftieth  street  side  of  the  block  was  the  old 
brick  and  stucco  building,  which  was  originally  erected  for  Columbia 
College  in  1856-7.  This  served  a  variety  of  purposes,  containing 
the  lecture  room,  laboratory  and  offices  of  the  department  of  physics, 
a  room  for  recitations  and  lectures  in  mathematics  and  mechanical 
engineering,  a  drafting  room  for  machine  design,  while  still  others 
were  occupied  by  the  classes  in  French  and  German,  which  were  not 
then  required  for  entrance,  but  formed  part  of  the  four-year  cur- 
riculum. It  is  worth  noting  that  a  small  gymnasium,  with  a  few 
pieces  of  improvised  apparatus,  was  fitted  up  in  1882  in  the  base- 
ment of  this  building.  It  was,  I  believe,  the  first  gymnasium  ever 
possessed  by  the  University.  The  subjects  of  mechanics  and  part 
of  the  mathematics  were  given  in  two  of  the  lecture  rooms  in  Ham- 
ilton Hall,  that  building  having  been  completed  in  1881.  The 
library  of  the  School  of  Mines,  occupying  a  single  large  room,  was 
entirely  distinct  from  the  College  library.  It  contained  about  8,500 
volumes,  of  which  fully  2,000  volumes  were  government  reports, 
the  remainder  being  largely  on  chemistry  and  the  other  natural 
sciences,  together  with  a  good  representation  of  such  books  on  engi- 
neering subjects  as  were  then  extant.  The  College  library  for  some 
years  had  been  in  a  rather  chaotic  state.  Having  no  building  of  its 
own,  it  had  so  outgrown  the  available  shelf-room  that  much  of  it 
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was  practically  useless  until  the  completion,  in  1882,  of  the  hand- 
some library  building  on  Forty-ninth  street. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write,*  Professor  Charles  F.  Chandler 
was,  as  now,  head  of  the  department  of  chemistry  (and  also  dean 
of  the  School  of  Mines).  He  lectured  on  general  and  applied 
chemistry,  while  the  laboratory  work,  with  the  accompanying  lec- 
tures and  recitations,  was  conducted  chiefly  by  Doctors  Elwyn  Waller 
and  Henry  C.  Bowen  (quantitative),  Doctor  James  S.  C.  Wells 
(qualitative)  and  Doctor  Pierre  de  P.  Ricketts  (assaying) .  Thomas 
Egleston,  professor  of  metallurgy  and  mineralogy,  was  assisted  by 
Charles  A.  Colton  in  determinative  mineralogy  and  blow-pipe  anal- 
ysis. Mr.  Colton  resigned  in  1882  and  was  succeeded  by  Alfred  J. 
Moses  (now  professor  of  mineralogy).  Professor  William  P. 
Trowbridge,  as  head  of  the  engineering  department,  gave  instruc- 
tion chiefly  in  civil  engineering,  hydraulics  and  resistance  of  mate- 
rials ;  to  which  he  added  a  rudimentary  course  in  mine  engineering. 
Associated  with  him  were  Adjunct-Professor  Henry  S.  Munroe, 
who  lectured  on  mining  and  ore-dressing  and  Adjunct-Professor 
Frederick  R.  Hutton,  who  had  recently  begun  to  develop  lecture 
courses  in  mechanical  engineering.  William  Pistor,  who,  in  our 
first  and  second  years,  had  charge  of  the  free-hand  and  mechanical 
drawing,  descriptive  geometry  and  graphics,  was  succeeded  by  A. 
D.  Churchill  and  James  L.  Greenleaf,  the  latter  also  lecturing  on 
engineering  constructions. 

John  S.  Newberry  was  professor  of  geology  and  botany  and 
taught  with  an  authority  based  upon  wide  field  observation,  as  well 
as  knowledge  of  the  books.  He  was  assisted  by  Doctor  Nathaniel 
Lord  Britton,  now  so  well  known  as  a  botanist  and  as  the  director 
of  the  Bronx  Botanical  Gardens.  Under  Professor  William  G. 
Peck  we  had  our  mechanics.  No  one  can  forget  the  excellent 
teacher  who  made  that  subject  a  genuine  pleasure  to  all  earnest  stu- 
dents. Professor  Ogden  N.  Rood,  with  Ganot's  Physics  as  the 
text-book,  gave  us  an  insight  into  the  subjects  of  heat,  light,  sound 
and  electricity,  that  has  been  of  lasting  benefit.  Astronomy  and 
geodesy  were  taught  by  John  Krom  Rees,  aftei-ward  professor  of 

*  The  accompanying  photograph  contains  the  portraits  of  President  Barnard 
and  of  all  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  professorial  rank  in  1883,  except  Pro- 
fessor Peck. 
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those  subjects.  William  R.  Ware,  professor  of  architecture,  was 
rapidly  perfecting  the  organization  of  his  new  department  and  lec- 
tured on  a  wide  range  of  subjects:  the  elements  of  architecture, 
medi.-eval  and  Greek  architectural  history,  the  decorative  arts,  his- 
tory of  ornament,  architectural  design  and  specifications.  Our 
geometry,  trigonometry,  analytics  and  calculus  were  studied  with 
Professor  Van  Amringe,  assisted  by  instructor  Jasper  T.  Goodwin. 
Xot  many  of  us  loved  these  subjects  for  their  own  sakes,  but  we  all 
worked  diligently  under  an  abiding  sense  of  obligation.  Fate 
loomed  large,  and  the  insistent  nature  of  the  motive  force  left  no 
comfort  for  the  shirker  or  the  incompetent.  Finally,  instructors 
Jules  E.  Loiseau  and  Frederick  Stengel  taught  us  the  modicum  of 
French  and  German  that  then  formed  part  of  the  course  of  study; 
but  I  fear  we  did  not  take  the  language  requirements  with  becoming 
seriousness. 

The  Summer  School  of  Mining,  which  had  been  established  in 
1877  by  Professor  Munroe,  constituted  in  that  period,  as  it  does 
now.  a  most  useful  feature  of  the  curriculum.  Eighty-three's 
"  miners  "  spent  six  weeks  at  several  of  the  New  Jersey  magnetic 
iron  mines  and  some  of  the  anthracite  collieries  of  Luzerne  County, 
Pennsylvania.*  This  field  work  in  mining  now  occupies  eight 
weeks.  Though  the  idea  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  vacation 
work  done  in  a  rather  desultory  way  by  the  students  of  the  Ecole 
des  Mines,  of  Paris,  and  some  other  continental  schools,  to  Pro- 
fessor Munroe  must  be  accorded  the  distinction  of  first  perceiving 
the  importance  of  introducing  the  study  of  field  practice  on  definite 
lines  and  of  organizing  it  in  an  efficient  manner.  The  necessary 
privileges  for  carrying  on  the  course  of  study  are  secured  in  advance 
at  some  suitable  mine  or  group  of  mines.  The  work  consists  of 
careful  note-taking  and  sketching,  systematized  in  such  a  way  as  to 
ailtivate  the  habit  of  accurate  observation.  Many  other  mining 
schools  quickly  followed  Professor  Munroe's  lead  in  this  new  de- 
parture. Professor  Munroe  also  organized,  and  for  years  had 
charge  of,  the  field  instruction  in  surveying.  But  in  1883  there  was 
no  "  Camp  Columbia,"  with  its  large  staff  and  equipment,  and  six 

^^      •The   results  of   the   summer   work   were   wriUen   up   in   the    form   of   a 
memoir."  but  that  requirement  was  discontinued  in   1887. 
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hundred  acres  of  area.  The  instruction  in  the  use  and  adjustment 
of  the  instruments,  the  preliminary  pacing,  taping,  transit  and  level 
work,  traverse  and  plane-table  (topographical)  surveys,  were  carried 
on  partly  in  vacant  lots  on  the  upper  west  side  of  the  city  and  partly 
in  the  northerly  end  of  Central  Park.  A  railroad  line  was  laid  out 
in  Riverside  Park  (then  unfinished),  from  about  74th  street  to  a 
point  nearly  abreast  of  the  Grant  monument.  All  of  this  work  was 
done  in  afternoons,  during  the  fall  and  spring  of  the  third  year. 
At  the  present  time,  each  student  in  mining,  metallurgical  and  civil 
engineering  has  from  thirteen  to  nineteen  weeks  of  field  survey- 
ing in  the  summer  vacations*  students  of  other  courses  have  five 
weeks. 

The  lectures  in  mechanical  engineering  by  Professor  Hutton 
afforded  an  excellent  introduction  to  that  subject,  notwithstanding 
the  lack  of  laboratory  facilities.  I  venture  to  say  that  every  man 
in  Eighty-three  profited  by  and  remembers  with  pleasure  the  lectures 
on  engines  and  boilers  and  properties  of  materials.  These  courses 
were  supplemented  by  a  month's  steady  summer  work,  under  Pro- 
fessor Hutton's  direction,  in  note-taking  and  sketching  at  the 
Quintard,  Roach  and  Delamater  Iron  Works  and  machine  shops. 
The  work  was  required  of  all  engineering  students  in  the  second 
vacation  and  was  of  great  value.  In  the  first  vacation  there  was  no 
systematic  study  of  any  kind ;  we  were  required  only  to  make  a  few 
free-hand  sketches,  including  some  subjects  of  a  mechanical  engi- 
neering nature. 

As  the  number  of  students  increased,  the  originally  homogeneous 
organization  of  the  School  gradually  changed.  The  courses  of 
study  became  more  diversified  and  specialized,  and  finally,  in  1896, 
the  schools  of  engineering  and  of  chemistry  were  definitely  set  off 
from  the  School  of  Mines;  the  whole  forming  the  present  group 
of  technical  schools  under  the  faculty  of  applied  science.*     At  the 

*  In  recent  years,  to  the  regret  of  every  old  graduate,  these  changed  condi- 
tions have  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  odious  suffix  "  Science,"  to  designate  a 
student  in  any  of  the  allied  schools.  I  would  suggest  that  this  term  be  dis- 
carded, and  that  a  student  be  known  as:  "Smith  (Mines),"  "Jones  (Engineer- 
ing)," or  "Robinson  (Chemistry)."  The  name  "School  of  Mines,"  further- 
more, is  too  valuable  an  asset  to  be  shuffled  out  of  existence,  even  in  the  concise 
and  familiar  university  idiom. 


SCHEME   OF  ATTENDANCE. 
First  Session.    October  2,  1882,  to  January  26,  iJ 

For  First  Class. 


HOURS. 

MONDAY. 

TUESDAY. 

WEDNESDAY. 

THURSDAY. 

Friday. 

Sec.  A.  Mathematics. 
10  to  II      Third  Division  1  rench. 
,  Fourth  Division  German. 

Sec,  A    Mathematics. 
Third  Division  German. 
Fourth  Division  French. 

Mathematics. 
Prof.  VAN  AMRINGE. 

Lecture  on  Drawing, 
Mr.  CHURCHILL. 

. 

Sec.  B.  Mathematics 
Second  Division  Frenc 
First  Division  Germa 

II  to  11 

Second  Division  French. 
First  Division  German. 

Third  Division  French. 
Fourth  Division  German. 

Chemistry, 
Prof.  CHANDLER. 

Third  Division  German. 
Fourth  Division  French. 

Fourth  Division  Fren 
Third  Division  Germ 

19  to  I 

First  Division  French. 
Second  Division  German. 

Physics, 
Prof.  ROOD. 

Physics, 
Prof  ROOD. 

Sec.  B.  Mathematics. 

First  Division  French. 

Second  Division  German. 

Physics, 
Prof  ROOD. 

I  to  3 

Chemistry, 
Prof.  CHANDLER.     | 

Sec.  B.  Mathematics. 

First  Division  French. 

Second  Division  German. 

Second  Division  French. 
First  Division  German. 

Chemistry, 
Prof.  CHANDLER. 

Sec.  A.  Mathematics 
Third  Division  Frenc 
Fourth  Division  Germj 

For  Second  Class. 


Descriptive  Geometry, 
to  to  II       Mr.  CHURCHILL. 

Descriptive  (Jeometry, 
Mr.  CHURCHILL. 

Second  Division  German. 
First  Division  French. 

First  Division  German. 

Second  Division  French. 

Sec.  B.  Mathematics. 

Mathematics, 
Prof.  VAN  AMRING 

..  .»  .-            Mathematics, 

"  •*»  "  Prof.  VAN  AMRINGE. 

Mathematics, 
Prof.  VAN  AMRINGE. 

Zoology, 

Prof.  NEWBERRY. 

Greek  Arch.  History, 

Prof.  WARE. 

Sec.  A.  Mathematics, 
Prof.  VAN  AMRlNGiE. 

Chemistry, 
Prof.  CHANDLER 

,,,„,,              Chemistry, 
"""i     Prof.  CHANDLER. 

Elements  of  Architecture, 

Prof.  WARE. 

Qualitative  Analysis, 

Dr.  WELLS. 

Chemistry, 
Prof.  CHANDLER. 

Botany, 
Prof.  NEWBERRY. 

First  Division  French 
Second  Division  Germa 

Second  Division  French. 
First  Division  German. 

1 

blowpipe  Analysis, 

Prof.  EGLESTON. 

Elements  of  Architecture, 

Prof.  WARE. 

Blowpipe  Analysis, 

Prof.  EGLESTON. 

Greek  Arch.  History, 

Prof.  WARE. 

Third  Division  German. 
Fourth  Division  French. 

Qualitative  Analysis 
Dr.  WELLS. 

,        1   Third  Division  French. 
"  '     Fourth  Division  German. 

Third  Division  French. 
Fourth  Division  German. 

Fourth  Division  PVenc 
I'hird  Division  Germa 

For  Third  Class. 


Metallurgy, 
Prof.  EGLE.>5T0N. 


Machinery, 
Adj.-Prof.  BUTTON. 


Mechanics, 
Prof.  PECK. 


Mineraloify, 
I      Prof  EGLESTON. 


t  to  5 


Physics, 

Prof.  ROOD. 

Mediaeval  History, 

Prof  WARE. 

Mineralogy, 

Prof  EGLESTON. 

History  of  Ornament, 

Prof.  WARE. 


Surveyinu, 
Adj.-Prof.  MUNROE. 


Geology, 
Prof.  NEWBERRY. 


Metallurgy, 

Prof  EGLESTON. 

The  Decorative  Arts, 

Prof.  WARE. 


Engineering, 
Prof.  TROWBRIDGE. 


Mediaeval  History, 

Prof.  WARE. 

Surveying, 

Adj.-Prof  MUNROE. 


Geology, 
Prof.  NEWBERRY. 


Physics, 
Prof.  ROOD. 
Specifications, 
Prof  WARE. 


Applied  Chemistry, 
Prof.  CHANDLER. 


Architectural  Design, 

Prof  WARE. 

Stoichiometry, 

Dr.  WALLER. 

Astronomy  and  Geodesy, 

Mr.  REES. 


Geology, 
Prof.  NEWBERRY. 


Engineering, 

Prof,  trowbridg: 


Mechanics, 
Prof.  PECK. 


Applied  Chemistry, 
Prof.  CHANDLER. 


Machinery, 

Adj.-Prof.  HUTTON 

Quantitative  Analysis 

Dr.  WALLER. 


Astronomy  and  Geodes' 
Mr.  REES. 


t  lOIt 


Practical  Mining, 
A.n.-Prof.  .MU.NROE. 

Civil  Kngineerinir, 
A4i.-Prof.  HUTTON. 


For  Fourth  Class. 


1  lot 


Economic  Geolofry, 
Prof.  NEWBERRY. 

Metallurgy, 

Prof.  Hil.KSTON. 

(  ivil  Knxincering, 

Prof.  TROWJlk  1 1  )GE. 

Properties  of  Materia), 
A4J..Prof.  HUTTON. 


Engineering, 
Prof.  TROWBRIDGE. 


Practical  Mining, 
Adi  -Prof.  MUNROE. 
Civil  Engineering, 
_  Mr.  GREKNLKAF. 

Civil  Engineering,    ~ 
Adj.-Prof  HUTTON. 

Assnying, 
Dr.  RICKETTS 

Engineering, 
Prof.  TROWBRIDGE. 


Civil  Engineering, 
Prof.  TROWBRIDGE. 

Mechanical  Engineering 
Adj.-Prof.  HUTTON?' 


Metallurgy 

Prof  EGLEsTON. 

Civil  Engineering, 

Adj.-Prof  HUTTON. 

Engineering, 

Prof  TROWBRIDGE. 

Applied  Chemistry 

Prof.  CHANDLER. 


Economic  Geology, 
Prof.  NEWBERRY. 


Mechanical  Engineering 
Adj.-Prof.  HUTTON. 


Engineering, 

Prof  TROWBRIDGE. 

Applied  Chemistry, 

Prof.  CHANDLER. 

Engineering, 
Prof.  TROWBRIDGE 


Mechanical  Engineerini 
Adj.-Prof.  HUTTON 


Practical  Mining, 

Adj.-Prof.  MUNROE 

Civil  Engineering, 

Mr.  GREENLEAF. 


Assaying, 

Dr.  RICKETTS. 

Astronomy  and  Geodes] 

Mr.  REES. 


Engineering, 
...-.    v,..„„wi  TK  Prof  TROWBRIDGI 

•s^er  Pror«.,,r  E<.i.,ts,„s.  al.i.trd  by  Mr.  M./sits     or  ,o  pract,V-»l  workT^  '•  ^'°^:P'P<=  Laboratory  and  Mineralogical  Colle 

Ij  K^^l?,'-""  ""'■'. '"  ■■^"7'y'"K  »>'inK  under  A dj  -Professor  M°'n  <n  -   a°,d    L  n'"'""^  ^"i  ^'^r""?'  """^^  '^"^  direction  of  Profess 
a  MacUo«  Constniclion  under  Adj.- Professor  H.-tton  «>i'NRn..,  and  the  Drawing  under  Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr.  Greenlba] 


SCHEME   OF  ATTENDANCE. 
Second  Session.     February  8,  1883,  to  May  18,  i{ 

For  First  Class. 


s. 

MONDAY. 

TUESDAY. 

WEDNESDAY. 

THURSDAY. 

FRIDAY. 

II 

Sec.  A.  Maihematics. 

Third  Division  French. 

Fourth  Division  German. 

Sec.  A.  Mathematics. 
Third  Division  German. 
Fourth  Division  French. 

Mathematics, 
Prof.  VAN  AMRINGE. 

Qualitative  Analysis, 
Dr.  WELLS. 

Sec.  B.  Mathematics. 
Second  Division  Frencl: 
First  Division  German 

12 

Second  Division  French. 
First  Division  German. 

Third  Division  French. 
Fourth  Division  German. 

Qualitative  Analysis, 
Dr.  WELLS. 

Third  Division  German. 
Fourth  Division  French. 

Fourth  Division  French 
Third  Division  Germai 

I 

First  Division  French. 
Second  Division  German. 

Physics, 
Prof.  ROOD. 

Physics, 
Prof.  ROOD, 

bee.  B.  Mathematics. 

First  Division  French. 

Second  Division  German. 

Physics, 
Prof.  ROOD. 

2 

Chemistry, 
Prof.  CHANDLER. 

Laboratory, 
Dr.  WELLS. 

Sec.  B.  Mathematics. 

First  Division  French. 

Second  Division  German. 

Second  Division  French. 
First  Division  German. 

Chemistry, 
Prof.  CHAN  DLER. 

Sec.  A.  Mathematics. 
Third  Division  French 
Fourth  Division  Germar 

4 

Laboratory, 
Dr.  WELLS. 

Laboratory, 
Dr.  WELLS. 

Laboratory, 
Dr.  WELLS. 

Laboratory, 
Dr.  WELLS. 

For  Second  Class. 


II 

Graphics, 
Mr.  CHURCHILL. 

Graphics, 
Mr.  CHURCHILL. 

Zoology, 
Prof.  NEWBERRY. 

First  Division  German. 

Second  Division  French. 

Sec.  B.  Mathematics. 

Mathematics, 
Prof.  V  AN  AMRINGE 

12 

Mathematics, 
Prof.  VAN  AMRINGE. 

Mathematics, 
Prof.  VAN  AMRINGE. 

Greek  Arch.  History, 

Prof.  WARE. 

Second  Division  German. 

First  Division  French. 

Sec.  A.  Mathematics, 
Prof.  VAN  AMRINGE. 

Chemistry, 
Prof.  CHANDLER. 

I 

Chemistry, 
Prof.  CHANDLER. 

Elements  of  Architecture, 

Prof.  WARE. 

Quantitative  Analysis, 

Dr.  WALLER. 

Chemistry, 
Prof.  CHANDLER. 

Botany, 
Prof.  NEWBERRY. 

Architecture, 

Prof.  WARE. 

First  Division  French. 

Second  Division  Germar 

2 

Second  Division  French. 
First  Division  German. 

Blowpipe  Analysis, 

Prof.  EGLESTON. 

Elements  of  Architecture, 

Prof.  WARE. 

Blowpipe  Analysis, 

Prof.  EGLESTON. 

Greek  Arch.  History, 

Prof.  WARE. 

Third  Division  German. 
Fourth  Division  French. 

Stoichiometry, 
Dr.  WALLER. 

3 

Third  Division  French. 
Fourth  Division  German. 

Third  Division  French. 
Fourth  Division  German. 

Fourth  Division  French 
Third  Division  German 

For  Third  Class. 


II 

Metallurgy, 
Prof.  EGLESTON. 

Physics, 

Prof.  ROOD. 

Mediaeval  History, 

Prof.  WARE. 

Metallurgy, 

Prof.  EGLESTON. 

History  of  Ornament, 

Prof.  WAKE. 

Physics, 
Prof.  ROOD. 
Specifications, 
Prof.  WARE. 

Engineering, 
Prof.  TROWBRIDGE 

12 

Machinery, 
Adj. -Prof.  HUTTON. 

Mineralogry, 

Prof.  EGLESTON. 

The  Decorative  Arts, 

Prof.  WARE. 

Engineering, 
Prof.  TROWBRIDGE. 

Applied  Chemistry, 
Prof.  CHANDLER. 

Mechanics, 
Prof.  PECK. 

I 

Mechanics, 
Prof.  PECK. 

Practical  Mining, 
Adj.-Prof.  MUNROE. 

Mediseval  History, 

Prof.  WARE. 

Practical  Mining, 

Adj.-Prof.  MUNROE. 

Architectural  Design, 

Prof.  WARE. 
Properties  of  Material, 
Adj.-Prof.  HUTTON. 

Applied  Chemistry, 
Prof.  CHANDLER. 

2 

Mineralogry, 
Prof.  EGLESTON. 

Geology, 
Prof.  NEWBERRY. 

Geology, 
Prof.  NEWBERRY. 

Geology, 
Prof.  NEWBERRY. 

Geodesy, 
Adj.-Prof.  REES. 

3 

Geodesy, 
Adj.-Prof  REES. 

For  Fourth  Class. 


II 

Ore  Dressing, 

Adj.-Prof.  MUNROE. 

Geodesy, 

Adj.-Prof.  REES. 

Engineering, 
Prof.  TROWBRIDGE. 

Civil  Engineering, 
Prof.  TROWBRIDGE. 

Economic  Geology, 
Prof.  NEWBERRY. 

Economic  Geology, 
Prof.  NEWBERRY. 

12 

Economic  Geology, 
Prof.  NEWBERRY. 

Metallurgy, 

Prof.  EGLES ION. 

Civil  Engineering, 

Prof.  TROWBRIDGE. 

Ore  Dressing, 
Adj  -Prof.  MUNROE. 

Civil  Engineering, 
Adj.-Prof.  HUTTON. 

Mechanical  Engineering, 
Adj.-Prof.  HUTTON. 

Properties  of  Material, 
Adj.-Prof.  HUTTON. 

Ore  Dressing, 

Adj.-Prof.  MUNROE. 

Civil  Engineering, 

Mr.  GREENLEAF. 

I 

Mechanical  Engineering, 
Adj.-Prof.  HUTTON. 

Metallurgy, 

Prof.  EGLESTON. 

Civil  Engineering, 

Adj.-Prof  HUTTON. 

Mining  Engineering, 

Prof.  TROWBRIDGE. 

Applied  Chemistry, 

Prof  CHANDLER. 

Engineering, 

Prof.  TROWBRIDGE. 

Applied  Chemistry, 

Prof.  CHANDLER. 

Mechanical  Engineering 
Adj.-Prof.  HUTTON. 

2 

Properties  of  Material, 
Adj.-Prof.  HUTTON. 

Engineering, 
Prof.  TROWBRIDGE. 

Engineering, 
Prof.  TROWBRIDGE. 

Mining  Engineering, 
Prof.  TROWBRIDGE 

S»  Hours  not  occupied  by  Lectures  are  devoted  to  Laboratory  Practice  in  Chemical  Analysis  and  Assaying,  under  Professo 
DLER,  assisted  by  Dr.  Waller,  Dr.  Ricketts,  and  Dr.  Wells  ;  or  to  work  in  the  Blow-pipe  Laboratory  and  Mineralogical  Collec 
under  Professor  Egleston,  assisted  by  Mr.  Moses;  or  to  practical  work  in  Surveying  and  Drawing,  under  the  direction  of  Professo 
bridge,  the  work  in  Surveying  being  under  Adj. -Professor  Munroe,  and  the  Drawing  under  Mr.  Churchill  and  Engineering  Con 
ons  under  Mr.  Greenleaf. 
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same  time  the  department  of  architecture  became  the  School  of 
Architecture  and  later  (1902)  a  division  of  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts. 

A  comparison  of  the  schedules  of  lectures,  recitations  and  labo- 
ratory work  of  the  year  1882-3  with  those  of  the  present  day  illus- 
trates clearly  the  specialization  which  the  curriculum  has  undergone 
in  the  past  quarter  century.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  technical  schools  are  in  large  degree  independent  of  one  another, 
and  also  that  a  number  of  the  subjects  now  taught  were  unknown 
in  1883 :  for  example,  nearly  all  of  those  given  by  the  department 
of  electrical  engineering,  many  of  the  courses  in  civil  and  mechanical 
engineering  and  some  in  metallurgy.  As  a  corollary,  it  might  be 
maintained  with  reason  that  it  was  easier  in  1883  to  become  an 
engineer  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  But,  though  the  training 
was  more  general  in  its  nature  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  students 
were  well  grounded  in  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences.  Many 
of  the  applications  of  these  subjects  were  left  to  be  learned  and 
developed  subsequently  in  that  best  of  laboratories — field  practice. 

For  a  few  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  School  the  classes 
were  small,  but  about  1872  they  began  to  increase  in  size.  In  the 
year  1882-3  the  total  number  of  students  in  all  courses  was  276, 
of  whom  155  were  mining  engineers,  44  civil  engineers,  50  chemists 
and  18  architects.  Besides  these  were  8  candidates  for  the  decree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  and  i  special  student.  There  were  no  stu- 
dents of  architecture  in  the  fourth  class,  that  course  having  been 
established  in  188 1,  as  already  noted.  In  the  same  year  21  students 
graduated  in  mining,  7  in  civil  engineering  and  6  in  chemistry.* 
Up  to  1887  the  mining  students  were  generally  in  the  majority,  as 
the  other  courses  (except  civil  engineering  and  chemistry)  had  not 
yet  l)een  organized.  There  w^ere  no  courses  leading  to  the  degrees 
of  mechanical  engineer  and  electrical  engineer.  The  first  electrical 
engineering  laboratory  in  the  School  of  Mines  was  fitted  up  in  1889 
and  the  first  degree  in  that  course  (which  was  in  the  beginning  a 
post-graduate  course  of  two  years)  was  conferred  in  1891.  In 
mechanical  engineering  the  first  degrees  were  dated  1901,  though  a 

cxcrcit.'s^xlrheIdTfhrir°A^'''r  ^"'l'^'/^."*  ^™^'  the  Commencement 
IrvTng  place  Academy  of  Music,  corner  of  14th  street  and 
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number  of  subjects  in  that  branch  had  long  been  given  to  students 
of  other  departments. 

The  growth  of  the  present  group  of  technical  schools  is  shown 
by  the  following  statistics  for  the  year  1908-9:  Total  number  of 
students  in  all  departments,  704,  of  which  228  were  mining  engi- 
neers, 19  metallurgists,  46  chemists  and  chemical  engineers,  146 
civil  engineers,  94  electrical  engineers,  108  mechanical  engineers, 
21  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees,  20  non-matriculated  or  special 
students  and  22  students  from  the  College,  taking  the  six-year 
course.*  To  complete  the  comparison  with  the  year  1882-3,  117 
students  in  architecture  should  be  included,  making  a  total  in  1908-9 
of  821. 

Possessing  in  1883  the  limited  material  facilities  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made  and  the  relatively  small  staff  of  teachers,  what 
are  the  reasons  for  the  reputation  enjoyed  then,  as  now,  by  the  School 
of  Mines?  There  were  well-appointed  chemical  laboratories  for 
qualitative,  quantitative  and  organic  analysis,  assaying  and  blow- 
pipe analysis.  But  there  was  no  mechanical  engineering  laboratory 
and  only  a  partially  developed  course  in  that  subject.  Electrical 
engineering  was  non-existent,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  its  appli- 
cations for  the  transmission  of  power,  nor  was  there  any  under- 
graduate laboratory  work  in  physics.  Free-hand  and  mechanical 
drafting  and  the  elements  of  machine  design  were  taught  with  some 
degree  of  thoroughness.  An  attempt  had  been  made,  without  much 
success,  to  establish  an  ore-dressing  laboratory,  but  systematic  in- 
struction in  the  practice  of  the  art  was  not  begun  until  the  Univer- 
sity moved  to  its  new  site  in  1897.  In  some  respects  the  School 
of  Mines  was  still  far  behind  the  best  European  schools  in  material 
aids  to  an  engineering  training. 

I  think  the  reasons  for  the  degree  of  success  attained  by  the 
School  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  character,  individuality  and 
devoted  service  of  the  men  who  established  and  cherished  it,  and 
who  were  so  prominent  in  their  several  departments  of  instruction 

*  Under  the  present  regulations,  students  of  the  first  class  are  not  required 
to  announce  the  courses  they  intend  to  take.  The  total  number  for  each 
department,  as  above,  is  therefore,  estimated  by  including  its  probable  proportion 
of  the  206  members  of  the  first  class ;  basing  the  division  on  the  numbers  taking 
the  several  courses  in  the  three  upper  classes. 
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during  the  first  twenty  years  of  Its  existence.     A  large  part  of  the 
students'  inspiration  and  stimulus  to  efficient  work  comes  from  the 
man  in  tlie  teacher.     Upon  the  average  of  mediocre  students — a 
majority  in   every  class — the  genuine  teacher   exercises   a  subtle 
influence  upon  ideals  and  ideas,  that  arouses  ambition  and  a  whole- 
some conviction  of  responsibility;  and  his  influence  is  valuable  also 
in  tending  to  an  early  elimination  of  the  incompetent,  who  fail  to 
reach  a  proper  attitude  towards  their  work,  mainly  because  they  are 
unfitted  for  it.     Another  reason — in  part  a  result  of  the  above — lies 
in  the  good  repute  and  standing  of  the  body  of  graduates  practising 
their  professions  in  this  country  and  abroad.     By  their  general  pro- 
fessional success  they  have  impressed  on  the  communities  in  which 
tiiey  have  labored  the  reputation  of  the  school  that  afforded  them 
their  training.     Civil  engineers  and  chemists  of   1883  and  other 
classes  are  not  less  proud  of  their  alma  mater  than  the  mining 
engineers. 

Of  the  faculty  of  1883  few  remain :  Chandler,  one  of  the  found- 
ers; Van  Amringe,  who  joined  the  teaching  staff  soon  after  the 
organization  of  the  School,  and  Munroe,  the  present  head  of  the 
department  of  mining.  Some  have  resigned,  but  many  of  those 
whose  strong  personalities  can  never  be  forgotten— Egleston,  Trow- 
bridge, Newberry,  Rood,  Peck,  Rees— have  passed  away. 

Robert  Peele 


THE  STUDENT  AS  AN  INVESTOR* 

ALL  courses  of  study  are  investments — primarily  of  the  student's 
time,  which  might  otherwise  be  turned  to  other  purposes,  and, 
secondarily,  of  money.  For  the  majority  of  men  who  carry  their 
work  beyond  the  bachelor's  degree,  not  only  the  time  but  the  money 
must  be  paid  out  of  principal,  and  the  financial  principal  which  the 
right  kind  of  man  is  willing  to  draw  upon  is  likely  to  be  small. 
There  may  be  younger  children  to  be  educated,  or  modest  luxuries 
that  the  father  and  mother  should  no  longer  deny  themselves. 
When  such  a  man  has  decided  that  he  owes  it  to  himself  and  to 
his  future  to  take  the  time  necessary  for  further  training,  he  rec- 
ognizes that  he  owes  it  to  others  to  make  the  most  economic  invest- 
ment possible,  so  far  as  further  drafts  on  the  family  funds  are  con- 
cerned. Unfortunately,  he  too  often  takes  this  to  mean  that  he 
must  get  his  training  at  the  lowest  possible  outlay  of  cash,  and 
resigns  himself  to  the  cheap  course  of  a  proprietary  law  or  medical 
school  in  a  small  city,  or  in  some  graduate  department  whose  main 
cost  to  the  institution  supporting  it  is  doubtless  the  paper  and  ink 
consumed  by  the  grandiose  announcement  in  the  catalogue. 

But  the  initial  cost  is  only  one  of  three  factors  to  be  considered, 
and  perhaps  the  least  important.  The  other  two  factors  are  the 
intrinsic  value  of  what  is  received  as  a  result  of  the  expenditure 
and  the  opportunities  open  to  a  competent  man  to  make  contribu- 
tions to  the  credit  side  of  his  ledger  during  his  course  of  study. 
When  these  three  elements  are  all  taken  into  consideration,  it  will 
be  clear  that  the  best  investment  for  the  man  worthy  of  advanced 
training  at  all  will  be  found  in  the  great  universities,  and  among 
them  in  the  urban  rather  than  in  the  rural  or  suburban ;  and  further, 
that  if  he  has  only  himself  to  look  after,  a  man  can  make  this  invest- 
ment without  undue  hardship.  The  same  considerations  apply  to 
the  undergraduate  course,  particularly  in  the  case  of  students  of 
the  mature,  self-reliant  type.     Family  or  other  sentimental  reasons, 

*  Reprinted  from  the  Evening  Post,  New  York,  Saturday,  August  7,  1909. 
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however,  often  control  the  choice  of  a  college  which  are  not  applied 
in  deciding  upon  an  institution  for  advanced  training. 

Entirely  apart  from  what  is  to  be  had  for  the  outlay,  the  actual 
cost  of  residence  at  a  city  university  is  less  than  is  popularly  sup- 
posed. Every  year  Columbia  students  who  do  not  look  as  if  they 
had  been  starved  in  mind  or  body  report  a  total  expenditure  for 
the  academic  year  of  less  than  five  hundred  dollars.  A  small  room 
in  the  dormitories  costs  one  hundred  dollars.  In  boarding  houses 
within  a  few  minutes'  walk,  rooms  may  be  had  for  less.  An  inex- 
pensive and  pleasant  manner  of  life  is  for  five  or  six  men  to  rent  an 
apartment  together  and  keep  house,  turn  about.  A  man  who  is  not 
above  keeping  an  eye  on  the  bargain  sales  which  the  great  depart- 
ment stores  hold  for  advertising  purposes  can  get  his  clothes  and 
other  furnishings  at  an  absurdly  low  figure.  Through  the  univer- 
sity he  may  receive  free  medical  advice,  and  may  meet  other  emer- 
gencies at  a  low  cost  or  none  at  all. 

In  addition  to  loan  funds  and  provision  in  special  cases  for  pay- 
ment by  instalments,  the  universities  make  generous  provision  for 
fellowships  and  scholarships.  The  question  of  scholarships,  which 
ordinarily  cover  tuition  only,  is,  however,  of  secondary  importance. 
The  proportion  of  tuition  charges  to  total  expenses  is  comparatively 
small,  and  as  the  applicants  far  outnumber  the  appointments,  the 
latter  are  likely  to  go  to  second  and  third  year  men  whose  merits 
are  known  to  the  appointing  bodies.  Generally  speaking,  a  man 
who  can  "  make  it  go  "  with  a  scholarship  can  make  it  go  without 
one,  though  the  appointment  is  undoubtedly  a  great  help  in  setting 
free  time  to  be  used  in  study  and  relaxation  and  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  and  other  desirable  acquisitions. 

The  most  important  factor,  however,  is  that  of  the  value  to  be 
received.  The  years  immediately  following  the  college  course 
make,  in  their  way,  quite  as  crucial  a  period  in  a  man's  life  as  the 
precedmg  undergraduate  years.  It  is  then  that  the  man  of  intel- 
lectual l)ent  is  likely  to  find  himself,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance that  these  years  be  spent  in  the  right  environment.  So  far  as 
the  direct  facilities  for  work  in  his  chosen  study  are  concerned,  it  is 
almost  axiomatic  that  the  best  advantages  will  be  found  in  the  great 
"n.versities.     If  a  man  wishes  to  see  some  of  the  practical  reasons 
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for  this,  let  him  study  the  financial  and  other  statistical  tables  in  the 
reports  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  which  are  available  in  any 
large  public  or  college  library. 

Of  course,  there  may  be  special  governing  factors  in  individual 
cases.  For  example,  some  preeminent  leader  in  his  particular  branch 
of  study  may  overbalance  other  factors.  A  German  student  of 
philosophy  in  Kant's  time  would  have  been  a  fool  to  go  to  one  of 
the  larger  universities  instead  of  to  Konigsberg;  the  philological 
student  who  went  to  Marsh,  at  Lafayette,  or  the  student  of  political 
science  who  sat  under  Lieber,  at  South  Carolina,  was  likely  to  be 
making  the  best  possible  educational  investment  in  his  particular  case. 

In  general,  however,  the  teachers  best  worth  listening  to  are 
drawn  from  all  over  the  country  to  the  large  universities,  and  with 
rare  exceptions  stay  there  during  their  prime.  These  exceptions 
themselves  indicate  the  quality  of  the  university  teaching  bodies. 
From  a  single  department  at  Columbia,  the  presidencies  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution,  Dartmouth  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
have  been  filled  recently,  and  from  a  single  department  at  Princeton 
the  presidencies  of  the  New  York  City  College,  Williams  and 
Princeton  herself. 

Each  separate  department  has  also  a  distinct  advantage  from 
having  always  on  tap  experts  in  widely  different  branches,  any 
one  of  whom  may  be  in  a  position  to  throw  invaluable  light  on  a 
problem  requiring  his  special  knowledge.  A  Latin  scholar,  for 
instance,  may  learn  a  good  deal  from  a  civil  engineer  about  Roman 
roads  and  aqueducts. 

The  teaching  staff  of  each  university  is  reinforced  by  its  treas- 
ures of  books  and  scientific  collections  and  apparatus;  and,  lying 
outside  its  direct  resources,  but  closely  bound  to  the  university  by 
formal  and  informal  ties,  is  the  vast  scientific  and  scholarly  wealth 
of  the  city.  New  York  and  the  other  large  cities  are  only  just 
beginning  to  realize  their  educational  responsibilities.  Among  the 
signs  of  the  times  here  are  the  clinical  clerkships  in  the  hospitals 
now  being  opened  to  medical  students,  the  generous  attitude  of  the 
museums  and  the  cooperation  of  practising  architects  and  engineers. 
There  are  practically  no  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  for  the  man  who 
is  competent  to  use  it  profitably,  any  scholarly  tool  which  he  needs 
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can  be  made  available.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  public  or  semi- 
public  facilities,  but  to  private  libraries  and  collections,  and  even, 
through  the  help  of  some  academic  intermediary,  to  the  unpub- 
lished contents  of  the  brain  of  the  final  authority  upon  the  point 
at  issue. 

In  addition  to  concrete  advantages,  there  is  the  question  of 
the  general  charging  of  the  intellectual  atmosphere.  It  may  be 
intangible,  but  it  is  a  real  stimulus  that  comes  to  university  teacher 
and  student  alike  from  working  within  hailing  distance  of  such 
institutions  as  the  New  York  Bar  Association,  the  Harvey  Society 
and  the  Rockefeller  Institute  in  medicine,  the  great  engineering 
societies,  the  Architectural  League,  or  the  Hispanic  Society,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  great  public  libraries,  museums  and  galleries.  A 
healthy  and  friendly  rivalry  exists  among  the  different  university 
departments  and  with  neighboring  schools.  There  is  not  one  med- 
ical school  in  New  York,  but  six,  and  the  same  general  condition  is 
true  with  respect  to  law,  education  and  engineering. 

Then,  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  city  is  one  of  intense  appli- 
cation. It  is  almost  impossible  either  for  teacher  or  student  to  loaf 
or  even  to  maunder,  and  as  a  result  the  departments  which  suffer 
from  dry  rot  themselves  and  are  likely  to  infect  their  students 
are  few. 

This  does  not  mean  that  a  student,  even  a  student  working  his 
way,  has  no  time  for  leisure.  If  he  knows  how  to  plan  his  day,  he 
has  ample  opportunity  for  physical  exercise  and  for  other  relaxa- 
tions, and  in  a  great  city  he  may  make  his  relaxation  a  vital  part 
of  his  education.  The  poor  man  stands  on  practically  the  same 
footing  as  the  rich,  for  an  expenditure  of  a  dollar  a  week,  chiefly 
for  carfare,  will  give  him  the  keys  of  the  city.  Free  tickets  for 
plays  or  concerts  that  are  a  little  above  the  heads  of  the  public  and 
need  some  '.'papering,"  are  constantly  being  sent  to  city  universities 
and  may  l^e  had  for  the  asking.  If  these  do  not  coincide  with  a 
man's  tastes;.there  is  always  the  gallery  of  the  gods,  and  a  man  can 
hear  the  opera  and  get  fifty  cents  to  boot  if  he  will  carry  a  spear 
asa"supe."  ^        ^ 

It  is  net  an  idle  curiosity  which  moves  us  to  see  and  hear  the 
people  who  are  making  history,  and  the  important  public  meetings 
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in  a  city  offer  an  opportunity  which  should  not  be  neglected.  At 
the  Grover  Cleveland  memorial  meeting,  held  in  New  York  last 
spring,  to  name  but  one,  the  speakers  included  the  President,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Governor  and  the  Mayor. 
Then  there  are  the  great  preachers  and  other  speakers,  and  distin- 
guished visitors  of  all  kinds.  In  the  course  of  the  year  many  of 
these  may  be  heard  at  the  university.  At  Columbia  there  were  two 
hundred  and  two  special  lectures  last  year.  Other  public  men  may 
be  observed  as  occasion  offers,  as  may  also  the  more  elusive  person- 
alities, such  as  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  Mr.  Harriman,  the  Big  Fellow 
(Tim  Sullivan),  and  "Mr.  Dooley,"  by  any  one  who,  in  President 
Butler's  phrase,  has  "  the  art  of  being  well  informed  " — which,  like 
other  useful  arts,  improves  with  practice. 

There  is,  too,  another  kind  of  information  which  can  not  be 
gained  from  the  printed  page,  certain  things  which,  to  be  known 
and  appreciated,  must  be  seen  or  heard — or  smelled.  Any  great 
city  is  full  of  such  sources  of  information.  No  man  can  help 
coming  into  contact  with  some  of  them,  and  the  wise  man  who 
makes  a  httle  preliminary  inquiry,  and  whose  "quiet  eye"  is  alert 
to  reap  the  harvest  of  which  Wordsworth  speaks,  can  make  oppor- 
tunity to  experience  the  best  of  them;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  make  up  an  astonishingly  large  part  of  the  educated  man's 
equipment.  The  word  picturesque  is  dreadfully  overworked  and 
misapplied,  but  it  does  stand  for  something  real  and  valuable,  and 
the  picturesque  quality  of  a  great  city  is  one  of  its  most  potent  assets. 

The  vital  issues  of  the  coming  years  in  our  land  are  destined  to 
be  on  social  questions,  and  much  that  a  man  reads  or  hears  in  the 
future  will  be  thrown  into  focus,  if  in  his  student  days  he  takes 
advantage  of  such  free  shows  as  Ellis  Island,  Cooper  Union,  the 
Stock  Exchange,  Central  Park  on  a  May  afternoon,  the  departure 
of  the  Mauretania,  or  the  tea-room  of  the  newest  hotel.  For  the 
benefit  of  him  who  has  never  been  abroad  or  who  wishes  to  refresh 
his  memories,  there  are  whole  sections  of  Europe  that  have  been 
imported  en  bloc.  He  can  see  a  real  Italian  festa,  or  go  to  the 
marionette  theater  where  the  best  seat  is  ten  cents,  or  to  a  Russian 
church  service.  He  can  dine  inexpensively  in  France,  Germany, 
Greece,  Hungary,  Syria — or  Bohemia.     The  advertised  Bohemia, 
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by  the  way,  is  but  a  dreary  and  tawdry  region,  but  for  the  man 
who  knows  where  to  look  there  are  real  Bohemian  oases  in  plenty. 

These  excursions  need  not  be  made  alone.  Apart  from  the 
friendship  to  be  made  in  class-room  and  library,  in  the  dormitory 
or  commons  or  fraternity  house,  there  are  sure  to  be  earlier  friends 
or  acquaintances  at  hand.  An  Amherst  man  who  came  to  Columbia, 
for  example,  last  year  would  have  found  thirty-two  fellow  collegians 
already  enrolled;  an  Oberlin  man  would  have  found  fourteen. 
There  were  twenty-three  students  from  the  state  of  North  Carolina, 
fifty-five  from  Indiana,  and  forty-one  from  California.  In  the  city 
at  large  there  is  sure  to  be  some  organization  of  his  fellow  alumni 
and  of  his  fraternity,  and  the  men  in  these  organizations  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  offer  the  companionship  and  counsel  of  elder 
brothers.  Nor  need  he  leave  the  university  to  broaden  his  horizon. 
At  the  end  of  the  day's  work  he  can  smoke  a  pipe  before  the  dormi- 
tory fire  with  a  man  from  South  Africa  or  China  or  Peru,  who  will 
give  him  a  wealth  of  new  ideas. 

The  whole  question  of  education  for  the  wise  use  of  leisure  is 
too  often  overlooked  in  this  country.  Success  in  a  business  or 
professional  career  is  a  barren  triumph,  if,  when  the  means  in 
time  and  money  to  gratify  a  man's  individual  tastes  have  come,  he 
finds  himself  without  intellectual  or  aesthetic  tastes  to  gratify — as 
many  a  college  student  who  is  today  devoting  all  his  spare  moments 
to  the  mastery  of  the  highly  technical  but  profitless  gossip  and  sta- 
tistics of  the  side-lines  will  come  to  reahze. 

Every  man,  and  above  all,  every  man  who  is  preparing  for  a 
profession,  should  give  himself  some  opportunity  to  develop  and 
train  not  only  the  intellectual  but  the  sesthetic  side  of  his  nature. 
It  is  no  sign  of  virility  for  a  man  to  be  able  to  enjoy  no  music  but 
rag-time  and  Moody  and  Sankey;  no  pictures  but  the  Sunday  sup- 
plements and  art  gift-books,  and  no  drama  but  the  productions  of 
the  Theater  Trust.  A  man  who  neglects  the  opportunities  which 
he  may  have  in  the  course  of  his  professional  study  is  shutting, 
probably  forever,  the  gates  to  the  great  havens  which  from  the 
begmning  of  time  men  have  used  as  refuges  from  the  press  of  daily 
circumstance.  It  is  likely  also  that  he  is  limiting  the  bonds  of 
companionship  with  his  wife  that  is  to  be,  for,  in  this  matter,  at 
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any  rate,  the  woman  of  the  United  States  is  much  wiser  than  her 
brother. 

Of  course  New  York  and  the  other  large  cities  are  not  the  only- 
places  where  the  soul  may  be  fed,  but  these  cities  are  the  inevitable 
centers  and  storehouses  of  those  things  which  nourish  it.  A  busy 
student  must  take  his  chance  for  such  opportunities.  In  the  small 
town,  the  loan  exhibition  or  the  symphony  concert  may  come  when 
he  can  not  take  advantage  of  it.  In  a  great  city,  some  opportunity 
for  development  is  always  awaiting  his  leisure.  Last  year,  for 
instance,  a  subway  trip  of  eight  minutes  took  hundreds  to  the 
Sorolla  paintings  at  the  Hispanic  Society  and  the  German  Sanger- 
fest,  with  Its  chorus  of  seven  thousand  voices,  was  to  be  enjoyed  a 
little  later  for  fifty  cents.  A  few  experiences  like  these  give  a  man 
standards  of  what  is  good  in  art  and  music  that  will  influence  his 
whole  life. 

There  are  certain  questions  of  dress  and  deportment  which  are 
absorbed  through  the  pores  of  a  student  in  a  metropolitan  city. 
Intrinsically  they  are  unimportant — "  a  man's  a  man  for  a'  that " — 
but  one  who  ignores  them  may  miss  the  chante  to  show  what  is  in 
him.  A  man  of  first-rate  intellectual  power  is  not  infrequently 
passed  over  because  he  unwittingly  errs  in  appearance  or  manner 
on  the  side  either  of  a  certain  scrubbiness  or  of  an  even  more  unfor- 
tunate "  nobbiness."  Accepted  social  conventions,  after  all,  are  like 
office  systems.  They  may  become  rigid  bonds  for  the  little  man, 
but  they  save  the  time  and  attention  of  the  big  man,  and  leave  him 
free  to  exercise  his  individuality  and  live  his  life. 

The  third  element  is  opportunity  to  earn  money  while  in  resi- 
dence. In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  amply  proved  that  a  man  of 
good  presence,  ability  and  gumption  can  work  his  way  at  a  city 
university.  The  annual  earnings  at  Columbia,  as  reported  by  the 
students  themselves,  have  averaged  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  last  three  years.  Indeed,  the  danger  in  many 
cases  is  that  a  man  will  be  tempted  to  neglect  his  academic  duties  in 
order  to  make  more  money  than  he  really  needs.  In  the  second 
place,  he  can  often  pay  his  expenses  in  whole  or  in  large  part  by 
occupations  which  add  to  his  scholarly  equipment  or  which  serve  as  a 
pleasant  foil  to  his  primary  duties.  Sometimes,  if  he  be  fortunate, 
his  work  has  both  of  these  desirable  qualities. 
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There  are  plenty  of  opportunities  for  a  man  to  teach  his  own 
subject.  For  example,  fifty-six  candidates  for  our  higher  degrees 
are  on  the  staff  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  night 
schools,  too,  are  largely  manned  by  our  graduate  and  professional 
students.  The  medical  student  often  gets  interesting  as  well  as 
profitable  cases  of  expert  nursing.  The  sociologist  can  get  settle- 
ment work.  Last  year  a  number  of  students  of  anthropology 
worked  their  way  by  collecting  data  for  a  report  upon  ethnic  condi- 
tions in  New  York.  A  geological  student  made  an  elaborate  and 
remunerative  survey  and  map  of  a  nearby  country  estate.  There 
are  bibliographical  and  museum  and  architectural  and  engineering 
jobs  for  the  men  who  have  the  requisite  training. 

The  valedictorian  of  this  year's  class  in  Columbia  College  was 
a  Customs  House  inspector;  a  friend  of  mine  served  as  a  police- 
man during  his  law  course;  another,  now  in  the  engineering  schools, 
is  in  the  Revenue  cutter  service.  Many  men  go  into  newspaper 
work,  either  as  university  reporters  for  the  city  papers  or  to  write 
the  New  York  letter  to  the  newspaper  at  home.  Others  "  lecture  " 
on  Seeing  New  York  omnibuses.  A  man  with  a  good  voice  can 
often  sing  his  way.  Several  men  have  paid  their  expenses  by 
organizing  after-school  classes  of  the  little  children  of  the  rich,  and 
opportunities  to  be  handsomely  paid  for  a  summer  trip  to  Europe 
are  not  infrequent. 

In  addition  to  the  steady  positions,  incidental  jobs  are  constantly 
turning  up,  which  put  a  little— sometimes  a  good  deal — of  ready 
money  into  a  man's  pocket.  These  windfalls  often  make  possible 
the  purchase  of  some  particular  book,  or  a  trip  to  Washington  or 
Boston,  or  a  subscription  to  the  Ring,  or  to  a  Shakspere  revival- 
expenditures  that  have  all  the  fun  of  being  extravagances  and  are 
at  the  same  time  wise  investments. 

Each  year  there  are  many  calls  for  proctors  from  the  University 
or  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  There  is  paid  election  work  of 
various  kinds.  Last  winter,  when  Commissioner  Edwards  was 
cleaning  up  the  Street  Cleaning  Department,  twenty  Columbia  men 
were  employed  as  snow-removal  inspectors,  and  some  of  them  had  an 
interesting  time  of  it.  Men  get  work  as  lay  readers  or  preachers, 
or,  paid  to  return  to  nature,  trim  trees  in  the  springtime.     Others 
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serve  as  artists'  models,  or  write  valentines,  and  even  sonnets,  to 
order. 

What  has  been  said  applies  to  the  first-rate  man.  The  inferior 
man  should  not  take  up  advanced  work  in  the  first  place,  and  if 
he  does,  he  cannot  profit  by  the  opportunities  which  the  city  offers. 
The  intellectual  pace  is  too  swift,  and  if  there  are  many  opportu- 
nities for  earning  money,  there  are  many  more  men  of  mediocre 
ability  who  are  on  the  lookout  for  them. 

Perhaps  the  wisest  thing  for  a  man  in  some  given  case  may  be 
to  put  off  his  advanced  work  for  a  year  and  save  money  while 
teaching  or  pursuing  the  uninspiring  but  lucrative  art  of  life  insur- 
ance or  other  canvassing.  This  would  apply  especially  to  one  who 
is  looking  forward  to  medicine  or  engineering,  for  the  long  labor- 
atory hours  in  these  courses  make  it  distinctly  harder  for  the  men 
to  earn  money  while  they  are  in  residence. 

But  the  man  of  intellectual  ability  and  health,  with  a  sense  of 
humor  and  a  sense  of  responsibility — both  are  necessary — who  has 
even  a  small  working  capital  and  has  no  one  but  himself  to  feed 
and  clothe,  may  look  forward,  with  as  much  certainty  as  he  can  to 
anything  in  this  uncertain  world,  to  the  opportunity  to  obtain  the 
best  possible  equipment  for  his  life  work  in  a  metropolitan  univer- 
sity, and,  at  the  close  of  his  course,  to  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
starting  upon  it. 

Frederick  P.  Keppel 


FOREIGN  UNIVERSITY  CELEBRATIONS 
I.    The  Darwin  Centenary  Celebration  at  Cambridge 

THE  centenary  of  Darwin's  birth  and  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  Origin  of  Species  have  been  celebrated  in  many  countries 
during  the  past  twelvemonth,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  com- 
memoration has  equaled  in  interest  or  significance  that  which  was 
held  at  Cambridge  during  the  last  week  in  June.  It  was  fitting  that 
the  greatest  of  the  celebrations  in  Darwin's  honor  should  be  held 
in  the  land  of  his  birth  and  at  his  own  university;  and  it  was  no 
doubt  the  general  recognition  of  this  that  brought  together  so 
remarkable  a  body  of  men  at  Cambridge.  Very  many  of  the  fore- 
most leaders  of  biological  science  from  every  civilized  land  were 
present,  either  as  the  official  delegates  of  universities,  learned  socie- 
ties and  institutions,  or  as  invited  guests;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  such  a  gathering  has  been  seen  before  or  is  likely  to  take 
place  again.  The  university  authorities,  on  their  part,  were  singu- 
larly fortunate  in  planning  and  carrying  out  a  program  which  in 
dignity  and  impressiveness  of  ceremonial  and  in  brilliancy  of  social 
entertainment  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  great  occasion. 

Those  who  know  the  English  universities  need  not  be  told  how 
well  adapted  they  are  for  such  festivities.  The  ancient  halls  and 
beautiful  quadrangles  of  Cambridge  formed  an  ideal  setting  for  the 
celebration  in  both  its  serious  and  its  lighter  aspects.  In  the  Senate 
House  there  were  simple  but  imposing  ceremonies,  to  which  the 
varied  academic  costumes  from  many  countries  lent  an  aspect  of 
gorgeous  pageantry.  In  the  gardens  of  the  colleges,  illuminated  at 
night  with  innumerable  lamps,  there  were  charming  informal  gar- 
den-parties, where  guests  and  hosts  met  to  renew  old  acquaintance 
and  make  new.  And  the  company  came  from  the  ends  of  the 
world.  Among  the  hundreds  of  guests  and  delegates  were  repre- 
sentatives from  Japan,  Java,  India,  Ceylon,  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
South  Africa,  Egypt  and  South  America,  as  well  as  from  every 
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European  country,  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  spectacle 
of  such  a  company  of  eminent  men  gathered  together  in  Darwin's 
honor,  representing  not  only  every  branch  of  biology,  but  many  other 
sciences,  was  something  never  to  be  forgotten.  One  asked  oneself 
if  it  w^ere  really  possible  that  only  a  few  years  ago  the  theory  of 
organic  evolution  was  the  subject  of  acrimonious  controversy  and 
Darwin  the  object  of  violent  attack.  One  wondered  what  Darwin 
himself  would  have  thought  of  it  all.  We  may  be  fairly  sure  that 
he  would  have  been  filled  with  astonishment,  perhaps  even  with 
dismay;  and  probably  he  would  have  lost  no  time  in  escaping  to 
the  solitude  of  Down  to  resume  his  quiet  studies  on  orchids  and 
earthworms. 

The  celebration  opened  with  a  brilliant  general  reception  at  the 
Fitz  William  Museum  on  the  evening  of  June  22,  at  which  the  dele- 
gates and  guests  were  received  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
Lord  Rayleigh,  and  by  Lady  Rayleigh.  The  formal  exercises 
began  the  following  morning  with  a  general  convocation  in  the 
Senate  House,  at  which  an  opening  address  of  welcome  by  Lord 
Rayleigh  was  followed  by  the  presentation  of  inscribed  addresses 
to  the  university  by  the  official  delegates,  and  by  a  series  of  speeches 
on  Darwin's  influence  on  biological  science.  It  was  a  dramatic 
scene  as  the  delegates  were  introduced  and  came  forward,  one  by 
one,  to  present  their  messages  of  greeting.  First  came  in  succes- 
sion those  from  America,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Egypt,  France,  Greece,  Germany,  Holland  and  Italy,  after  which 
a  longer  address  was  delivered  in  German  by  Professor  Hertwig, 
delegate  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  one  in 
French  by  Professor  Metchnikoff,  delegate  of  the  Pasteur  Institute 
in  Paris.  Next  came  the  delegates  from  Japan,  Norway,  Portugal, 
Russia,  Spain,  Sweden  and  Switzerland,  followed  by  a  third  group 
including  those  from  the  British  Colonies  and  British  Isles,  Pro- 
fessor Osborn,  of  New  York,  delegate  of  the  American  Philosoph- 
ical Society,  then  made  an  admirable  speech  in  the  course  of  which 
he  made  presentation  to  Christ's  College,  on  behalf  of  the  American 
delegates,  of  a  bronze  replica  of  the  bust  of  Darwin  recently  exe- 
cuted for  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  An  address 
by  Sir  E.  Ray  Lankester,  delegate  of  the  Royal  Society  of  England, 
closed  the  session. 
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In  the  afternoon  a  garden  party  was  given  in  the  quadrangles 
of  Christ's  College,  at  which  opportunity  was  given  to  view  the 
rooms  occupied  by  Darwin  as  an  undergraduate  student,  a  very 
interesting  collection  of  Darjiiniana  was  exhibited,  and  the  engrossed 
addresses  presented  in  the  morning  were  also  on  view.  In  the 
evening  nearly  five  hundred  guests  sat  down  to  a  banquet  at  the 
New  Examination  Hall,  while  the  ladies,  to  the  number  of  nearly 
three  hundred,  were  entertained  at  dinner  at  Newnham  College. 
At  the  banquet  speeches  were  made  by  Lord  Rayleigh,  by  the  former 
Prime  Minister  Rt.  Hon.  Mr.  Balfour,  by  Professors  Arrhenius  of 
Stockholm  and  Poulton  of  Oxford,  and  by  Mr.  William  Erasmus 
Darwin,  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  Darwin.  Mr.  Darwin,  who  is 
said  to  bear  a  very  striking  resemblance  to  his  illustrious  father, 
spoke  at  some  length,  and  in  a  most  delightful  way,  of  his  memories 
of  the  family  life  at  Down,  and  particularly  of  Darwin's  relations 
with  his  children.  The  day  ended  with  another  beautiful  garden- 
party  at  Pembroke  College. 

The  following  morning,  June  24,  was  devoted  to  the  conferring 
of  honorary  degrees  in  the  Senate  House,  followed  by  an  address 
by  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  on  Darwin's 
work  as  a  geologist.  The  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  science  was 
conferred  on  twenty-one  of  the  delegates,  representing  France  (3), 
Germany  (7),  Belgium  (i),  Holland  (i),  Russia  (i),  Austria- 
Hungary  (2),  Denmark  (i),  Switzerland  (i),  England  (i)  and 
America  (3).  It  is  said  that  the  university  at  first  planned  to 
confine  the  honorary  degrees  to  representatives  of  countries  other 
than  England,  but  in  deference  to  a  widely  expressed  desire  an 
exception  was  made  in  favor  of  Darwin's  son  and  biographer,  Mr. 
Francis  Darwin,  a  distinguished  botanist,  and  president  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  He  was 
greeted  with  demonstrative  and  long-continued  applause.  Certain 
features  of  the  academic  ceremonial  were  interesting,  and  even  some- 
what amusing,  to  an  American  university  man  who  witnessed  them 
for  the  first  time.  The  Latin  orations  descriptive  of  the  technical 
achievements  of  the  recipients  were  recited  by  the  public  orator.  Dr. 
Sandys,  with  a  fervor  that  was  much  appreciated;  and  they  gained 
m  picturesqueness  here  and  there  by  a  touch  of  sly  humor  such  as 
we  are  hardly  accustomed  to  look  for  in  such  productions. 
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The  final  event  was  a  garden-party  given  in  the  Fellows'  Garden 
of  Trinity  by  the  Darwin  family,  including  Mr.  William  Darwin, 
Sir  George  and  Lady  Darwin,  Mr.  Francis  Darwin  and  Miss  Frances 
Darwin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Darwin,  Mrs.  Litchfield  and  Miss 
Darwin.  After  this  many  of  the  guests  left  for  a  conversazione  at 
the  Royal  Society  in  London.  On  the  following  day  opportunity 
was  given  to  visit  Down  and  inspect  Darwin's  house  and  the  gardens 
and  greenhouse  where  many  of  his  experiments  on  plants  were 
carried  on. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  celebration  were  two  exhibitions, 
one  in  the  Old  Library  of  Christ's  College,  comprising  a  collection 
of  Darwin's  portraits,  books  and  instruments  (some  of  the  latter 
used  on  the  famous  expedition  of  the  Beagle),  and  of  honors 
received  from  scientific  and  academic  bodies.  One  could  not  but 
be  struck  with  the  simplicity,  indeed  the  crudity,  of  the  apparatus 
with  which  he  worked.  Even  more  interesting,  if  possible,  was 
Darwin's  working  library,  exhibited  at  the  Botany  School,  to  which 
it  has  been  transferred  by  Dr.  Francis  Darwin.  Here  one  may  read 
the  marginal  notes,  written  by  Darwin  more  than  a  half  century  ago 
in  some  of  the  early  works  on  heredity  and  the  principles  of  breed- 
ing, which  reveal  how  quick  and  sure  was  his  instinct  for  significant 
facts,  even  when  he  could  not  understand  their  meaning.  He  was 
himself  destined  to  discover  their  meaning  in  many  cases;  others 
always  remained  to  him  wholly  enigmatical.  "  How  odd ! ",  he 
writes  in  the  margin  of  one  book;  and  again  on  the  following  page, 
with  added  emphasis,  " Hozv  odd!''  This  refers  to  a  fact  that 
Darwin  never  comprehended,  at  that  time  or  afterwards,  because 
it  is  only  intelligible  in  the  light  of  Mendel's  discoveries ;  and  these, 
made  long  afterwards,  never  came  to  Darwin's  knowledge. 

A  word  may  be  added  regarding  the  beautiful  Darwin  memorial 
volume,  issued  by  the  University  Press  in  connection  with  the  cele- 
bration under  the  title  "Darwinism  and  modern  science."  This 
volume  comprises  twenty-eight  essays  by  leading  authorities,  which 
deal  with  subjects  (to  mention  but  a  few)  as  far  apart  as  the  minute 
structure  of  cells  and  nuclei,  the  movements  of  plants,  the  laws  of 
heredity,  the  genesis  of  double  stars,  and  the  relations  of  evolution 
to  human  society,  to  modern  philosophy,  and  to  religious  thought. 
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"The  greatness  of  a  man,"  says  Professor  Chamberlin,  "is  shown 
in  what  he  is,  in  what  he  does,  and  in  what  he  sets  a-doing."  Had 
we  no  other  evidence  of  Darwin's  eminence  in  each  of  these  ways, 
enough  might  be  found  in  the  fact  that  his  hfe  and  work  could  have 
inspired  such  a  volume.  It  has  gradually  become  clear  that  Darwin's 
work,  which  began  with  such  apparently  trivial  occupations  as  the 
collection  of  beetles  and  the  minute  study  of  barnacles,  was  destined 
to  end  by  setting  its  impress  on  every^  field  of  human  thought,  and 
that  it  marked  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  intellectual  progress. 
The  University  of  Cambridge  is  heartily  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
success  with  which  it  has  celebrated  an  historical  event  of  the  first 
magnitude ;  and  those  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  be  present  will 
look  back  upon  the  days  in  Cambridge  with  many  pleasant  memories. 

Edmund  B.  Wilson 


2.  The  Celebration  of  the  Five  Hundredth  Anniversary  of 
THE  University  of  Leipzig 

The  University  of  Leipzig  was  the  second  in  the  present  Ger- 
man Empire  to  celebrate  the  five  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  foun- 
dation. In  Austria  both  Prague  (founded  in  1348)  and  Vienna 
(1365)  antedate  it,  in  Germany  only  Heidelberg,  whose  semi-mil- 
lenary fell  in  1886,  The  tiny  university  of  Rostock  in  Mecklenburg 
will  have  its  turn  in  1919,  and  the  next  thereafter  to  celebrate  will 
be  Greifswald,  in  1956. 

In  the  recent  function  at  Leipzig  a  standard  was  set  which  the 
successors  will  find  it  difficult  to  reach.  Three  corporate  bodies  united 
to  make  the  festival  a  noteworthy  one:  the  Royal  Saxon  Govern- 
ment, the  Municipality  of  Leipzig,  and  the  University;  and  the  King 
of  Saxony  showed  his  keen  personal  interest  by  taking  part  in  every 
ceremony  from  beginning  to  end,  and  finally  by  giving  a  noble 
entertainment  at  Meissen  to  some  four  hundred  of  the  "  honorary 
guests"  of  the  University. 

The  arrangements  were  a  marvel  of  completeness  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  and  were  carried  out  not  only  with  military  precision 
but  with  an  unfailing  courtesy  and  a  kindliness  that  were  beyond 
praise.     Of  course  every  one  present  at  the  ceremonies  was  either  in 
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full  military  or  diplomatic  uniform  or  in  the  evening  dress  univer- 
sally worn  in  continental  Europe  at  such  times,  with  orders  and 
medals,  so  that  the  whole  aspect  of  the  audiences  was  brilliant  in  the 
extreme.  Yet  of  strictly  academic  costumes  there  were  fewer  than 
one  would  have  expected.  Not  many  of  the  German  universities 
have  a  system  of  academic  dress,  except  that  the  rectors  generally 
wear  a  richly  ornamented  gold  chain  over  their  shoulders  on  state 
occasions,  but  the  rector  and  deans  of  the  University  of  Leipzig 
wore  exceedingly  handsome  robes  of  velvet  trimmed  with  fur;  and 
some  of  the  delegates  from  English  and  French  universities  were 
truly  gorgeous,  notably  a  Frenchman  in  a  robe  of  the  richest  yellow 
silk  and  ermine. 

The  festivities,  which  I  attended  as  a  substitute  delegate  for  Dean 
Burgess,  who  was  unfortunately  prevented  by  illness  from  being 
present,  began  with  the  welcoming  of  the  honorary  guests  in  the 
Aula  of  the  University  on  the  evening  of  July  28,  by  the  Rector.  The 
many  presents  sent  to  the  University  were  exhibited,  an  imposing 
fresco  painting  on  the  wall  of  the  Aula,  by  Max  Klinger,  was  shown 
for  the  first  time,  and  an  excellent  collation  served.  The  gathering 
was  entirely  informal,  and  most  enjoyable.  Those  foreigners  who, 
like  myself,  had  studied  in  Germany  many  years  before  met  numer- 
ous old  friends  and  made  personal  acquaintance  with  many  men 
known  to  us  previously  through  the  community  of  scholarship  and 
research.  While  the  reception  was  going  on,  a  great  Garden  Party 
was  held  in  the  large  and  beautiful  Palm  Garden,  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city,  with  military  bands,  choruses  of  men  and  women  singers, 
and  excellent  fireworks. 

The  sequence  of  formal  functions  was  as  follows : 

Thursday : — Formal  reception  of  the  King  at  the  Railway  Sta- 
tion. Service  in  the  University  Church.  Ceremonies  in  the  Muni- 
cipal Theater,  consisting  of  addresses  by  the  Rector  and  the  King, 
and  the  congratulations  presented  by  the  Government,  the  City  of 
Leipzig,  the  other  universities  of  Germany,  and  in  succession  of 
those  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  the  Academies  of  Science  and 
other  learned  bodies,  and  concluding  with  a  cantata  composed  for  the 
occasion  and  sung  by  the  two  great  choral  societies  of  the  Univer- 
sity.— Grand  banquet  given  by  the  Royal  Saxon  Government,  and 
garden  party,  both  held  at  the  Palm  Garden. 
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Friday: — Ceremonies  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  University. 
Presentation  by  the  King  of  his  own  portrait-statue  to  the  Univer- 
sity. Address  by  the  Rector;  matriculation  of  the  King's  two 
younger  sons  as  students;  oration  by  Professor  Wundt;  announce- 
ment of  honorary  degrees. — Historical  procession,  carried  out  chiefly 
by  students,  with  the  aid  of  about  two  hundred  cavalrymen  from 
the  regiments  in  garrison  at  Leipzig. — Gala  performance  in  the 
Municipal  Theater,  and  gala  concert  in  the  Gewandhaus. — Festkom- 
mers. 

Saturday : — Royal  dinner  to  specially  invited  guests,  at  Meissen. 

In  spite  of  the  length  of  the  chief  ceremonies  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  they  were  marked  by  an  elevation  of  tone  and  an  easy  dig- 
nity that  kept  them  from  being  tiresome.  To  the  Rector  Magnificus 
fell  the  arduous  task  of  making  some  six  or  eight  addresses  and  re- 
sponses, long  and  short,  all  of  which  were  excellently  well  done,  and 
lightened  by  a  facile  play  of  humor.  At  Thursday's  ceremonies  the 
most  striking  scene  was  when  the  rectors  of  the  twenty  other  Ger- 
man universities  in  a  body,  each  wearing  his  great  gold  chain  of 
office,  presented  their  congratulations  through  their  spokesman,  the 
rector  of  Heidelberg,  Professor  Windelband.  In  the  series  of  brief 
addresses  which  followed,  the  felicitations  of  the  universities  of  the 
British  Empire  were  spoken  by  Professor  Mahaffy  of  Dublin,  those 
of  the  American  universities  by  President  Schurman  of  Cornell. 
The  most  delightful  address  was  made  by  Professor  Chuquet  of 
Paris,  whose  inimitably  Gallic  and  graceful  wit,  clothed  in  the  most 
limpid  French,  called  forth  rapturous  applause. 

A  striking  example  of  discipline  and  endurance  was  given  by  the 
deputations  of  the  Corps  and  other  students'  associations  who 
formed  a  guard  of  honor  on  the  stage.  From  beginning  to  end  of 
the  ceremony,  which  lasted  three  hours  and  three  quarters,  they 
stood  erect,  without  flinching  or  drooping. 

The  best  part  of  the  Friday  ceremony  in  the  Wandelhalle  (or 
concourse)  of  the  university,  was  the  noble  oration  delivered  by  Pro- 
fessor Wundt.  Its  general  subject  was  the  position  and  duty  of  the 
university  in  the  state,  as  exemplified  by  the  history  and  vicissitudes 
of  the  German  universities,  particularly  of  Leipzig.  The  oration, 
received  with  the  liveliest  applause,  was  followed  by  the  announce- 
ments, made  by  the  deans  of  the  four  faculties,  of  the  honorary  de- 
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grees  conferred.  Of  the  eighty-six  in  all,  five  went  to  the  United 
States:  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Professors  Michelsen  of  Chicago, 
Loeb  of  the  University  of  California,  and  Burgess  and  Wilson  of 
Columbia. 

After  a  brief  interval,  the  historical  procession  began  to  move. 
Nearly  two  thousand  people  in  all,  among  them  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  students,  composed  the  fifteen  groups  of  which  the  proces- 
sion was  chiefly  made  up.  The  greatest  care  had  been  taken  to  se- 
cure historical  accuracy  of  costume,  and  in  most  cases  the  resulting 
effect  was  extremely  good.  Of  course  fairly  free  rein  had  been  given 
the  students,  and  some  of  the  groups  were  rather  broadly  comic, 
among  the  best  being  floats  representing  the  Universitdtskarzer  or 
university  prison,  and  the  scene  of  "  Faust "  that  is  laid  in  Auer- 
hach's  Keller  in  Leipzig.  Near  the  head  of  the  procession  marched 
the  non-German  students  many  of  them  wearing  their  strange  and 
picturesque  national  costumes,  and  all  together  giving  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  very  cosmopolitan  make-up  of  the  university.  The 
women  students  provided  an  interesting  group,  representing  Lessing 
and  his  theatrical  associates  and  friends,  in  the  years  1746-8.  The 
entire  absence  of  anything  tawdry  or  flashy  was  most  gratifying. 

In  many  ways,  however,  the  most  remarkable  function  of  the 
whole  festival  was  the  large  Festkommers,  held  on  Friday  evening  in 
a  great  building,  of  very  substantial  appearance  and  construction,  put 
up  especially  for  the  occasion  on  public  grounds  outside  the  city. 
Nearly  five  hundred  tables,  each  for  twenty  guests,  provided  places 
for  the  ten  thousand  participants.  Every  one  found  at  his  place  a 
little  book,  admirably  printed,  with  the  words  of  the  songs  to  be  sung 
and  the  necessary  instructions  for  taking  part  in  the  formalities  of 
beer-drinking  on  such  an  imposing  scale.  A  large  military  band 
gave  the  signals  for  the  different  exercises  by  means  of  fanfares 
composed  for  the  occasion ;  and  that  there  might  be  no  mistake,  the 
notes  of  each  one  were  printed  on  the  program.  Here  again  the 
King  presided,  and  commanded  a  Salamander  in  the  most  orthodox 
style. 

•  This  ended  the  celebration  proper ;  but  on  the  following  evening 
a  Royal  dinner  of  great  brilliancy  was  given  to  some  four  hundred 
persons,  mostly  delegates  from  other  universities,  in  the  beautiful 
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Albrechtsburg  at  Meissen,  on  the  Elbe.  The  charming  old  castle, 
high  above  the  river,  gave  a  noble  setting  to  a  most  mterestmg 
scene-  and  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  there  brought 
away  a  vivid  mental  picture  of  the  mediseval  pile  as  it  glowed  m  the 
crimson  and  orange  of  hundreds  of  torches  and  Bengal  lights  set 

about  the  battlements. 

Edward  D.  Perry 


3.  The  Louvain  and  Geneva  Anniversaries 
The  anniversaries  celebrated  in  May  by  the  University  of  Lou- 
vain and  in  July  by  the  University  of  Geneva  were,  at  least  in  their 
ecclesiastical  features,  sharply  contrasted  events;  and  the  contrast 
was  heightened  by  the  fact  that  Louvain  University  was  not  com- 
memorating its  original  foundation  nor,  primarily,  its  past  centuries 
of  fruitful  activity,  but  its  reestablishment  in  1834  as  a  Catholic 
University,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  commemoration  of  the 
foundation  of  the  University  of  Geneva  in  1559  was  associated 
with  the  celebration,  by  the  university,  the  city,  the  canton  and  the 
•Reformed  Church,  of  the  birth,  fifty  years  earlier,  of  John  Calvin, 
founder  of  both  church  and  university.     Although  both  of  these 
university  festivals  were  strictly  academic  in  character  and  were 
conducted  with  such  tact  that  the  Catholic  delegate  could  be  as  com- 
fortable at  Geneva  as  the  Protestant  at  Louvain,  the  two  functions 
were  still  in  a  marked  degree  ecclesiastical :  they  were  demonstra- 
tions of  the  two  great  churches  which  divide  the  allegiance  of 
western  Christians. 

Louvain  is  the  intellectual  center  of  the  Catholic  party  in  Bel- 
gium. From  the  University  of  Louvain  came  the  movement  for 
the  establishment,  under  the  name  of  "peasant  guilds,"  of  those 
modem  cooperative  agricultural  associations  which  have  solidified 
the  rural  vote  and  kept  the  Catholic  party  in  power  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  Not  only,  accordingly,  was  the  Louvain  function  splen- 
did with  ecclesiastical  vestments,  but  it  rallied  the  leaders  of  the 
Catholic  party  in  Belgium,  in  France  and  in  other  European  coun- 
tries, and  a  municipal  invitation  to  attend  the  unveiling  of  a  statue 
of  Lipsius  bnnight  to  Louvain,  during  the  academic  celebration,  a 
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picturesque  procession  of  delegates  of  the  peasant  guilds.  Corre- 
spondingly, the  foreign  universities  represented  were  for  the  most 
part  those  of  Latin  Europe  and  America,  although  those  of  Great 
Britain  were  well  represented.  The  celebration  was  favored  by 
good  weather.  It  was  admirably  conducted,  and  it  was  most  inter- 
esting and  impressive.  The  foreign  delegates  were  most  hospitably 
entertained,  both  by  the  university  and  its  professors  and  by  the 
citizens. 

In  Geneva,  the  "  Protestant  Rome "  of  the  sixteenth  and  sev- 
enteenth centuries,  there  was  a  similar  but  far  more  extensive  rally- 
ing of  the  clergy  of  the  Reformed  and  Presbyterian  churches;  the 
city  was  as  somber  with  clerical  black  as  Louvain  had  been  gay  with 
clerical  gold  and  purple.  The  sky  lamentably  emphasized  the  con- 
trast in  the  color  scheme :  it  had  beamed  on  Louvain,  it  wept  stead- 
ily and  copiously  upon  Geneva.  The  magnificent  setting  of  the 
scene,  between  the  lake  and  the  mountains,  was  obscured;  the  ex- 
cursions and  garden  fetes  which  should  have  enlivened  the  week 
were  hopelessly  damped;  and  a  historical  pageant,  organized  with 
accurate  knowledge  and  artistic  feeling,  wound  through  the  streets 
and  along  the  quays  in  soggy  ineffectiveness.  In  spite  of  this  dis- 
advantage, the  celebration  was  a  great  and  a  memorable  thing. 
Never  before,  perhaps,  had  so  many  universities  been  represented  at 
a  single  function :  delegates  came  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
and  America,  but  from  many  parts  of  Australasia,  Asia  and  Africa. 
At  no  purely  English  celebration  have  the  universities  of  the  English- 
speaking  nations  been  more  fully  represented.  The  gathering  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe  of  men  eminent  in  every  field  of  science 
would  in  itself  have  made  the  occasion  notable,  even  if  the  historical 
associations  connected  with  the  celebration,  and  the  shrewdness  and 
kindliness  of  the  Swiss  people,  from  the  president  of  the  Confedera- 
tion to  the  Genevese  hotel-keepers,  had  not  made  it  what  every  for- 
eign visitor  found  it — an  interesting  experience  and  a  grateful 
memory. 

MuNROE  Smith 


JOHN  STEWART  KENNEDY 

THE  long  life  of  John  Stewart  Kennedy,  which  ended  on  October 
31,  1909,  is  truly  described  as  a  life  of  consecutive  fidelities. 
No  life  that  has  been  lived  in  New  York  illustrates  so  completely 
as  his  how  untouched  and  untainted  sound  character  may  be  by 
material  success  and  all  that  it  brings.  To  the  pomps  and  vanities 
of  wealth  Mr.  Kennedy  lived  and  died  a  total  stranger.  The  fast 
hold  which  the  Christian  teaching  of  his  youth  had  upon  his  entire 
nature  made  him,  as  he  grew  in  influence  and  as  his  possessions 
increased,  more  and  more  completely  the  steward  and  trustee  of 
what  Providence  had  placed  in  his  hands. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  career  and  many  sided  public  service  may  be 
pointed  to  with  genuine  pride,  not  only  as  an  answer  to  the  indis- 
criminate calumny  which  attacks  wealth  of  every  sort,  but  as  an 
example  of  what  citizenship  may  be  made  to  mean  to  rich  and  poor 
alike. 

Important  as  were  Mr.  Kennedy's  business  undertakings  and 
affiliations,  and  controlling  as  was  his  own  part  in  them  all,  it  is  not 
without  significance  that  the  public  know  his  name  best  as  that  of  a 
man  given  not  only  to  good  works,  but  to  the  intelligent  study  of 
the  principles  on  which  good  works  rest.  It  is  not  extravagant  to 
say  that  by  his  wise  benefactions  to  organized  charity  and  to  the 
New  York  School  of  Philanthropy,  Mr.  Kennedy  raised  social  work 
of  various  kinds  to  the  dignity  and  rank  of  a  profession  resting  on 
an  intellectual  as  well  as  a  moral  basis.  While  his  generosity  to 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital  was  almost  limitless,  still  more  beneficent 
was  his  constant  presence  in  the  wards  where  lay  the  sick  and 
injured,  with  his  never  failing  personal  interest,  his  kindly  word, 
and  his  sympathetic  grasp  of  the  hand. 

When  Mr.  Kennedy  entered  the  board  of  trustees  of  Columbia 
University,  he  was  already  nearly  seventy-five  years  of  age.  Pie 
knew  well  Columbia's  work  and  place,  and  held  them  both  in  highest 
respect,  but  only  during  the  last  years  of  his  life  was  he  brought 
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into  personal  contact  with  our  institutional  life.  The  keen  zest 
with  which  he  followed  it,  and  the  wise  criticisms  and  suggestions 
which  he  made  concerning  it,  were  helpful  in  high  degree.  Chosen 
at  once  to  a  place  upon  the  committee  on  finance,  Mr.  Kennedy 
brought  to  his  share  in  the  management  of  the  corporate  property 
his  long  business  experience  and  training,  his  wise  judgment  and  his 
broad  vision.  When  the  building  of  Kent  Hall  hung  in  the  balance, 
because  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  remained  to  be  raised,  and  the 
times  were  not  favorable  for  large  gifts,  Mr.  Kennedy  urged  that  the 
building  be  undertaken  in  any  event,  because  it  was  obviously  needed 
and  the  public  spirit  of  New  York  could  be  trusted  to  give  it  to  the 
University  in  its  entirety.  He  had  the  same  feeling  a  few  years 
earlier  about  the  purchase  of  South  Field,  and  when  consulted  only 
shortly  before  his  death  about  hopes  and  plans  for  the  possible  re- 
building of  the  medical  school,  as  the  Harvard  Medical  School  has 
been  rebuilt,  he  had  only  hopefulness  and  confidence  to  express,  and 
only  words  of  encouragement  and  good  cheer  to  offer,  however 
heavy  the  undertaking  might  seem  at  the  outset. 

The  princely  gift  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  which  met  the 
cost  of  building  Hamilton  Hall,  was  made  by  Mr.  Kennedy  with 
absolute  anonymity,  and  no  one  but  himself  and  the  president  of  the 
University  knew  the  name  of  the  giver.  In  connection  with  this 
gift  he  asked  two  questions :  What  does  Columbia  most  need  at  the 
present  time  ?  and  what  will  it  cost  to  meet  that  need  ?  When  told 
that  Columbia  College  was  suffering  grievously  and  that  its  historic 
identity  was  in  danger  of  being  lost  through  lack  of  a  home  of  its 
own,  and  that  the  provision  of  such  a  home  was  perhaps  the  most 
pressing  need  of  the  moment,  he  asked  no  more  questions  except  as 
to  probable  cost.  When  satisfied  on  this  point,  he  made  his  great 
gift  without  condition  of  any  sort  or  kind.  This  gift  was  made  as 
his  other  gifts  were  made,  from  a  desire  to  help  and  not  from  any 
ambition  to  purchase  either  notoriety  or  fame. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  place  in  the  active  life  of  New  York  will  not 
soon  be  filled.  Not  only  at  the  council  boards  of  important  finan- 
cial institutions  and  transportation  systems  will  his  face  be  missed, 
but  also  from  the  trustees  of  Columbia  University,  from  the  board 
of  managers  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  from  the  board  of  trus- 
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tees  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  from  the  governing  board  of 
the  Metropohtan  Museum  of  Art,  and  from  a  score  of  gathermgs 
only  in  slight  degree  less  well  known  or  less  important. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  friendship  when  given  was  unfailmg,  and  with 
his  friendship  went  that  full  measure  of  confidence  on  which  the 
best  friendship  is  based.  In  return  he  gained  for  himself  not  only 
respect  and  admiration,  but  sincere  affection.  He  died  a  genuinely 
and  much  loved  man. 

To  have  lived  for  almost  eighty  years,  and  to  have  left  behind 
the  reputation  which  will  always  attach  to  Mr.  Kennedy's  name,  is 
indeed  to  build  a  monument  more  lasting  than  bronze.  The  Scotch 
Calvinism  which  was  the  cornerstone  of  his  mind  and  character 
gave  him  unbending  intellectual  and  moral  integrity.  On  that  foun- 
dation grew  and  flourished  his  abiding  affections  and  fidelities.  His 
was  a  noble  and  fine  nature,  and  the  world  is  indeed  poorer  because 
of  his  passing  out  into  the  everlasting  life. 


So  much  had  been  written  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  life  and  service 
before  announcement  was  made  of  the  way  in  which  his  great 
fortune  was  to  be  distributed.  His  last  will  and  testament,  certainly 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  public-spirited  ever  drawn,  illus- 
trates in  high  degree  Mr.  Kennedy's  characteristics  of  mind  and 
heart.  To  the  great  institutions  whose  service  and  needs  he  had 
learned  to  know  through  personal  contact,  he  made  princely  bene- 
factions; to  more  than  two  score  others,  of  which  he  personally 
knew  less  but  in  whose  aims  and  purposes  he  believed,  he  reached 
out  a  helping  hand.  Fully  one-half  of  the  accumulation  of  his  life- 
time is  to  be  devoted  directly  to  the  public  interest.  To  Columbia 
he  has  made  a  gift,  not  only  very  large  in  itself — indeed,  one  of  the 
largest  ever  made  to  any  university — but  the  larger  because  it  is 
made  without  any  restriction  whatever,  so  that  the  Trustees  may, 
in  their  discretion,  apply  it  to  whatever  use  they  see  fit. 

By  the  acts  of  his  life  and  by  the  terms  of  his  will,  Mr.  Kennedy 
has  made  himself  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  in  history,  of  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  of  religion,  and  of  philanthropy.  He  has 
proved  in  every  possible  way  the  sincerity  and  depth  of  the  convic- 
tions on  which  his  life-work  was  rooted  and  the  nobility  and  lofti- 
ness of  the  purposes  toward  whose  accomplishment  his  life-work 
was  planned.     He  was  one  of  Plutarch's  men. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
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CHARLES   FOLLEN   McKIM 

LiTT.D.    1904 

CHARLES  FOLLEN  McKIM,  architect  and  head  of  the  New 
York  firm  of  McKim,  Mead  &  White,  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity's advisory  committee  on  art  since  1898  and  director  of  atelier 
since  1905,  died  on  September  14,  1909,  in  his  summer  residence  at 
St.  James,  Long  Island.  He  had  been  in  ill-health  for  more  than  a 
year,  yet  his  death,  which  was  due  to  heart-disease,  was  unexpected. 
Mr.  McKim  was  known  in  many  cities  as  a  man  who  represented 
the  best  in  beautiful  architecture.  He  had  been  president  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  at  Rome.  He  received  the  gold  medal  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1900,  and  in  1903  King  Edward  gave  him  the  royal 
gold  medal  for  the  promotion  of  architecture. 

Mr.  McKim  was  born  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  in  1847,  the  son 
of  Rev.  James  Miller  and  Sarah  Allibone  McKim,  His  father 
was  a  Presbyterian  minister  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Amer- 
ican Anti-Slaver}^  Society.  He  went  to  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  at  Harvard  in  1866,  but  the  next  year,  in  pursuit  of  his  boy- 
hood ambition  to  become  an  architect  entered  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts  in  Paris  and  took  a  three  years'  architectural  course  under 
Daumet.  Then  followed  two  years  of  travel  on  the  continent,  in 
which  the  5^oung  architect  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  Europe's 
classic  models.  He  returned  to  this  country  and,  in  1872,  settled  in 
New  York,  where  he  ever  since  practised  his  profession.  As  a 
member  of  the  Congressional  Commission  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  Washington  Park  System,  Mr.  McKim  contributed  largely  to 
the  beautifying  of  the  national  capital.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  National  Council  of  Fine  Arts,  consisting  of  thirty  experts 
appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  at  the  request  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  to  report  among  other  things  on  a  Lincoln 
memorial. 
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Some  of  the  important  work  of  Mr.  McKim's  firm  has  included 
the  Madison  Square  Garden  of  New  York,  the  New  York  Life  In- 
surance Company's  buildings  in  Omaha  and  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Stock-bridge,  Mass.,  St.  Peter's  Church,  Morristown,  N.  J., 
the  American  Safe  Deposit  Company's  buildings  in  New  York  city; 
the  casinos  at  Newport  and  Narrangansett  Pier,  the  Music  Hall  at 
Short  Hills,  N.  ].,  the  Freundschaft  Club  house,  New  York;  the 
Columbia  University  buildings,  the  State  Capitol  of  Rhode  Island, 
the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Walker  Art  Gal- 
lery of  Bowdoin  College,  the  building  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Harvard,  the  agricultural  building  and  the  New  York 
State  buildings  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  the  Univer- 
sity and  Harvard  Clubs'  houses  and  the  Century  Association  of  New 
York  city,  and  the  Library  and  Hall  of  Fame  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity. The  firm  designed  many  monuments  and  memorials,  as 
well,  including  the  Washington  statue  in  Paris. 

Six  years  ago,  when  Mr.  McKim  received  the  royal  medal  that 
is  the  highest  honor  British  architects  may  bestow,  it  fell  to  him 
as  the  most  distinguished  practitioner  of  their  art  in  America.  The 
circumstance  that  he  had  lately  restored  the  capitol  at  Washington, 
following  the  design  that  an  English  architect  had  made  for  it,  may 
have  provided  the  particular  occasion  for  the  distinction ;  but  he  was 
chosen  for  it,  in  its  larger  aspects,  as  the  foremost  member  of  his 
profession  beyond  the  Atlantic.  British  architects  travel  oftenest 
on  the  continent,  and  they  are  not  especially  curious  or  informed 
as  to  architecture  in  the  United  States.  Presumably  they  had  a 
general  sense  of  Mr.  McKim's  talents,  achievements  and  distinc- 
tions ;  but  to  be  specific  about  his  work  and  its  qualities  was  probably 
beyond  the  knowledge  of  most  of  their  number.  In  America,  with 
the  intelligent  and  the  cultivated  public  that  more  and  more  interests 
itself  in  architecture  Mr.  McKim  had  a  similar  place  and  distinc- 
tion. Admittedly,  he  was  the  most  conspicuous  of  American  archi- 
tects. On  every  side  and  of  many  kinds  was  his  work  and  the  work 
of  his  firm.  It  caught  even  the  casual  eye;  it  stirred  to  comment, 
debate,  and  usually  to  admiration.  Whether  the  mere  observer  or 
the  closer  student  liked  or  disliked  it,  there  was  no  questioning  its 
distinctive  qualities  or  the  abilities,  the  predilections  and  the  deci- 
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sions  that  it  embodied.  There  was  as  Httle  doubt  of  its  influence 
upon  the  general  understanding  and  appreciation  of  architecture  or 
upon  the  personal  practice  of  a  new  generation  of  architects  and  the 
personal  likings  and  requirements  of  a  new  race  of  clients.  Justly, 
Mr.  McKim  and  the  firm  in  which  he  was  the  predominant  partner 
were  accounted  the  authors  of  these  tendencies,  the  creators  of  these 
results.  Both  made  them  the  foremost  architects  in  America.  The 
interested  world  readily  acknowledged  this  primacy;  but,  as  its  way 
is,  seldom  inquired  into  the  specific  reasons  for  it. 

Mr.  McKim  began  the  practice  of  his  art  in  America  in  1872; 
five  years  later  he  began  his  partnership  with  Mr.  Mead;  in  1879  the 
late  Stanford  White  joined  them;  and  thereafter  for  thirty  years 
they  did  their  work  as  McKim,  Mead  &  White.  As  it  increased, 
and  especially  in  recent  years,  they  picked  from  their  staff  a  consid- 
erable body  of  younger  assistants.  Some  of  these  passed  more  or 
less  speedily  to  independent  practice.  Others  remained  in  the  office 
in  which  they  had  been  trained,  and,  according  to  their  capacities, 
shared  in  its  work,  as  they  now  bid  fair  to  continue  its  methods  and 
standards.  Formally,  to  the  outside  world,  the  work  done,  whoever 
had  designed  and  accomplished  it,  was  the  work  of  McKim,  Mead 
and  White.  Chance  report  or  minor  circumstance  might  disclose 
this  or  that  building  as  chiefly  from  the  hand  of  one  of  the  three 
partners  or  hint  at  the  share  a  particularly  able  assistant  had  borne 
in  it.  Yet,  as  the  firm  remained  for  almost  thirty  years  a  compact 
and  rather  secretive  entitity,  so  it  preferred  to  have  its  work  known 
and  judged  as  a  whole.  Such  unity  and  continuity  is  rare  in  the 
practice  of  architecture  by  three  men  so  diverse  in  talent  and  tem- 
perament, and  of  such  forceful  individualities  as  Mr.  McKim,  Mr. 
Mead  and  Mr.  White.  The  ordering  of  a  staff  of  able  and  ambi- 
tious young  assistants  is  as  full  of  pitfalls.  True,  the  increasing 
practice  of  the  firm  steadily  yielded  new  opportunities,  but  with  them 
came  new  difficulties  and  the  necessities  of  new  adjustments.  To 
the  end,  even  after  the  death  of  Stanford  White  and  the  more  recent 
withdrawal  of  Mr.  McKim  from  active  work,  the  firm  kept  its  unity. 
Yet  in  all  its  thirty  years  Mr.  McKim  was  the  dominant  partner. 
His  abilities  as  an  architect  in  the  artistic  and  practical  sense  excelled 
those  of  his  associates,  while  he  had  the  critical,  the  ordering,  the 
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persuasive  faculties  that  enabled  him  to  hold  them  within  the  cor- 
porate standards  and  methods  with  which  he  would  identify  and 
individualize  the  common  work  of  the  firm.  He  could  be  authorita- 
tive, when  the  exercise  of  authority  seemed  the  only  and  the  securest 
way;  he  could  reason  persuasively  and  he  could  suggest  tactfully. 
As  he  was,  beyond  his  partners,  the  creative  force  of  the  firm,  so  he 
was  its  unifying  and  continuing  strength.  With  his  death,  it  must 
inevitably  be  more  or  less  transformed ;  but  in  thirty  years — a  very 
short  time  in  the  arts — it  has  set  a  standard,  enlightened  a  public  and, 
if  American  architecture  were  not  the  fluid  thing  that  it  is,  almost 
established  a  tradition. — From  The  Boston  Evening  Transcript, 
September  15,  1909. 


EDITORIAL   COMMENT 

The  thought  of  Columbia  College  without  "  Van  Am  "  is  harder 

to  grasp  than  that  of  Hamlet  without  the  Prince  of  Denmark — ^it 

seems  almost  a  contradiction  in  terms.     To  few  men  is  it  given  to 

enjoy  simultaneously  for  a  long  term  of  years  the 

Dean  Van  Amringe     .   ,,  ^     .  i  r  i  111 

full  powers  of  vigorous  and  useful  manhood  and 

the  affectionate  reverence  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  faithful  multi- 
tude   for  their  patron   saint. 

On  June  30  Professor  Van  Amringe  will  lay  down  the  burden  of 
teaching  and  administrative  work  which  he  has  borne  so  long  and  with 
such  distinction,  and  we  all  wish  him  years  of  unbroken  enjoyment 
of  his  new-found  leisure.  We  hope,  however,  that  he  will  feel  it  both 
his  duty  and  his  pleasure  to  keep  closely  enough  in  touch  with  the 
faculty,  students,  and  alumni  of  his  alma  mater  to  continue  to  perform 
his  peculiar  function  as  a  focus  of  enthusiasm  and  loyalty.  We  find 
it  hard  in  this  country — college  men  are  no  exception  to  the  rule — to 
express  the  things  we  feel  most  deeply.  We  usually  select,  uncon- 
sciously, some  particular  attribute  as  an  embodiment  of  what  we  feel 
but  cannot  express.  For  the  Williams  man,  for  instance,  it  is  the 
purple  hills  about  the  village,  for  the  Harvard  man  it  is  the  Yard,  for 
the  Columbia  man  any  time  these  thirty  years  it  has  incontestably 
been  "  Van  Am."  Such  a  union  cannot  be  severed  by  resignation ;  the 
gift  of  his  spirit  has  been  too  vital  and  too  complete. 


The  passing  of  the  academic  grades  of  tutor  and  adjunct  professor 
and  the  introduction  of  the  new  grades  of  assistant  professor  and  asso- 
ciate professor  places  Columbia  in  line  with  most  other  American  uni- 
Change  in  Academic   versities.     It  is  a  cause  of  just  pride  that  in  Colum- 
Grades  bia  the  professorial  title  has  been  jealously  guarded, 

that  Columbia  professors  are  men  who  have  won  recognition  for  teach- 
ing ability  and  scholarly  attainments,  and  that  the  salaries  paid  have 
been  exceptionally  liberal.  It  is  less  a  cause  of  congratulation,  how- 
ever, that  Columbia's  reputation  in  these  respects  has  been  gained  at 
the  expense  of  many  worthy  young  men  on  our  teaching  staff.  Pro- 
motion to  professorial  rank  is  slow  at  best,  but  when  that  rank  is  rated 
relatively  high,  advancement  to  it  must  needs  be  the  longer  delayed. 
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Most  of  our  younger  teachers  should  seek  advancement  in  other  insti- 
tutions and  good  work  here  should  find  its  reward  elsewhere  when  we 
are  unable  to  give  it.  The  difficulty  has  been  that  other  institutions 
have  been  unwilling  to  recognize  the  Columbia  rank  of  tutor  or  instruc- 
tor as  the  equivalent  of  their  own  rank  of  instructor  or  assistant  pro- 
fessor. The  situation  is  further  complicated  by  the  standards  set  by 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  Only 
years  of  service  in  the  professorial  class  may  be  counted  in  meeting 
the  requirements  for  a  pension.  It  is  obviously  unfair,  therefore,  to 
uphold  a  system,  however  gratifying  it  may  be  to  Columbia  pride,  which 
tends  to  discourage  the  advancement  of  our  instructors  who  are  willing 
to  accept  promotion  elsewhere,  and  at  the  same  time  penalizes  them  if 
they  elect  to  stay  with  us.  The  new  grade  of  assistant  professor  makes 
it  possible  both  to  recognize  merit  at  an  earlier  stage  and  also  to  deal 
fairly  with  those  whose  merit  deserves  recognition. 


The    Quarterly   welcomes    the    Alumni   Nezus    in    the    field    of 

University  journalism  and  congratulates  the  alumni  upon  having  a 

publication   which   they   can   make   distinctly   representative   of   their 

views  and  sentiments.     The  News  will  have  it  in 

The  Alumni  News     .  ^  ,  i.         x  i  •  a  ^t- 

Its  power  to  perform  a  most  useful  service,  and  at 

the  same  time  to  assure  its  own  success,  by  publishing  timely  and 
strictly  accurate  reports  of  University  events  and  projects.  Too  much 
stress,  however,  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  necessity  for  absolute  accur- 
acy. Both  the  University  and  the  alumni  have  suffered  more  than 
their  share  in  the  past  from  publications  too  often  incorrect  or  even 
worse,  appearing  in  the  public  press.  The  News  should  be  primarily 
what  its  name  implies,  a  newspaper,  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that 
the  alumni  will  use  its  columns  for  the  discussion  of  University  ques- 
tions, and  that  by  letters  and  articles  they  will  call  general  attention 
to  matters  which  are  of  especial  interest  to  graduates.  Such  discus- 
sion cannot  fail  to  be  of  real  value  as  a  means  of  informing  the  Uni- 
versity authorities  of  the  trend  of  alumni  opinion,  and  also  as  a  means 
of  correcting  mistaken  impressions  due  to  the  lack  of  information,  or 
misinformation,   upon  which   criticism  is  so   often  based. 

That  the  News  will  be  most  heartily  welcomed  by  the  alumni, 
especially  by  those  living  at  a  distance,  has  already  been  demonstrated, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  circulation,  limited  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  members  of  alumni  associations,  will  soon  be  extended 
to  include  a   much   larger   constituency. 
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The  establishment  of  a  series  of  alumni  association  scholarships, 
referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  bids  fair  to  serve  important  ends 
along  several  practical  lines.     A  considerable  change  has  been  brought 
Alumni  Association    about  since  the  removal   to   Morningside  Heights 
Scholarships  in  the  percentage  of  out-of-town  students  in  atten- 

dance on  the  University,  and  approximately  half  of  our  student  clien- 
tele now  hails  from  states  outside  of  New  York.  But  in  order  that 
Columbia  may  truly  deserve  the  reputation  of  being  a  national  univer- 
sity, there  must  be  no  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  students  en- 
rolled from  states  outside  of  our  own,  and  an  effort  must  also 
be  made  to  attract  the  able  and  the  earnest  in  ever-increasing  numbers. 
No  better  scheme  has  yet  been  devised  for  accomplishing  this  end  than 
that  adopted  last  year  of  granting  to  certain  out-of-town  alumni  associ- 
ations the  privilege  of  nominating  a  resident  of  their  locality  to  a 
scholarship  in  the  University.  The  scholarship  committees  of  the 
various  associations  have  emphasized  the  value  of  meeting  the  appli- 
cants personally  and  have  examined  carefully  into  their  worth  and 
fitness.  As  a  result  the  alumni  association  scholars  now  in  residence 
are  a  credit  to  the  system,  and,  what  is  more,  they  are  bound  upon 
graduation  to  become  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  work  of  the  asso- 
ciations, thereby  keeping  the  latter  constantly  supplied  with  new  and 
vigorous  blood.  Besides,  the  prospect  of  a  scholarship  succeeds  in 
calling  the  attention  of  a  considerable  number  of  desirable  students 
to  the  opportunities  afforded  by  Columbia,  and  not  only  the  successful 
candidate  but  other  applicants  as  well  are  apt  to  enter  the  University, 
as  in  the  case  of  one  association  this  year  which  sent  four  men  instead 
of  one  as  a  result  of  the  scholarship  agitation.  The  associations  are  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  President's  offer  to  hold  himself  personally 
responsible  for  a  still  wider  extension  of  the  system  next  year;  at  the 
same  time  we  would  express  the  hope  that  the  associations  will  within 
a  few  years  be  able  and  willing  to  support  these  scholarships  them- 
selves. 


One  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  a  large  amount  to  be  earned  by 
the  students  of  a  single  university  in  a  single  year,  even  if  the  student 
body  numbers  five  thousand  or  thereabouts.  This  figure  is  enough  in 
Employment  for  itself  to  attract  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Corn- 
Students  mittee  on  Employment  for  Students,  an  abstract  of 
which  is  printed  in  this  number,  and  there  is  other  information  in  it 
which  is  of  equal  interest.     We  notice,  for  example,  that  two  thirds 
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of  this  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  earned  during  the  academic  year, 
one  third  in  the  summer;  that  about  30  per  cent,  ot  it  was  for  work 
secured  through  the  efforts  of  the  committee;  that  45  per  cent,  of  it 
came  from  teaching  and  tutoring,  11  per  cent,  from  clerical  work, 
7  per  cent,  from  technical  occupations,  and  37  per  cent,  from  miscel- 
laneous and  unclassified  employments— a  proportion  so  large  as  to 
suggest  the  desirability  of  further  analysis. 

From  the  table  giving  the  forms  of  employment  applied  for,  it  may 
be  discovered  that  each  of  the  715  registered  students  was  ready  to 
do  on  an  average  about  six  different  things,  for  the  total  of  the  figures 
there  given  is  something  like  4,240.  If  by  the  side  of  these  figures  we 
could  have  a  column  showing  the  number  of  positions  of  each  kind 
secured,  the  table  would  be  a  still  better  guide  to  "the  prospective  appli- 
cant." It  is  less  important  for  him  to  know  "  the  number  of  men  with 
whom  he  must  compete  in  each  particular  kind  of  work"  than  to  know 
the  relation  between  the  number  of  men  and  the  available  positions: 
the  eighteenth  man  ready  to  tutor  in  Hebrew,  for  example,  or  the 
second  willing  to  teach  Polish,  might  find  a  more  restricted  market  for 
his  wares  than  the  forty-first,  or  for  that  matter  the  four  hundred  and 
forty-first,  who  offered  himself  as  a  waiter. 

In  connection  with  the  tabular  synopsis  annexed  to  the  report  it 
may  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  mere  statement  of  average  earnings 
is  scarcely  sufficient.  It  would  be  more  enlightening  to  learn  how  many 
students  were  able  to  earn  their  entire  expenses,  how  many  nearly  all, 
how  many  half,  and  how  many  only  a  small  fraction,  and  furthermore, 
though  this  may  be  beyond  the  immediate  province  of  the  committee  on 
employment,  how  much  university  work  was  accomplished  by  each 
group  of  students.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  candidate  for  the  doctorate 
might  readily,  by  spreading  his  lecture  courses  over  five  or  six  years  and 
working  on  his  dissertation  in  his  vacations,  get  his  degree  without 
interfering  with  his  tenure  of  a  regular  position.  School  teachers  are 
constantly  doing  it.  Presumably  such  persons  do  not  appear  among 
the  figures  we  have  been  considering,  but  there  may  be  some  who  are 
in  a  not  very  different  position.  But  graduate  students  and  students 
in  the  professional  schools  are  not  the  class  for  whom  this  question  is 
of  the  greatest  importance.  Comparing  the  figures  given  in  this  report 
with  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  December,  1908,  as  given  in 
the  university  catalogue,  we  get  the  following  interesting  and  perhaps 
astonishing  figures  of  the  proportion  of  all  students  enrolled  who  were 
looking  for  work :  College  36  per  cent.,  law  33  per  cent.,  mines,  engi- 
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neering  and  chemistry  19  per  cent.,  medicine  17  per  cent.,  non-profes- 
sional graduate  faculties  14  per  cent.,  and  fine  arts  13  per  cent. 

If  these  figures  have  the  significance  which  they  appear  to  have,  it 
is  evident  that  the  undergraduates  are  more  eagerly  seeking  for  an 
opportunity  to  earn  their  way  than  any  other  group  in  the  student  body. 
They  are,  of  course,  at  the  greatest  disadvantage,  as  a  group,  in  the 
way  of  equipment.  They  are  less  able  to  "  arrange  their  work  (that  is, 
their  academic  work)  to  suit  themselves,"  without  endangering  the 
benefit  they  get  from  it.  They  are  at  a  more  critical  period  in  their 
education.  We  may  look  to  the  committee  on  employment,  therefore, 
in  the  long  run,  to  tell  the  undergraduate — the  freshman  and  the  sopho- 
more— how  much  chance  he  has,  how  many  chances  in  ten,  say,  of 
being  able  to  w^ork  his  way  through  college,  and  to  give  him  sound 
advice  as  to  whether  it  is  expedient  that  he  should  do  so. 


Pending  the  erection  of  a  river-stadium — a  project  which  may 
credibly  be  regarded  as  not  dead  but  only  sleeping — the  University 
has  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  Xew  South  Field.  The  old  terraced 
The  New  South  plateau  was  in  a  way  picturesque,  but  hardly  well 
Field  adapted  to  sports  like  baseball  or  football  or  lacrosse, 

needing  room  at  the  edges.  So  our  students  were  driven  to  hire 
public  grounds  for  their  games — obviously  an  unfortunate  necessity. 

The  leveling  of  the  field,  moreover,  is  already  also  bringing  about 
a  desirable  leveling  of  the  peaks  and  valleys,  as  it  were,  of  college 
athleticism.  Xow  almost  any  fair  afternoon,  class-teams  as  well  as 
'varsity  teams,  g}Tnnasium  squads  and  tennis-players  and  runners, 
may  be  seen  at  work — or  play.  There  has  been  recently  a  progres- 
sive duelling  part}'  with  swords  and  pistols,  as  well  as  the  clan-duel  of 
the  class  '  rush ' ;  only  the  boxing-ring  and  the  wrestling-mat  are  want- 
ing to  the  full  gamut  of  combat. 

All  this  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  an  old  stor}'  to  urge  that  young 
men  should  be  enjoying  their  own  games,  not  merely  encouraging 
other  young  men — the  few  gladiatorial  experts — to  enjoy  (?)  theirs; 
but  the  happy  ending  of  the  story  is  yet  to  be  written.  We  even  con- 
fess— in  full  consciousness  of  the  risk  we  are  taking — to  a  persuasion 
that  the  present  absence  of  any  '  grand  stand  '" — or  rather  '  sit-down  ' — 
is  a  good  thing.  The  really  righteous  '  rooter '  can  see  better,  cheer 
better,  keep  warm  better  by  following  along  the  side-lines ;  so  would — 
or  should — the  girl-worth-taking;  and  as  for  the  outside  public  .  .  . 
well,  better,  we  think,  it  remain  the  outside  public. 
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We  do  not  mean  to  be  frivolous,  unsympathetic  with  sport,  or 
reactionary.  We  want  sports,  lots  of  them,  more  of  them.  We  are 
rejoiced  that  the  New  South  Field  offers  Columbia  men  new  oppor- 
tunity for  sports,  not  ample  but  comparatively  adequate.  If  only  the 
average  undergraduate  might  share  our  conviction  that  a  good  all- 
round  healthy  lover-of-sport  is  unlike  the  Purple  Cow  in  that  any 
sensible  man  would  rather  be,  than  see,  one. 

Opposite  the  Horace  Mann  School,  running  along  the  west  side  of 
Broadway  from  120th  to  1226.  street,  a  large,  nearly  completed  build- 
ing invariably  attracts  the  attention  of  the  passer-by  and  prompts  his 
Additions  to  our  inquiry.  It  is  the  new  home  of  the  Union  Theo- 
Community  logical  Seminary.  For  the  third  time  in  its  history 
the  growth  of  Union  Seminary  has  demanded  ampler  housing  and 
about  a  year  ago,  through  the  generous  gifts  of  the  late  D.  Willis 
James  and  others,  land  was  broken  for  this  new  and,  it  is  hoped,  per- 
manent abode. 

The  architectural  community  of  Morningside  has  thus  gained  another 
beautiful  and  stately  member.  In  style  the  buildings  are  English  per- 
pendicular, the  idea  being  "  to  reproduce  as  closely  as  possible  the  feel- 
ing of  one  of  the  old  quadrangles  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge."  A  large 
memorial  entrance  tower,  standing  diagonally  across  from  Columbia's 
grove,  marks  the  natural  head  of  the  group.  Adjoining  this  on  Broad- 
way is  the  library,  which  extends  to  the  low  tower  on  the  axis  of  121st 
street,  and  beyond  to  the  north  are  the  dormitories  with  their  wide 
balconies  and  windows.  In  the  direction  of  Riverside  Drive  on  120th 
street  are  the  lecture  halls  and  administration  rooms  with  the  presi- 
dent's house  at  the  end,  designed  to  form  "  the  balancing  motif  to  the 
entrance  tower."  Overlooking  the  Hudson  is  the  chapel,  clearly  shown 
by  a  break  in  the  line  of  the  fagade  and  by  its  tower  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  height.  A  social  hall  and  enviable  suites  for  the  professors 
are  on  the  north,  along  I22d  street.  Through  the  archway  of  the  low 
library  tower  on  Broadway  one  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  inner  quad- 
rangle, a  space  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  and  one  hundred 
feet  wide,  bordered  by  an  arched  cloister  and  terraced  at  the  southern 
end.  No  less  pleasing  to  the  eye  is  the  quiet  harmony  of  the  coloring. 
The  solid  stone  of  the  walls,  quarried  from  the  site,  is  of  a  greyish 
blue  cast,  while  the  decorations  of  the  towers,  entrances  and  balconies 
are  of  a  light  brown  limestone.  To  the  interplay  of  light  and  shade 
the  suggestive  atmosphere  of  the  buildings  is  largely  due. 


I.l\  l\(,sr().\    WINDOW 

J.IVIN(.S|,,N     II.M.I. 
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Plans  were  filed  with  the  building  department  in  October  for  a 
new  fireproof  building  to  be  erected  at  the  northeast  corner  of  1226. 
street  and  Claremont  avenue  for  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  The  Institute  was  endowed  four  years  ago  with 
half  a  million  dollars  given  by  Mr.  James  Loeb  in  memory  of  his 
mother.  Since  that  time  the  school  has  been  located  in  the  remodeled 
Lenox  residence  on  lower  Fifth  avenue,  but  its  recent  growth  has  ren- 
dered larger  quarters  imperative.  The  cost  of  the  new  building,  a 
five-story  structure,  will  be  approximately  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars. 

We  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  our  new  neighbors. 


No  better  means  of  illustrating  and  emphasizing  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  the  University  can  be   found  than  by  commemorating  the 
important  public  services  of  her  alumni,  and  the  recently  presented  me- 
The  Livingston        morial  window,  containing  the  portrait  of  Chancellor 
Window  Livingston,  which  has  been  placed  in  Livingston 

Hall,  is  a  welcome  addition  to  our  historical  gallery.  The  window  is  the 
gift  of  John  Henry  Livingston,  '69,  Edward  de  Peyster  Livingston,  '82, 
and  Goodhue  Livingston,  '88,  and  was  designed  by  W.  M.  Kendall  of 
the  firm  of  McKim,  Mead  and  White,  and  George  W.  Maynard.  It 
occupies  one  of  the  large  fenestrations  at  the  sides  of  the  fireplace  in  the 
easterly  wall  of  the  entrance  hall  of  Livingston,  and  both  in  design  and 
color  treatment  harmonizes  with  its  surroundings,  adding  greatly  to 
the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  room,  though  it  strongly  suggests  the 
desirability  of  filling  the  space  on  the  other  side  of  the  mantel  with  a 
window  of  corresponding  design  and  character.  Among  the  alumni 
included  in  the  distinguished  group  of  which  Livingston  was  a  member, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  suitable  subject  for  such  a  win- 
dow, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example  of  his  descendants  may 
soon  be  followed  by  those  of  one  of  his  contemporaries. 


After  the  discussions  of  Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton,  noted  in  the 
June  Quarterly,  Dr.  Edwin  Slosson's  studies  of  "  Great  American 
universities "  in  the  Independent,  proceed  to  the  west.     The  unique 

promise  of  Leland  Stanford  (in  the  issue  for  April 
Western  Universities       ,  ^     1  •       ^     1  ^        r   ^cu  j       t^.     1      j 

i)  appears  to  him  to  be  yet  unfumlled.  its  land- 
scape, climate,  seclusion  and  wealth  provide  unparalleled  advantages 
for  steady  mental  work,  as  Professor  William  James  once  said.  But 
the  United  States  government's  claim  to  the  university's  funds  tied 
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them  up  from  1893  to  1899,  and  the  restoration  of  the  equipment  de- 
stroyed by  the  earthquake  of  1906  still  restricts  academic  expenditure.. 
The' question  of  faculty  free  speech  was  raised  by  the  dismissal  of  Pro- 
fessor Ross  for  partizan  utterances  in  1903,  and  certain  wholesale  dis- 
ciplinary measures  in  1908  distressed  alumni  as  well  as  students.  These 
problems  have  postponed  the  advanced  investigation  especially  desired 
by  President  Jordan,  and  his  corresponding  desire  to  depute  freshmen 
and  sophomores  to  affiliated  colleges  has  not  yet  been  approved.  Stan- 
ford's actual  experience  in  undergraduate  matters,  however,  has  been 
instructive.  Its  annual  suspension  of  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  its 
students  for  delinquency  makes  questionable  its  practice  of  admission 
without  examination.  The  more  careful  selection  of  women,  inci- 
dental to  the  limitation  of  their  numbers,  has  raised  their  scholarship 
considerably  above  that  of  the  men.  The  major  subject  system,  by 
which  a  student  takes  one  course  a  year  in  some  one  department  and 
whatever  else  the  head  of  that  department  directs,  appears  to  over- 
emphasize the  discretion  of  the  individual  professor.  The  open  air 
activities  invented  by  Stanford  students  are  suggestive  for  physical' 
education  everywhere. 

The  University  of  California  (May  6),  on  the  other  hand,  seems 
to  be  fully  profiting  by  its  advantages  of  suburban  freedom  and  city- 
proximity,  of  private  endowment  and  state  aid.  Not  long  ago  it  had 
more  private  gifts  than  all  other  state  universities  put  together,  some 
of  them,  like  the  Greek  theater,  highly  influential.  The  original  col- 
lege of  letters  has  lost  most  of  its  students,  chiefly  to  social  science, 
but  not  before  influencing  the  engineering  school  to  encourage  cultural' 
studies.  The  military  drill  characteristic  of  state  universities  gives 
good  physical,  mental  and  moral  results  at  California.  The  schools  of 
agriculture  and  of  industrial  arts  have  extensive  relations  with  the 
people  and  the  university's  supervision  of  the  state's  high  schools  helps 
both.  The  graduate  school,  recently  strengthened  by  a  law  requiring^ 
all  high  school  teachers  to  have  a  year  of  such  work,  has  accomplished 
much  creditable  research,  notably  in  astronomy  with  the  aid  of  the 
Lick  observatory.  The  affiliated  professional  schools  in  San  Francisco 
have  not  done  so  well,  so  that  work  in  medicine  and  law  is  now  being 
developed  at  Berkeley,  and  religious  denominations  are  establishing 
theological  seminaries  there.  The  university  has  no  dormitories  and 
there  are  many  fraternities,  sororities  and  residence  "clubs.  But  the 
system  of  student  control  is  both  adequate  and  inventive  of  such  admir- 
able customs  as  working  at  beautifying  the  campus  on  Labor  Day. 
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Michigan  (May  27),  the  earliest  and  long  the  typical  state  univer- 
sity, has  just  passed  through  a  period  of  conservatism.  It  has  always 
lacked  the  state  agricultural  college  and  the  state  school  of  mines, 
which  are  separate  foundations.  Few  forms  of  extension  have  been 
undertaken ;  the  appointment  of  the  first  American  professor  of  teach- 
ing has  not  yet  resulted  in  a  school  of  education,  and  there  has  been 
little  advanced  research.  But  it  was  the  first  university  to  adopt  coedu- 
cation, and  its  work  in  law,  medicine  and  marine  engineering  and  the 
size  and  quality  of  its  summer  session  are  notable.  The  problem  of  the 
largest  body  of  undergraduates  in  the  country  has  resulted  in  new  plans 
for  student  regulation,  in  the  erection  of  denominational  buildings  for 
religious  work,  the  provision  of  a  students'  union  and  the  proposal  of 
at  least  semi-official  dormitories. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  (July  i)  is  most  intimately  incor-, 
porated  with  the  state.  It  aids  legislation  and  provides  state  experts 
for  geology  and  forestry,  reclamation  and  conservation,  natural  history 
and  live  stock,  agriculture  and  parks,  railroads  and  assessment,  health, 
hygiene  and  sanitation,  and  various  other  things.  The  state  library 
and  the  state  library  school  cooperate  with  the  university  in  supervising 
the  state's  public  school  and  traveling  libraries.  The  university's  half 
dozen  courses  in  agriculture  have  a  dozen  kinds  of  extension.  The 
school  of  engineering  conducts  classes  in  manufactories  and  by  corre- 
spondence. Provision  is  being  made  for  university  offices  throughout 
the  state  and  for  sending  a  teaching  fellow  to  every  important  high 
school.  The  values  of  such  "  rural  free  delivery  of  education "  are 
obvious.  Its  limitations  are  that  legislators  have  been  at  times  too 
interested  in  the  university,  and  that  the  university  has  neglected  archi- 
tecture and  is  just  beginning  mining  and  medicine.  Its  most  notable 
scholarship  has  been  in  economics  under  Professor  Ely  ('76),  with  its 
attendant  courses  in  commerce  and  journalism.  A  recent  movement 
for  the  segregation  of  women  resulted  in  proof  that  they  are  more  than 
holding  their  own  in  scholarship,  in  a  law  against  any  discrimination 
and  in  a  new  building  for  home  economics.  The  university  is  soon  to 
have  a  series  of  group  dormitories,  and,  when  the  bequest  of  Professor 
Vilas  becomes  operative,  many  scholarships  and  fellowships  and  at  least 
ten  research  professorships,  paying  from  five  to  ten  thousand  dollars 
annually  for  not  more  than  three  lectures  a  week. 

The  recent  growth  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  (August  5)  has 
been  so  rapid  that  half  of  its  alumni  graduated  in  the  last  five  years.. 
It  has  more  women  and  more  self-supporting  students  than  any  other- 
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university.  Little  research  has  been  carried  on  except  in  agriculture, 
but  the  university  is  intimately  adjusted  to  the  public  schools  of  the 
state,  has  successful  evening  courses  in  law,  and  is  planning  for  indus- 
trial and  commercial  training.  Its  location  near  a  great  city,  the  capital 
of  a  rich  and  populous  state,  and  far  from  any  similar  institution 
promises  much.  The  University  of  Illinois  (September  2)  has  also 
developed  rapidly  in  the  last  dozen  years,  emulating  Wisconsin  in  its 
state  interrelations  and  leading  in  specific  support  for  graduate  work, 
now  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually,  with  another  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  for  books.  It  has  not  only  an  agricultural  but  an  engi- 
neering experiment  station,  specializing  in  steam  and  electric  railways, 
in  which  Illinois  is  first  in  aggregate  mileage.  It  also  attends  to  many 
matters,  like  ceramics,  which  make  the  state  third  in  manufactures. 
The  state's  geology,  zoology,  botany,  history  and  literature  are  also 
remembered  and,  perhaps  best  of  all,  superabundant  student  energy  is 
so  led  as  to  find  its  outlet  in  fine  enthusiasms  like  a  great  annual  elec- 
trical show. 

Dr.  Slosson's  articles  on  Cornell  (October  7),  Pennsylvania  (No- 
vember 4),  Johns  Hopkins  (December  2),  and  Chicago  (January  6), 
to  be  noted  in  the  March  Quarterly,  will  be  followed  by  a  study  of 
Columbia,  the  last  of  the  series. 


The  grand  total  of  gifts  in  money  made  to  the  several  corpora- 
Gifts  1901-1909      *^o"s  mcluded  in  the  University  for  each  of  the 
last  eight  years  is  as  follows: 

1901-02 $  1,082,581.02 

1902-03 1,721,895.06 

1903-04 1,783,138.18 

1904-05 1,960,247.87 

1905-06 1,299,909.78 

1906-07 1,360,590.80 

'907-08 1,077,933.87 

1908-09 ^^^215.08 

$11,023,511.66 


THE   UNIVERSITY 

The  opening  exercises  of  the  156th  academic  year  were  held  in  the 
gymnasium  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  September  22.  After  a  prayer 
by  Chaplain  Knox  and  the  singing  of  "  Stand  Columbia,"  President 
Butler  formally  welcomed  the  new  and  old  students 
Opening  Exercises  ^^^  officers  to  the  University.  In  the  course  of  his 
address  Dr.  Butler  referred  to  the  unusual  honors  various  Columbia 
officers  had  received  at  the  hands  of  other  institutions  of  learning,  both 
in  America  and  in  Europe,  and  in  closing  spoke  in  warm  terms  of  the 
services  rendered  to  the  University  by  the  late  John  Crosby  Brown, 
trustee,  and  Charles  F.  McKim,  architect.  The  annual  academic  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  Brander  Matthews,  professor  of  dramatic  litera- 
ture, upon  "  Standards  of  Success."  At  the  close  of  the  address 
President  Butler  introduced  Dr.  Carl  Runge  of  the  University  of  Got- 
tingen,  the  present  incumbent  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  professorship; 
Dr.  Otto  Jespersen  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  professor  of 
English  philology  in  Columbia  University  for  the  academic  year  1909- 
10;  Dr.  Leo  Burgerstein,  professor  of  school  hygiene  at  the  University 
of  Vienna;  Dr.  Eduard  Meyer,  professor  of  ancient  history  in  the 
University  of  Berlin  and  exchange  professor  for  1909-10  at  Harvard 
University,  and  President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  of  the  University  of 
California,  Theodore  Roosevelt  professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 
A  brief  address  by  President  Wheeler  brought  the  exercises  to  an  end. 
At  the  close  of  the  exercises  in  the  gymnasium  a  number  of  officers 
and  guests  of  the  University  proceeded  to  Livingston  Hall  to  inspect 
the  new  Livingston  memorial  window  in  the  entrance  hall.  No  formal 
dedication  was  made. 

On  the  afternoon  of  October  2,  the  grounds  of  the  University 
presented  an  unwonted  aspect.  Officers  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
representatives  of  the  fleets  of  other  nations  at  the  Hudson-Fulton 

Hudson-Fulton       Celebration,  and  other  guests  of  the  celebration  com- 

Celebration  mission  were  being  entertained  in  the  grove  at  a 

garden  fete  by  a  committee  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  New  York  who 

were  desirous  of  showing  some  personal  courtesy  to  the  guests  of  the 

city.     Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Navy  Department,  the  fence 
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surrounding  the  grove  was  gaj'ly  decorated  with  flags,  and  several 
bands,  from  both  American  and  foreign  ships,  furnished  music  out- 
doors'as  well  as  in  the  gymnasium,  where  several  hundred  couples 
enjoyed  a  pleasant  dance.  The  gathering  was  a  signally  successful  one, 
and  should  point  to  a  frequent  use  of  the  grounds  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity for  entertainments  of  various  kinds. 

While  the  officers  of  the  fleets  were  being  entertained  in  the  grove, 
some  three  thousand  men-o'-wars'  men  from  the  ships  were  enjoying 
a  somewhat  different  although  not  the  less  acceptable  form  of  hospi- 
tality on  South  Field.  For  them  there  was  an  excellent  vaudeville 
program  on  open-air  stages  and  also  athletic  games,  in  which  there  was 
keen  rivalry  between  the  crews  of  the  several  American  battleships  and 
the  British,  German,  French  and  Italian  "jackies." 

The  committee  representing  Columbia  University  and  making  the 
arrangements  for  these  entertainments  included  the  following :  William 
Curtis  Demorest,  '8i,  chairman;  Charles  A.  Beard,  '04  Ph.D.,  T.  M. 
Cheesman,  '74,  Frederick  Coykendall,  '95,  Dixon  R.  Fox,  '11,  Dean 
Frederick  Arthur  Goetze,  Frederick  P.  Keppel,  '98,  Chaplain  Raymond 
C.  Knox,  William  Langer,  '10,  Benjamin  B.  Lawrence,  '78S,  B.  Aymar 
Sands,  '74,  Herbert  Livingston  Satterlee,  '83,  F.  H.  Saunders,  '10,  and 
Addison  A.  Van  Tine,  '08. 

The  suggestion  that  the  Columbia  University  grounds  be  used  for 
the  purpose  came  from  Dr.  George  F.  Kunz,  '98H,  chairman  of  the 
special  committee  on  garden  fete  of  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration 
Commission,  while  Colonel  Robert  M.  Thompson,  president  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  was  respon- 
sible for  the  general  scheme  of  the  entertainment.  The  carrying  out 
of  the  plans  was  in  the  hands  of  the  consulting  engineer  of  the  Univer- 
sity, Dean  Goetze.  Among  the  members  of  the  celebration  commission 
were  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  '54,  chairman,  and  Seth  Low,  '70. 

*     *     * 
The  cornerstone  of  Kent  Hall  was  laid  on  the  afternoon  of  October 
4,  1909,  in  the  presence  of  the  President  and  trustees  of  the  University 
and  the  members  of  the  faculties  of  law  and  political  science.     The  fol- 
lowing publications  were  placed  in  the  cornerstone: 
The  charters  of  the  University,  the  statutes  and 
by-laws  of  the  trustees,  a  copy  of  the  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Chan- 
cellor Kent,  a  copy  of  Kent's  Commentaries,  announcements  for  1909- 
10  of  the  faculties  of  law  and  of  political  science,  and  the  newspapers 
of  the  day. 
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The  cornerstone  was  laid  by  George  L.  Rives,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  and  addresses  were  made  by  Professor  Kirchwey, 
Professor  Gushing,  acting  dean  of  the  Law  School,  Professor  Good- 
now  and  the  President.     Mr.  Rives  spoke  as  follows : 

The  first  institution  of  learning  in  North  America  to  establish  a 
professorship  of  law  was  Kings  College;  and  though  the  instruction 
given  before  the  Revolution  was  doubtless  fragmentary  and  imperfect, 
the  determination  of  the  governing  body  of  the  College  to  create  a 
school  of  jurisprudence  never  faltered. 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  new  corporation,  constituted  by  the 
state  legislature  shortly  after  the  British  evacuated  the  city,  was  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  three  professors, — one  of  the  Roman 
law,  one  of  the  municipal  law,  and  one  of  the  law  of  nature  and  of 
nations.  Circumstances,  however,  were  stronger  than  the  regents, 
and  it  was  not  until  ten  years  later  that  James  Kent  began  the  course 
of  lectures  which  was  destined  to  prove  so  fruitful.  It  is  impossible 
to  dwell  this  afternoon  on  these  famous  lectures,  but  at  least  I  may 
venture  to  remind  you  that  Kent's  plan  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
teaching  law  as  a  profession.  His  design  embraced  a  study  of  our 
municipal  law,  but  it  included  also  a  discussion  of  the  nature  and  just 
ends  of  civil  government,  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
interpretation  of  its  Constitution.  It  was  apparent  therefore,  when 
the  trustees  of  Columbia  were  finally  enabled  to  see  their  way  to  the 
erection  of  a  building  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  study  of  juris- 
prudence, that  it  could  bear  no  other  than  the  distinguished  and  vener- 
able name  of  Kent. 

The  public  and  the  legal  profession  did  not  recognize,  until  the 
nineteenth  century  was  more  than  half  spent,  the  need  of  University 
training  in  the  science  of  the  law ;  but  nevertheless  the  great  and  com- 
prehensive design  of  a  school  of  jurisprudence  was  not  forgotten  by 
our  wise  predecessors  who,  fifty  odd  years  ago,  charted  the  courses 
on  which  our  University  ship  has  since  been  sailing.  Their  far-seeing 
plans  must  have  seemed,  for  many  years,  to  partake  of  the  nature  of 
a  poet's  dream;  but  they  have  now  long  since  been  realized.  Our 
highly  successful  schools  of  law  and  political  science,  although  differ- 
ing in  their  immediate  objects,  do  combine  to  form  one  complete  and 
admirable  school  of  jurisprudence,  whose  high  mission  it  is,  and  must 
be  while  our  form  of  government  endures,  to  train  up  men  fitted  to 
be  the  chief  instruments  in  framing,  in  administering  and  in  inter- 
preting our  laws. 

The  airy  nothings  of  1857  have  thus  taken  shape,  but  they  have 
always  lacked  a  local  habitation.  In  one  hired  house  after  another, 
in  the  basement  of  the  library  in  forty-ninth  street  and  in  the  top 
story  of  the  library  on  Morningside  Heights,  the  work  of  these  two 
great  departments  of  our  University  has  been  pursued  in  unsuitable 
and  temporary  quarters.     But  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  several  wise 
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and  liberal  benefactors,  we  have  been  enabled  at  last  to  provide  a 
permanent  home — if  any  home  can  be  permanent  in  this  changeful 
city — for  our  schools  of  jurisprudence;  and  we  are  met  here  this 
afternoon  to  lay  the  cornerstone  of  a  spacious  building,  which  is 
designed  to  be  as  solid  and  lasting,  as  symmetrical  and  logical,  as  that 
perfection  of  reason — the  Common  Law  itself. 

*     *     * 

President  Butler's  reception  to  the  newly  appointed  professors  was 
held  in  Earl  Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  the  twelfth  of  October,  and  was 
The  President's      thoroughly   enjoyed  by   every   one  present.      The 
Reception  new  members  of  the  faculties  are: 

John  W.  Alexander,  National  Academician,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design ;  Evan  M.  Evans,  M.D.,  professor  of  clinical 
medicine ;  William  D.  Guthrie,  A.M.,  professor  of  law ;  Theodore  C. 
Janeway,  M.D.,  Bard  professor  of  the  practice  of  medicine;  Otto 
Jespersen,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  English  philology;  William  Dawson 
Johnston,  A.^I.,  librarian  of  the  University;  William  G.  MacCallum, 
M.D.,  professor  of  pathology;  Carl  Runge,  Ph.D.,  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
professor  of  German  history  and  institutions  for  the  year  1909-10; 
George  Winfield  Scott,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  international  law ;  Ray- 
mond Weeks,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  the  Romance  languages  and  litera- 
tures; Bergen  Davis,  Ph.D.,  adjunct  professor  of  physics;  Charles 
North  Dowd,  M.D.,  adjunct  professor  of  clinical  surgery;  John 
Er.skinc,  Ph.D.,  adjunct  professor  of  English ;  Lucius  W.  Hotchkiss, 
M.D.,  adjunct  professor  of  clinical  surgery;  Adam  Leroy  Jones,  Ph.D., 
adjunct  professor  of  philosophy;  Henry  Raymond  Mussey,  Ph.D., 
adjunct  professor  of  economics;  Naomi  Norsworthy,  Ph.D.,  adjunct 
professor  of  educational  psycholog}^  Charles  H.  Peck,  M.D.,  adjunct 
professor  of  clinical  surgery;  George  B..Pegram,  Ph.D.,  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  physics;  Marie  Reimer,  Ph.D.,  adjunct  professor  of  chem- 
istry; Hugh  Angus  Stewart,  M.D.,  adjunct  professor  of  pathology; 
Karl  Max  Vogel,  M.D.,  adjunct  professor  of  clinical  pathology; 
Augustus  B.  Wadsworth,  M.D.,  adjunct  professor  of  bacteriology; 
John  B.  Walker,  M.D.,  adjunct  professor  of  clinical  surgery,  and 
Charles  P.  Warren,  A.M.,  adjunct  professor  of  architecture. 

The  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Committee  for  Students, 
Paul  C.  H.  Holter,  '07,  shows  that  Columbia  students  earned  $100,223.36 
during  the  year  1908-09,  an  increase  of  $4,368.36  over  the  earnings 
Report  of  Employ-  reported  for  the  preceding  year.  The  Law  School 
ment  Committee  exhibits  the  largest  increase  in  total  earnings,  the 
figures  being  820,030.47  for  the  past  year  as  against  $16,175.54  for 
1907-08.     Leaving  the   summer   vacation   out   of   consideration,   the 
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largest  gain  was  made  in  the  College,  namely,  one  from  $9,327.04  to 
$15,117.92.  During  the  year  under  review  there  were  400  requests 
from  employers,  of  which  349  were  filled,  representing  614  individual 
positions. 

Among  the  positions  filled  by  the  committee  were  the  following: 
Tutor,  companion,  clerk  (summer  hotels,  department  stores,  banks, 
etc.),  watcher  at  polls,  draftsman,  proctor,  canvasser,  watchman, 
waiter,  usher,  stenographer,  typewriter,  translator,  camp  assistant, 
musical  director,  messenger,  athletic  coach,  advertising  agent,  elevator 
man,  settlement  worker,  reader,  snow  removal  inspector,  lay  reader, 
singer,  manager  of  boys'  club,  attendant,  writer  of  Valentine  jingles 
and  of  sonnets,  etc.  The  department  of  anthropology  engaged  the 
services  of  a  number  of  students  for  research  and  statistical  work, 
the  returns  from  which  amounted  to  approximately  two  thousand 
dollars. 

The  removal  of  the  headquarters  to  the  office  of  the  Alurrini 
Council  has  been  of  decided  advantage  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
committee.  By  the  increased  amount  of  time  this  step  has  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  secretary,  a  better  opportunity  is  offered  him  to 
follow  up  requests,  and  it  likewise  furnishes  him  with  increased 
facilities  to  study  the  needs  and  qualifications  of  the  individual  student, 
thus  bringing  him  into  that  personal  contact  with  the  applicant  which 
is  so  essential  in  work  of  this  character.  Furthermore,  it  has  brought 
the  committee  into  closer  touch  with  the  alumni,  thereby  opening  a 
new  avenue  of  approach  for  temporary  and  permanent  employment. 
Although  the  committee  has  been  very  fortunate  during  the  past  year 
in  securing  funds  for  the  purpose  of  advertising,  still  larger  funds  are 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  best  results. 

*     *     * 

In  the  June  Quarterly  a  notice  appeared  of  a  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  library,   in  connection  with  the   department  of   English,   as   a 
memorial   to   the   late   George   Rice   Carpenter.      A   committee   was 
The  George  Rice  Car-     formed   to   solicit   subscriptions   and   the   proposal 
penter  Memorial      received   the   approval   of   the   board   of   trustees, 
Library  which  voted   to  provide   suitable   rooms.      Up   to 

October  18  subscriptions  have  been  received  to  the  amount  of  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and,  in  addition,  gifts  of  books 
aggregating  several  hundred  volumes.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to 
provide  permanent  rooms  for  the  library,  but  temporary  quarters  have 
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been  arranged  in  513  Fayerweather.  An  appropriation  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars  has  been  set  aside  by  the  University  for  book-shelves 
and  tables  and  to  provide  for  the  cataloguing  of  the  library.  Some 
twelve  hundred  books  from  Professor  Carpenter's  personal  library 
have  been  purchased,  and  the  memorial  library  will  be  an  accomplished 
fact  by  the  time  this  notice  appears  in  print. 

The  committee  wishes  to  acknowledge  subscriptions  and  gifts  of 
books  from  the  following  persons.  Lists  of  additional  subscriptions 
will  be  printed  in  subsequent  issues  of  the  Quarterly. 

Anonymous  subscribers  (3),  Herbert  V.  Abbott,  Morris  L.  Arnold, 
George  P.  Baker,  Gertrude  E.  Ballard,  Nathaniel  W.  Barnes,  Bern- 
hard  Berenson,  Frances  Berkeley,  Marston  T.  Bogert,  Archibald  L. 
Bouton,  Hjalmar  H.  Boyesen,  John  G.  Bowman,  William  T.  Brewster, 
LeBaron  R.  Briggs,  Charles  F.  Chandler,  John  B.  Clark,  Helen  Cohen, 
Elizabeth  Colton,  John  H.  Denbigh,  R.  S.  Neil  Dodge,  Henry  J. 
Eckstein,  James  C.  Egbert,  Mabel  Elting,  Wilson  Farrand,  William 
L.  Felter,  Arthur  A.  Fowler,  Jefferson  B.  Fletcher,  Louisa  B.  Gere, 
Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve,  Harold  C.  Goddard,  William  K.  Gregory, 
Frank  S.  Hackett,  Clayton  M.  Hamilton,  John  D.  Haney,  Norman 
Hapgood,  Virginia  Houston,  Mark  A.  deW.  Howe,  Grace  Hubbard, 
Emeline  K.  Hunt,  Lillian  T.  M.  Jones,  James  F.  Kemp,  Frederick 
P.  Kcppel,  Cassius  J.  Keyser,  Abraham  Kovar,  George  P.  Krapp, 
Susan  L.  LaMonte,  Samuel  P.  Lockwood,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
Seth  Low,  Annie  L.  McMakin,  Brander  Matthews,  Theodore  C. 
Mitchill,  The  Nation,  William  A.  Neilson,  George  Noyes,  George  C. 
D.  Odell,  George  H.  Perry,  John  B.  Pine,  Eva  S.  Potter,  Robert  I. 
Raiman,  Henry  S.  Redfield,  Ralph  C.  Ringwalt,  George  L.  Rives, 
Fred  M.  Robinson,  Frederick  W.  Roe,  Julius  Sachs,  Jacob  S.  Schlussel, 
Herbert  F.  Schwarz,  Fred  Newton  Scott,  Henry  R.  Seager,  Alice  L. 
Seligsberg,  J.  Sherwood  Seymour,  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman,  Kenneth 
C  :M.  Sills,  Vladimir  G.  Simkhovitch,  William  M.  Sloane,  Carlo  L. 
Spcranza,  Bird  W.  Stair,  Helen  D.  Tanzer,  Algernon  Tassin,  Ashley 
H.  Thorndike,  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  William  P.  Trent,  Jane  B.  Walker, 
Amy  Wallace.  Mabel  F.  Weeks.  Richard  Weil,  Chauncey  A.  Wells, 
Barrett  Wendell,  Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge,  Samuel  C.  Worthen, 
and  Elizabeth  H.  Wyman. 

*     *     * 

Since  the  last  record  of  press  activities  in  the  Quarterly  a  number 
of  new  volumes,  some  of  them  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  have 
been  adck-d  to  the  list  of  Press  publications.      Of  these  newest  books, 

one  of  the  most  important  is  the  first  volume  to 
Press  Activities 

appear  of  the  lectures  on  the  Carpentier  founda- 
tion, "  The  nature  and  sources  of  the  law,"  by  Judge  John  C.  Gray, 
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Royall  professor  of  law  in  Harvard  University,  who  delivered  them 
before  the  University  in  the  spring  of  1908.  Judge  Gray  in  his  preface 
states  that  the  ideas  embodied  in  the  book  took  their  present  shape 
a  dozen  years  ago,  but  that  they  would  perhaps  never  have  been  pub- 
lished had  not  this  University  invited  him  to  lecture.  The  book  is  a 
lucid  and  masterly  exposition  of  its  subject  and  as  a  whole  stands 
absolutely  alone  in  the  broad  field  which  it  covers.  A  book  which 
has  already  attracted  favorable  attention  from  the  press  of  the  country 
is  "  The  transition  in  Illinois  from  British  to  American  government," 
by  Robert  L.  Schuyler,  instructor  in  history  in  Yale  University.  The 
book  describes  the  transition  in  government  which  occurred  during 
the  period  of  the  Revolution  in  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  West 
then  known  as  "  the  Illinois,"  and  concludes  that  the  result  of  British 
administration  in  the  West  was  a  decisive  factor  in  the  abandonment 
of  that  territory.  A  volume  of  more  special  interest  is  "  The  Shak- 
sperian  stage,"  by  Victor  E.  Albright,  which  appears  as  a  number  in 
the  Columbia  University  Studies  in  English.  The  book  contains  a 
number  of  illustrations  and  is  an  interesting  as  well  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  literature  of  the  history  of  the  theater  in  the  England 
of  Shakspere.  Three  new  volumes  have  appeared  in  the  Columbia 
University  Studies  in  Classical  Philology,  "  Studies  in  the  philosophical 
terminology  of  Lucretius  and  Cicero,"  by  Katharine  C.  Reiley,  an 
account  of  the  enrichment  of  the  Latin  language  in  this  particular 
direction  by  the  two  writers  considered ;  "  Costume  in  Roman  comedy," 
by  Catharine  Saunders,  which  considers  the  costume  and  properties 
of  Roman  actors,  particularly  in  the  period  of  Plautus  and  Terence; 
and  the  only  Latin  publication  thus  far  issued  by  the  Press,  "  De 
infinitivi  finalis  vel  consecutivi  constructione  apud  priscos  poetas 
graecos,"  by  Charles  J.  Ogden.  A  new  number  in  the  Contributions 
to  Oriental  History  and  Philology  is  "  The  witness  of  the  Vulgate, 
Peshitta  and  Septuagint  to  the  text  of  Zephaniah,"  by  Sidney  Zandstra. 
In  the  press  at  the  present  time,  in  addition  to  forthcoming  publi- 
cations noticed  in  the  last  record  in  the  June  Quarterly,  are  a  new 
volume  in  the  Indo-Iranian  Series,  "  The  Dasarupa,  a  Hindoo  treatise 
on  dramaturgy,"  by  G.  C.  O.  Haas ;  "  The  Shemoneh  Perakim  of 
Maimonides,"  by  J.  I.  Gorfinkle,  a  new  number  in  the  Contributions  to 
Oriental  History  and  Philology ;  and  "  Charles  de  Sainte  Marthe,"  by 
Caroline  Ruutz-Rees,  which  is  to  be  included  in  the  Studies  in  Ro- 
mance Philology  and  Literature. 
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The  four  o'clock  Sunday  services  began  this  year  with  the  opening 
of  the  fall  term,  and,  as  heretofore  announced,  the  sermons  form  a 
connected  series  on  the  subject,  "  Christianity  and  the  modern  world." 
The  alumni  are  especially  invited  to  these  services. 
Religious  Interests  j^^  singing  of  the  student  choir,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Organist  Ward,  is  becoming  well-known  for  its  excellence.  A 
choir  concert  will  probably  be  given  early  in  the  winter. 

At  the  daily  chapel  services  a  course  of  addresses  was  given  during 
October  and  November  on  "  The  all-round  college  man,"  the  speakers 
being  members  of  the  University  staff.  The  different  interests  of 
college  life  were  presented  and  related  so  that  the  students  could  re- 
ceive practical  guidance  in  gaining  a  well-rounded  and  efficient  man- 
hood. The  speakers  and  subjects  were  as  follows:  Professor  Calvin 
Thomas,  Study;  Professor  H.  G.  Lord,  Sports;  Professor  Rudolf 
Tombo,  Jr.,  Organizations;  Professor  C.  A.  Beard,  City  opportunities; 
Chaplain  Knox,  Religion;  Professor  H.  B.  Mitchell,  Leisure;  and 
Professor  G.  W.  Kirchwey,  Choosing  a  profession. 

The  Christian  Association  started  its  work  with  a  number  of  new 
activities,  the  most  important  being  the  direction  of  the  boys'  work 
at  Union  Settlement  in  East  104th  street.  The  Association  has  the 
use  of  a  gymnasium  and  several  club  rooms  and  has  placed  S.  M. 
Dawkins,  'loL,  in  charge  as  director.  About  twenty-five  men,  led 
by  E.  H.  Osterhout,  '10,  visited  the  settlement  early  in  October  and 
were  definitely  assigned  the  work  for  which  they  are  responsible.  This 
arrangement  establishes  the  beginning,  at  least,  of  a  Columbia  settle- 
ment, offers  opportunity  for  men  to  learn  at  first  hand  the  difficult 
social  and  civic  problems  of  New  York,  and  affords  a  very  practical 
means  for  developing  the  spirit  of  sympathy  and  service. 

The  course  on  Graphical  Methods  in  Mathematics  and  Physics 
announced  by  Professor  Carl  Runge  of  Gottingen,  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
professor  in  Columbia  University  for  1909-1910,  has  proved  to  be 
Professor  Runge's  most  successful.  The  course  consists  of  a  two- 
Lectures  hour  lecture  given  at  four  o'clock  every  Wednesday 
afternoon,  and  a  two-hour  practicum  at  four  o'clock  every  Friday 
afternoon.  Twenty-six  students  of  the  University  are  regularly  reg- 
istered in  the  course,  and  all  are  most  enthusiastic  in  regard  to  it.  The 
Wednesday  lectures  attract  many  visitors,  not  only  from  New  York 
but    from    other   cities. 
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Professor  Runge  speaks  English  perfectly  and  is  an  accomplished 
expositor.  The  subject  of  graphical  methods  is  one  to  which  he  has 
given  much  attention  and  to  which  he  has  made  many  contributions. 
Many  of  the  methods  explained  in  his  lectures  have  been  a  revela- 
tion to  mathematicians  and  to  physicists  who  have  not  made  a 
special  study  of  the  subject.  He  has  received  a  number  of  invitations 
from  scientific  societies  in  New  York  and  the  vicinity  and  from  other 
universities  to  give  a  brief  account  of  his  lectures  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  to  make  addresses  upon  other  scientific  subjects  with  which 
his  previous  scientific  labors  have  identified  him. 

*     *     * 

At  the  inauguration  of  President  Lowell,  on  October  6,  1909,  the 

honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was  conferred  on  President  Butler, 

Professor  Frank  J.  Goodnow  and  the  Rev.  Francis  Brown,  president 

President  Lowell's     of   Union   Theological   Seminary   and  member   of 

Inauguration         the  University  Council.      The  following  address* 

from  Columbia  to  Harvard  was  presented  at  the  inauguration : 

Praeses  Curatores  Professores 
UNIVERSITA TIS    COLUMBIAE 
In  Urbe  Novo-Eboraco 
[seal]  Senatui  Academico 

Universita tis  Harvardianae 
S.    P.    D. 

VoEis  viri  clarissimi,  novum  praesidem  felicissimis  auspiciis  in- 
auguraturis,  laetantes  gratulamur.  Ille  vir  quem  ut  Universitatem 
Harvardianam,  aliarum  universitatum  matrem  perillustrem  atque  ven- 
erabilem,  administraret  sapientissime  designavistis,  res  optimas  a 
maioribus  tute  traditas  et  conservabit  et  sine  dubio  mirifice  augebit. 
In  rerum  publicarum  scientia  versatus  nihilominus  rerum  academi- 
carum  peritum  se  monstravit,  neque  incertum  est  quin  posteri  illius 
nomen  nominibus  eorum  qui  honoris  tanti  eiusdem  participes  ilium 
praecesserunt, — Mather,  Kirkland,  Quincy,  Everett,  Sparks,  Felton, 
Eliot, — et  fama  quorum  gloriaque  numquam  peribit,  unanimi  consensu 
coniuncturi  sint. 

Per  viros  quos  lectos  ex  ordine  nostro  secundum  literas  vestras 
humanissimas  Cantabrigiam  mittemus,  plenius  ac  perfectius  nostram 
benevolentiam  testificabimur ;  interea  voluimus  nescii  ne  essetis  quanto 
gaudio  diei  memorabilis  mox  agendi  nuntium  accepissemus,  quam  pia, 

*  This  address,  as  well  as  those  to  the  Universities  of  Cambridge,  Geneva, 
Leipzig  and  Louvain  (see  Quarterly,  September,  1909,  pp.  501-504)  are  the  work 
of  the  Anthon  professor,  Dr.  Harry  Thurston  Peck. 
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quart!  cara,  quam  sincera  vota  pro  salute  atque  utilitate  vestra  facere- 
mus,  quam  felicia,  in  summo,  omnia  vobis  apprecaremur. 

Valete 

NicoLAUs  Murray  Butler 

Praeses 
DATU:\I  Novi  Eboraci  Kal.  Octobr.  Anno  Salutis  M.  CM.  IX. 

Columbia's  official  delegates  at  the  inauguration  were  President 
Butler,  Dean  Van  Amringe,  and  George  L.  Rives,  '68,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees.  In  conferring  the  degree  upon  Dr.  Butler, 
President  Lowell  said : 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of  Columbia  University,  an 
institution  whose  services  are  writ  large  in  the  annals  of  American 
education;  himself  a  teacher  of  teachers,  to  whom  the  country  owes 
a  lasting  debt  for  the  Teachers  College. 

Professor  Goodnow  was  characterized  as  follows  by  President 
Lowell : 

Frank  Johnson  Goodnow,  professor  of  Columbia;  clear  of  brain 
and  tireless  in  work ;  an  expounder  of  administrative  law  and  municipal 
government,  who  has  trained  many  disciples  by  his  teaching,  enlight- 
ened the  public  by  his  works,  and  placed  his  great  knowledge  freely 
at  the  service  of  the  state. 

President  Butler  was  among  the  speakers  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Harvard  Alumni  Association  held  on  October  6,  and  was  also  one  of 
fifteen  college  presidents  who  attended  a  complimentary  dinner  to 
President  Emeritus  Eliot  at  the  University  Club  of  Boston  on  the 
evening  of  October  5. 

In  connection  with  the  inauguration  exercises  an  interesting  meet- 
ing of  junior  administrative  officers  of  eight  or  nine  of  the  American 
universities  was  held  at  the  Colonial  Club  on  October  eighth.  No 
formal  organization  was  eflfected,  but  the  meeting  and  the  interchange 
of  views  was  so  stimulating  that  there  seems  little  doubt  that  at  least 
one  similar  meeting  will  be  held  each  year,  with  representatives  of 
additional  institutions  in  attendance.  This  informal  gathering  is 
noted  in  the  Quarterly  as  a  sign  of  the  times,  giving  evidence  that  a 
new  calling  for  men  who  wish  to  become  public  servants  is  in  process 
of  development.  None  of  the  men  at  the  conference  was  a  teacher, 
even  incidentally,  but  all  were  college  graduates  giving  their  entire 
time  to  some  branch  of  academic  administrative  work. 

*     ♦     * 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the  September  issue  of  the  Quar- 
terly, honorary  degrees  were  recently  conferred  upon  Columbia  officers 
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as  follows:  Leipzig  University  awarded  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy, honoris  causa,  upon  Dean  John  W.  Bur- 
gess, and  that  of  doctor  of  medicine  upon  Professor 
Edmund  B.  Wilson,  while  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  following:  President  Butler  by  Williams  College, 
Professor  Frank  Hartley  by  Princeton  University,  Professor  Brander 
Matthews  by  Miami  University,  Professor  James  E.  Russell  by  Mc- 
Gill  University,  and  Professors  Franz  Boas  and  Marston  Taylor  Bogert 
by  Clark  University.  Dartmouth  College  awarded  the  same  degree 
to  President  Butler  on  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  President 
Ernest  F.  Nichols  on  October  14,  and  Hobart  College  conferred  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  science,  honoris  causa,  upon  Professor  Dickinson 
Miller  in  June. 

*  *     * 

At  the  forty-seventh  University  Convocation  of  the  State  of  New 
York  held  at  Albany  on  October  30  and  31,  Columbia  was  represented 
by  Librarian  Johnston,  and  Professor  Julius  Sachs  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  both  of  whom  delivered  addresses  before  the  con- 

Representatives  ference.  Mr.  Johnston  spoke  on  "  The  library  as 
a  reenforcement  of  the  school,"  and  Professor  Sachs  on  "  Improved 
standards  of  teaching." — Professor  W.  H.  Carpenter  represented  the 
University  at  the  installation  of  Dr.  Elmer  Buritt  Bryan  as  president 
of  Colgate  University  on  October  20. — Professor  Le  Roy  Weller,  A.M. 
1906,  of  the  department  of  philosophy  of  Beaver  College,  Beaver,  Pa., 
represented  Columbia  at  the  installation  of  William  W.  Foster,  Jr., 
as  president  of  the  institution  mentioned. 

*  *     * 

Chief  among  the  improvements  made  during  the  summer  on  the 

University  grounds  has  been  the  completion  of  the  work  of  regrading 

South  Field.      By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  field  is  now  covered  by 

Campus  ^  level  green,  around  which  runs  a  quarter  mile 

Improvements  track.  The  handball  courts  have  disappeared,  but 
their  loss  has  been  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  construction  of 
fifteen  tennis  courts  enclosing  the  field  on  three  sides.  The  recon- 
struction of  South  Field  was  begun  with  contributions  furnished  by 
the  classes  of  '84,  Mines,  and  '99,  College  and  Science,  but  the  fund 
was  not  sufficient  to  fully  cover  the  cost  of  the  work.  The  University 
advanced  the  difference  in  order  that  the  work  might  be  completed 
by  the  opening  of  the  college  year,  but  hopes  to  be  reimbursed  by 
alumni  subscriptions. 
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Work  on  Kent  Hall,  which  is  to  be  the  home  of  the  schools  of  law 
and  political  science,  is  progressing  rapidly.  The  foundation  is  com- 
plete and  the  steel-frame  and  granite  sidings  are  now  in  process  of 
erection. 


At  the  suggestion  of  the  Alumni  Council  six  scholarships,  five  in 
the  College  and  one  in  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chem- 
istry, were  awarded  for  the  academic  year  1909-10  on  the  basis  of 
Alumni  nominations    by    out-of-town    alumni    associations. 

Scholarships  The  plan  was  put  into  operation  last  year  in  con- 
nection with  the  Illinois  Alumni  Association  and  worked  so  well  that 
an  extension  was  arranged  by  the  deans  of  the  schools  for  1909-10, 
and  a  still  further  development  of  the  system  has  been  rendered  pos- 
sible for  the  year  1910-11  by  the  offer  of  President  Butler  to  make 
himself  responsible  for  the  funds  necessary  for  one  year's  tuition  fee 
in  any  school  of  the  University  corporation.  The  President's  offer 
holds  for  all  those  out-of-town  alumni  associations  which  are  qualified 
to  participate  in  the  nomination  of  the  next  alumni  trustee,  namely, 
those  of  California,  Colorado,  The  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Kansas  City,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burgh, St.  Louis,  Washington  State,  Western  New  York,  Wisconsin, 
and  Yonkers.  The  alumni  association  scholars  at  present  in  residence 
are:  Carolus  Sylvester  Woodwell,  1912C,  District  of  Columbia;  John 
Pierre  Roche,  1911C,  and  William  Walter  Renwick,  1911C,  Illinois; 
Warren  H.  Heins,  1910C,  Minnesota;  G.  Raynolds  Stearns,  Jr.,  1913C, 
Western  New  York;  and  Anthony  Wayne  Carruthers,  1913S,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

*     *     * 

Since  the  foundation  of  Kings  College  in  1754,  there  have  been 

24,534  degrees  awarded  by  the  University  to  22,121  individuals.      In 

1900  the  figures  were   14,256  individuals  and   15,263  degrees.      The 

degrees  granted  from  1758  to  1900,  inclusive,  are 
Alumni  Statistics       r  .  -i     .     1  ,1  •  <■        ,,•  r  n 

distributed  over  the  various  faculties  as  follows: 

medicine  7,512,  law  5,091,  College  4,482,  non-professional  graduate 

schools  2,893,  mines,  engineering  and  chemistry  1,949  Barnard  808, 

Teachers  642,  architecture  255,  political  science  122,  pharmacy  62,  and 

honorary  degrees  718. 
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SCHOOL  AND  DEPARTMENT  NOTES 

Architecture — Teachers  College — Anatomy  —  Anthropology  —  As- 
tronomy— Botany — Chemistry — Clinical  Pathology  —  Dermatology — 
Economics  and  Social  Science — Electrical  Engineering — English — 
Geology — Germanic  Languages — History — Indo-Iranian  Languages — 
Mathematics — Metallurgy — Mining — Pathology — Philosophy  —  Phys- 
ical Education — Physics — Physiology — Public  Law  and  Jurisprudence 
— Romance  Languages — Miscellaneous  Notes. 

School  of  Architecture 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  its  history  the  School 
of  Architecture  finds  itself  with  its  maximum  registration.  So  far 
137  students  have  registered,  compared  with  117  last  year,  which  was 
the  record  at  that  time.  This  is  an  indication  of  the  School's  growing 
reputation  throughout  the  country,  and  a  tribute  to  the  ability  and 
wisdom  of  its  executive  head.  Professor  Hamlin,  who  is  now  enjoying 
a  merited  and  much  needed  rest  in  Europe. 

Another  evidence  of  the  high  esteem  and  regard  in  which  the 
School  is  held  is  shown  by  the  demand  for  its  graduates  to  fill  posi- 
tions as  teachers  of  architecture.  During  the  past  few  weeks  four 
universities  have  applied  for  Columbia  graduates  to  fill  adjunct-pro- 
fessorships in  architectural  design  and  engineering. 

The  teaching  staff  has  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
Charles  Follen  McKim,  founder  of  the  McKim  fellowship,  a  bene- 
factor of  the  School  from  its  beginning,  director  of  the  McKim  Atelier, 
and  supervising  architect  of  the  University  buildings. 

The  only  other  changes  in  the  staff  are  the  promotion  of  Mr. 
Warren  from  instructor  to  adjunct  professor  of  architecture,  and  of 
Mr.  Harriman  from  instructor  to  associate  in  architecture.  During 
Professor  Hamlin's  absence  Professor  Sherman  is  acting  as  the  ex- 
ecutive head  of  the  School. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  towards  the  establishment 
of  a  course  in  landscape  architecture  and  a  descriptive  announcement 
is  in  preparation.  A  number  of  applications  have  already  been  re- 
ceived from  students  intending  to  pursue  this  course  next  year. 

The  entire  school  library  has  been  overhauled  and  classified  by  Mr. 
Edward  R.  Smith,  librarian  of  the  Avery  Library,  assisted  by  Miss 
C.  C.  Gifford.  This  work  was  done  during  the  summer  months,  so 
that  the  books  should  be  in  readiness  for  use  at  the  opening  of  the 
fall  term. 
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The  Columbia  fellowship  in  architecture,  awarded  in  1909,  was 
won  by  Mr.  W.  Lawrence  Bottomley,  who  was  graduated  in  1906. 

Teachers  College 

The  usual  increase  in  registration  is  indicated  in  the  statistics  of 
University  registration  printed  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Quar- 
terly. In  particular,  the  numbers  in  the  departments  of  biology, 
history,  mathematics,  physics  and  chemistry  are  doubled ;  those  in 
domestic  art  and  domestic  science  are  trebled. 

The  new  School  of  Household  Arts,  described  in  detail  in  the 
September  Quarterly,  has  opened  with  a  registration  of  225  candi- 
dates for  degrees  or  diplomas  and  125  non-matriculated  students  in 
special  classes,  or  350  students  in  all.  It  is  probable  that  this  total 
will  be  increased  to  five  hundred  during  the  year,  upon  the  opening 
of  various  laboratories  and  studios  in  the  new  building  which  are  yet 
incomplete  owing  to  unavoidable  delay  in  the  construction  and  the 
importation  of  necessary  apparatus.  The  largest  departments  in  the 
school  are  naturally  those  which  have  been  transferred  from  the 
regular  work  of  the  College,  namely  domestic  science,  domestic  art 
and  hospital  economy.  But  the  new  departments  of  household  admin- 
istration, interior  decoration  and  of  preparatory  training  for  nurses 
have  begun  with  good  registrations.  One  of  the  special  classes,  a 
study  of  the  application  of  domestic  science  to  social  settlement  work, 
arranged  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  has  attracted  especial  interest,  as  have  the 
public  lectures  on  "  Food  for  infants,"  by  Professor  Charles  Gilmore 
Kerley  of  the  Polyclinic  Medical  College. 

The  organization  of  the  new  school  has  so  justified  itself  that  the 
trustees  of  the  College  at  their  October  meeting  provided  for  the 
elaboration  of  the  department  of  manual  training,  the  evening  technical 
courses,  and  related  activities  into  a  new  school  of  industrial  arts,  for 
instruction  in  industrial  and  commercial  education,  with  their  founda- 
tions in  geography,  mathematics,  nature  study  and  physical  science, 
and  their  applications  in  the  wood,  metal  and  clay  industries  and  re- 
lated fields.  The  College  is  already  offering  a  series  of  special  classes 
to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  of  industrial  arts  and  of  commercial 
subjects.  The  classes  for  industrial  art  include  work  in  architecture, 
chemistry,  electricity,  mathematics,  mechanics,  shop-work,  plant  man- 
agement,  structural   design   and   surveying.       In   addition   to   regular 
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officers  of  the  College  and  University,  the  instruction  is  given  by  prac- 
tising architects  and  engineers.  The  courses  in  commerce  include 
industrial  and  commercial  history,  geography  and  law,  business  admin- 
istration, accounting,  and  money  and  banking,  and  are  given  by  prac- 
tising accountants,  attorneys  and  bankers,  as  well  as  by  regular  instruc- 
tors. Both  the  school  of  household  arts  and  the  school  of  industrial 
arts  are  now  to  be  administered  by  a  director  of  technical  education. 
This  appointment  has  been  conferred  upon  Professor  Frederick  H. 
Sykes,  now  director  of  extension  teaching. 

The  opening  of  the  new  household  arts  building  has  made  possible 
a  number  of  improvements  in  the  main  buildings  of  the  College.  On 
each  floor  there  are  two  new  entrances,  and  on  each  floor  one  or  more 
new  lecture  rooms  occupy  the  space  formerly  claimed  by  laboratories 
that  are  now  located  in  the  new  building.  Similar  changes  allow  a 
large  increase  of  space  for  the  Bryson  Library  on  the  third  floor,  and 
a  doubling  of  space  for  the  educational  museum  on  the  second  floor. 

In  May,  the  trustees  established  a  special  teachers'  retirement  fund 
for  the  benefit  of  such  officers  and  teachers  of  the  college  and  its 
schools  as  may  not  be  eligible  to  the  benefits  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion. This  fund  will  provide  for  officers  and  teachers,  who  have  been 
at  least  fifteen  years  in  service  and  are  fifty  or  more  years  of  age, 
an  annuity  for  life  of  from  fifteen  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  their  average 
salary  for  the  last  five  years.  Allowances  will  also  be  granted  those 
who  are  obliged  to  withdraw  from  service  because  of  disability.  About 
one-sixth  the  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  needed  for  the  fund 
will  be  accumulated  from  payments  by  the  beneficiaries  of  two  per 
cent,  of  their  annual  salaries.  The  remainder  will  be  made  up  from 
special  gifts  and  from  the  ordinary  resources  of  the  College. 

The  College  has  contracted  to  purchase,  at  a  cost  of  about  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  a  ten-acre  tract  of  ground  overlooking 
Van  Cortlandt  Park,  near  the  terminus  of  the  subway.  One  third  of 
the  ground,  a  natural  plateau  about  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
park,  will  be  used  as  a  playing  field  for  the  Horace  Mann  School.  The 
remainder,  a  finely  wooded  plateau  about  fifty  feet  higher,  will  be 
used  for  dormitories  and  living  accommodations  for  officers  and  teach- 
ers. A  playing  field  for  the  school  has  been  much  needed  since  the 
erection  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  buildings  on  the  field 
formerly  used ;  and  friends  of  the  school  gave,  in  June,  a  fujid  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  which  has  been  applied  toward  the  present 
purchase.     For  two  years  Whittier  Hall,  with  rooms  for  three  hundred 
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and  fifty  students,  has  been  unable  to  meet  the  full  demand  of  the 
women  students  of  the  College  for  dormitory  accomodations.  It  is 
believed  that  the  distance  of  the  new  site  will  be  balanced  by  its 
rural  attractiveness  and  the  possibility  of  even  less  expensive  dor- 
mitory living.  A  number  of  professors  already  live  in  the  College 
apartments,  the  Emerson  and  the  Lowell;  but  there  is  need  for  less 
expensive  provision  for  younger  members  of  the  stafif,  and  a  general 
desire  for  accessible  and  inexpensive  houses  as  well  as  apartments 
in  the  country.  As  soon  as  title  to  the  property  is  secured,  the  Col- 
lege hopes  to  meet  all  of  these  needs. 

The  department  of  the  history  of  education,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Paul  Monroe,  has  undertaken  the  preparation  of  a  monu- 
mental encyclopedia  of  education.  Some  two  hundred  collaborators, 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  have  already  been  enlisted  and  the  first 
volume  is  expected  to  appear  during  the  present  academic  year. 

The  department  of  elementary  education  has  elaborated  an  elemen- 
tary school  curriculum  based  upon  the  general  idea  of  social  efficiency 
and  social  service.  After  having  been  worked  out,  detail  by  detail, 
in  the  Speyer  Experimental  School,  the  curriculum  is  now  being 
followed  there  in  its  entirety  for  the  purpose  of  observation,  criticism 
and  further  improvement. 

The  department  of  secondary  education  has  printed  for  distribution 
several  papers  representing  the  investigation  of  its  most  advanced 
classes.  One  indicates  how  the  study  of  anthropology  would  furnish 
high  school  history  teaching  with  a  more  logical  basis,  a  more  human 
content  and  a  more  interesting  method  of  presentation.  Another  study 
indicates  that  the  teaching  of  high  school  mathematics  is  apt  to  be 
too  abstract ;  a  third  shows  how  real  and  interesting  problems  may  be 
drawn  from  astronomy,  surveying,  manual  training,  and  from  industrial 
and  commercial  life.  A  final  paper  shows  how  high  school  language 
teaching  may  be  made  simpler  and  more  effective  by  correlating  new 
vocabularies,  idioms,  constructions  and  terminologies  with  those  of 
languages  with  which  the  student  is  already  somewhat  acquainted. 

The  department  of  geography  is  about  to  issue  a  report  on  the 
teaching  of  geography  in  secondary  schools  prepared  by  Professor 
Dodge  as  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  Association  of  American 
Geographers.  The  department  has  added  to  its  equipment  a  set  of 
meteorological  globes,  for  presenting  the  seasonal  conditions  of  pres- 
sure, winds  and  temperature  over  the  world. 

The  department  of  mathematics  has  printed  for  free  distribution 
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several  facsimile  pages  from  a  manuscript  of  about  1300  A.D.,  repre- 
senting the  earliest  English  use  of  Arabic  numerals,  and  has  provided 
for  the  use  of  students  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  Professor  David 
Eugene  Smith's  collection  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  portraits 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

The  department  of  music  is  providing  a  series  of  fourteen  free 
public  recitals  illustrative  of  various  types  of  music.  With  the  co- 
operation of  a  group  of  conductors,  choir-masters  and  organists  of  the 
city,  a  series  of  courses  is  being  given  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
church  music  for  students  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  be  organists 
and  choir-masters. 

The  educational  museum,  of  which  Professor  David  Eugene  Smith 
has  assumed  the  directorship,  has  recently  shown  an  exhibit  of  book- 
bindings made  by  instructors  and  students,  and  has  in  preparation  an 
exhibition  of  about  one  hundred  samplers  from  the  extensive  private 
collection  of  Mr.  George  A.  Plympton.  Many  of  these  are  interesting 
as  illustrating  the  development  of  instruction  in  reading,  arithmetic 
and  morals,  as  well  as  the  development  of  skill  in  handicraft.  Some 
of  the  samplers  possess  artistic  excellence  and  all  of  them  reflect  the 
characteristics  of  the  time  and  place  of  their  production,  ranging  from 
the  period  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  present,  and  representing  America, 
England,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  the  Tyrol,  Tuscany,  Sicily  and  France. 

The  college  bureau  of  publications  has  recently  issued  the  following 
publications :  "  The  development  of  school  support  in  colonial  Massa- 
chusetts," by  George  Leroy  Jackson,  Ph.D. ;  "  The  distribution  and 
functions  of  mental  imagery,"  by  George  Herbert  Betts,  Ph.D.,  and 
"  Later  Roman  education  in  Ausonius,  Capella  and  the  Theodosian 
Code,"  by  Percival  Richard  Cole,  Ph.D. 

Department  of  Anatomy 

Professor  Huntington  attended  the  sixteenth  International  Medical 
Congress,  held  at  Budapest,  August  29  to  September  4,  as  a  delegate 
from  Columbia  University,  and  presented  before  the  section  on 
anatomy  and  embryology  the  main  results  of  the  investigations  which 
have  been  conducted  in  the  anatomical  research  laboratory  during 
the  past  five  years  on  the  development  of  the  lymphatic  system. 
This  work  is  being  continued  actively  this  year,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  end  results,  in  correlation  with  investigations  along  similar  lines 
in  other  institutions  of  this  country,  will  form  an  important  American 
contribution  to   scientific  anatomy.     Other   researches   at  present   in 
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progress  deal  with  the  comparative  anatomy  and  development  of  the 
salivary  glands  (Professors  Huntington  and  Schulte),  ontogeny  of  the 
vascular  system  of  Tragulus  (Dr.  Tilney),  comparative  anatomy  of 
the  venous  system  in  monotremes  and  marsupials  (Professor  Schulte), 
hemicerebellar  atrophy  (Dr.  Strong),  the  development  of  the  avian 
lymphatic  system  (Mr.  Coulter),  development  of  the  mammalian  iliac 
veins  (Mr.  Riley),  and  development  of  the  main  systemic  veins  in 
mammals  (Mr.  Heagey  and  Mr.  McLean). 

Department  of  Anthropology 

Professor  Boas  continued  his  investigation  of  the  physical  anthro- 
pology of  immigrants  and  of  their  descendants,  v^hich  is  being  con- 
ducted for  the  immigration  commission  of  Congress.  In  this  work 
he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  A.  Goldenweiser  and  Mr.  O.  Schwarz.  He 
also  attended  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  in  Winnipeg,  and  was  elected  vice-president  of  the 
section  of  anthropology.  Mr.  Paul  Radin  spent  part  of  the  summer 
among  the  Winnebago  Indians  of  Nebraska,  continuing  his  studies  on 
the  ceremonials  and  mythology  of  the  tribe.  Mr.  Leo  J.  Frachtenberg 
visited  the  Coos  Indians  of  Oregon,  whose  language,  mythology,  and 
ethnology  he  studied.  The  tribe  is  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  and  Mr. 
Frachtenberg  was  fortunate  in  finding  among  the  survivors  a  few 
good  informants. 

Professor  Boas  attended  the  twentieth  anniversary  celebration  of 
Clark  University  in  September  and  delivered  an  address  on  "  Psycho- 
logical problems  in  anthropology." 

Department  of  Astronomy 
The  principal  work  of  this  department  during  the  summer  has  been 
the  instruction  in  geodesy  given  at  Camp  Columbia,  IMorris,  Conn. 
This  work  is  in  charge  of  Professors  Jacoby  and  Mitchell,  who  are 
aided  by  various  temporary  assistants.  Professor  Mitchell  also  found 
time  to  visit  the  Yerkes  Observatory  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
where  he  spent  eight  weeks  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer.  He 
worked  with  the  6o-foot  telescope,  photographing  the  spectra  of  stars. 
Measures  on  a  great  number  of  photographic  plates  led  to  some  inter- 
esting results,  which  have  been  published  in  the  October  number  of 
the  Astrophysical  Journal.  The  star  Beta  Trianguli,  for  example,  was 
found  on  one  date  to  be  increasing  its  distance  from  the  sun  by  30 
miles  in  a  second,  and  at  another  time  two  weeks  later  was  moving 
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towards  the  sun  with  a  speed  of  7  miles  per  second.  This  variable 
direction  of  motion  shows  that  the  star  which  appears  single  in  the 
telescope  really  consists  of  two  bodies  revolving  in  orbits ;  and  such 
stars  have  been  called  spectroscopic  binaries.  Professor  Mitchell  was 
fortunate  in  finding  seven  such  stars  among  those  whose  velocities  he 
investigated.  Photographic  measures  are  being  continued  at  Columbia 
for  determining  the  stellar  orbits. 

Professor  Mitchell  is  delivering  this  fall  his  fifth  annual  course 
of  lectures  at  Philadelphia  before  the  University  Extension  Society. 
Professor  Jacoby  has  given  a  number  of  public  lectures  during  October 
at  the  University,  the  Century  Club,  the  Alumni  Association  of 
Columbia  College,  and  the  Vassar  Institute  in  Poughkeepsie.  Pro- 
fessor Jacoby  has  also  taken  full  charge  of  the  first  term  work  in  the 
introductory  astronomical  course  which  has  been  elected  this  year  by 
more  than  forty  students  in  Columbia  College.  In  addition  to  the 
classroom  work,  these  students  have  been  divided  into  four  small  sec- 
tions that  visit  the  observatory  weekly.  Attendance  is  required  irre- 
spective of  weather,  the  method  of  informal  questioning  being  em- 
ployed when  it  is  impossible  to  use  the  instruments. 

During  the  past  summer  an  expedition  of  Columbia  students  was 
sent  to  Point  Judith  to  measure  the  tidal  currents  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  important  and  dangerous  part  of  our  coast.  The  party  was  fitted 
out  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Charles  Lane  Poor,  who  super- 
vised the  work  from  his  sloop  yacht  "  Weetamoe."  The  station  boat 
was  the  power  sloop  ''  Gracie,"  which  was  specially  chartered  for  the 
purpose.  The  observations  were  made  by  Messrs.  Brainin  and  Ladd, 
and  will,  undoubtedly,  prove  of  great  value  by  showing  the  direction 
and  strength  of  the  currents  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 

Department  of  Botany 

Two  courses  were  offered  by  the  department  of  botany  during  the 
past  summer  session.  The  attendance  upon  these  courses  was  larger 
than  had  been  anticipated  and  overtaxed  the  resources  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  work  accomplished,  however,  was  very  satisfactory  and 
the  results  obtained  amply  justified  the  addition  of  these  subjects  to 
the  list  of  electives. 

Two  new  cases  have  been  installed  in  the  main  hallway  of  the 
laboratories  for  the  reception  of  morphological  and  class  material  of 
the  lower   plant   groups,   particularly   of   the   Bryophyta   and   of   the 
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fungi.  This  is  part  of  a  general  plan  to  bring  together  a  complete 
working  collection  of  all  of  the  great  groups  of  plants ;  especial  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  towards  making  this  material  representative 
of  our  local  flora.  Mention  should  be  made  in  this  connection  of  the 
helpful  cooperation  of  Dr.  C.  A.  Darling  and  Mr.  B.  O.  Dodge, 
members  of  the  staff,  and  of  several  of  the  graduate  students. 

Three  of  our  graduate  students  have  practically  completed  their 
work  for  the  doctorate.  Miss  W.  J.  Robinson  during  the  past  summer 
visited  all  but  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Hawaiian  group,  and  has  re- 
turned with  a  very  complete  collection  of  the  ferns  of  that  region. 
This  work  clears  up  several  points  relating  to  the  habitat  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  Hawaiian  ferns  and  will  enable  her  to  complete  her  thesis 
upon  these  forms.  Mr.  B.  C.  Gruenberg  has  submitted  his  thesis  on 
the  biological  relationship  between  the  orchid  Corallorhiza  and  its 
fungal  associations,  and  Miss  M.  P.  Anderson  is  completing  the  text 
of  her  doctorate  on  the  ferns  of  Japan  and  their  relationship.  Mr. 
B.  F.  Butler  during  the  summer  continued  the  exploration  of  Montana, 
visiting  regions  hitherto  untouched  and  collecting  material  for  his 
thesis  on  the  flora  of  the  state. 

The  registration  for  the  present  academic  year  is  an  unusually 
large  one.  Twenty-four  students  are  enrolled  in  the  various  graduate 
courses,  of  whom  eight  are  candidates  for  the  doctorate  with  majors 
in  botany  and  four  for  the  master's  degree  with  majors  in  botany. 
Ninety-one  students  are  registered  in  the  undergraduate  courses.  Of 
these  seventy-four  are  from  the  College  and  schools  of  mines,  engi- 
neering and  chemistry,  and  seventeen  are  registered  in  extension 
teaching. 

Department  of  Chemistry 

The  department  of  chemistry  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Samuel  Anthony  Goldschmidt  fellowship  in  chemistry, 
which  it  owes  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  George  B.  Goldschmidt,  who 

Goldschmidt  '^^s  created  this  fellowship  in  perpetuity  with  an 
Fellowship  income  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year.     It 

is  to  be  awarded  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  University  fellow- 
ships. The  first  incumbent  is  Mr.  Edwin  Calvin  Kendall,  who  is 
conducting  a  most  interesting  and  promising  investigation  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Sherman.  Samuel  Anthony  Goldschmidt  re- 
ceived the  Columbia  degree  of  engineer  of  mines  in  1871  (he  had 
previously  been  awarded  the  bachelor's  degree  by  the  College  of  the 
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City  of  New  York),  and  later  those  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  in  chemistry. 
In  1871  he  was  assistant  on  the  Ohio  Geological  Survey,  and  from 
1871-75  assistant  inspector  of  fertilizers.  Savannah,  Ga. ;  he  was  also 
at  one  time  assistant  to  Professor  Chandler.  Subsequently  he  was 
inspector  of  offensive  trades  for  the  Board  of  Health,  and  later  went 
on  a  tour  of  inspection  to  the  Guano  Islands  of  the  South  Pacific.  He 
is  now  president  of  the  Goldschmidt  Chemical  Works.  It  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  the  chemical  department  to  have  the  name  of  so  worthy 
a  graduate  perpetuated  in  so  useful  a  fellowship. 

The  summer  session  in  chemistry  during  1909  was  even  more  suc- 
cessful than  that  of  the  previous  year,  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  being  noticeable.     Dr.  Hoffman,  assistant  in  or- 
The  Summer        ganic    chemistry,    voluntarily    gave    a    course    of 
Session  fifteen  lectures  on  the  latest  work  in  organic  chem- 

istry as  applied  to  medicine.  This  course  was  well  attended,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  it  may  become  a  regular  feature  in  the  summer  session 
of  1910. 

At  the  general   meeting  of   the   Electrochemical   Society  held  at 
Niagara  Falls  in  May,  papers  were  read  by  Professor  Tucker  and  his 
associates  on  "  The  relative  efficiency  of  arc  and  resistance  furnaces 
Electrochemical       in    the    manufacture    of    calcium    carbide,"    "  The 
Laboratory  deposition  of  aluminium  from  aqueous  solutions  on 

a  revolving  cathode,"  and  "  The  influence  of  certain  organic  compounds 
in  the  electrolytic  deposition  of  lead  and  zinc."  Other  papers  have 
been  prepared  upon  the  various  methods  of  refining  iron  electrolytically, 
the  manufacture  of  silundum,  and  on  electrolytic  preparation  of 
silicon;  these  are  to  be  published  shortly.  A  number  of  graduates 
have  registered  in  the  longer  course,  which  takes  in  all  branches  of 
applied  electrochemistry,  and  it  is  expected  that  several  important 
subjects  will  be  investigated,  including  the  fixation  of  atmospheric 
nitrogen,  the  reduction  of  alumina,  and  electric  furnace  methods  of 
refining  steel. 

The  number  of  post-graduates  taking  this  subject  as  a  major  for 
the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  is  much  larger  this  year  than  ever  be- 
fore, straining  the  available  laboratory  space  to  its  extreme  limit.     Mr. 
Physical  Chemistry    E.  G.  Thomssen  has  been  appointed  assistant,  being 
Laboratory  at   the   same  time   a  candidate   for  the   doctorate. 

His  research  is  a  continuation  of  the  work  on  the  weight  of  a  falling 
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drop  and  its  relation  to  the  other  constants  of  a  liquid,  a  subject  which 
has  been  specially  investigated  in  this  laboratory  during  the  past  three 
years. 

The  courses   in  organic  analysis   and   food   chemistry  have   been 
elected   by  increasing  numbers   of   graduate   students,   ten   of   whom 
have  completed  their  work  for  the  master's  degree  within  the  past 
Organic  and  San-     X^ar  with  majors  in  this  branch  of  chemistry.     The 
itary  Analysis       new  summer  course  in  food  analysis  and  inspec- 
Laboratory  tion  was  attended  by  eighteen  students,  of  whom 

all  but  one  were  graduates  and  most  of  whom  expect  to  complete  the 
requirements  for  the  master's  degree  during  the  summers  of  1910  and 
191 1.  Mr.  E.  C.  Kendall,  Goldschmidt  fellow  and  candidate  for  the 
doctor's  degree,  is  continuing  the  work  in  which  the  laboratory  has 
been  engaged  during  the  past  two  years  upon  the  conditions  determin- 
ing the  activity  and  power  of  amylolytic  enzymes.  Several  other  in- 
vestigations are  in  progress  or  have  been  completed  and  published 
within  the  past  year.  Of  the  students  who  specialized  in  organic 
analysis  or  food  chemistry  during  the  past  academic  year,  five  are 
teaching  in  colleges  and  universities,  three  have  been  appointed  to 
fellowships  (one  each  in  chemistry  and  biological  chemistry  at  Colum- 
bia, and  one  in  chemistry  at  Wisconsin),  three  have  entered  industrial 
work,  and  one  is  studying  fermentation  industries  abroad. 

During  the  past  year  five  candidates  pursuing  major  work  in  this 
department  received  higher  degrees,  three  that  of  Ph.D.  and  two  that 
of  A.]\I.     The  work  of  two  other  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M. 

Quantitative  is  also  nearly  completed.  Of  the  three  men  receiv- 
Laboratory  ing  the  doctorate,  two  have  remained  at  Columbia 

as  tutors,  while  the  third  has  entered  the  field  of  chemical  manu- 
facturing. One  of  the  men  receiving  the  degree  of  A.M.  has  been 
appointed  assistant  in  analytical  chemistry,  the  other  has  received  a 
scholarship  for  the  present  year.  The  class  taking  required  work  for 
chemists  and  chemical  engineering  has  nearly  doubled  in  numbers  this 
year,  there  being  an  attendance  of  forty  as  against  nineteen  last 
year. 

Professor  J.  S.  C.  Wells  has  resigned,  and  the  teaching  staff  has 

Qualitative  been    reorganized   as    follows:   Dr.    H.    T.    Beans, 

Laboratory  instructor;    J.    E.    Zanetti,    Ph.D.    Harvard,    and 

William  Cabler  Moore,  B.S.,  tutors;  Wm.  C.  Uhlig,  Ph.D.  Columbia, 

assistant. 
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The  organic  laboratory  work  for  the  chemical  engineers  has  been 

transferred  from  the  summer  session  to  the  regular  winter  term.     A 

new  course  (chemistry  15 1-2)  has  been  established  designed  particu- 

.     ,  larly  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  especially  interested 

Organic   Laboratory    •       ^,  i-     x-  r  .      \        . 

m   the    application    of    organic    chemistry    to    the 

solution  of  problems  in  medicine,  physiology,  etc.,  and  the  synthesis 
and  study  of  individual  organic  compounds  of  importance  in  these 
fields.  Synthetic  drugs,  alkaloids,  essential  oils,  sugars,  fats,  and 
other  groups  of  special  interest  to  the  medical  profession  are  con- 
sidered. 

Ross  A.  Gortner,  Ph.D.  1909,  has  been  appointed  as  chemist  in 
charge  of  the  bio-chemical  investigations  for  the  Carnegie  Institution's 
station  for  experimental  evolution  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  N.  Y. 
Alfred  H.  Kropff,  Ph.D.  1909,  has  returned  to  Columbia  as  Pro- 
fessor Bogert's  special  research  assistant. 

At  the  summer  meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  held  in 
Detroit  last  June,  several  papers  were  presented  embodying  the  re- 
sults of  investigations  carried  out  in  the  organic  laboratory. 

At  the  Twentieth  Anniversary  celebration  at  Clark  University, 
September  14  to  17,  Professor  Bogert  presented  papers  on  "  The 
quinazolines "  and  on  "The  teaching  of  organic  chemistry"  in  the 
chemical  conferences,  and  at  the  public  session  of  September  16  he 
delivered  an  address  upon  "  Chemistry  and  conservation." 

Professor  Pellew  dehvered  a  course  of  public  lectures  at  the 
University  during  October  and  November  on  "  Practical  dyeing,"  dis- 
cussing the  following  subjects:  Dyeing  of  cotton  with  modern  dye- 
Industrial  stuffs,  Tied  and  dyed  work,  Dyeing  and  adultera- 
Laboratory  tion  of  natural  silk,  and  Manufacture  and  dyeing 
of  artificial  and  imitation  silk.  This  was  the  first  series  of  University 
lectures  delivered  this  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  faculty  of  fine 
arts. 

Mr.  B.  G.  Feinberg  has  been  appointed  laboratory  assistant  in 
industrial  chemistry. 

Chemistry  A  has  entered  on  its  first  year  as  a  full  year  course 

with  97  students  (90  College  and  7  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry) 

attending  lectures  and  laboratory.     Dr.  Neish  is  assisted  in  the  labora- 

Elementary  tory  by  R.   B.   Brownlee,  A.B.,   Ben   M.  Jaquish, 

Chemistry  B.S.,  and  Claude  F.  Walker,  Ph.D.,  each  instructor 

thus  having  charge  of  not  more  than  twenty-five  students. 
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Department  of  Clinical  Pathology 

During  the  past  summer  very  extensive  alterations  have  been  made 
on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  northeast  wing  of  the  college  building  to 
permit  of  the  expansion  of  the  work  of  the  department,  which  had 
become  somewhat  cramped  in  its  old  quarters.  Three  small  work- 
rooms and  one  large  general  laboratory  have  been  constructed,  which, 
with  a  separate  chemical  room  for  special  work,  afford  opportunities, 
previously  impossible,  to  students  and  advanced  workers.  The  trus- 
tees of  the  University  have  given  a  sufficient  fund  to  equip  the  labora- 
tory with  the  requisite  apparatus,  including  all  of  the  more  elaborate 
instruments  for  research  in  chemical  pathology.  In  consequence  of 
these  changes  it  has  been  possible  to  increase  the  extent  of  the  course 
in  clinical  pathology  by  about  twenty  per  cent,  and  also  to  offer  an 
advanced  course  in  medical  chemical  analysis  to  small  sections.  In 
addition  to  these  advantages,  the  reconstruction  of  the  laboratory  at 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  now  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  of 
clinical  pathology,  will  afford  a  remarkable  opportunity  for  graduates 
who  wish  to  carry  further  such  chemical  and  pathological  studies 
as  they  may  have  begun  either  in  the  regular  course  in  the  medical 
school  or  in  hospitals  after  graduation. 

Department  of  Dermatology 

Last  year  the  resignation  of  Professor  Fox  was  followed  by  the 
promotion  of  Dr.  George  T.  Jackson  to  the  professorship,  and  of  Dr. 
John  H.  P.  Hodgson  as  chief  of  clinic  and  instructor.  Dr.  C.  W. 
McMurtry  was  added  to  the  staff  of  clinical  assistants.  A  complete 
reform  was  made  in  the  method  of  teaching.  In  place  of  the  former 
weekly  clinic,  held  in  the  amphitheater  before  the  students  of  the 
third  year,  the  class  was  divided  into  sections,  and  now  meets  Profes- 
sor Jackson  in  the  teaching  room  of  the  clinic  twice  a  week  for  a 
quarter  of  the  year  for  each  section.  The  more  common  diseases  of 
the  skin  are  presented  systematically  and  illustrated  by  patients  and 
colored  plates,  one  half  of  each  hour  being  given  to  a  didactic  lecture, 
and  the  other  half  to  the  presentation  of  patients.  In  this  way  every 
student  has  an  opportunity  to  study  every  case,  and  is  encouraged  to 
ask  questions.  The  students  of  the  fourth  year  spend  their  time  in 
practical  work  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Hodgson.  That  the  students 
appreciate  the  method  of  teaching  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  more 
students  are  always  present  than  properly  belong  in  the  respective 
groups.     A  new  room  has  been  assigned  to  the  department,  which  the 
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director  is  fitting  up  as  a  pathological  laboratory.  X-ray  and  high- 
frequency  apparatus  will  also  be  installed  by  him  in  this  room,  so  that 
the  students  may  become  familiar  with  the  use  of  these  agencies.  An 
optional  course  in  the  pathology  of  the  skin  will  be  offered  by  Dr. 
Rainforth.  When  these  additions  to  the  department  are  in  operation, 
the  college  will  be  in  possession  for  the  first  time  of  an  up-to-date 
equipment    for   the   teaching   of   dermatology. 

Departments  of  Economics  and  Social  Science 

Professor  Clark's  book  on  "  The  distribution  of  wealth  "  is  soon 
to  appear  in  an  Italian  translation.  Professor  Seligman's  book  on 
"  The  economic  interpretation  of  history "  is  being  translated  into 
French.  This  is  the  fourth  of  his  books  of  which  French  translations 
will  have  appeared.  The  new  fourth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
of  Professor  Seligman's  "  Principles  of  economics  "  has  just  appeared. 

Professor  H.  L.  Moore  is  spending  his  sabbatical  at  work  in  the 
statistical  laboratories  in  France  and  in  the  laboratories  of  Messrs. 
Galton  and  Pearson  in  England.  Professor  Moore  has  in  course  of 
preparation  a  comprehensive  work  on  the  relation  of  statistics  to 
economics.  A  new  volume  of  the  Series  in  History,  Economics 
and  Public  Law  is  the  work  on  "  Divorce :  A  study  in  social  causation  ", 
by  Dr.  James  P.  Lichtenberger,  who  took  his  examinations  in  the 
spring,  and  now  occupies  the  professorship  of  sociology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Lichtenberger's  work  is  based,  so  far  as 
the  statistics  are  concerned,  on  the  recent  report  of  the  census,  but  it 
covers  a  much  wider  field. 

The  Academy  of  Political  Science  in  its  rejuvenated  form  is 
prospering.  Over  seven  hundred  new  members  have  been  added  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months,  since  the  spring  meeting,  which  was  devoted 
to  the  tariff.  The  autumn  meeting,  which  will  be  held  in  November 
or  December,  is  to  be  devoted  to  a  series  of  discussions  on  "  The  econ- 
omic position  of  women,"  and  is  expected  to  attract  much  attention. 
The  Academy  will  also  be  the  host  at  a  large  reception  to  be  given  to 
the  members  of  the  American  Historical  Association  and  of  the  Amer- 
ican Economic  Association  at  their  joint  celebration  during  the  Christ- 
mas holidays.  On  November  i  Mr.  George  Paish,  editor  of  the 
London  Statist  and  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Statistical 
Society,  delivered  a  lecture  at  the  University  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Academy  upon  "  The  English  budget  and  social  reform." 

A  paper  by  Professor  Seligman  on  "  The  relations  of  federal  and 
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state  finance"  was  read  at  the  International  Tax  Conference  held  in 
Louisville  the  end  of  September.  The  paper  was  read  in  Professor 
Seligman's  absence  by  the  delegate  of  Columbia  University,  Dr.  Oscar 
L.  Pond,  of  Indianapolis. 

Professor  Henry  C.  Emery,  the  chairman  of  the  new  tariff  commis- 
sion, is  a  graduate  of  the  school  of  political  science.  His  doctor's  thesis 
on  "  Speculation  in  the  stock  and  produce  exchanges  "  figured  promi- 
nently in  the  deliberations  and  report  of  Governor  Hughes's  recent 
committee  on  the  exchanges,  of  which  Professor  Clark  was  a  member. 
An  important  acquisition  to  the  teaching  force  in  economics  has 
been  made  by  the  appointment  of  Professor  Henry  R.  Mussey,  a 
graduate  of  the  school  of  political  science,  who  has  had  a  successful 
career  both  at  Bryn  Mawr  and  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
is  to  devote  most  of  his  time  to  undergraduate  teaching  at  Barnard, 
but  will  also  take  charge  of  the  graduate  course  on  "  Commerce  and 
commercial  policy." 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  extension  department  a  number  of 
courses  on  economic  and  commercial  subjects  will  be  open  for  the 
first  time  this  year  to  evening  students. 

Professor  Simkhovitch's  series  of  articles  on  "  Marxism  and  social- 
ism," which  have  been  running  during  several  numbers  of  the  Poli- 
tical Science  Quarterly,  have  attracted  wide  attention,  and  will,  when 
completed,  appear  in  book  form. 

The  classes  in  social  economy  are  the  largest  since  the  department 
was  established,  numbering  altogether  about  eighty  students.  On  ac- 
count of  its  size  the  seminar  is  meeting  in  two  sections  this  year,  those 
students  who  are  especially  interested  in  social  legislation  working 
with  Professor  Lindsay,  while  those  whose  primary  interest  is  social 
work  are  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Professor  Devine.  In 
Professor  Lindsay's  section  of  the  seminar  one  student  is  working 
on  the  laws  relating  to  immigration,  another  on  the  regulation  of  the 
work  of  women  and  children,  another  on  the  personal  rights  of  women, 
while  several  will  study  the  social  legislation  of  individual  states. 
Three  students  in  Professor  Devine's  section  are  working  on  different 
aspects  of  the  causes  of  immorality  and  other  forms  of  delinquency 
among  girls.  The  prevention  of  infant  mortality,  social  consequences 
of  industrial  accidents,  the  education  of  the  immigrant,  the  urbaniza- 
tion of  the  Italian  immigrant,  a  social  program  for  a  small  town,  the 
education  of  girls  for  rational  living  in  New  York  City,  and  eye- 
strain as  a  cause  of  inefficiency,  are  other  subjects  which  are  being 
taken  up. 
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The  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy  opened  on  September  27 
with  an  enrollment  of  ninety-nine  students,  fifty-nine  in  the  school 
proper,  of  whom  forty-five  registered  for  the  full  course.  Dr.  E. 
Dana  Durand,  director  of  the  census,  gave  the  opening  address  on 
"The  importance  of  accurate  census  statistics  for  social  workers." 
The  bureau  of  social  research,  established  in  the  school  two  years  ago 
on  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  is  concentrating  its  efforts  this  year 
on  a  survey  of  a  selected  area  of  New  York  City. 

The  Kennedy  lectures  in  the  School  of  Philanthropy  for  the  year 
1909  were  delivered  by  Professor  Devine  on  the  subject  of  "Misery 
and  its  causes."  Two  of  the  lectures  in  the  course  of  training  in 
child-helping,  given  under  the  direction  of  the  Children's  Bureau  of 
Philadelphia,  will  be  delivered  by  Professor  Lindsay. 

At  the  conference  on  infant  mortality,  which  was  held  in  New 
Haven  on  November  11  and  12  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Medicine,  the  section  on  philanthropic  prevention  met 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor  Devine. 

Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Last  year  instruction  in  the  alternating  current  laboratories  was 
given  for  the  first  time  to  all  fourth  year  engineering  students,  the 
laboratory  attendance  numbering  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  men. 
This  division  of  departmental  work  was  thereby  naturally  taxed  to  its 
utmost  capacity.  To  conduct  the  work  satisfactorily,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  employ  a  schedule  of  experiments  which  assigned  definite 
work  to  the  students  from  the  opening  of  the  term,  and  the  same 
procedure  will  be  followed  this  year. 

Many  gifts  have  been  received  by  the  department  during  the  past 
year,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  complete  collection  of  dif- 
ferent forms  of  incandescent  lamps,  as  well  as  an  exhibit  of  cables  and 
cable  joints  as  employed  in  the  conduit  systems  of  New  York,  from 
Mr,  J.  W.  Lieb,  ]r.,  of  the  New  York  Edison  Company;  a  collection 
of  high  tension  insulators  and  terminal  bushings  from  the  Electrose 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Brooklyn;  a  new  type  motor  starter  from 
the  American  Electric  Fuse  Company,  and  a  complete  Edison  storage 
battery  from  the  Edison  Manufacturing  Company  of  East  Orange, 
New  Jersey;  also  a  i/io  K.  W.  transformer  from  the  Westinghouse 
Company,  and  a  photo-engraving  lantern  from  the  C.  J.  Bogue  Com- 
pany. 

The  equipment  of  the  machine  laboratories  has  been  enlarged  by 
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the  purchase  of  several  Weston  ammeters  for  alternating  current 
measurement  and  two  wattmeters  with  potential  transformers,  while 
the  continuity  of  power  supply  has  been  more  certainly  assured  through 
the  introduction  of  circuit-breakers  on  all  test-tables  and  feeder- 
circuits.  The  instrument  laboratory  equipment  has  been  improved 
through  the  addition  of  a  600  ampere  Kelvin  balance.  A  complete 
cable  testing  outfit  has  also  been  added,  and  this  will  be  used  by  the 
students  for  the  determination  of  the  insulation  resistance  and  electro- 
static capacity  of  insulated  electrical  conductors.  The  departmental 
photometric  laboratory,  situated  in  Havemeyer  Hall,  has  been  greatly 
enlarged  for  the  purposes  of  conducting  studies  on  arc  and  incan- 
descent illumination. 

The  service  of  the  department  as  electrical  testing  laboratory  for 
the  city  has  been  continued  along  the  lines  set  forth  in  the  contract 
entered  into  between  the  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas,  and 
Electricity  and  the  University  authorities  in  1906.  This  work  covers 
the  testing  of  consumers'  electric  meters  and  the  examination  and 
approval  of  all  manner  of  new  devices  for  the  control  and  utilization 
of  electricity.  Four  hundred  and  forty-seven  meters  have  been  tested 
and  over  seventy  new  devices  have  been  examined  and  reported  upon. 
This  field  of  work  is  of  great  importance  not  only  in  that  it  has 
made  the  department  an  important  factor  among  the  electrical  interests 
of  this  city,  but  also  because  it  enables  our  students  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  most  modern  forms  of  appliances  used  in  certain 
branches  of  their  profession. 

Professor  G.  F.  Sever  has  been  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  the 
electrical  testing  and  inspecting  required  by  the  contract  between  the 
city  and  the  University.  He  has  also  been  active  in  improving  the 
photometric  equipment  and  schedule  of  experiments  in  the  instrument 
laboratory. 

Professor  Crocker  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence,  during  the 
continuance  of  which  Dr.  M.  I.  Pupin,  professor  of  electro-mechanics, 
will  act  as  administrative  head  of  the  department.  Professor  Crocker's 
lecture  courses  will  be  divided  among  the  members  of  the  department 
and  several  non-resident  officers,  who  will  act  as  lecturers  in  subjects 
in  which  they  are  specialists.  Mr.  C.  O.  Mailloux  will  give  a  series 
of  lectures  upon  electric  railroads,  electric  power  distribution,  engineer- 
ing contracts  and  specifications ;  Mr.  Percy  H.  Thomas  will  lecture 
upon  high  tension  power  transmission,  line  disturbances  and  protec- 
tion, and  switchboards;  Bancroft  Gherardi,  chief  engineer  of  the  New 
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York  Telephone  Company,  will  lecture  upon  telephone  engineering; 
Thomas  Ewing  will  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  upon  patent  law  and 
its  importance  in  the  electrical  field,  and  Charles  E.  Knox  will  lecture 
upon  the  problems  of  plant  management. 

Stanley  F.  Bond,  tutor,  and  Hanford  C.  Adams  and  James  E. 
Wilson,  assistants,  have  resigned  to  take  up  commercial  work,  while  the 
following  have  been  appointed  to  positions  in  the  department :  Cyprian 
O.  Mailloux,  associate;  J.  Harold  Morecroft,  instructor;  Frederick 
W.  Hehre,  tutor,  and  Frank  L.  Mason,  assistant. 

Department  of  English 

The  present  registration  in  the  graduate  department  shows  an 
enrollment  of  408  in  the  ten  courses  and  of  43  in  the  four  seminars. 
It  will  be  noted  that  this  is  an  average  registration  of  38  students  for 
each  course ;  four  courses  have  an  attendance  of  over  60  each.  All 
of  these  courses  and  seminars  are  open  only  to  graduate  students. 
There  are  144  students  taking  English  as  a  major  and  70  taking  it  as 
a  minor  subject,  an  increase  over  last  year  in  the  number  of  major 
students  of  28  per  cent.  The  enrollment  in  the  three  English  graduate 
courses  in  the  summer  session  showed  an  attendance  of  98  students. 

The  following  former  students  have  been  recently  appointed  to  the 
positions  stated :  Colin  C.  Alexander,  A.M.  1907,  instructor.  University 
of  North  Carolina ;  M.  LeRoy  Arnold,  graduate  student  1906-09,  head 
of  English  department,  Hamline  University;  Martha  W.  Beckwith, 
A.M.  1906,  instructor,  Vassar  College;  Elizabeth  C.  Cook,  A.M.  1902, 
assistant,  Barnard  College ;  Mary  Coplin,  A.M.  1909,  teacher,  State 
Normal  School,  Glenville,  W.  Va. ;  Robert  S.  Forsythe,  A.M.  1909, 
instructor.  University  of  Kansas ;  Edward  H.  Gardner,  A.M.  1908, 
instructor.  University  of  Wisconsin ;  Harold  C.  Goddard,  Ph.D.  1908, 
professor,  Swarthmore  College ;  Laurence  G.  Grose,  A.M.  1909,  as- 
sistant, Brown  University;  Herbert  F.  Hamilton,  graduate  student 
1908-09,  assistant  professor,  Amherst  College ;  Harry  F.  Harrington, 
A.M.  1909,  instructor,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  Mary  L.  Hunt, 
graduate  student  1907-09,  instructor,  Vassar  College;  William  Ellery 
Leonard,  Ph.D.  1904,  assistant  professor,  University  of  Wisconsin ; 
Frank  H.  Ristine,  A.M.  1907,  assistant  professor,  Wabash  College; 
Frederick  W.  Roe,  Ph.D.  1909,  assistant  professor,  University  of  Wis- 
consin; Robert  M.  Smith,  A.M.  1909,  head  of  English  department, 
Muhlenberg  College;  Charles  W.  Snow,  graduate  student  1907-09, 
instructor,  Bowdoin  College ;  Rupert  Taylor,  A.M.  1906,  tutor,  Trinity 
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School,  New  York  City;  Russell  D.  Trebilcox,  A.M.  1909,  head  of 
English  department,  Wyoming  Seminary;  Samuel  M.  Tucker,  Ph.D. 
1908,  dean,  Florida  State  College;  William  H.  Vann,  A.M.  1909,  as- 
sistant professor,  Furman  University;  Thomas  H.  Wade,  A.M.  1909, 
assistant,  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute;  Blanche  C.  Williams,  A.M. 
1908,  tutor,  Teachers  College. 

There  has  been  a  very  marked  interest  in  the  courses  offered  by 
Professor  Otto  Jespersen,  visiting  professor  of  English  philology 
from  the  University  of  Copenhagen.  Many  teachers  in  New  York 
and  the  vicinity  as  well  as  regular  students  in  the  department  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  study  under  a  scholar  already  well  known  to  them 
by  reputation  and  by  his  publications.  In  addition  to  his  seminar  in 
studies  in  English  syntax,  Professor  Jespersen  is  giving  two  courses. 
The  course  on  historical  English  grammar  has  a  registration  of  nearly 
seventy  students.  The  registration  in  his  course  in  phonetics  includes 
students  from  practically  every  department  in  the  University  which 
gives  linguistic  instruction.  During  the  past  few  years  the  interest 
in  the  study  of  language  has  been  growing  in  the  department  of  Eng- 
lish, and  has  resulted  in  two  doctor's  dissertations  on  linguistic  sub- 
jects, which  have  recently  appeared.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
visit  of  Professor  Jespersen  will  greatly  stimulate  this  side  of  the 
department's  activities. 

During  the  second  semester  of  the  present  year  the  department  will 
offer  a  graduate  course  on  contemporary  literature.  This  course  will 
consist  of  fifteen  lectures,  which  will  probably  be  given  Tuesday 
afternoons  at  four  o'clock.  The  lectures  will  not  be  open  to  the 
public,  but  will  be  strictly  reserved  for  graduate  and  advanced  students 
who  register  for  the  entire  course.  The  subjects  and  dates  have  not 
been  finally  determined  upon,  but  the  following  tentative  list  indicates 
the  character  of  the  course :  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  "  Poetry " ; 
Paul  Elmer  More,  "  The  function  of  criticism  " ;  William  Allen  White, 
"  The  literature  of  agitation  " ;  Hamilton  Mabie,  "  The  human  appeal 
of  literature  "  ;  Augustus  Thomas,  "  The  drama  " ;  F.  Hopkinson  Smith, 
"The  short  story";  Robert  Herrick,  "The  novel";  Edward  Cary, 
"  Journalism  " ;  Ida  Tarl^ell,  "  The  magazine  " ;  Frank  M.  Colby,  "  The 
literature  of  information  " ;  Peter  Dunne,  "  American  humor  "  ;  Henry 
Holt,  "  The  publisher " ;  Henry  Van  Dyke,  "  Contemporary  literary 
ideals";  John   LaFargc,  "The  literature  of   the  fine  arts." 

The  Women's  English  Graduate  Club  was  organized  last  year  by 
the  women  students  of  the  department,  and  is  continuing  its  second 
year  of  successful  work. 
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The  Men's  English  Graduate  Club  organized  on  October  fifteenth 
for  its  sixth  year,  with  Mr.  Carl  C.  Van  Doren  as  president  and  Mr. 
Rupert  Taylor  as  secretary. 

Department  of  Geology 

At  the  close  of  the  final  examinations  in  May  the  officers  of  the 
department  accompanied  the  third  year  School  of  Mines  students  and 
several  men  from  the  College  and  the  graduate  schools  to  Pottsville, 
Pa.  Making  this  city  of  the  southern  anthracite  basin  headquarters, 
the  quadrangle  which  had  been  topographically  mapped  by  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  as  the  Pottsville  sheet  was  covered  by  the  party 
during  the  week  which  could  be  devoted  to  field  work.  The  party, 
numbering  about  seventy,  succeeded  in  completing  the  map  and  also 
in  seeing  something  of  anthracite  mining. 

The  month  of  June  was  employed  by  Professor  Kemp  in  finishing 
for  the  N.  Y.  State  Geological  Survey  a  bulletin  upon  the  geology  of 
the  Port  Henry  and  Elizabethtown  quadrangles  of  the  eastern  Adiron- 
dacks.  Early  in  July  Professor  Kemp  went  to  the  lead-silver  district 
of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  Idaho,  and  spent  six  weeks  at  Wardner.  On 
the  return  journey  ten  days  were  spent  with  Reno  H.  Sales,  1900  S, 
chief  geologist  for  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Company,  in  the  mines  of 
Butte,  Mont. 

The  Eleventh  International  Geological  Congress  will  be  held  in 
August,  1910,  in  Stockholm,  Sweden.  The  committee  in  charge  is 
making  a  special  feature  of  a  volume  which  will  treat  of  the  iron-ore 
reserves  of  the  various  countries  of  the  world  having  important  de- 
posits. At  the  request  of  the  committee  in  charge,  Professor  Kemp 
has  prepared  the  articles  upon  the  United  States  and  its  outlying  pos- 
sessions, upon  the  West  Indies,  Central  America,  and  parts  of  South 
America. 

In  the  summer  session  Professor  Grabau  conducted  three  courses, 
one  on  general  geology  with  an  attendance  of  twenty-five,  one  on 
elementary  palaeontology,  with  an  attendance  of  seven,  and  one  on 
principles  of  geology  with  an  enrollment  of  eleven,  mostly  graduate 
students.  On  Saturday  field  trips  to  various  localities  about  New 
York  were  made,  including  one  all-day  excursion  to  the  Cretacic  sec- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  Highlands.  After  the  close  of  the  summer  session 
a  party  of  eleven  of  the  students  spent  three  days  at  Becraft  Mountain 
near  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  studying  the  stratigraphy  and  structure  of  this 
outlier  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Grabau,  and  collecting  fossils. 
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Half  of  the  party  then  went  to  the  Catskills  to  study  the  upper 
Devonic,  while  the  others  accompanied  Professor  Grabau  to  Boston, 
where  a  day  was  spent  in  the  study  of  the  intricate  structure  and  the 
stratigraphy  of  Nahant,  and  another  in  the  study  of  the  origin  of 
Nantasket  beach,  the  volcanics  of  Allerton  and  the  glacial  Lake  Bouve, 
described  by  Crosby  and  Grabau.  A  short  time  was  also  spent  at  the 
interesting  Cambric  ledges  at  Weymouth,  where  the  Etcheminian 
fauna  was  discovered  some  years  ago. 

Dr.  Berkey  continued  work  for  the  N.  Y.  State  Geological  Survey 
and  kept  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  the  explorations  being  made 
by  the  City  of  New  York  in  connection  with  the  new  water  supply. 
Short  trips  were  made  into  Connecticut  and  Virginia  in  connection 
with  other  problems.  Jesse  E.  Hyde,  assistant  in  the  department, 
served  as  assistant  geologist  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ohio  during 
the  months  of  February,  March  and  April,  1909,  and  was  engaged  in 
the  study  of  collections  from  the  Waverly  formations  of  Ohio.  The 
months  from  May  to  September  were  largely  devoted  to  field  work 
on  the  same  formations  in  southern  and  central  Ohio,  and  to  the 
physiography  of  the  area  covered.  Miss  Elvira  Wood,  curator  in 
palaeontology  and  candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree,  is  continuing  her 
study  of  the  phylogeny  of  the  genus  Cerithium  begun  in  September, 
1908.  D.  D.  Condit,  scholar  in  geology,  served  during  the  summei 
as  assistant  geologist  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ohio.  F.  K.  Morris 
candidate  for  the  A.M.  degree,  spent  two  weeks  in  western  New  York 
in  July,  continuing  work  commenced  last  summer.  The  work,  mainly 
palaeontological,  was  a  detailed  study  of  the  Hamilton  shales  and  lime- 
stone, exposed  in  the  bed  of  Morse's  Creek,  at  Athol  Springs,  some  ten 
miles  south  of  Buffalo.  During  the  balance  of  the  summer  Mr.  Morris 
was  engaged  upon  an  investigation  of  the  fauna  of  the  Michigan 
Hamilton.  Material  was  supplied  by  Dr.  Grabau,  and  the  work  was 
designed  to  assist  Dr.  Grabau  in  his  larger  study  of  the  geology  and 
palaeontology  of  the  Traverse  region  of  Michigan.  A  special  study  of 
the  genus  Stropheodonta  was  started  in  connection  with  this  work, 
and  this  is  now  nearly  complete.  Paul  Billingsley,  a  candidate  for  the 
doctorate,  spent  several  weeks  in  the  spring  and  fall  in  the  Shawan- 
gunk  Mountains  of  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Kittatinny  Moun- 
tains, their  prolongation  into  New  Jersey.  The  historic  sections  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  Susquehanna,  Schuylkill,  Lehigh,  and  Dela- 
ware rivers  cut  the  range,  were  also  visited. 

In  the  summer  months  a  field  party,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Barrows, 
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Martin,  and  Billingsley  (all  graduate  students  in  the  department),  was 
located  on  Manitoulin  Island,  Lake  Huron,  and  the  mainland  to  the 
north.  They  obtained  measurements  and  fossils  from  the  Paleozoic 
rocks  on  the  island,  with  a  view  to  their  more  accurate  correlation. 
Some  time  was  also  spent  in  leveling  and  mapping  the  oil  region 
about  Gou  Bay,  Ont.,  where  the  well  records  have  much  stratigraphic 
value.  On  the  north  shore  the  party  worked  in  the  Huronian  and 
Laurentian  rocks.  As  a  result  of  the  summer's  work,  in  which  nearly 
eight  hundred  miles  were  covered  by  boat  and  canoe,  material  has 
been  collected  from  the  entire  geologic  column  found  in  the  region 
studied. 

The  dissertation  of  Thomas  Brown,  "  Studies  on  the  morphology 
and  development  of  certain  Rugose  coral,"  was  published  by  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Sciences.  Dr.  Brown  has  been  appointed  professor 
of  geology  in  Middlebury  College,  Vermont.  The  A.M.  thesis  of  Miss 
Wood,  "  A  critical  summary  of  Troosts'  unpublished  manuscript  on  the 
crinoids  of  Tennessee,"  was  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
The  department  has  received  an  extensive  collection  of  recent  shells 
and  other  invertebrates  from  Dr.  Geo.  A,  Ferguson,  1908,  the  collec- 
tion having  been  made  by  his  father.  It  will  be  of  great  value  in  the 
research  work  on  the  phylogeny  of  the  mollusca  carried  on  in  the 
department,  as  well  as  for  purposes  of  comparison.  A  valuable  col- 
lection of  the  tertiary  species  of  Planorbis  from  Steinheim,  Wiirttem- 
berg,  has  been  received  from  Oberforster  Gottschick  of  Steinheim, 
through  the  mediation  of  Mr.  Erich  Goede,  a  friend  of  the  depart- 
ment. This  is  one  of  the  few  collections  of  this  famous  series  of 
shells  in  this  country.  Much  material  has  also  been  added  to  the 
palasontological  museum  by  collections  made  during  the  year. 

Department  of  Germanic  Languages 

At  the  October  meeting  of  the  trustees  Professor  Carpenter  was 
appointed  acting  dean  of  the  graduate  faculties  during  the  absence  on 
leave  of  Dean  Burgess.  Professor  Thomas  delivered  an  address  on 
"  Schiller  as  a  realist "  at  the  celebration  held  by  the  Morrisania  Lite- 
rarische  Gesellschaft  on  November  10  to  commemorate  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Schiller.  Last  year  the  first  part  of  his 
"  Anthology  of  German  literature  "  was  published  by  Heath  &  Co., 
and  the  complete  work  was  issued  this  fall.  This  book  is  designed 
as  a  text-book  for  a  general  course  in  German  literature  and  gives 
extracts  from  all  of  the  literary  periods,  some  of  the  older  selections 
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having  been  turned  into  modern  German  verse  by  Professor  Thomas 
himself.  On  June  30  Professor  Bagster-Collins  gave  a  lecture  at  the 
New  York  meeting  of  the  Nationaler  Deutsch-Amerikanischer  Lehrer- 
bund  on  "  Betrachtungen  auf  dem  Gebiet  des  fremdsprachlichen  Unter- 
richts."  Professor  Tombo  delivered  the  German  oration  at  the 
Schiller  celebration  of  the  united  German  societies  of  Buffalo,  on 
November  10,  and  at  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Gesellig-Wissen- 
schaftlicher  Verein  of  New  York  on  the  following  day.  While  in 
Buffalo  he  delivered  Schiller  addresses  in  English  at  the  Lafayette 
and  the  Hasten  Park  high  schools.  On  October  25  he  spoke  at  the 
Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute  Preparatory  School,  and  on  October 
28  lectured  in  German  before  the  Morrisania  Literarische  Gesellschaft. 
He  has  also  been  lecturing  for  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  at 
various  centers  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan,  Brooklyn  and  Queens. 

During  the  week  beginning  August  23  Professor  Remy  gave  a 
course  of  five  lectures  dealing  with  medieval  German  literature  and 
romanticism  before  the  Champlain  assembly  of  the  Catholic  Summer 
School  at  Cliff  Haven,  N.  Y.  On  November  14  he  lectured  on  "  Zoro- 
aster and  the  Avesta  "  in  the  series  of  lectures  on  the  religions  of  the 
world  delivered  at  the  Mount  Morris  Baptist  Church.  Mr.  Heuser 
delivered  a  lecture  in  German  on  "  Heinrich  Heine  "  at  the  Brooklyn 
Labor  Lyceum  on  October  24,  and  on  "  German  universities "  at 
Public  School  No.  158,  Manhattan,  on  December  3.  Dr.  Richard 
delivered  addresses  in  August  at  Buffalo  and  at  Rochester  on  "  The 
Germanic  conception  of  liberty  and  its  development  in  Germany, 
England  and  America."  On  October  4  he  lectured  at  Cincinnati  on 
"  Die  Grundlagen  und  Ziele  der  modernen  Friedensbewegung  "  before 
the  Nordamerikanischer  Turnerbund,  and  repeated  the  lecture  in  Eng- 
lish the  following  day  before  the  Cincinnati  Peace  Society.  He  also 
addressed  the  National  German  American  Alliance  on  October  5  and 
6  on  "  Civic  virtues,"  "  Forest  preservation  in  the  United  States,"  and 
"  Protection  of  life  and  body  in  the  United  States." 

Dr.  Max  Friedlaender,  professor  of  the  history  and  science  of 
music  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  gave  a  lecture-recital  on  "  Das 
deutsche  Volkslied  "  under  the  auspices  of  the  Germanistic  Society 
of  America  on  October  21.  This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  biweekly 
lectures  on  German  music  given  at  the  University  by  the  Germanistic 
Society  in  cooperation  with  extension  teaching. 

The  registration  in  the  department  for  the  academic  year  1909-10 
shows  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  graduate  courses,  so  that  in  graduate 
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enrollment  Germanic  languages  and  literatures  has  progressed  from 
fifth  to  fourth  place  since  last  year.  Forty-seven  students  have  a 
major  in  the  department  this  year,  and  forty-one  a  minor.  In  Colum- 
bia College  251  students  are  enrolled  in  German  courses,  in  Barnard 
College  340,  and  in  Teachers  College  23.  The  registration  in  the 
summer  session  also  showed  a  marked  increase,  thirteen  courses 
being  taken  by  251  students,  86  of  whom  were  graduates.  If  to  these 
figures  be  added  the  enrollment  in  a  graduate  course  on  "  Methods  of 
teaching  German "  given  by  Professor  Bagster-Collins  under  the 
auspices  of  the  department  of  education,  the  total  for  the  summer 
session  becomes  271,  with  106  graduates. 

Department  of  History 

Some  readjustment  of  work  has  been  necessitated  this  year  in  the 
department  of  history  through  the  considerably  increased  registration 
in  nearly  every  course  and  also  on  account  of  the  absence  on  leave  of 
Professors  Osgood  and  Botsford.  The  latter's  work  at  Barnard  and 
under  the  faculty  of  political  science  is  given  by  Mr.  Huth,  sometime 
fellow  in  European  history  at  Columbia  and  instructor  last  year  at 
Syracuse.  For  the  lecture  system  that  has  prevailed  in  History  A 
in  Columbia  College  for  several  years,  has  been  substituted  the  older 
and  apparently  better  system  of  dividing  the  class  into  sections  that 
meet  the  same  instructor  three  times  a  week:  Dr.  Hayes,  who  is  in 
general  charge,  has  three  sections;  Mr.  Huth  has  one;  and  the  two 
other  sections  meet  Mr.  Sait,  who  has  returned  to  Columbia  after  a 
year  at  the  City  College.  Mr.  Sait  also  gives  the  course  in  English 
history  in  Columbia  College,  and  assists  Professor  Beard  in  Politics 
1-2.  History  A  is  given  at  Barnard,  as  hitherto,  by  Professor  Shot- 
well  and  Miss  Huttmann.  The  work  of  Professors  Dunning  and 
Robinson  remains  practically  the  same. 

The  course  in  modern  European  history  (History  9-10)  shows' 
this  year  an  unprecedented  increase  in  attendance.  Professor  Shot- 
well  continues  to  lecture  twice  a  week  to  the  Columbia  and  the  Bar- 
nard sections,  but  a  new  plan  has  been  evolved  to  increase  the  use- 
fulness of  the  course.  At  Columbia,  room  716  Hamilton  has  been 
equipped  as  a  special  proseminar  room  with  convenient  reference 
books  of  modern  history  and  files  of  the  most  important  European 
newspapers;  and  the  students  are  to  devote  half  their  time  for  History 
9-10  to  the  study  of  current  topics  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hayes. 
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At  Barnard,  similar  work  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Juliet  S.  Points,  who 
has  been  made  assistant  in  history. 

In  the  summer  session  the  work  of  the  department  was  carried 
on  by  Professors  Botsford,  Cheyney  (of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania), and  Basset  (of  Smith  College),  and  by  Dr.  Hayes.  Seven 
courses  were  given,  including  History  A,  which  was  offered  for  the 
first  time  in  a  summer  session.  In  extension  teaching  the  work  of  the 
department  is  offered  by  Dr.  Hayes  and  Messrs.  Huth  and  Sait. 

During  the  week  of  May  2y  Professor  Sloane  attended  as  American 
delegate  the  meeting  of  the  International  Olympic  Committee  at  Berlin. 
Professor  Shepherd,  who  was  obliged  to  undergo  treatment  for  his 
eyes  in  Germany  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  summer,  returned 
to  the  university  early  in  October  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  atlas.  In  addition  to  his  regular  graduate  courses  in 
Latin-American  history,  he  continues  to  give  the  course  in  American 
history  at  Barnard.  Professor  Shotwell  spent  the  summer  at  Chicago 
University.  He  offered  a  graduate  course  on  the  industrial  revolution, 
which  was  attended  by  about  seventy  students.  Professor  Johnson 
of  Teachers  College  passed  the  entire  summer  investigating  historical 
instruction  in  the  lycccs  and  colleges  of  France. 

Of  the  instructors  now  absent  on  leave.  Professor  Osgood  began 
in  July  the  study  at  London  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  papers. 
He  hopes  to  complete  these  before  the  close  of  the  year  and  will  then 
take  up  the  Treasury  and  Admiralty  papers  covering  the  period  from 
1690  to  1760.  Professor  Botsford,  after  teaching  in  summer  session 
and  publishing  his  work  on  Roman  Assemblies,  sailed  for  Europe  in 
August ;  he  expects  to  devote  himself  to  special  research  work  at  Rome 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  academic  year. 

Department  of  Indo-Iranian  Languages 

A  memorial  volume  in  honor  of  Dastur  Hoshang,  the  late  Zoro- 
astrian  high  priest  of  Poona,  is  being  edited  by  a  committee  of  the 
Parsis  of  India.  It  will  contain  a  number  of  contributions  by  officers 
and  students  of  the  department. 

By  invitation  of  the  trustees  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
Professor  Jackson  is  delivering  at  the  seminary  a  course  on  compara- 
tive religion. 

Ervad  M.  N.  Dhalla,  who  studied  at  the  University,  chiefly  in  this 
department,  for  more  than  three  years,  receiving  the  Ph.D.  degree  in 
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1908,  has  just  been  made  Dastur  (high  priest)  of  the  Parsis  of  Sind, 
the  Pan  jab,  and  Baluchistan.  Kentok  Hori,  formerly  a  student  in 
this  department,  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  Indie  philology  in  the 
University  of  Tokio. 

Department  of  Metallurgy 

The  summer  school  in  metallurgy  spent  six  weeks  in  the  field  during 
June  and  July,  visiting  important  plants  in  the  east  and  the  west.  In 
the  vicinity  of  New  York  several  large  smelting  and  refining  plants 
were  inspected,  and  later  the  class  went  to  the  iron  and  steel  metal- 
lurgical plants  in  Bethlehem,  ITarrisburg,  and  Pittsburgh,  and  to  the 
new  mammoth  plant  at  Gary,  where  iron  and  steel  metallurgical  opera- 
tions were  carefully  studied.  The  students  then  went  to  Colorado 
and  studied  lead  smelting  at  the  large  smelteries  in  Denver,  Pueblo,  and 
Salida.  At  Colorado  Springs  the  cyanide  and  chlorination  plants 
were  visited  and  a  side  trip  made  to  Cripple  Creek.  At  Leadville  a 
short  time  was  spent  in  underground  visits  to  the  Iron-Silver  mine 
and  the  Yak  tunnel,  after  which  the  class  went  to  Salt  Lake  City. 
Here  the  mines  of  the  Utah  Copper  Company  were  visited,  as  well 
as  the  big  concentrating  plant,  belonging  to  this  company,  at  Garfield. 
Copper  smelting  and  converting  were  studied  at  the  large  Garfield 
plant  of  the  American  Smelters  Securities  Company.  The  classes 
during  this  trip  were  in  charge  of  Professors  Walker  and  Campbell 
and  Dr.  Kern. 

Professor  Walker,  after  completing  the  summer  school  work,  visited 
the  zinc  smelteries  at  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma,  and  on  his  return  spent 
several  days  at  the  United  States  Metals  Refining  Company's  electro- 
lytic lead  refinery  at  Grasselli.  Later  in  the  summer  he  made  a 
professional  trip  to  a  nickel  property  in  North  Carolina.  Professor 
Campbell  continued  his  studies  in  the  iron  and  steel  district,  and  after- 
wards visited  the  large  wire-mills  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  other 
manufacturing  plants  in  that  state.  Dr.  Kern  went  to  Montana  and 
visited  the  large  copper  smelteries  at  Anaconda.  On  his  return  he 
spent  nearly  two  weeks  at  the  vanadium  mines  and  extraction  works 
of  the  Vanadium  Alloys  Company,  and  the  Cyanide  works  at  Telluride. 

Professor  Howe  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials  and  presided  at  one  of  the  sessions.  He 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  visiting  committee  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Standards.      Professor  Campbell  has  been  elected 
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to  membership  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  and  has  acted  as 
secretary  of  the  section  of  astronomy,  physics  and  chemistry  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  past  year. 

Department  of  Mining 

During  the  past  summer  thirty-nine  students  were  engaged  in 
mining  field  work.  The  entire  class  were  first  given  a  week's  practice 
in  underground  surveying  at  an  iron  mine  near  Dover,  N.  J.  As  in 
former  years  the  students  then  proceeded,  in  separate  squads  or  indi- 
vidually, to  mines  in  the  west  and  elsewhere,  where  arrangements  had 
previously  been  made  and  privileges  secured  for  the  required  note- 
taking  and  sketching.  Several  members  of  the  class  obtained  positions 
at  mines,  and  worked  all  summer  in  fulfillment  of  the  requirements ; 
but  most  of  them  devoted  all  of  the  allotted  time  to  observation  and 
study. 

The  students  were  rather  widely  scattered,  eight  going  to  the  Lake 
Superior  copper  and  iron  districts,  four  to  the  Butte,  Montana,  copper 
mines,  three  to  the  Missouri  zinc  and  lead  mines,  seven  to  gold  and 
silver  mines  of  Colorado,  two  to  the  mines  of  the  Tennessee  Copper 
Company,  two  to  Idaho,  five  to  Pennsylvania  collieries,  two  to  Arizona, 
one  to  Utah,  two  to  Mexico,  one  to  New  Jersey  iron  mines  and  one 
to  Cobalt,  Canada.  Further  details  are  given  in  the  School  of  Mines 
Quarterly  for  November. 

Department  of  Pathology 

A  number  of  new  appointments  have  been  made  in  addition  to  that 
of  Professor  ]\IacCallum,  which  has  already  been  mentioned.  Dr. 
Hugh  Angus  Stewart  has  been  made  adjunct  professor  of  pathology; 
Dr.  A.  M.  Pappenheimer  and  Dr.  Isaac  Levin,  associates;  and  Drs. 
Frederic  Moir  Hanes,  Edwards  A.  Park,  and  Hugh  Auchincloss, 
instructors.  This  year  the  departments  of  bacteriology  and  clinical 
pathology  are  entirely  independent  of  that  of  pathology,  and  histology 
and  embryology  have  been  transferred  to  the  department  of  anatomy. 
In  the  teaching  of  pathology  itself,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give 
the  students  fuller  privileges  and  facilities  in  the  attendance  on  and 
performance  of  autopsies  in  various  hospitals.  Quite  wide  hospital 
connections  have  been  formed  or  maintained,  so  that  the  gross  patho- 
logical material  is  excellent.  It  is  planned  to  introduce  into  the  teach- 
ing, as  far  as  possible,  experimental  and  chemical  methods,  especially 
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to  demonstrate  disturbances  of  function.  For  this  purpose  it  has 
been  necessary  to  provide  improved  faciHties  for  work,  and  accordingly 
rooms  for  experimental  research  have  been  built  into  the  main  labora- 
tory and  fitted  with  the  required  apparatus.  Less  extensive  but  still 
useful  faciUties  for  chemical  work  have  been  arranged  also.  But  the 
most  important  change  is  in  the  construction  of  a  large  building  upon 
the  roof,  consisting  of  a  number  of  rooms  for  the  proper  accommoda- 
tion of  animals,  together  with  certain  rooms  for  research  purposes. 
A  great  deal  of  modern  surgical  and  physiological  apparatus  has  been 
installed  in  the  laboratory  and  is  available  for  the  more  advanced 
research  work.  It  is  hoped  that  the  demonstrations  and  lectures  may 
be  made  more  instructive  by  the  use  of  the  new  Leitz  epidiascope, 
which  is  to  form  part  of  this  equipment.  The  collections  of  the 
museum,  which  formerly  filled  a  large  room  at  the  east  end  of  the 
laboratory,  have  been  distributed  through  the  building  in  order  to  pro- 
vide new  quarters  for  the  department  of  clinical  pathology.  Recent 
legislation  by  the  faculty  of  pure  science  makes  pathology  an  avail- 
able subject  for  the  degrees  of  master  of  arts  and  doctor  of  philosophy. 
A  fund  recently  established  gives  exclusive  support  to  investigations 
into  the  nature  of  cancer,  and  at  present  Dr.  Isaac  Levin  and  Dr.  R.  A. 
Lambert  are  actively  at  work  along  this  line.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
work,  difficult  and  unpromising  as  it  may  at  first  appear,  may  be  ex- 
tended greatly  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Department  of  Philosophy 

Graduate  work  in  the  department  was  represented  in  the  summer 
session  by  four  courses,  this  being  the  largest  offering  yet  made  by 
the  department  in  summer  session.  The  courses  were  well  attended, 
and  a  number  of  the  students  who  began  their  work  at  Columbia 
during  the  summer  have  continued  it  with  the  opening  of  the  regular 
academic  year. 

Professor  Lord  has  changed  the  character  of  the  course  Psy- 
chology 1-2  so  as  to  devote  a  large  part  of  the  second  semester  to  the 
study  of  social  psychology  as  the  proper  foundation  of  all  the  social 
sciences.  This  will  also  still  further  differentiate  Psychology  1-2 
(general)  from  Psychology  3-4  (experimental).  The  latter  is  neces- 
sarily devoted  more  particularly  to  the  analysis  of  the  cognitive  proc- 
esses, while  the  former  undertakes  to  study  the  observed  workings  of 
instincts  and  the  sentiments  based  on  them  in  the  formation  of  char- 
acter in  the  individual  as  well  as  institutions  and  customs  in  society. 
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Professor  Woodbridge  made  an  address  on  the  subject  of  the 
ethics  of  gambUng  at  the  Episcopal  Church  Congress  in  Boston  last 
May.  At  the  same  gathering  Professor  Miller  spoke  on  psychotherapy. 
Professor  Miller  preached  at  Amherst  College  and  at  Smith  College 
on  May  30.  He  also  delivered  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  at  the 
commencement  of  Hobart  College. 

Dr.  Cooley's  dissertation  on  "  The  individual  "  has  been  published. 
He  is  giving  a  new  course  entitled  "  Types  of  theistic  theory."  W.  B. 
Pitkin,  who  was  formerly  a  tutor  in  the  department,  has  been  appointed 
lecturer  in  philosophy  for  the  current  year  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  absence  of  Professor  Fullerton  on  leave. 

Department  of  Physical  Education 

The  improvements  made  on  South  Field  have  added  very  materially 
to  the  facilities  for  physical  education  and  recreation  at  the  University. 
All  the  students  in  the  two  lower  classes  of  the  College  and  the  schools 
of  mines,  engineering  and  chemistry  meet  on  South  Field  two  hours 
a  week  and  receive  instruction  in  track  and  field  athletics.  This  work 
is  done  as  a  part  of  the  required  courses  Physical  Education  A  and  B. 
When  the  weather  became  unsuitable  for  outdoor  work,  the  classes 
were  transferred  to  the  gymnasium.  Both  students  and  instructors 
are  enthusiastic  over  the  new  arrangement,  and  the  outdoor  work  will 
undoubtedly  serve  to  discover  latent  athletic  talent  in  students  who 
ordinarily  would  not  take  any  interest  in  athletics. 

Besides  the  eighteen  weekly  classes  in  the  prescribed  courses,  the 
department  offers  six  optional  classes  open  to  students  in  the  upper 
classes  and  the  professional  schools,  and  the  alumni ;  two  classes  in 
advanced  swimming  and  methods  of  life-saving,  open  to  all  students 
and  alumni ;  and  three  classes  open  to  officers  only. 

Two  new  hand-ball  courts  and  a  new  floor  in  the  auxiliary  gym- 
nasium are  valuable  additions  to  the  equipment.  New  lights  and  other 
improvements  in  the  swimming  pool  arc  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
hundreds  of  students  and  officers  who  frequent  the  pool  every  day. 

Department  of  Physics 

The  following  new  appointments  have  been  made  to  the  staff  of 
the  department  since  June:  Associate  for  the  second  half-year,  John 
S.  Shearer,  B.S.  Cornell  University  1893,  Ph.D.  1901,  instructor  in 
physics  1893-1903,  assistant  professor  1903-,  absent  on  leave;  asso- 
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date,  Charles  H.  Burnside,  B.S.  (in  architecture)  Columbia  1898, 
A.M.  (in  mechanics),  1899,  instructor  in  mechanics,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1900-03,  assistant  professor  of  mechanics,  1903-,  absent 
on  leave;  lecturer,  Frank  Fayette  Almy,  B.S.  Nebraska  1890,  student 
at  Johns  Hopkins  1890-93,  Chicago  1899,  1901-02,  professor  physics, 
Iowa  College  1893-,  absent  on  leave;  tutor,  Hermon  Waldo  Farwell, 
A.B.  Dartmouth  1902,  A.M.  1906,  assistant  in  physics,  Barnard  Col- 
lege, 1908-09,  vice  K.  G.  Falk,  who  resigned  to  accept  a  research  fel- 
lowship at  the  Alassachusetts  Institute  of  Technology ;  and  the  follow- 
ing assistants:  W.  A.  Mitchell,  A.B.  Trinity  1901,  assistant  in  physics, 
Columbia  1904-05,  professor  of  physics  Soo  Chow  University  1908-, 
absent  on  leave ;  Ancel  St.  John,  Ph.B.  Rochester  1906,  instructor  in 
physics,  Beirut  1906-09,  and  A.  W.  Jackson,  A.B.  1907  and  A.M. 
1909,  University  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Marvin,  B.S.  Iowa  College  1906,  teacher  in  Grinnell 
high  school,  1906-08,  graduate  student,  Columbia,  1908-09,  has  been 
appointed  Tyndall  fellow,  vice  Harold  W.  Webb,  who  resigned  to 
become  instructor  in  physics.  Mr.  Marvin  will  continue  an  investiga- 
tion on  the  optical  properties  of  chlorides  in  the  Phoenix  laboratories, 
instead  of  going  abroad  for  study  as  is  customary  for  the  Tyndall 
fellow. 

Pending  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  Professor  Nichols,  it 
has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  department  to  secure  for  this  year 
the  services  of  several  professors  who  have  been  granted  leaves  of 
absence  by  their  respective  institutions  for  this  purpose.  Professor 
Almy  of  Iowa  College  has  been  for  some  time  very  favorably  known 
to  the  members  of  the  department  through  the  graduate  students  who 
have  come  here  from  him.  His  influence  as  a  teacher  is  well  attested 
by  the  fact  that  so  many  of  his  students  have  been  inspired  to  become 
physicists,  and  he  has  sent  more  graduate  students  to  Columbia  than 
any  other  teacher.  Professor  Almy  teaches  sections  of  the  first  year 
applied  science  students  and  is  in  charge  of  the  laboratory  work  of 
the  College  students.  Professor  Burnside  comes  to  assist  in  teaching 
the  large  undergraduate  classes  in  mechanics.  The  department  has 
arranged  to  have  a  "  trailing  section "  of  the  second  year  applied 
science  mechanics  course,  given  in  the  fall  term  by  Professor  Burnside, 
so  that  students  who  have  to  repeat  the  course,  which  is  a  prerequisite 
for  several  other  important  courses,  need  not  be  thrown  back  an  entire 
year  in  their  work.      Professor  Shearer,  who  has  charge  of  very  large 
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classes  in  general  physics  at  Cornell,  will  come  to  Columbia  in 
February.  His  chief  work  will  be  the  first  year  course  for  applied 
science  students,  but  in  addition  he  will  offer  a  graduate  course  on  the 
theory  of  physical  optics,  taking  over  the  lectures  of  -Professor  Hal- 
lock,  who  will  be  absent  on  sabbatical  leave  the  second  half-year. 

Department  of  Physiology 

The  sets  of  journals  and  modern  books  forming  a  large  part  of 
the  valuable  library  of  Professor  Curtis  have  been  installed  in  a  room 
of  the  department,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  may 
be  raised  to  secure  them  permanently  for  the  university.  With  the 
retirement  of  Professor  Curtis,  Professor  Burton-Opitz  was  made 
the  administrative  head  of  the  department  for  the  present  year.  He 
is  giving  the  required  course  of  lectures  in  physiology  to  the  students 
in  medicine.  Dr.  Emerson  read  a  paper  on  "  Blood  pressure  in  tuber- 
culosis "  before  the  American  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Clinical 
Research  at  Washington  in  IMay.  The  data  and  results  presented 
in  the  paper  were  obtained  clinically  at  the  Seton  Hospital,  and  experi- 
mentally in  the  department  of  physiology.  During  the  summer  at  the 
Harpswell  laboratory  on  the  coast  of  IMaine,  Professor  Lee  and  Dr. 
Max  Morse  completed  successfully  their  investigations  of  the  physio- 
logical phenomenon  of  summation  of  stimuli.  Professor  Lee  has  re- 
cently given  the  following  addresses :  "  The  nature  of  fatigue  "  before 
the  Connecticut  State  Teachers'  Association  at  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford :  "  A  defense  of  sanity  "  at  the  opening  of  the  57th  year's  session 
of  the  college  of  medicine  of  the  University  of  Vermont  at  Burhngton  ; 
and  the  address  before  the  graduating  class  of  the  school  for  nurses 
at  the  New  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children.  Professor 
Burton-Opitz  is  investigating  the  vasomotor  control  of  the  liver. 

An  interesting  undertaking  is  now  being  carried  out  by  the  de- 
partments of  physiology,  pharmacolog>%  surgery  and  bacteriology  in 
conjunction.  A  graduate  course  consisting  of  thirty  laboratory  dem- 
onstrations in  experimental  medicine  is  being  given  by  Professors 
Williams  and  Wadsworth,  and  Drs.  Emerson  and  Maury.  The  course 
is  intended  to  offer  to  physicians  an  opportunity  to  see  demonstrated 
the  more  important  and  practical  of  the  experiments  of  modern  medical 
research,  and  thus  to  come  into  critical  touch  with  the  newer  labora- 
tory methods  as  applied  at  the  bedside  in  both  medicine  and  surgery. 
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Department  of  Public  Law  and  Jurisprudence 

The  new  duties  imposed  upon  Professor  Burgess  by  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  graduate  faculties  have  rendered  necessary  a  slight  re- 
organization of  the  divisions  of  constitutional  and  administrative  law. 
The  purely  legal  courses  are  being  given  by  Professor  Goodnow,  while 
the  historical  and  political  aspects  of  government  and  administration 
are  in  charge  of  Professor  Beard.  An  attempt  is  thus  made  to  cover, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  law  and  practice  of  government.  New  courses 
on  party  organization  and  machinery  and  state  government  are  offered. 
The  joint  seminar  conducted  by  Professors  Goodnow  and  Beard  has 
a  large  registration,  and  a  special  effort  is  being  made  to  establish 
closer  personal  relations  between  the  instructors  and  students  engaged 
in  graduate  and  research  work. 

Professor  John  Bassett  Moore  has  returned  to  the  United  States 
much  improved  in  health,  and  it  is  expected  that  he  will  be  able  to 
resume  his  academic  duties  next  year.  Professor  Goodnow  has  been 
appointed  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  as  one  of  its  official 
representatives  at  the  Congress  of  Administrative  Sciences  to  be  held 
at  Brussels  the  coming  summer. 

The  lectures  on  the  George  Blumenthal  foundation  are  being  de- 
livered on  Tuesday  afternoons  by  Henry  Jones  Ford,  professor  of 
politics  in  Princeton  University,  who  has  selected  as  his  subject  "The 
cost  of  national  government."  The  first  three  lectures,  on  The  Situa- 
tion, were  followed  by  four  on  The  Cause,  while  the  two  remaining 
lectures   (December  14  and  21)  will  deal  with  The  Cure. 

The  general  undergraduate  course  in  American  government  given 
in  Columbia  College  by  Professor  Beard  and  Mr.  Sait  shows  a  large 
increase  in  registration  over  1908.  An  effort  was  made  to  engage  the 
interest  of  the  students  in  the  municipal  campaign  by  securing  them 
positions  as  non-partisan  watchers  and  positions  as  party  workers 
according  to  their  respective  affiliations. 

Department  of  Romance  Languages 

The  total  registration  in  the  department  is  larger  than  ever  before. 
About  232  students  are  enrolled  in  the  courses  in  French  in  Columbia 
College,  20  in  Italian  and  25  in  Spanish,  making  a  total  of  277.  In 
Barnard  College,  293  are  registered  for  French,  18  for  Italian  and  16 
for  Spanish,  a  total  of  327.  The  graduate  courses  offered  by  the 
department  have  a  total  enrollment  of  90  students,  to  which  may  be 
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added  4  students  registered  for  Old  Irish,  inasmuch  as  this  course  is 
given  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Romance  department.  The  total 
registration  for  the  courses  in  Romance  languages  in  Columbia  Univer- 
sity is  698,  which  is  increased  to  785  by  including  the  registration  in  the 
extension  courses. 

Three  new  members  have  been  added  to  the  teaching  staff  since 
last  year.  To  replace  M.  Henri  Bargy,  who  resigned  to  accept  the 
professorship  of  Romance  languages  in  the  Normal  College,  Dr.  J.  L. 
Gerig  was  appointed  instructor  in  Romance  languages,  and  Mr.  A.  A. 
Livingston  tutor.  Mr.  Livingston  was  University  fellow  in  Romance 
languages  in  1906-07,  and  the  following  year  he  became  head  of  the 
Italian  department  in  Smith  College.  In  1909  Mr.  Livingston  was 
appointed  instructor  in  Italian  and  curator  of  the  Dante-Petrarch  col- 
lection in  Cornell  University,  resigning  to  accept  the  Columbia  ap- 
pointment. After  having  been  connected  with  the  Romance  depart- 
ment for  fourteen  years,  Professor  Curtis  Hidden  Page  resigned  the 
professorship  in  Barnard  College  to  accept  a  position  as  professor  of 
English  in  Northwestern  University.  Professor  Page's  publications  in 
English  and  Romance  literature  have  won  for  him  the  esteem  of  all 
educators  and  litterateurs.  To  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  de- 
parture of  Professor  Page,  Professor  Raymond  Weeks,  chairman  of 
the  department  of  Romance  languages  in  the  University  of  Illinois, 
was  elected  to  the  chair  in  Barnard  College.  Professor  Weeks  is  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  and  held  for  two  years  the  traveling  fellowship 
in  Romance  languages  of  that  university.  In  1895  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Romance  languages  in  the  University  of  Missouri.  Under 
his  able  direction,  the  Romance  department  of  that  institution  became 
widely  known.  More  than  25  of  his  former  students  are  occupy- 
ing positions  in  the  Romance  departments  of  many  of  our  leading 
universities  and  colleges.  In  Europe,  Professor  Weeks  is  highly 
esteemed  for  his  numerous  publications  in  Romance  literature  and 
philology.  Upon  the  death  of  Professor  Karsten  in  1908,  he  was 
called  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  department  of  Romance  languages  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  which  position  he  occupied  until  called  to 
Columbia.  M.  Camille  Fontaine  was  appointed  instructor  in  Romance 
languages  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  departure  of  Dr.  John 
D.  Fitz-Gerald,  who  received  a  call  to  the  University  of  Illinois  as 
assistant  professor  of  Romance  languages.  M.  Fontaine  was  formerly 
professor  of  French  in  the  High  School  of  Commerce  and  is  well 
known  as  an  editor  of  texts  and  as  a  teacher. 
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Professor  Bedier,  the  successor  of  Gaston  Paris  in  the  College  de 
France,  recently  dehvered  a  course  of  six  lectures  on  "  Quelques  genres 
lyriqucs  aiix  XII'^  ct  XIII^  sicclcs."  The  titles  of  these  lectures  were : 
I.  Les  chansons  d'histoire  ou  " de  toile";  2.  Les  chansons  de  mai;  les 
chansons  de  dansc;  3.  Les  chansons  de  mal  marie;  I'auhe;  4.  Les 
pastourellcs;  5.  Les  chansons  de  croisade;  5.  Les  "  Jeux  Partis."  Pro- 
fessor Cohn  lectured  on  November  6  before  the  Alliance  Francaise  of 
Montreal,  Canada,  on  La  France  lihcratrice. 

Miss  Alma  Le  Due,  a  former  graduate  student  (1907-08),  was 
elected  traveling  fellow  in  Romance  languages  by  the  Association  of 
Collegiate  Alumnae. 


FINANCIAL   CONDITION   AND   OPERATIONS   OF  THE   UNIVERSITY 

(The  figures  for  real  estate  given  in  the  following  tables  are  the  assessed  valuations  on  the 
records  of  the  Bureau  of  Taxes  and  Assessments  in  the  City  of  New  York) 

Columbia                Barnard              Teachers  College  of 

University                College               College  l  Pharmacy              Totals 
Property  owned,  June  30,  igog  : 

1.  Occupied   for    educational 

purposes ^g.ygcooo.oo       ^2,169,843.86       ^2,053,000.00  {125,000.00       ^14,137,843.86 

2.  Held  for  investment 24,203,372.57         1,040,977.58         1,460,189.12  26,704,539.27 

Total $33,993,372-57       $3,210,821.44       ^,513,189. 12  $125,000.00       ^^40,842,383. 13 

Outstanding  debt ^3,464,000.00          §120,539. 78          $55°'&99-7S  1^90,000.00         ^4.225,239.53 

Annual  budget  for  1909-10  : 

1.  For    educational   adminis- 

tration and  instruction..  §1,550,411.792        §157,090.00          §610,064.008  §29,900.00         §2,347,465.79 

2.  For  interest  on  debt 128,920.00                24,750.00  4,700.00              158,370.00 

§1,679,331.79          §157,090.00          §634,814.00  §34,600.00         §2,505,835.79 
Income  for  1908-og  : 

From  fees  of  students §615,962.96          §103,088.21          §349.953-97  §36,254.00         §1,105,259.14 

From  rents 491,246.33  491,246.33 

From  interest 216,804.76  46,806.14  38,142.88  301,753-78 

From  miscellaneous  sources...        290,152.12                6,446.86              10,863.52  1,779.43              309,241.93 

Total §1,614,166.17          §156,341.21          ^98,960.37  §38.033.43         §2,207,501.18 

1  Including  cost  and  income  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  1908-09. 

2  This  includes  by  duplication  the  amount  paid  in  salaries  to  officers  of  instruction  in  Barnard  College, 
§85,500.00,  and  in  Teachers  College,  §128,700.00. 

<*  Including  Whittier  Hall. 


Among  those  who  will  lecture  before  the  University  in  January  is 
the  eminent  Spanish  jurist  and  historian,  Rafael  Altamira,  professor 
of  the  history  of  law  in  the  University  of  Oviedo.  After  a  tour 
through  Spanish  America  he  comes  to  New  York  in  December  as  a 
guest  of  the  American  Historical  Association.  During  January  he  will 
lecture  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America  at 
various  American  universities.  The  titles  of  his  lectures  at  Columbia 
on  January  lo,  12  and  14  are  "What  Spain  has  done  for  civilization," 
"The  Spanish  mind  and  character"  and  "Spain  of  today." 
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The  Trustees 

October  meeting. — The  clerk  reported 
the  death  on  June  25,  1909,  of  John 
Crosby  Brown,  for  twenty-four  years 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
The  President  reported  the  death  on 
September  14,  1909,  of  Charles  F. 
^IcKim,  director  of  atelier  and  archi- 
tect of  the  University  buildings,  and 
on  August  18,  1909,  of  Edward  T. 
Boag,  assistant  registrar  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Mr.  King  was  elected  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy in  the  committee  on  buildings 
and  grounds  caused  by  the  death  of 
Air.   Brown. 

The  President  reported  that  academic 
exercises  had  been  suspended  on  Satur- 
day, September  25,  and  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  September  28,  1909,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebra- 
tion. 

Resolved,  That,  pursuant  to  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  trustees  on  De- 
cember 7,  igo8,  as  amended  January 
4,  1909,  providing  for  the  nomination 
of  six  trustees,  the  trustees  do  now 
invite  the  alumni  to  nominate,  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  said  resolution  and  in 
accordance  therewith,  an  alumnus  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
John  Crosby  Brown ;  the  person  so 
nominated  to  serve,  if  elected,  until 
June  30,  1916,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Paragraph  D  of  said 
resolution. 

The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were 
tendered :  to  the  anonymous  donor  of 
the  sum  of  $100,000  to  be  applied  to 
the  cost  of  the  erection  and  equipment 
of  Kent  Hall ;  to  H.  W.  Carpentier,  of 
the  class  of  1848,  for  his  gift  of  $112,- 
500  to  be  added  to  the  James  S.  Car- 
pentier Fund  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Law  School,  established  in  1903;  to  the 
class  of  1884  Science,  for  their  gift  of 
$5,000  to  be  used  for  the  development 
of  South  Field;  to  Mrs.  Charles  C. 
Auchincloss  for  her  generous  gift  of 
$3,000  to  be  applied  to  the  building  of 
a  surgical  laboratory  on  the  roof  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons; 
to  F.  Augustus  Schermerhorn  for  his 


gift  of  $2,500  to  be  applied  to  the 
special  maintenance  fund  for  1908-09; 
to  M.  Hartley  Dodge  for  his  gift  of 
$2,500  to  be  applied  to  the  special 
maintenance  fund  for  1908-09 ;  to  Wil- 
liam K.  Vanderbilt  for  his  gift  of  $2,- 
500  to  be  applied  to  the  special  main- 
tenance fund  for  1908-og ;  to  the  an- 
onymous donor  of  the  sum  of  $1,500 
to  be  used  toward  the  payment  of 
salaries  in  the  Medical  School  for  the 
academic  year  1909-10;  to  Mrs.  Louis 
K.  McClymonds  for  her  generous  gift 
to  the  University  of  $1,300  to  maintain 
two  annual  scholarships  in  Columbia 
College  for  the  academic  year  1909-10 ; 
to  the  Germanistic  Society  of  America 
for  their  gift  to  the  University  of  the 
sum  of  $1,200  to  be  used  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  lectureship  on  the  history 
of  German  civilization  for  the  aca- 
demic year  1909-10;  to  Messrs.  John 
Henry  Livingston,  of  the  class  of  '69, 
Edward  de  Peyster  Livingston,  of  the 
class  of  '82,  and  Goodhue  Livingston, 
of  the  class  of  '88,  for  their  generous 
gift  of  $1,124  toward  the  cost  of  the 
Livingston  memorial  window  in  Liv- 
ingston Hall ;  to  the  anonymous  donor 
of  $750,  of  which  amount  $200  is  to 
be  applied  to  meet  the  amount  of  sal- 
aries in  the  department  of  anatomy 
made  chargeable  to  gifts  in  the  budget 
of  1909-10,  and  $550  to  be  added  to 
the  fund  for  new  equipment  of  the 
Medical  School ;  to  the  Class  of  1899, 
College  and  Science,  for  their  addi- 
tional gift  of  $500,  to  be  used  for  the 
development  of  South  Field ;  to  Mr. 
Samuel  P.  Avery  for  his  gift  of  $350 
to  the  George  William  Curtis  medal 
fund  (public  announcement  was  made 
at  Commencement  for  the  first  time 
of  the  fact  that  the  original  en- 
dowment fund  for  the  George  Wil- 
liam Curtis  medals  had  been  given  by 
Mr.  Avery's  father,  the  late  Samuel  P. 
Avery)  ;  to  Mr.  Robert  D.  Wrenn  for 
his  gift  to  the  University  of  $250  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  a  new  fund 
to  be  known  as  "  Equipment  for  Patho- 
logical Surgery ;  "  to  Messrs.  Paul  M. 
Warburg,  Felix  Warburg  and  Isaac  N. 
26 
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Seligman  for  their  gift  of  $250  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Naples  zoological 
table;  to  Mr.  James  Loeb  for  his  gift 
of  $175  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of 
books  for  the  library;  to  William  Fel- 
lowes  Morgan,  of  the  Class  of  '80,  for 
his  gift  of  $150  to  be  added  to  the 
students'  loan  fund ;  to  Mr.  Henry 
Weill,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  his  gift 
of  $150  to  maintain  a  special  scholar- 
ship in  Columbia  College  for  the  aca- 
demic year  1909-10;  to  Isaac  N.  Selig- 
man, of  the  class  of  '76,  for  his  gift 
of  $100  toward  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  work  of  the  secretary's  office;  to 
the  anonymous  donor  of  the  gift  of 
$88  to  meet  a  deficiency  in  the  medi- 
cal and  surgical  nursing  funds  for  the 
academic  year  igcS-<)g;  to  the  Associ- 
ation of  the  Alumni  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege for  their  gift  of  $75  to  be  used  in 
advertising ;  to  the  members  of  the 
class  of  1884  College,  for  their  gift  of 
the  clock  and  ornamental  doorway  for 
the  dean's  office  in  Hamilton  Hall ;  to 
Mrs.  John  W.  Burgess  for  her  gift  of 
a  portrait  of  the  late  Dr.  Friedrich  Alt- 
hoff,  ministerial  director  of  the  Prus- 
sian ministry  of  education;  to  Profes- 
sor Brander  Matthews  for  his  proposal 
to  present  to  the  University  the 
mounted  casts  of  the  original  models 
for  the  H.  C.  Bunner  medal ;  to  Dr. 
George  A.  Ferguson,  '90  Science,  for 
his  gift  of  a  valuable  collection  of 
shells;  to  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Harper  for 
the  portrait  of  their  late  associate, 
Joseph  W.  Harper,  of  the  class  of  1848, 
a  trustee  of  the  College  from  1873  to 
1896,  painted  by  Eastman  Johnston, 
and  to  a  committee  of  friends  for  the 
portrait  of  Professor  T.  Mitchell 
Prudden,  presented  by  them  to  the 
University. 

The  following  appointments  were 
made :  Professor  W.  H.  Carpenter, 
associate  dean,  to  be  acting  dean  of 
the  faculties  of  political  science,  phi- 
losophy and  pure  science  for  the  aca- 
demic year  1909-10;  Clark  Wells 
Chamberlain,  A.B.,  professor  in  Vassar 
College,  to  be  Ernest  Kempton  Adams 
research  fellow  for  1909-10;  Carl 
Runge,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  applied 
mathematics  in  the  University  of  Got- 
tingen,  to  be  Kaiser  Wilhelm  professor 
of  German  history  and  institutions  for 
one  year  from  July  i,  1909,  or  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  Trustees,  with  a 
seat  in  the   faculties  of  pure   science 


and  applied  science ;  Judah  A.  Joffe, 
A.B.,  to  be  lecturer  in  Russian  for  the 
academic  year  1909-10;  Charles  H. 
Burnside,  B.S.  '98,  A.M.  '99,  adjunct 
professor  in  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, to  be  associate  in  physics  from 
October  i,  1909,  to  June  30,  1910;  J. 
H.  Shearer,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  Cornell  University,  to  be  as- 
sociate in  physics  from  February  i  to 
June  30,  1910;  William  Rutherford 
Mead  to  be  a  member  of  the  advisory 
committee  on  art  in  place  of  Charles 
F.  McKim,  deceased ;  John  G.  Curtis, 
M.D.,  professor  of  physiology,  to  be 
emeritus  professor  of  physiology;  and 
T.  Mitchell  Prudden,  M.D.,  professor 
of  pathology,  to  be  emeritus  professor 
of  pathology. 

The  following  appointments  were 
made  upon  the  recommendation  of 
Barnard  College :  Raymond  Weeks, 
Ph.D.,  to  be  professor  of  the  Romance 
languages  and  literatures  with  a  seat 
in  the  faculties  of  Barnard  College  and 
philosophy ;  Louise  Hoyt  Gregory, 
Ph.D.,  tutor  in  zoology,  vice  Margaret 
A.  Reed,  resigned ;  Harry  L.  Hollings- 
worth,  A.B.,  tutor  in  psychology,  vice 
H.  H.  Woodrow,  resigned ;  William 
Haller,  A.B.,  assistant  in  English,  and 
Cecilia  M.  Sillcox,  A.B.,  assistant  in 
chemistry,  vice  Annie  L.  Macleod,  re- 
signed. 

The  following  appointments  were 
made  under  Extension  Teaching:  A. 
A.  Stoughton,  architecture ;  Anna  Bar- 
rows, domestic  science;  P.  R.  Cole, 
education ;  Minnie  L.  Bollert,  English ; 
J.  L.  Tynan,  English ;  W.  A.  Noyes, 
manual  arts ;  Margaret  M.  Zerbe, 
music ;  S.  T.  Stewart,  physical  educa- 
tion; R.  E.  Chaddock,  political  science; 
V.  R.  Greiff,  electricity;  F.  Allen, 
mathematics;  W.  C.  R.  Anderson, 
mathematics ;  A.  T.  French,  mathe- 
matics ;  F.  R.  Beygrau.  commercial 
courses  (stenography)  ;  C.  F.  Walker, 
industries  and  commerce  of  New  York 
City;  D.  Earle  Burchell,  accounting 
and  business  methodizing,  and  Samuel 
S.   Curry,  English. 

The  following  appointments  were 
confirmed:  B.  O.  Dodge,  assistant  in 
botany;  J.  Enrique  Zanetti  and  Wm. 
Cabler  Moore,  tutor  in  analytical 
chemistry;  Charles  W.  McKone,  labo- 
ratory assistant  in  quantitative  analy- 
sis; E.  G.  Thomssen,  laboratory  assis- 
tant   in    physical     chemistry;     L.     D. 
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Norsworth,  assistant  in  civil  engineer- 
ing; John  A.  Hoag,  assistant  in 
drawing;  C.  O.  Mailloux,  associate  in 
electrical  engineering;  J.  H.  More- 
croft,  instructor  in  electrical  engineer- 
ing; F.  W.  Helire.  tutor  in  electrical 
engineering;  F.  L.  IMason,  assistant  in 
electrical  engineering;  Harry  M.  Ayres, 
instructor  in  English;  Henry  _H.  L. 
Schulze,  tutor  in  the  Germanic  lan- 
guages and  literatures ;  Charles  C. 
Grove,  instructor  in  mathematics;  H. 
W.  Reddick,  tutor  in  mathematics ; 
James  E.  Gray  and  Joseph  S.  Corbett, 
assistants  in  mathematics ;  Thomas 
AlcCheyne  Gunn,  instructor  in  mechani- 
cal engineering ;  C.  W.  Stone,  C.  E. 
Coolidge,  G.  N.  Jeppson,  C.  H.  Nor- 
ton, Dudley  B.  Bullard,  Hugh  Ajkman, 
and  H.  F.  Stimpson,  lecturers  in  me- 
chanical engineering;  Ralph  H.  Sheery, 
assistant  in  metallurgy;  Daniel  Greg- 
ory Mason  and  Frank  E.  Ward,  as- 
sociates in  music;  Wendell  T.  Bush, 
associate  in  philosophy ;  Walter  B.  Pit- 
kin, lecturer  in  philosophy,  vice  Pro- 
fessor Fullerton,  absent  on  leave ;  Max 
Eastman,  assistant  in  philosophy;  A. 
Ira  Prettyman,  tutor  in  physical  edu- 
cation ;  Leighton  B.  ISIorse  and  Har- 
old W.  Webb,  instructors  in  physics; 
Hcrmon  W.  Farwell.  tutor  in  physics ; 
Frank  F.  Almy,  lecturer  in  physics; 
Walter  Alfred  Mitchell,  AnccI  St. 
John  and  Andrew  W.  Jackson,  assis- 
tants in  physics ;  Camille  Fontaine,  in- 
structor in  the  Romance  languages  and 
literatures ;  A.  Arthur  Livingston,  tu- 
tor in  the  Romance  languages  and 
literatures;  Sidney  Zandstra,  Gustav 
Gottheil  lecturer  in  Semitic  languages, 
and  A.  Franklin  Shull,  assistant  in 
zoology;  Frederic  H.  Bartlctt,  instruc- 
tor in  diseases  of  children ;  A.  W. 
Pappenhcimer,  associate  in  pathology; 
Edwards  A.  Park  and  Hugh  Auchin- 
closs,  instructors  in  pathology;  Fred  H. 
Albee,  instructor  in  orlhopoedic  surgery. 

John  Dcwcy,  professor  of  philosophy, 
was  appointed  to  serve  as  the  adminis- 
trative head  of  the  department  of  phi- 
losophy for  two  years  from  July  I, 
1909,  and  M.  I.  Pupin,  professor  of 
electro-mechanics,  to  serve  as  the  ad- 
ministrative head  of  the  department  of 
electrical  engineering  until  the  further 
order  of  the  trustees. 

Bergen  Davis,  Ph.D.,  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  physics,  was  assigned  to  a 
seat  in  the  faculty  of  Columbia  College 


in  the  class  whose  terms  expire  June 
30,  1910.  Hugh  Angus  Stewart,  M.D., 
adjunct  professor  of  pathology,  was 
assigned  to  a  seat  in  the  faculty  of 
pure  science. 

Leave  of  absence  for  the  academic 
year  1909-10  was  granted  to  Profes- 
sors George  S.  Fullerton,  Leonard  B. 
McWhood,   and   Charles  A.   Strong. 

The  following  resignations  were  ac- 
cepted :  Ernest  Fox  Nichols,  Sc.D., 
professor  of  experimental  physics,  to 
accept  the  presidency  of  Dartmouth 
College ;  George  H.  Ling,  Ph.D.,  ad- 
junct  professor  of  mathematics;  Curtis 
H.  Page,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  the  Ro- 
mance languages  and  literatures ;  Leo- 
nard B.  McWhood,  A.B.,  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  music. 

Noveniher  meeting. — The  President 
reported  the  death,  on  October  31,  of 
John  Stewart  Kennedy,  since  1903  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  Columbia 
College  has  received  with  great  regret 
the  resignation  of  Professor  Van  Am- 
ringe,  dean  of  Columbia  College  and 
senior  in  point  of  service  to  any  per- 
son now  in  the  University,  and  directs 
that  the  following  entry  be  made  in  the 
minutes  of  the  trustees: 

"  John  Howard  Van  Amringe  was 
graduated  from  Columbia  College  in 
the  class  of  i860.  Even  before  his 
graduation  he  had,  at  the  special  re- 
quest of  President  King,  undertaken 
some  part  of  the  special  work  of  teach- 
ing; and  immediately  after  receiving 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  he  was 
appointed  a  tutor  in  mathematics.  In 
1865  he  was  promoted  to  be  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  College ;  and 
was  made  one  of  the  faculty  of  the 
newly  organized  School  of  Mines. 

"  For  fifty  years,  therefore,  Profes- 
sor Van  Amringe  has  served  the  Uni- 
versity with  unwearied  diligence  and 
zeal,  and  with  great  success  as  a 
teacher.  He  has  proved  himself  a 
worthy  successor  and  associate  of  the 
eminent  mathematicians  whose  names 
from  Robert  Adrain  to  the  present 
time  have  adorned  the  annals  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

"  But  it  is  not  alone  upon  his  merits 
as  a  mathematician  or  an  instructor 
that  the  reputation  of  Professor  Van 
Amringe  rests.  His  unique  distinction, 
and  the  aflfectionate  regard  of  all  his 
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pupils  and  colleagues,  have  been  won 
in  the  field  of  College  administration 
as  well  as  in  that  of  teaching.  For 
the  past  twenty  years  or  more,  he  has 
been  in  charge, — at  first  unofficially 
and  afterwards  officially, — of  the  ad- 
ministrative work  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege. 

"  His  unexampled  success  in  that 
field  has  been  due  in  part  to  his  long 
experience,  in  part  to  his  clear  grasp 
of  the  special  problems  of  this  College, 
in  part  to  his  strong  sense  of  justice 
and  fair  play ;  but  above  all  to  that 
love  for  and  sympathy  with  and  under- 
standing of  the  undergraduates  under 
his  charge,  which  have  been  the  most 
distinctive  and  attractive  features  of 
his   striking   personality. 

"  As  he  has  now  almost  attained  the 
age  of  three-score  and  fifteen  years, 
his  desire  to  be  relieved  of  the  burden 
of  his  work — although  still  in  full 
vigor  of  mind  and  body — must  be  re- 
spected by  this  board,  which  feels  re- 
luctantly compelled  to  grant  his 
request ;  and  in  so  doing  takes  this 
method  of  expressing  its  obligations  to 
Professor  Van  Amringe  for  his  long 
continued  and  zealous  labors,  and  its 
best  wishes  for  his  health  and  hap- 
piness." 

The  President  submitted  his  annual 
report  which  was  accepted  in  order  to 
be  printed  and  distributed. 


The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were 
tendered  to  the  anonymous  donor  of 
$100,000  toward  the  cost  of  the  con- 
struction of  Kent  Hall,  and  to  the  an- 
onymous donors  of  sums  aggregating 
$1,200  for  various  University  purposes. 

The  President  reported  the  follow- 
ing elections  to  the  University  Coun- 
cil :  College  faculty  Professor  Lord 
(1911)  vice  Professor  Calkins;  fac- 
ulty of  law  Professor  Kirchwey  (1911) 
vice  Professor  Cushing,  appointed  act- 
ing dean ;  faculty  of  pure  science  Pro- 
fessor Kemp  (1911)  vice  Professor 
Nichols. 

The  sum  of  $15,000  was  appropriated 
for  an  increase  to  the  permanent  struc- 
ture at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons. 

The  following  appointments  were 
made :  Joseph  Jastrow,  Ph.D.,  profes- 
sor of  psychology  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  to  be  lecturer  in  psychol- 
ogy for  the  second  half  of  the  aca- 
demic year  1909-10;  John  Waring 
Parks,  LL.B.,  lecturer  in  business  law ; 
Otto  G.  T.  Kiliani,  M.D.,  professor  of 
clinical  surgery;  Jacob  Kaufmann, 
M.D.,  professor  of  clinical  medicine; 
Rudolf  C.  Denig,  M.D.,  professor  of 
clinical  ophthalmology,  and  Norbert 
Stadtmuller,  M.D.,  associate  in  clin- 
ical medicine. 


UNIVERSITY  COUNCIL 


October  meeting. — Professor  Calvin 
Thomas  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
Council  for  the  academic  year  1909- 
1910. 

The  election  of  the  following  dele- 
gates to  the  Council  was  recorded : 
From  the  faculty  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, Professor  H.  G.  Lord,  in  place  of 
Professor  G.  N.  Calkins,  resigned ; 
from  the  faculty  of  law.  Professor  G. 
W.  Kirchwey,  in  place  of  Professor 
H.  A.  Cushing,  appointed  acting  dean 
of  the  faculty  of  law ;  from  the  fac- 
ulty of  medicine,  Professor  G.  S. 
Huntington,  in  place  of  Professor  W. 
B.  James,  resigned ;  from  the  faculty 
of  pure  science,  Professor  J.  F.  Kemp, 
in  place  of  Professor  E.  F.  Nichols, 
resigned. 

Resolved,    that     Professor     Charles 


Knapp  be  appointed  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  public  ceremonies,  and 
that  the  remainder  of  the  committee 
be  constituted  as  follows :  the  secre- 
tary of  the  University,  the  chaplain 
of  the  University,  the  superintendent 
of  buildings  and  grounds,  the  secre- 
tary   of   Teachers    College. 

Appointments  to  University  fellow- 
ships and  scholarships  were  made  as 
follows : 

Tyndall  fellowship 
Henry   Howard    Marvin,   in   place   of 
H.  W.  Webb,  resigned 

B.S.  Iowa  1906 

Barnard  fellowship 
Clement  S.  Brainin,  reappointed. 

Annual  fellowship 
Manuel  Gamio  anthropology 
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President's  University  scholarship 
Samuel   Ely  Eliot,   in  place   of  J.    P. 
Harrington,  resigned      psychology 
.    A.B.  Washington  1905 

University  scholarship 
Algernon  Ashburner  Osborne,  in  place 
of  W.  Haller,  resigned 
A.  B.  Harvard  1905  economics 

Honorary  scholarship 
Benjamin  Pettengill  Adams      English 
A.B.  Wesleyan  1907 
Special  University  scholarships 
Heber   Blankenhorn  English 

A.B.  Wooster  1905 
Edward  Jones  Erwin  English 

A.B.  Davidson  1906;  A.M.  1907 
Jay  Broadus  Hubbell  English 

A.B.  Richmond   (Va.)    1905;  A.  M. 
Harvard  1908 
Harvey  Hatcher  Hughes  English 

A.B.    North    Carolina    1907;    A.M. 
1909 
Augustine  Robert  Mountsier      English 

A.B.  Michigan   1909 
A.  R.  Norton  chemistry 

A.B.  Colorado  1909 


Resolved,  that  beginning  with  the 
year  1909-10  each  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  be  re- 
quired to  deposit  thirty  copies  of  his 
dissertation  with  the  registrar,  and 
that  the  dean  be  requested  to  enforce 
the   rule   impartially. 

Resolved,  that  authority  be  vested  in 
the  President  of  the  University  to  make 
ad  interim  appointments  to  fellowships 
and  scholarships  for  which  special  pro- 
vision may  from  time  to  time  be  made. 

Resolved,  that  the  Council  concur 
in  the  action  of  the  faculty  of  polit- 
ical science  in  changing  its  rule  re- 
quiring the  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts  to  attend  a  seminar 
in  his  major  subject,  so  as  to  make 
the  rule  read :  "  He  must  attend  a 
seminar  in  his  major  subject  if  re- 
quired so  to  do  by  the  department 
concerned." 

Resolved,  that  the  Council  concur 
in  the  action  of  the  faculty  of  pure 
science  in  adding  pathology  to  the  list 
of  subjects  which  may  be  offered  under 
that  faculty  for  the  higher  degrees. 


STUDENT  LIFE 


Columbia  students  took  a  proper 
part  in  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration. 
In  the  historical  pageant  of  September 
28,  Columbia  was  represented  by  a 
marching  body  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
men  in  duck  trousers  and  blue  coats. 
They  escorted  a  float  entitled  "  Hamil- 
ton's Harangue,"  upon  which  students 
portrayed  the  scene  of  Alexander 
Hamilton's  unpopular  speech  in  de- 
fense of  the  Jay  treaty.  Saturday 
evening  the  students  participated  in  the 
carnival,  furnishing  a  large  delegation 
in  red  and  white  dominos  and  man- 
ning an  excellent  float. 

The  Cross  Hammers,  a  new  society 
admitting  all  mining  students  save 
freshmen,  held  its  first  meeting  No- 
vember 3.  The  society  is  organized  to 
cultivate  the  spirit  and  ideals  of  the 
mining  profession. 

The  Board  of  Student  Representa- 
tives has  made  a  ruling  requiring  its 
consent  to  the  formation  of  student 
organizations.    It  was  tliought  wise  to 


discourage  the  forming  of  more  clubs 
and  societies  on  the  campus,  since  so 
many  soon  lose  the  active  support  of 
the  students  and  degenerate  into  mere 
honorary  institutions.  The  Board  also 
ruled  this  fall  against  the  sale  of 
freshman  caps  by  sophomores,  adopt- 
ing a  plan  whereby  the  caps  are  sold 
at  the  University  Bookstore  and  the 
profits  shared  with  the  second-year 
class.  It  further  required  that  the  an- 
nual sophomore  smoker  be  held  on 
University  property.  The  smoker  com- 
mittee, however,  evaded  the  ruling  by 
conducting  the  affair  at  Columbia 
Oval,  Williamsbridge. 

The  opening  meeting  of  Kings  Crown 
was  held  in  the  commons  on  Novem- 
ber 12,  the  members  being  treated  to 
an  address  by  Edwin  E.  Slosson,  of 
the  Independent,  on  American  college 
problems.  President  Butler  delivered 
an  address  of  welcome  and  speeches 
were  made  by  Dean  Goetze  and  Pro- 
fessors Tombo  and  Beard. 
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Through  the  persistent  efforts  of  the 
Board  of  Student  Representatives, 
seconded  by  the  alumni,  the  General 
Athletic  Association  has  at  last  become 
a  fact.  The  Student  Board  have  se- 
cured nine  hundred  ten  dollar  sub- 
scriptions on  the  campus  and  the 
alumni  have  guaranteed  to  raise  an 
equal    amount. 

Coach  Rice  of  the  crew  has  been  able 
to  hold  regular  practice  on  the  Hudson 
during  October  and  November.  The 
freshmen  crew  has  been  disbanded  by 
the  direction  of  the  Rowing  Club,  ow- 
ing to  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  class. 

The  "  new  "  South  Field  has  realized 
every  hope  of  its  sponsors  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  Columbia  athletic  spirit.  In- 
deed, complaints  have  been  heard  that 
there  is  not  room  for  all  the  teams 
who  wish  the  use  of  it.  Any  fall  after- 
noon one  could  see  squads  of  men  in 
foot-ball  armor  advancing  up  and  down 
the  field,  tennis  players  hard  at  work 
on  the  new  courts,  soccer  enthusiasts, 
lacrosse  and  base-ball  men  chasing  balls 
here  and  there  in  practice  for  next 
spring,  and  track  athletes  faithfully 
plodding  out  their  miles  on  the  new 
quarter-mile  cinder  path.  In  the  morn- 
ing and  early  afternoon  the  field  was 
given  over  to  the  regular  physical  edu- 


cation classes,  when  the  freshman  ma- 
neuvers with  javelin  and  discus  lent 
a  classic  atmosphere  to  the  scene. 

That  foot-ball  enthusiasm  has  not 
died  out  at  Columbia  has  been  shown 
by  the  interest  taken  in  the  inter-class 
games  this  fall.  The  scores  of  the 
various  games  are  as  follows : 


Oct.  13  1912 — II : 
Oct.  20  1910 — 13  : 
Oct.  27  191 1 — 21 : 
Nov.  3  1910 — 22: 
Nov.  6  191 1 — 18: 
Nov.  10  1910 — 23  : 


1913— 6 
1912 — 0 
1913— o 
1913— o 
1912 — 0 
1911 — o 


Wrestling,  which  suffered  such  a  lack 
of  support  last  year  that  its  discontinu- 
ance was  seriously  talked  of,  has 
proved  one  of  the  most  popular  sports 
this  fall.  Under  the  direction  of  Nar- 
ganes,  a  former  student,  forty  men 
have  reported,  and  judging  from  the 
character  of  the  practice,  an  excellent 
team  should  be  turned  out  this  winter. 
A  Saber-Sword-Pistol  dueling  meet 
was  held  on  South  Field  on  October 
22.  The  fall  tennis  tournament  played 
on  the  new  courts  was  a  great  success, 
the  final  honors  falling  to  A.  S.  Moses, 
1912S.  The  doubles  contest  was  won 
by  Moses  and  K.  M.  Boorman,  1910S. 
Dixon  R.  Fox 


BOOKS    RECEIVED 


Elementary  chemistry.  By  Hollis 
Godfrey,  head  of  the  department  of 
science,  Girls'  High  School  of  Prac- 
tical Arts,  Boston.  Longmans,  Green 
and  Company:  New  York. 

For  the  Norton  name.  By  Hollis 
Godfrey,  author  of  "  The  man  who 
ended  war,"  illustrated  by  Thomas 
Fogarty.  Little,  Brown  and  Company : 
Boston. 


Alexander  Hamilton.  An  essay  on 
American  union.  By  F.  S.  Oliver.  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons :  New  York. 

Sociology,  its  simpler  teachings  and 
applications.  By  James  Quayle  Dealey, 
Ph.D.,  professor  of  social  and  political 
science  at  Brown  University,  Silver, 
Burdett  and  Company:  New  York, 
Boston,  Chicago. 


NECROLOGY 

Edmoxd  Kelly,  A.B.  1870,  A.M.  and  LL.B.  1877,  died  at  his  home  on  North 
Mountain,  Nyack,  on  October  4,  1909.  Mr.  Kelly  had  obtained  most  of  his 
school  education  in  England,  and  he  returned  to  Europe  soon  after  graduation. 
Most  of  his  active  life  was  spent  in  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Paris ;  but,  at 
different  intervals,  he  lived  in  the  United  States,  and  made  himself  a  factor  in 
our  American  life,  both  at  the  Bar  and  in  the  activities  of  a  good  citizen.  The 
City  Club  of  New  York  is  the  direct  outcome  of  his  efforts  to  provide  an  agency 
which  should  be  permanent  for  the  betterment  of  civic  conditions  in  New  York 
City.  This  is  only  one  of  several  movements  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow- 
men  which  originated  in  his  fertile  and  active  brain. 

For  the  last  two  or  three  years  he  had  made  his  home  upon  a  farm  at 
Nyack,  N.  Y.,  and  had  thrown  himself  with  characteristic  energy  into  the  effort 
to  educate  public  opinion  in  the  state  to  the  point  of  establishing  one  or  two 
labor  colonies,  such  as  have  shown  themselves  useful  in  some  of  the  European 
countries.  His  death  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  good  citizenship  of  our  time.  As 
a  college  student,  he  was  full  of  interest  in  everything  that  was  going  on,  and 
could  be  counted  upon  to  take  part  in  anything  that  interested  the  student  body. 
Although  trained  so  largely  abroad,  and  living  so  much  of  his  life  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean,  he  never  lost  his  interest  in  Columbia.  His  classmates  who 
knew  him  best  will  be  among  those  who  mourn  his  death  the  most. 

Edmond  Kelly  was  known  in  his  lifetime  through  his  distinguished  pro- 
fessional activity  and  his  unselfish  service  as  a  good  citizen ;  he  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  author  of  books,  that  have  not  yet  received  all  the  recognition 
that  is  their  due,  and  that  they  will  enjoy  when  the  grain  of  American  literary 
work  of  his  generation  has  been  rescued  from  the  mountains  of  "  best  selling  " 
chaff  in  which  it  is  now  lost.  An  intellectual  modesty  that  seemed  almost  like 
a  curious  timidity,  by  contrast  with  the  vigor  of  his  ideas,  forbade  Mr.  Kelly  to 
claim  for  himself  a  place  among  the  nineteenth  century  philosophical  writers 
on  evolution,  but  it  will  be  accorded  him  when  his  work  is  critically  estimated 
and  placed  in  its  relation  to  the  achievements  of  other  men  who  attained  more 
notoriety.  He  had  a  strange  shrinking  from  acknowledging  his  productions. 
Much  of  his  best  work  appeared  anonymously ;  the  public  has  read  and  is  still 
reading  remarkable  things  from  his  pen  without  a  suspicion  of  their  authorship. 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  "  own  up  "  to  his 
early  book  on  "  Evolution  and  effort,"  which  was  acknowledged  by  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  then  completely  committed  to  the  Spencerian  views  of  things, 
to  be  the  most  telling  attack  upon  the  laisses  fairc  deduction  from  evolutionist 
principles  that  had  been  made  in  any  quarter.  The  main  ideas  of  that  book 
were  elaborated  and  clinched  in  the  two  large  volumes  on  "  Government  or 
human  evolution,"  and  were  concretely  applied  in  a  practical  fashion  in  the  un- 
signed book,  "  A  workingman's  program."  In  all  of  these  books  we  find  clear 
thinking,  a  wealth  of  information  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  a  felicitous 
style.  The  principles  of  evolution  are  firmly  grasped.  The  fact  that  natural 
selection  through  the  struggle  for  existence  creates  inequality  is  presented  in 
every  light.  The  tendency  of  spontaneous  social  evolution  to  supplement  natural 
by  artificial  inequality  is  clearly  demonstrated,  and  then  the  thesis  is  offered 
and  splendidly  defended  that  justice  is  not.  as  the  laissec  fairc  economists  and 
the  Spcncerians  have  contended,  a  rewarding  of  every  man  according  to  his 
performance,  but  consists  in  offsetting  natural  and  artificial  inequalities  by  great 
and  beneficent  equalities  consciously  created  by  human  effort,  working  through 
the  institutions  of  government  and  law.  Edmond  Kelly  was  not  the  only 
thoughtful  man  of  his  generation  to  arrive  at  this  philosophy;  but  he  was  the 
one  who  set  it  forth  with  the  precision  of  analysis  and  the  charm  of  word  that 
linger  in  men's  minds,  and  so  live  on. 
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Edward  Thomas  Boag,  for  many  years  registrar  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  died  on  August  17,  1909,  aged  sixty-seven.  He  was  born 
in  South  Carolina  and  spent  his  boyhood  in  Charleston.  He  was  a  descendant 
of  one  of  the  oldest  Huguenot  families,  the  Gaillards,  on  his  mother's  side,  and 
his  father  was  an  Englishman.  He  went  to  school  and  college  in  New  York 
City  from  the  time  he  was  about  fourteen  until  his  nineteenth  year.  Then  he 
returned  to  South  Carolina  to  join  the  Confederate  army  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War.  He  did  some  hard  fighting  under  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  was 
awarded  the  colors  for  gallantry  on  the  field.  In  the  next  battle,  second  Fred- 
ericksburg, he  was  severely  wounded  and  left  on  the  field  for  dead,  but  being 
sent  to  Richmond  in  the  freight-trains  with  hundreds  of  other  wounded,  a 
Southern  lady  who  was  nursing  the  soldiers  discovered  that  his  life  was  still 
present.  His  recovery  was  almost  a  miracle.  He  went  to  England  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  thinking  he  would  settle  there,  but  after  nine  months  returned 
to  this  country,  where  he  married  a  Virginia  lady,  Mary  Dewees.  In  1868  he 
became  connected  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  remained  in 
its  service  and  the  service  of  Columbia  University  for  forty-one  years.  He 
had  another  narrow  escape  from  death  in  the  great  blizzard  of  1888,  when  he 
trudged  miles  through  the  snow  to  reach  his  home.  Being  retired  in  June,  1909, 
by  Columbia,  he  enjoyed  his  leisure  but  one  short  month.  He  was  in  fine  health 
and  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties.  While  spending  some  time  at  Raquette 
Lake  in  the  Adirondacks,  he  went  out  in  a  canoe  with  his  son-in-law.  A  slight 
movement  by  Mr.  Boag  overturned  the  canoe.  While  his  companion  was  labor- 
ing heroically  to  bring  him  ashore,  he  suddenly  sank,  perhaps  overcome  by  the 
chill  of  the  very  cold  air  and  water. 


Mr.  Boag  first  became  connected  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  while  I  was  a  medical  student  thereat,  and  I  have  known  him  well  and 
respected  him  highly  from  that  time  to  the  day  on  which  we  both  retired  from 
active  service  at  the  College,  forty-one  years  later.  Beginning  duty  with  the 
title  of  clerk  of  the  College,  and  ending  with  that  of  assistant  registrar 
of  the  University,  he  was  always  a  devoted  and  punctual  officer  of  adminis- 
tration, most  effective  in  contributing  to  those  sound  relations  between  the 
institution  and  its  students  and  graduates,  upon  which  the  success  of  its 
career  has  largely  depended.  To  both  the  older  and  the  younger  alumni  of 
the  P.  &  S.,  his  valuable  counsel  and  his  daily  friendly  presence  in  the  office  of 
the  College  are  among  the  most  vivid  recollections  of  their  student  days,  and 
his  tenacious  memory  enabled  him  to  greet  former  students  who  revisited  the 
College  after  years  of  absence  in  a  way  very  welcome  to  the  members  of  the 
long  series  of  classes  that  graduated  during  his  years  of  service.  To  very 
numerous  practitioners  of  medicine  throughout  the  United  States  his  sudden 
death  has  given  a  shock  of  grief. — John  G.  Curtis. 

Adler,    Louis,    LL.B.    1875,    died    at  1904  College,  died  in  New  York  City 

Deal,    N.    J.,    on    September    8,    1909,  on  September  5,  1909,  aged  27  years, 
aged  56  years.  Dodd,  William   Joseph,   class  of  '66 

Bach,   Albert,   LL.B.    1875,   died   on  Medicine,  died  in  Jersey  City,   N.  J., 

August  I,  1909.  '^'^  October  20,  1909,  aged  80  years. 

B^ELL.  William  Adie,  M.D.  1887,  died  E^^tman,   Barnard   Douglass,   M.D. 

in  Yonkers,   N.   Y.,   on   November   15,  1^62    died  m  Topeka   Kansas,  on  Sep- 

jQQg  tember  11,  1909,  aged  7'^  years. 

Cadmus,  Josiah,  M.D.  1848,  died  in       .-^f  Tr^'"'^'?- ^ntl''' ^n^-O.to??; 
New  York  City  on  October  28,   1909        ^'^t^^   Cmcmnati,   Ohio,   on   October 

aged  91  years^  Gilder,  Richard  Watson,  Litt.D.  1907, 

Cameron     Rev.    Lewis,    Ph.B.    1887  editor  of  the  Century  Magazine  since 

(Pol.  Sc),  died  in  South  Orange,   N.  J.,  its  foundation,  died  in  New  York  City 

on  October  30,  1909,  aged  45  years.  on  November  18,  1909. 

Coffin,    Ralston    Roberts,    class    of  Grant,  Gabriel,  M.D.   1850,  died  in 
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New  York  City  on  November  8,  1909, 
aged  83  years. 

Harris.  George  Robert,  M.D.  1885, 
died  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  on  November 
3,  1909,  aged  44  vears. 

HoGAN,  Edward  G.,  M.D.  1867.  died 
in  New  York  City  on  November  7, 
1909.  aged  72  years. 

HoYT,  Nathaniel  S.,  class  of  1908 
College,  died  in  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  on 
Julv  21,  1909,  aged  22  years. 

Kahx.  Samuel  S.,  M.D.  1877,  died 
in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in  October. 

Kexnedv.  John  Stewart,  trustee  of 
Columbia  University  1903-1909,  died 
in  New  York  City  on  October  31,  1909, 
aged  79  years.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  born 
at  Blantyre,  Scotland,  on  January  4, 
1830,  and  came  to  New  York  in  1850. 
He  organized  the  banking  firm  of  T. 
S.  Kennedy  &  Co.,  from  which  he 
retired  as  an  active  partner  in  1883. 
He  was  closely  associated  for  years 
with  James  J.  Hill  in  northwestern 
railroad  development,  and  was  a  di- 
rector of  many  railroads  and  large 
business  corporations.  Mr.  Kennedy 
was  president  of  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  for  nearly  twenty-six  years, 
and  it  was  through  his  munificence  that 
the  United  Charities  Building  was 
erected  in  1891.  The  College  faculty 
and  the  student  body  were  represented 
at  Mr.  Kennedy's  funeral.     See  p.  64. 

KissAM,  Edward  Hallock,  LL.B. 
1879,  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  C,  on 
November  5,  1909,  aged  51  years. 


Lawrence,  George  Anderson,  A.B. 
1862,  A.M.  1865,  died  at  DeLand, 
Florida,  on  June  27,  1909. 

LuzE,  Philip  S.  de,  class  of  '91  Col- 
lege, died  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  on 
June  ir,  1909. 

McEwEN,  Daniel  Church,  class  of 
'67  Law,  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  C, 
on  November  i,  1909,  aged  6y  years. 

McKiM,  Charles  Follen,  Litt.D.  1904, 
died  on  September  14,  1909.    See  p.  67. 

Martin,  Benjamin  Ellis,  M.D.  1861, 
died  in  New  York  City  on  August  15, 
1909,  aged  70  years. 

O'DoNNELL,  John  Robert,  class  of 
1881  Law,  died  in  New  York  City  on 
October  S,  1909,  aged  56  years. 

ScHENCK,  John  Cornell,  LL.B.  i860, 
died  in  New  York  City  on  September 
29,  1909,  aged  72  years. 

Smith,  Wybrants  Alonzo,  A.B.  1873, 
LL.B.  1876,  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  C, 
on  October  18,  1909,  aged  58  years. 

Stevens,  Grenville  Smith,  M.D.  1854, 
died  at  Edgewood,  R.  L,  on  September 
16,  1909,  aged  81  years. 

VanWinkle,  Rev.  Edward  H.,  A.B. 
1865,  died  in  New  York  City  on  Au- 
gust 30,  1909,  aged  67  years. 

Whitney,  Albert  Beach,  A.B.  1861, 
died  in  New  York  City  on  August  30, 
1909,  aged  72  years. 

Wise,  J.  Parker,  LL.B.  1905,  died 
recently  at  Metuchen,  N.  J. 

WoRMSER,  Maurice  S.,  A.  B.  1885, 
died  in  New  York  City  on  October  i, 
1909,  aged  43  years. 


STATISTICS 

The  enrollment  as  of  November  7,  1909,  is  the  largest  in  the  University's 
history,  showing  an  increase  in  two  years  of  550  winter  students  and  of  almost 
one  thousand  students  in  the  grand  total.  The  greatest  gains  over  last  year 
have  been  made  by  Barnard  College,  the  non-professional  graduate  faculties, 
and  Teachers  College,  while  the  1909  summer  session  registered  an  increase  of 
no  less  than  432  students  over  that  of  1908.  The  gain  in  the  grand  total  over  1908 
is  one  of  eight  per  cent.,  over  1900  one  of  no  less  than  seventy-two  per  cent. 
The  entering  classes  both  in  the  College  and  the  engineering  schools  exhibit  an 
increase  over  last  year. 

W.  A.  H. 


STATISTICS 

MAJOR  AND  MINOR  SUBJECTS  OF  STUDENTS   IN  THE  FACULTIES  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE, 
PHILOSOPHY,    AND   PURE   SCIENCE,    igoS-OQ 


Subjects 


Political 
Science 


Major    Minor 


Philosophy 


Major     Minor 


Pure  Science 


Major     Minor 


Total 


Major     Minor 


l6 


Administrative  Law.  ...        15 

American  History 35 

Anatomy 

Ancient  History 

A.nthropology 

Astronomy 

Bacteriology  .  .    . 

Biological  Chemistry  .  .    . 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Chinese  Lang,  and  Lit.  .  . 
Civil  Engineering  .... 
Classical  Archseology  .  .  . 
Comparative  Literature  .  . 
Constitutional  Law  .... 

Education 

Electrical  Engineering  .    . 

Embr3ology 

English 

Geography 

Geology 

Germanic  Lang,  and  Lit.  . 
Greek  (iucl.  Archseology). 

Histology 

Indo-Iranian  Languages.  . 
International  Law  .... 
Latin  (incl.  Roman  Arch.) 

Linguistics 

Mathematical  Physics.  .    . 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  Engineering  . 
Mediaeval  History  .... 

Metallurgy 

Mineralogy 

Mining 

Modern  European  History. 

Music 

Pathology  .  .... 

Philosophy  (incl.  Ethics)  . 

Physics 

Physiology 

Political  Economy  .... 
Political  Philosophy  .    .    . 

Psychology 

Roman    Law   and   Comp. 

Jurisprudence 

Romance  Lang,    and  Lit. 

(incl.  Celtic) 

Semitic  Languages.    .    . 
Social  Economy  .    .    . 
Sociology  and  Statistics . 
Zoology 


13 
14 


3 

16 

8 


4 
9 

171 


40 
4 


27 
66 


Total 2 


37 


12 

I 


^9 


15 


38 
II 

3 
25 


47 
7 


44 


2 

12 
37 


2.';4 


27 
9 


483 


I 
166 


70 


I 

41 
12 


20 
I 


43 
I 

I 

3 

I 
22 


24 
5 
5 

32 

3_ 

490 


I 

5 

15 

34 


16 


4 

34 

3 

5 

I 


23 

I 


18 
171 


7 

4 
8 

7 
28 


18 

4 
I 
2 

I 
20 


14 

10 

2 

3 
4 
5 


15 
2 

I 


I 
II 

176 


15 

35 

6 

3 
I 

I 

5 

15 

34 

3 

3 

4 

9 

16 

J71 

I 

103 

'  16 

47 
7 

I 
6 

46 


4 
34 
3 
9 
5 
I 


I 

44 

23 

I 

40 

4 
II 


27 
9 
27 
66 
18 

8gi 


14 
20 

5 
5 

7 
4 
8 

9 

32 
I 
2 

3 

17 

192 

4 
I 

78 
I 

21 

41 

12 

I 

12 

21 

I 

14 
21 

2 
13 

4 

4 

5 
28 

I 

'58" 
16 

3 
42 
12 
27 

25 

25 

7 

17 

70 

14 
920 


November  7 


Students  registered  in : 

1900 

1 901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

Columbia  College 

464 

481 

485 

493 

527 

557 

606 

609 

645 

632 

124 
95 
99 

88 
58 

141 

102 

98 

9^ 
46 

157 
85 

128 
70 
45 

119 
III 
112 
no 

41 

145 
"3 
117 
106 
46 

157 
130 
112 

"3 

45 

160 

128 
III 
51 

^33 
168 
141 
III 
56 

171 
135 
151 
120 
68 

195 

Sophomores       

172 

108 

109 

Non-matriculated 

48 

Barnard  College 

292 

328 

345 

399 

363 

.371 

398 

420 

467 

513 

Freshmen       

82 
51 
39 

52 
68 

99 
73 
48 
50 

58 

92 
79 
73 
49 
52 

lOI 

81 

77 
66 

no 

75 
70 

83 
25 

103 
95 

15 

112 

89 

109 

64 

24 

122 

92 

115 

58 
33 

139 
"3 
108 
66 
41 

176 

no 

121 

61 

Non-matriculated 

45 

756 

809 

830 

892 

890 

928 

1004 

1029 

1112 

"45 

Faculty  of  Political  Science 

Faculty  of  Pure  Science 

Auditors 

109 

239 

64 

20 

142 

280 

54 

18 

150 

317 

57 

23 

143 
382 

95 
17 

148 
392 
160 

9 

174 
490 
140 

177 
492 
139 

210 
532 
155 

239 
556 
158 

251 
573 
167 

Total  non-professional  graduate  students 

432 

494 

547 

637 

709 

804 

808 

897 

953 

991 

Schools  of  Mines,  Engin^g  and  Chem- 

546 

604 

685 

719 

589 

566 

524 

585 

677 

666 

First-year 

Second-year  

153 
132 
123 
99 
33 
6 

193 
156 
127 

91 

222 

184 
149 
87 
38 
5 

177 
226 
146 
104 
53 
13 

156 

164 

156 

85 

28 

* 

140 
198 
112 

94 
22 

137 
158 
118 
87 

1* 

186 
189 

64 

211 
237 
125 
85 
i9 

220 
212 

Third-year 

Fourth-year 

146 
68 

Non-matriculated 

20 

Fine  Arts 

109 

1.39 

112 

147 

156 

153 

Architecture 

Music 

t 
427 

t 

_%_ 

443 

t 

X 
468 

t 
% 
384 

74 

35 

342 

107 
277 

87 
25 

123 

24 

131 
25 

128 
25 

Law  School 

261 

247 

318 

318 

First-year 

172 

151 
100 

4 

165 

150 

126 

2 

182 
135 

129 

22 

104 

149 

119 

12 

106 
98 

127 
II 

70 
107 

92 
69 
85 
15 

85 
83 
59 
20 

112 
102 

28 

Second-year   

"3 
92 
13 

Third-year 

Non-matriculated 

Medical  School 

751 

815 

777 

669 

560 

424 

352 
86 
80 
79 
96 
II 

298 

306 

307 

First-year 

245 
190 
148 

147 
21 

269 
199 
179 
148 
20 

203 
205 
181 
171 
17 

107 
164 

IQI 

178 

29 

97 
106 
156 
190 

II 

79 

83 

100 

152 

10 

60 
67 
76 
80 
15 

84 
59 
72 
82 
9 

85 
72 
68 

Second-year  

Third-year 

Fourth-year 

70 
12 

College  of  Pharmacy 

435 

353 

254 

229 

284 

290 

First-year 

261 

157 
17 

97 
232 

24 

107 

106 

41 

120 

90 

2 

17 

163 

112 

5 

4 

156 
123 

7 
4 

Second-year  

Graduates 

Non-matriculated 

Teachers  College 

_448 

24 

30 

93 

76 

40 

127 

_58_ 

2172 

557 

28 
141 

79 

162 
III 

563 

624 

640 

792 

726 

891 

950 

974 

First-year 

43 
21 

155 
145 

62 

29 

46 

201 

174 
40 

95 
39 

29 
44 
237 
195 
23 
99 
13 

24 

3S 

236 
32 

141 

43 
273 
239 

22 
149 

314 

314 

40 

182 

353 

309 

72 

216 

Second-year   

Third-year 

Fourth-year 

373 

Non-matriculated 

314 

Graduates 

93 

Auditors  and  unclassified  students 

194 

Total  professional  students 

2419 

2493 

2396 

2675 

2551 

2229 

2356 

2691 

2708 

Double  registration  ;' 

105 

136 

120 

189 

218 

266 

155 

182 

216 
4540 

194 

Net  total  resident  students 

3255 

3586 

3750 

37.36 

4056 

4017 

3886 

4100 

4650 

Sununer  Session 

417 
108 

3564 

579 

86 

4079 

_643 

91 

4302 

lOOI 

~i8o 
4557 

961 
184 

4833 

1018 

~'28o'j 

4755 

1041 

277 
4650 

1.392 

336 

5156 

1532 

395 

5677 

1968 

486 

6132 

Double  registration  ji 

Grand  total  regular  students 

Students  in  extension  courses  .... 

440 

420 
449 

^535 
473 

_732^. 
509 

684 

964 

1017 

3055 
646 

2879 
655 

2250 

551 

573  1 

^71 

687 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  this  year  990  pupils  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  aud  223  in  the  Speyer 
School. 

•  Graduate  students  in  applied  science  are  now  registered  under  the  faculty  of  pure  science. 
tStudents  in  architecture  are  incUided  under  mines,  engineering  and  chemistry  previous  to  1904. 
t  Students  in  music  are  included  under  Harnard  College  (non-matriculated)  previous  to  1904. 
j  Includes  candidates  for  University  and  Teachers  College  degrees. 
i  Includes  Summer  Sessiou  students  who  returned  for  work  in  the  fall. 
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THERE  has  been  put  upon  me  the  difficult  task  of  speaking  of 
one  of  my  personal  heroes  in  what  should  be  terms  of  meas- 
ured appreciation.  Dr.  Barnard's  personality  and  influence  en- 
tered very  early  into  my  own  life  and  played  a  powerful  part  in 
shaping  my  intellectual  interests  and  my  personal  studies.  As 
I  look  back  over  the  more  than  thirty  years  that  have  passed  since 
I  first  met  him,  and  as  I  watch  the  progress  of  educational  thought 
in  America  and  see  its  multitudinous  manifestations,  north,  south, 
east,  west,  in  the  lower  schools  and  the  higher,  in  matters  relative 
to  the  education  of  men  and  the  opportunities  for  women,  and 
when  I  reflect  upon  his  own  prophecies  and  insight  and  exhortations 
and  projects,  he  seems  to  me  more  than  ever  to  have  been  one  of 
the  great  intellectual  prophets  of  our  time. 

It  is  not  usual  for  a  college  to  bear  the  name  of  a  great  leader 
of  the  intellectual  life.  We  name  colleges  as  a  rule  from  the  place 
where  they  are,  or  after  some  founder  or  benefactor,  generous, 
perhaps  eminent,  and  highly  regarded.  But  it  is  worth  more  to 
a  college  to  bear  a  name  which  has  taken  its  place  and  will  always 
hold  its  place  in  the  history  of  the  higher  education  of  our  Amer- 
ican democracy. 

Dr.  Barnard  was  born  in  that  epoch-making  year  which  we  have 
*  Stenographic  report  of  an  address  delivered  by  President  Butler  in  the 
Theater  of  Barnard  College,  February  12,  1910. 
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lately  celebrated  so  widely  and  in  so  many  ways.  In  these  cele- 
brations we  successively  found  ourselves  contemplating  the  spirit 
and  influence  of  Tennyson  and  Darwin  and  Gladstone  and 
Mendelssohn  and  Whittier  and  Poe.  All  these  were  born  in  1809. 
On  May  25  of  that  year  Frederick  Augustus  Porter  Barnard  was 
born  in  the  little  hill  town  of  Sheffield  in  the  southwestern  corner 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Barnard  came  of  the  best  stock 
known  to  our  nation.  He  was  descended  in  the  sixth  or  seventh 
generation — his  biographer  tells  us  of  the  facts — from  ancestors 
who  as  the  fortune  of  migration  and  time  would  have  it,  had  lived 
close  by  each  other  in  Warwickshire  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century.  The  Porters  and  the  Barnards  had  come  early  to  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  and  in  the  person  of  their  later  descendants  had 
crossed  the  hill  country  to  the  foot  of  what  we  know  as  the  Berk- 
shires. 

Barnard's  intellectual  history  begins  very  early.  He  was  in- 
terested in  things,  in  nature,  in  mechanical  devices,  and  his  mark 
was  made  even  among  his  school  fellows  and  school  teachers.  It 
is  not  without  interest  that  when  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
of  age  he  came  to  the  Stockbridge  Academy,  the  other  leading 
pupil  there  was  Mark  Hopkins.  On  more  than  one  interesting 
occasion  in  the  history  of  the  Academy  eager  debates  and  argu- 
ments on  matters  of  every  kind  were  carried  on  between  Barnard 
and  Hopkins,  men  widely  different  in  temperament  and  interest, 
and  both  men  who  later  made  their  mark  on  the  history  of  higher 
education  in  this  land. 

In  due  time  Barnard  went  to  Yale  College,  where  he  entered 
and  was  graduated  in  the  Class  of  1828.  He  tells  us  something 
about  his  life  at  Yale  which  does  much  to  dissipate  the  illusion  of 
"  the  good  old  days  of  the  small  college,"  which  illusion  still  persists 
even  outside  of  the  newspapers  and  the  lecture  platform.  We 
have  been  told  that  in  the  good  old  days  one  wanted  to  go  to  a 
small  college  because  of  the  opportunity  for  personal  contact  with 
the  great  scholars,  not  found  at  the  present  time,  who  made  up  its 
carefully  selected  faculty.  Barnard  states  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  decade  of  the  19th  century  the  trouble  with  Yale  was 
that  the  undergraduate  was  not  permitted  to  meet  the  professors 
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until  his  senior  year,  that  the  students  were  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  tutors,  and  more  than  that,  not  in  the  hands  of  tutors  who  knew 
much  about  their  special  subjects,  but  in  the  hands  of  tutors  each 
of  whom  had  charge  of  the  entire  education  of  a  small  group  of 
undergraduates  for  three  years.  That  is  to  say  the  system  which 
prevailed  at  New  Haven  when  Barnard  went  there  was  one  which 
divided  the  class  into  groups  of  about  twenty  and  put  each  group 
under  the  supervision  of  a  preceptor  or  tutor.  Each  preceptor  or 
tutor  had  charge  of  all  the  work  in  Greek,  Latin,  history,  mathe- 
matics, or  whatever  other  subject  the  curriculum  contained.  Bar- 
nard's criticism  on  that  system  and  the  effect  of  it  on  the  students 
was  specially  severe. 

Immediately  upon  graduation  he  was  appointed  to  a  tutorship 
in  Yale  College  and  he  found  that  his  two  young  colleagues  had, 
like  himself,  some  notions  as  to  the  natural  development  of  the 
system  of  undergraduate  instruction,  which  led  to  the  reform- 
ing of  the  tutorial  system.  They  arranged  among  themselves 
that  the  one  who  was  most  skilled  in  mathematics  and  natural  sci- 
ence should  give  instruction  in  those  subjects,  and  the  one  who 
best  knew  Greek  and  Latin  and  was  strong  in  classical  history 
should  teach  those,  while  the  third  was  to  give  instruction  in 
rhetoric,  composition  and  oratory.  So  these  three  young  men 
agreed  practically  to  reform  the  tutorial  system  at  Yale  by  dividing 
up  their  subjects  according  to  their  special  knowledge.  Barnard 
took  all  the  students  in  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences,  one 
of  his  colleagues  took  them  in  Greek,  Latin  and  ancient  history, 
and  the  other  took  them  in  composition,  rhetoric  and  oratory. 
And  so  at  one  stroke  the  whole  system  at  Yale  was  reformed  by 
these  young  students  who  had  just  come  from  the  senior  class. 

Barnard  had  early  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  deafness.  He 
always  supposed  that  the  cause  of  his  deafness  was  hereditary,  but 
whether  he  was  right  or  not,  I  can  not  say.  It  is  a  fact  that  in 
the  year  following  his  tutorial  service  at  Yale  he  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  teach  at  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  at  Hartford, 
because  of  his  interest  in  that  class  of  students  and  because,  I 
think,  of  his  feeling  of  great  sympathy  for  that  class  of  unfortu- 
nates.    He  was  successful,   and  his  industry  and   skill  attracted 
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attention.  He  was  soon  called  to  a  larger  and  more  important 
institution  of  the  same  type,  situated  between  49th  and  50th 
Streets  in  the  City  of  New  York,  just  east  of  what  is  now  Madison 
Avenue.  From  1832  to  1837  Barnard  taught  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  the  very  place  to  which  he  came  as  President  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege in  1864.  That  old  brick  and  stucco  building  with  its  fine  porch 
and  portico  which  some  of  us  like  still  to  remember,  and  the  great 
grove  of  English  elms  in  front,  were  the  scene  of  Barnard's  first 
educational  activity  in  New  York,  and  they  were  also  the  site  of 
the  last  and  most  distinguished  quarter-century  of  his  career. 

Barnard  went  one  day  to  New  Haven — for  he  kept  up  a  close 
relationship  with  the  scholars  at  Yale — and  was  introduced  by 
President  Day  to  a  distinguished  South  Carolinian  who  happened 
to  be  in  New  Haven  in  search  of  a  competent  scholar  to  take  a 
position  in  the  College  of  South  Carolina  at  Columbia.  President 
Barnard  was  presented  and  talked  with  him  a  little,  and  as  a  result 
of  that  short  conversation  he  went,  not  to  the  College  of  South 
Carolina,  but  in  the  following  year  to  the  University  of  Alabama, 
then  situated  at  Tuskaloosa.  There  and  then  began  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  of  the  most  active  and  interesting  intellectual  life  of 
which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  read.  Barnard  was  a  Massa- 
chusetts man,  educated  at  Yale  College  in  Connecticut,  and  he  now 
found  himself  in  the  genial  and  kindly  society  of  a  typically  south- 
em  community.  He  threw  himself  into  his  new  life  with  the 
utmost  enthusiasm,  with  sympathy  and  with  understanding,  and  he 
immediately  became  a  leading  and  influential  figure  in  Alabama. 
His  intellectual  activity  and  his  personal  service  were  alike  as- 
tounding. He  had  hardly  been  in  his  post  of  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy  for  three  months  when  he  gave  to 
the  wondering  public  a  demonstration  of  Foucault's  famous  experi- 
ment with  the  pendulum  in  the  old  State  House  at  Tuskaloosa,  the 
capital  having  been  at  that  time  removed  to  Montgomery.  He 
was  always  at  hand  to  render  educational  service  if  a  member  of 
the  faculty  was  ill  or  absent,  or  if  a  vacancy  existed  in  the  ranks. 
For  a  whole  year  he  filled  the  chair  of  English  literature,  and  in 
spite  of  that  fact  there  was  no  diminution  in  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  his  service  as  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 
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Barnard's  biographer  tells  a  most  amusing  incident  of  that 
period.  Dr.  Barnard  was  almost  from  the  beginning  of  his  career 
deeply  interested  in  public  and  political  affairs.  Before  he  had 
been  long  in  Alabama  he  began  to  amuse  himself  by  writing  edi- 
torials for  the  Whig  newspaper  published  at  Tuskaloosa,  and  these 
editorials  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  They  were  imiformly 
answered  in  the  week  following  by  an  able  editorial  writer  on  a 
paper  published  in  the  interests  of  the  opposing  political  party. 
This  controversy  was  carried  on  for  some  months,  and  greatly 
interested  the  readers  of  both  papers  and  naturally  increased  the 
subscription  lists  of  both  in  Tuskaloosa,  and  in  Alabama  generally. 
When  the  editor  of  the  Democratic  paper  went  away  for  a  holiday 
he  first  went  to  Dr.  Barnard  and  arranged  with  him  to  answer  in 
the  Democratic  paper  each  week  his  own  editorial  in  the  Whig 
paper  of  the  week  before.  For  sometime  Dr.  Barnard,  no  one 
being  the  wiser,  carried  on  a  vigorous  political  controversy  with 
himself  to  the  amusement  and  enlightenment  of  the  community. 

He  had  so  gained  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  that  section 
that  when  a  very  difficult  question  came  up  for  settlement — the  de- 
termination of  the  actual  boundary  between  Alabama  and  Florida 
which  had  been  for  many  years  a  cause  of  dispute — ^he  was  placed 
upon  the  commission  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Alabama.  A  similar 
commission  was  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Florida.  The  two  commissions  met  and  found  that  at  some  points 
the  disputed  lines  between  the  two  States  varied  by  more  than  a 
mile  and  a  half,  and  ran  for  several  score  of  miles  in  this  way, 
and  that  very  large  interests,  personal  and  political,  were  at  stake. 
After  discussing  the  matter  for  a  few  hours,  both  commissions  told 
Dr.  Barnard  to  survey  and  establish  the  line  himself,  and  that  they 
would  accept  his  findings.  Dr.  Barnard  did  so,  and  the  States  of 
Florida  and  Alabama  accepted  his  conclusion  and  the  line  remains 
today  as  Barnard  settled  it  so  many  years  ago.  I  speak  of  that 
as  an  indication  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  personally  and 
for  his  scientific  capacity,  as  well  as  of  the  high  regard  that  the 
people  of  the  whole  Southland  had  for  him. 

In  1 85 1,  on  July  4,  Dr.  Barnard  delivered  a  very  remarkable 
address.     He  had  been  invited  by  the  leading  citizens  of  Tuskaloosa 
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to  make  the  Fourth  of  July  oration.  If  you  will  take  note  of  the 
date  you  will  see  that  the  sharp  differences  of  opinion  among  men 
which  were  later  to  lead  to  civil  strife  had  already  developed  far, 
and  that  the  time  was  one  when  feeling  was  aroused  and  men  were 
apt  to  forego  some  of  the  usual  restrictions  on  debate  in  the  ener- 
getic defence  or  exposition  of  their  partisan  views.  Barnard  felt 
that  he  could  not  make  the  Fourth  of  July  address  unless  the 
privilege  should  be  granted  him  to  speak  with  entire  freedom 
and  say  just  what  was  in  his  mind  to  say.  He  was  told  that  he 
might  do  so  and  that  he  would  be  listened  to  with  attention.  The 
result  was  a  very  remarkable  address  which  I  commend  today  to 
the  patriotic  American  and  the  lover  of  the  Southland.  It  is  a 
picture  of  the  industrial  South  which  has  arisen  long  since  that 
oration  was  delivered,  and  a  prophecy  of  what  the  South  would 
become  through  diversification  of  industries  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  Union.  It  revealed  an  extraordinary  insight  and  foresight 
and  was  a  prophetic  prediction  of  an  economic  and  social  move- 
ment for  the  upbuilding  of  the  nation  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  American  people. 

Honors  crowded  thick  upon  Barnard.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  learned  bodies  in  various  parts  of  the  country;  and  he  was 
summoned  to  Washington  and  invited  to  Canada,  to  Ottawa  and 
Montreal,  in  scientific  consultation,  and  he  became  a  national  figure. 
He  was  an  incorporator  later  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

In  1854  he  was  induced,  a  little  against  his  will  but  yielding  to 
urgent  solicitation,  to  pass  from  the  University  of  Alabama  to  the 
University  of  Mississippi  at  Oxford.  There  among  a  society 
similar  to  that  at  Tuskaloosa  he  carried  on  his  increasing  activities. 
He  was  made  President  of  the  University  in  1856,  the  title  being 
changed  afterwards  to  Chancellor.  His  last  service  in  the  South 
was  as  President  or  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Mississippi. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  the  intellectual  career 
of  Barnard  is  the  broadening  of  his  point  of  view  when  he  passed 
from  a  professorship  to  a  position  which  compelled  him  to  take 
into  consideration  all  sides  and  parts  of  the  problem  of  a  higher 
institution  of  learning.  The  problem  of  the  college  gives  way  in 
his  mind  to  the  problem  of  the  university.     He  begins  to  talk  and 
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write  about  professional  schools,  about  post-graduate  schools,  about 
the  Master  of  Arts  degree.  He,  himself,  outlined  to  the  trustees 
of  the  University  of  Mississippi  a  new  plan  for  the  control  of  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  commended  the  plan  for  awarding 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  which  had  just  then  been  accepted 
by  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  College  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

Barnard  felt  under  some  restraint  as  a  Northern  man  in  taking 
part  in  the  discussions  dealing  more  and  more  with  matters  that 
were  leading  up  to  the  awful  breach  of  war.  He  was  attacked 
once  or  twice  in  Oxford  because  he  was  a  Northern  man,  but  in 
1859  a  very  impressive  and  unusual  tribute  to  his  powers  was  put 
upon  the  records  of  the  University  of  Mississippi  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  response  to  an  attack  made 
upon  him  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  University.  Finally  war  came 
and  the  activities  of  the  University  were  suspended.  I  often  think 
that  if  the  war  had  not  come  and  if  Barnard's  active  mind  had 
remained  in  control  of  the  administrative  policy  of  the  University 
of  Mississippi,  the  great  typical  modern  state  university  would  have 
originated  at  the  American  Oxford,  and  Ann  Arbor,  Madison,  and 
Berkeley  would  have  stood  in  a  second  and  a  later  place.  In  all 
his  plans  and  reports  there  was  the  fullest  insight  into  the  true 
spirit  of  the  university  relationship  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  to 
the  system  of  public  schools,  and  to  the  service  of  the  community 
in  its  every  part.  It  is  certain  that  had  he  been  able  to  work  out 
his  policy  there,  even  with  the  smaller  and  narrower  resources 
which  the  State  of  Mississippi  possessed,  nevertheless  he  would 
have  given  us  the  earliest,  and  perhaps  the  controlling,  type  of  the 
American  State  University. 

After  the  war  broke  out  President  Jefferson  Davis  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  endeavored,  in  two  interviews  held  in  Rich- 
mond, to  secure  Dr.  Barnard's  services  in  making  chemical  products 
useful  in  carrying  on  the  war.  Dr.  Barnard  felt  that  he  could  not 
go  so  far  as  to  participate  indirectly  even  in  the  hostilities,  and  he 
passed  on  to  Norfolk.  Shortly  the  tide  of  battle  rolled  past  him, 
and  he  found  himself  within  the  Federal  lines  and  able  to  get  to 
Washington.  There  Professor  Bache  offered  him  a  position  as 
the  head  of  the  Map  and  Chart  Department  of  the  Coast  Survey, 
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which  he  held  at  the  modest  salary  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  during 
the  next  two  years  of  the  war. 

Then  the  professorship  of  physics  in  Columbia  College  fell 
vacant  owing  to  the  expulsion  of  Professor  McCulloh  for  "  having 
abandoned  his  post  of  duty  and  alHed  himself  to  those  now  in 
rebellion."  Two  names  were  proposed  for  the  post.  Dr.  Barnard 
was  proposed  by  a  number  of  scientists  whose  action  in  his  behalf 
appears  to  have  been  organized  by  his  brother,  General  Barnard  of 
the  United  States  Army.  The  other  candidate  was  Ogden  N. 
Rood,  then  of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy,  who  had 
the  powerful  backing  of  Mr.  Lewis  M.  Rutherfurd,  the  scientist 
and  astronomer,  then  an  influential  member  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. The  credentials  of  both  men  were  examined  long  and 
patiently,  but  Mr.  Rutherfurd's  influence  prevailed  and  in  the 
winter  of  1863-4  Rood  was  appointed  professor  of  physics  by  a 
majority  of  one  vote  over  Dr.  Barnard. 

Within  a  few  months  President  Charles  King,  then  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  College,  offered  his  resignation  to  the  Trustees  and  asked 
to  be  relieved  at  an  early  day  because  of  his  advanced  years  and 
failing  health.  His  resignation  was  accepted,  and  the  Trustees 
at  once  turned  to  the  man  whose  credentials  had  been  examined 
but  a  few  months  before  in  connection  with  the  vacant  chair  of 
physics,  and  elected  him  by  unanimous  vote  to  be  Tenth  President 
of  Columbia  College.  Barnard  was  at  the  time  about  fifty-five 
years  of  age,  and,  with  the  exception  of  his  deafness,  in  the  very 
fullness  of  his  intellectual  power,  with  an  amazing  gift  of  speech, 
both  written  and  oral,  with  keen  intellectual  interest  in  everything 
that  was  going  on  in  the  world,  and  with  special  and  acknowledged 
mastery  of  an  important  group  of  sciences. 

Dr.  Barnard  came  to  the  presidency  of  Columbia  at  a  peculiarly 
interesting  and  important  time,  but  there  are  not  many  living  who 
realize  how  interesting  and  how  important  that  time  was.  Columbia 
had  suffered  for  a  hundred  years  from  the  narrowest  financial 
limitations.  Report  after  report  had  been  written  by  men  of 
eminence  and  authority  and  educational  insight,  calling  for  new 
methods  of  instruction,  for  accessions  and  additions  to  the  course 
of  study,  for  new  professors,  for  books  and  laboratories  and  more 
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public  service ;  but  the  answer  always  came  back  "  There  are  no 
means."  During  that  whole  hundred  years  the  Trustees  of  Co- 
lumbia never  received  so  much  in  support  from  the  community  as 
they  now  frequently  receive  in  a  single  day's  post.  There  was 
nothing  but  the  narrowest  income  with  which  to  meet  a  steadily 
increasing  demand.  In  1857  a  really  great  report  on  higher  edu- 
cation had  been  received  from  a  committee  of  the  Trustees  on 
which  the  late  Mr.  William  Betts  and  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  B. 
Ruggles  appear  to  have  been  the  controlling  influence.  That  report 
outlined  how  to  make  a  university  out  of  Columbia  College,  and 
pointed  out  what  steps  should  next  be  taken.  It  was  faithfully  and 
carefully  read  by  Barnard  and  he  at  once  threw  himself  into  the 
task  of  working  out  the  plans  therein  contained  and  of  carrying 
forward  in  new  directions  and  on  higher  planes  the  institution 
which  was  committed  to  his  care  and  guidance. 

I  say  without  hesitation,  and  with  no  derogation  of  the  scores 
and  hundreds  of  official  reports  of  other  men  who  have  held  high 
educational  position,  that  there  are  in  the  educational  literature  of 
the  United  States  two  sets  of  educational  reports  which  will  always 
occupy  a  place  peculiarly  their  own,  not  only  because  of  their  fore- 
sight, not  only  because  of  their  wide  vision;  not  only  because  of 
their  insight,  but  because  of  their  able  philosophic  grasp  upon  the 
problems  with  which  they  have  to  deal,  and  their  mastery  of  them. 
Both  sets  of  reports  were  written  and  published  at  about  the  same 
time  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  apart.  While  the  late 
William  T.  Harris  was  writing  from  1867-1880  those  astonishing 
reports  as  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  St.  Louis  which  constitute 
an  educational  library  by  themselves,  so  from  1865  to  1888  Presi- 
dent Barnard  was  writing  the  amazing  reports  which  bear  his  name. 
Neither  Harris  nor  Barnard  contented  himself  with  reporting  to 
his  board  of  trustees  the  statistical  material  of  the  year.  The 
statistical  material  was  all  there,  the  work  of  the  year  was  reported 
upon,  and  properly  reported;  but  then,  each  in  his  separate  sphere, 
Harris  and  Barnard,  each  imbued  with  the  same  great  spirit,  de- 
picted the  needs  and  the  future  of  their  respective  systems  with 
a  wealth  of  illustration,  a  felicity  of  style,  and  amazing  com- 
prehensiveness that  are  a  constant  source  of  wonder.      I  commend 
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as  the  first  two  books  in  the  literature  of  American  education 
the  reports  of  WilHam  T.  Harris  as  Superintendent  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  St.  Louis  and  the  reports  of  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard, 
as  tenth  President  of  Columbia  College.  Unfortunately, — all  too 
unfortunately, — the  possession  of  a  complete  collection  of  either 
is  a  difficult  and  expensive  matter. 

The  topics  which  Dr.  Barnard  dealt  with  in  these  reports  give 
some  conception  of  the  range  of  his  interest  and  the  extent  and 
range  of  his  policies. 

In  his  first  report,  that  of  1865,  he  discusses  the  necessity  of 
distinguishing  between  pass  and  honor  courses  in  the  college,  a 
subject  which  has  been  under  discussion  in  Columbia  University 
for  a  year,  and  on  which,  within  a  few  weeks,  the  Faculty  of  the 
College  has  come  to  a  unanimous  conclusion  quite  in  harmony  with 
the  views  presented  by  Dr.  Barnard  in  1865. 

In  1866  he  proposed  and  discussed  the  establishment  of  a 
uniform  system  of  entrance  examinations  for  all  the  colleges  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  a  principle  long  since  happily  put  into 
actual  operation  for  the  whole  United  States  under  the  leadership 
of  Columbia  by  the  medium  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board.  In  the  same  report  he  laid  a  basis  for  later  discussions  as 
to  the  revision  of  the  college  curriculum.  The  introduction  of  the 
elective  system  at  Harvard  no  doubt  proceeded  in  part  from  Bar- 
nard's demonstration  of  the  fact  that  college  education  was  de- 
clining in  popularity  because  there  had  not  been  a  revision  and 
adjustment  of  the  program  of  studies  to  accord  with  modem 
needs.  In  that  report  he  showed  that  whereas  in  1840  one  out 
of  every  64  males  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty  had 
gone  to  college,  in  i860  the  number  had  fallen  to  one  out  of 
every  83,  and  he  called  for  a  revision  of  the  curriculum  and  the 
introduction  of  studies  in  natural  science,  in  modern  languages,  and 
particularly  for  the  development  of  the  School  of  Mines,  then 
commencing  its  struggle  for  existence  neglected  and  alone  in  a 
dark  basement.  In  the  same  report,  the  notable  report  for  1866, 
he  takes  up  the  question  of  the  expansion  of  the  college  into  a 
university  and  asks  how  it  is  to  be  done,  and  gives  us  a  picture  of  it. 
In  that  report,  too,  he  first  asks  for  the  removal  of  the  college  to 
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a  new  and  permanent  home,  a  plan  that  it  was  only  possible  to 
carry  out  under  the  leadership  of  President  Low  so  many  years 
afterward. 

In  1867  Barnard  was  absent  from  the  country  as  Commissioner 
by  appointment  of  the  President  to  the  international  exposition 
of  that  year  at  Vienna. 

In  1868  he  discussed  the  study  of  modern  languages.  He  had 
talked  with  men  in  Europe  as  to  the  organization  of  education  and 
the  methods  of  instruction  that  should  be  followed,  and  he  had 
come  back  filled  with  the  new  ideas  which  are  discussed  in  that 
report,  and  which  show  a  keen  insight  into  the  modern  college. 

In  1869  he  takes  up  the  question  of  discipline,  and  says  that 
the  time  has  come  when  college  business  must  not  be  controlled  so 
largely  by  rules,  that  honor  must  be  more  depended  upon,  and 
cooperation  of  students  is  to  be  sought  in  college  government.  He 
points,  to  emphasize  this  policy,  to  the  precise  dangers  that  are  seen 
by  our  clearest  thinkers  on  that  subject  today.  In  the  same  report 
he  attacks  the  rigid  marking  system  that  prevailed  at  Yale  and 
Harvard  as  it  did  at  Columbia.  For  the  first  time  mention  is  made 
of  the  Law  School  in  that  year,  revealing  a  conception  of  the 
university  outside  of  the  departments  of  arts  and  sciences. 

In  1870  he  again  goes  over  the  question  of  discipline  and  sets 
forth  and  outlines  a  system  for  informal  and  intimate  relationship 
between  the  teachers  and  students,  for  elective  studies,  and  for 
more  freedom  and  wider  choice  for  the  undergraduate. 

In  1 87 1  he  discusses  fellowships  and  scholarships  as  a  means 
of  starting  a  graduate  school.  His  ideas  were  formally  adopted 
by  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1876.  In  the  same  year  he  gives 
a  study  of  comparative  college  statistics  in  order  to  present  reasons 
for  the  falling  off  in  college  attendance  everywhere. 

In  1872  he  discussed  the  extent  and  scope  of  teaching;  in  1873, 
the  future  of  the  American  college;  in  1875,  entrance  examinations 
and  chapel  attendance  were  the  special  topics  treated.  In  1876, 
he  took  up  the  standard  of  scholarship;  in  1878,  entrance  examina- 
tions were  again  returned  to  and  the  problems  growing  out  of 
them  were  examined.  In  that  year  he  first  makes  mention  of  the 
Medical  School,  and  the  conception  of  the  university  was  visibly 
broadening. 
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In  1879  for  the  first  time  President  Barnard  discussed  plans 
for  the  admission  of  women  as  students  at  Columbia.  Then  came 
three  following  reports,  which  by  themselves  constitute  an  educa- 
tional classic;  these  are  the  reports  for  the  three  following  years, 
1880,  1 88 1,  and  1882.  In  the  report  for  1880  twenty  pages  are 
given  to  the  discussion  of  the  proposed  modification  of  the  educa- 
tional scheme  at  Columbia  in  order  to  make  it  an  ideal  educational 
institution.  This  constitutes  an  essay  which,  had  it  stood  alone 
and  been  written  long  enough  ago,  would  be  as  well  known  in 
English  literature  as  Milton's  Tractate  on  Education.  The  same 
report  contains  his  great  presentation  of  the  argument  for  the 
higher  education  of  women,  a  classic  on  education  if  there  ever 
was  one,  philosophic,  profound,  erudite  and  able. 

In  1 88 1,  turning  to  the  secondary  schools,  Dr.  Barnard  first  took 
up  the  necessity  of  a  sound  foundation  before  admission  to  the 
professional  schools.  The  report  for  this  year  has  a  great  signifi- 
cance for  another  reason ;  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  it  is  the 
document  which  gave  rise  to  the  great  Teachers  College  now  such 
an  ornament  of  this  University.  It  founded  it  in  thought  and  it 
set  in  motion  the  ideas  that  have  since  culminated  in  the  splendid 
result  that  is  now  so  familiar  to  us. 

In  1882  he  drew  attention  to  the  peril  of  the  elective  system 
of  studies  when  uncontrolled  and  unsupervised,  and  to  Columbia 
as  a  university.  He  drew  a  noble  picture.  I  can  now  imagine  his 
great  spirit,  off  in  some  distant  star  slowly  moving  through  a  sound- 
less space,  looking  down  upon  the  University  and  saying,  "  Here  is 
even  more  than  I  dared  dream  of  thirty  years  ago.  Here  is  the 
Columbia  as  a  University  with  its  wealth  of  endowment  and  prop- 
erty, its  great  grounds  and  splendid  buildings,  its  library  and  its 
laboratories,  its  glorious  army  of  scholars  and  devoted  and  en- 
thusiastic bodies  of  students,  men  and  women,  grown  in  a  genera- 
tion as  large  as  I  hoped  and  believed  it  would  at  some  distant  day 
become,  all  built  up  on  the  comparatively  small  foundation  which 
was  under  my  care  one  short  half-lifetime  ago." 

In  1882  he  wrote  the  only  history  that  we  have — save  one 
written  by  Mr.  Pine  later — of  the  endowment  of  Columbia  and  of 
the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  college  from  its  earliest  founda' 
tion. 
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I  point  out  to  those  who  know  Columbia,  to  those  who  know 
Harvard  and  Yale  and  Princeton,  and  the  universities  of  the  West 
and  South,  that  the  mere  recital  of  the  topics  touched  upon  by  Dr. 
Barnard  in  his  reports  is  enough  to  make  secure  his  place  in  the 
history  of  American  education. 

There  are  very  many  things  that  I  should  like  to  say  of  Dr. 
Barnard  if  time  would  permit.  He  had  the  weaknesses  which  go 
with  humanity;  he  had  his  share  of  impatience;  he  had  his  share 
of  quicknesses  of  temper  and  of  abruptnesses  of  speech;  he  had 
his  share  of  intolerance  of  the  shortcomings  of  those  about  him. 
He  did  not  always  understand — none  of  us  does — just  what  are  the 
methods  and  point  of  view  of  those  who  hold  widely  different 
opinions  from  his  own ;  but  his  essential  greatness,  his  fundamental 
unselfishness,  his  attachment,  his  loyalty,  his  steadfast  grasp  on 
the  intellectual  life  and  particularly  upon  the  problems  of  education, 
all  these  are  as  clearly  established  today  when  his  eyes  have  closed 
forever,  as  are  the  visible  monuments  of  his  best  service. 

Dr.  Barnard  had  a  trait  shared  by  few  old  men,  and  a  trait 
which  of  itself  endeared  him  to  the  young  and  drew  them  about 
him.  Like  Mr.  Gladstone,  Dr.  Barnard,  when  nearly  eighty  years 
of  age,  was  as  keenly  interested  in  what  was  going  to  happen  next 
as  if  he  had  been  thirty.  At  eighty  he  planned  as  keenly  for  the 
future  and  as  confidently  as  though  the  ever-interesting  present 
were  to  be  an  immortal  present.  The  young  men  whom  he  drew 
about  him  then,  and  who  between  1876  and  1884  went  out  in  quite 
unexampled  numbers  from  Columbia  to  take  some  share  in  the 
intellectual  life,  and  to  become  scholars  and  students  and  teachers, 
each  owed  so  much  to  his  personal  stimulus. 

There  are  great  minds  in  the  world,  great  leaders  in  science,  in 
philosophy,  in  letters  and  in  education  who  leave  no  earthly  monu- 
ment. We  know  of  their  greatness  by  tradition;  we  share  in  an 
appreciation  of  it  by  hearsay;  but  Dr.  Barnard  has  left  a  positive 
monument  in  this  university. 

The  College  which  bears  his  name  is  not  the  sort  of  institution 
which  he  argued  for  and  defended.  In  fact,  he  spoke  of  an  institu- 
tion of  this  kind,  similar  to  it  in  some  ways  but  much  less  dignified 
in  its  university  relationship,  the  Harvard  Annex,  as  a  "  necessary 
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concession  to  a  deeply-rooted  but  probably  mistaken  notion  of  the 
fitness  of  things."  He  was  committed  to  co-education  pure  and 
simple,  but  I  like  to  think  that  if  he  could  see  what  is  going  on 
under  his  name  and  aegis,  he  would  say  that  it  has  improved  upon 
the  idea  which  was  his;  that  here  we  have  co-education  in  a  real 
and  proper  sense  of  that  word,  in  that  men  and  women  are  educated 
in  the  same  surroundings,  sharing  the  same  intellectual  opportunity, 
the  same  books,  the  same  laboratories,  the  same  great  teachers  and 
the  same  common  intellectual,  social  and  student  life,  but  that 
for  undergraduates  we  have  found  it  better  to  have  separate  in- 
struction for  men  and  women.  I  think  Barnard  were  he  living 
now  would  approve  of  that,  and  would  say  that  with  the  experience 
of  these  twenty  years  behind  us  we  have  moved  out  into  a  securer, 
wiser  and  probably  more  wholesome  view  of  the  relations  of  the 
sexes  at  the  period  of  college  education  than  the  one  which  he  so 
vigorously  advocated.  In  that  sense  Barnard  College  is  a  part  of 
his  enduring  monument  more  lasting  than  bronze.  As  I  have 
already  said,  Teachers  College  also  owes  its  impulse  to  him.  That 
great  institution  represents  the  study  of  education  as  a  science 
which  he  pictured  in  his  report  for  1881. 

The  School  of  Mines  owes  its  influence  and  position  not  wholly, 
but  in  no  small  measure  to  his  warm  support  of  its  interests.  Bar- 
nard College,  Teachers  College  and  the  School  of  Mines  are  living 
monuments,  therefore,  to  the  Tenth  President  of  Columbia.  Bar- 
nard collected  about  him  some  of  the  elements  of  that  university 
which  he  loved  to  look  forward  to  with  pride  and  unsatisfied  hope. 
Those  elements  were  brought  into  an  organic  unity,  so  that  the 
passage  of  time  can  only  strengthen  and  not  weaken  them,  by  the 
administrative  skill  and  genius  of  President  Low. 

The  story  of  President  Barnard  is  an  inspiring  one.  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  bear  testimony  in  the  halls  of  Barnard 
College  to  the  personality,  the  genius  and  the  prophetic  foresight 
of  the  great  American  educator  whose  name  it  bears. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
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BARNARD    COLLEGE,    1889-1909 

ON  June  30,  1909,  Barnard  College,  the  woman's  undergrad- 
uate department  of  Columbia  University,  became  twenty 
years  old.  The  history  of  that  score  of  years  is  an  interesting  edu- 
cational document,  since  the  principles  and  the  practice  that  were 
developed  constitute  in  some  respects  an  unique  achievement.  Since 
also,  the  year  then  closed  marked  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  President  Barnard's  birth,  it  is  fitting  to  record  at  this  time  some 
of  the  more  important  facts  of  the  history  of  the  college  that  bears 
his  name.  The  story  of  the  early  years  has  been  frequently  told, 
and  nowhere  better  than  in  an  article  entitled  "  The  rise  of  Barnard 
College  "  by  Mrs.  George  Haven  Putnam,  published  in  the  Quar- 
terly for  March,  1900.  Mrs.  Putnam,  who  had  just  before  re- 
signed the  position  of  dean  of  Barnard,  was  well  qualified  to  speak 
of  those  matters  in  which  she  had  borne  an  authoritative  part. 
The  present  article,  therefore,  aims  rather  to  recall  the  history 
of  the  college  than  to  present  anything  new,  to  refresh  rather  than 
to  inform  the  minds  of  those  many  people  to  whom  Barnard  is  dear. 
It  is  the  story  of  the  practical  accomplishment  of  an  ideal. 

Barnard  College  was  founded  with  the  ideal  of  giving  women, 
especially  the  women  of  New  York  City,  an  equal  opportunity  with 
their  brothers  in  the  benefits  of  the  higher  education.  The  history 
of  the  growth  may,  indeed,  be  termed  an  account  of  the  various 
attempts  to  realize  that  ideal  and  to  work  it  out  in  practical  form. 
The  ideal  of  equal  opportunity  was  by  no  means  a  new  one,  but 
so  far  as  Barnard  College  is  concerned,  it  goes  back  chiefly  to  the 
initiative  of  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard,  president  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege from  1864  to  his  death  in  1889.  Long  before  his  advocacy 
of  better  provision  in  New  York  City  for  the  higher  education  of 
women,  separate  colleges  for  women  and  affiliated  colleges  had  been 
established  in  this  country  and  in  England.  President  Barnard, 
however,  had  more  substantial  views ;  to  quote  Mrs.  Putnam's  words 
he  wanted  "  uncompromising  co-education.     He  objected  to  iso- 
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lated  colleges  for  women,  because  '  they  can  not,  or  at  least  in 
general  will  not,  give  instruction  of  equal  value,  though  it  may  be 
the  same  in  name,  with  that  furnished  to  young  men  in  the  long- 
established  well-endowed  colleges  of  highest  repute  in  the  country.' 
And  the  affiliated  college,  of  which  Girton  was  at  that  time  the  best 
known  example,  seemed  to  him  a  cumbrous  method  of  conveying 
by  conduit  a  stream  whose  fountain  head  should  be  free  to  all." 
This  idea  he  urged  frequently  in  his  annual  reports  from  1889,  only 
to  have  it  as  frequently  refused.  The  words,  however,  that  have 
been  quoted  from  his  report  contain  the  essence  of  the  ideal  for 
which  Barnard  stands,  "  to  give  instruction  of  equal  value,"  and  the 
history  of  Barnard  College  is  the  history  of  the  beginnings,  the  reali- 
zations, the  extensions,  the  new  conceptions  attaching  to  these  words 
of  President  Barnard,  for  whom,  therefore,  the  college  is  appro- 
priately named. 

President  Barnard  was,  naturally,  not  the  only  person  in  a  large 
city  who  believed  in  co-education.  As  early  as  1876  a  petition  had 
been  presented  to  the  trustees  of  Columbia  College  by  the  Sorosis 
Society  asking  that  women  be  admitted  to  college  classes.  This 
was  not  granted,  but  a  petition  of  February  5,  1883,  signed  by  some 
hundreds  of  women  bore  fruit.  Co-education  the  trustees  declined 
to  accept,  but  they  gave  encouragement  to  the  petitioners  in  the 
following  words  of  one  of  their  resolutions :  "  that  this  board  deems 
it  expedient  to  institute  measures  for  raising  the  standard  of  female 
education  by  proposing  courses  of  study  to  be  pursued  outside  of 
the  college  but  under  the  observation  of  its  authorities,  and  offer- 
ing suitable  academic  honors  and  distinctions  to  any  who,  on  ex- 
amination, shall  be  found  to  have  pursued  such  courses  of  study  with 
success."  On  June  9,  the  same  year,  the  special  committee  of  the 
trustees  which  had  the  matter  in  charge  reported  the  plan  popularly 
known  for  a  few  years  following  as  the  "  Collegiate  course  for 
women." 

Before  giving  an  account  of  this  interesting  experiment,  it  is 
necessary  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  attitude  of  Columbia  toward 
the  movement.  The  view  has  some  currency  that  these  were  con- 
cessions wrung  from  an  unwilling  board  of  trustees.  Such  is  not 
the  case.     Practically  at  any  time  after  1880,  Barnard  College  could 
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have  been  established  if  funds  for  the  movement  had  been 
forthcoming.  The  reports  of  the  trustees  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  the  Collegiate  Course  was  the  best  the  committee  could 
do  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  request  made  to  them  as  a  some- 
what vague  and  unformulated  desire,  and  that  they  regarded  the 
course  then  promulgated  as  merely  a  beginning.  They  suggested 
to  the  petitioners  that  it  was  only  right  for  the  latter  to  furnish 
means  for  the  experiment  and  they  added  these  words  as  clearly 
indicative  of  their  own  position :  "  Should  such  substantial  evi- 
dence of  their  [the  petitioners']  faith  be  given,  your  committee 
have  no  doubt  that  it  would  afford  great  gratification  to  the  board, 
and  that  they  would  carefully  consider  how  best  to  develop  the 
growth  of  so  interesting  a  foundation.  But  it  cannot  be  expected 
by  anyone  acquainted  with  the  actual  financial  conditions  of  the 
college  that  this  board  should  halt  in  its  present  course  to  plunge 
into  experiments  doubtful  in  principle  and  in  result  and  certain  to 
divert  attention  and  means  from  the  object  for  which  the  college 
was  founded."  The  attitude  of  Columbia,  in  short,  was  highly 
sympathetic  to  the  cause,  but  the  trustees  did  not  believe  in  co-edu- 
cation and  not  unnaturally  declined  to  maintain  a  separate  establish- 
ment unless  it  were  supported  by  its  friends. 

The  so-called  "  Collegiate  course  for  women,"  was  not  very 
largely  attended,  but  we  may  profitably  pause  a  moment  to  ex- 
amine this  immediate  precursor  of  Barnard  College.  The  essence 
of  the  arrangement  was  the  omission  of  Hamlet;  the  collegiate 
woman  had  little  opportunity,  to  use  the  words  of  Newman, 
"  to  consult  the  living  man  and  listen  to  his  living  voice."  Other- 
wise the  system  was  excellent :  regular  examinations  at  stated 
times  admitted  candidates  of  seventeen  and  over,  to  a  course  of 
study  carefully  arranged  in  nine  groups,  as  English  language  and 
literature,  or  mathematics.  In  each  of  these  groups  was  a  care- 
fully outlined  course  of  study  for  four  years.  For  the  first  two 
years  English  was  prescribed  and  one  other  group  was  to  be  selected, 
which  could  be  exchanged  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year.  For 
the  last  two  years  the  groups  were  elective.  Columbia  College 
gave  midyear  and  final  examinations,  and  such  other  examinations 
as  might  be  necessary  to  determine  the  proficiency  of  the  student. 
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At  the  end  of  four  years  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  was  con- 
ferred by  Columbia  on  such  students  as  had  pursued  a  course  "  fully 
equivalent  to  that  for  which  the  same  degree  is  conferred  in  the 
School  of  Arts."  Such  a  woman,  like  the  graduate  of  a  regular 
college,  could  then  be  admitted  to  regular  candidacy  for  a  higher 
degree.  Special  students  were  also  for  a  time  given  privileges,  and 
certificates  were  issued  to  women  who  had  passed  a  partial  course. 
Apparently  in  the  four  years  of  its  existence  only  thirty-eight 
women  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  and  only  one  or  two  took 
degrees.  The  reasons  for  this  lack  of  success  are  obvious :  remote- 
ness from  the  source  of  instruction,  failure  of  immediate  scholarly 
inspiration  are  the  chief.  The  announcement  of  1888-9  ^^^^s  to  its 
orderly  and  comparatively  ample  sketch  of  courses  and  prescribed 
reading,  these  significant  words :  "  whenever  text-books  are  named 
in  the  foregoing  programme,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  purpose 
is  to  indicate  the  amount  that  will  satisfy  the  requirements,  rather 
than  the  specific  forms  in  which  the  study  of  the  subject  matter 
shall  be  pursued.  Students  will  be  permitted  to  offer  any  other 
books  on  the  same  subjects,  provided  those  so  offered  are  as  com- 
prehensive as  those  named,  or  more  so.  But  as,  in  all  cases,  full 
equivalents  will  be  demanded,  it  will  be  well  for  those  who  would 
prefer  a  different  book  in  any  subject,  to  make  known  their  wishes 
to  the  faculty  some  months  in  advance  of  the  examination  on  the 
subject  to  which  the  book  relates."  The  system,  in  short,  had 
more  than  the  remoteness  of  the  modem  correspondence  school 
without  any  of  its  special  efficiency. 

Out  of  this  Collegiate  Course  came  Barnard  College.  The  course, 
as  the  Columbia  trustees  had  foreseen,  was  inadequate  to  its  task. 
That  there  were  really  enough  women  in  New  York  who  wished  a 
higher  education  without  going  to  some  other  city  was  well  known 
to  a  number  of  people,  and  was  ably  set  forth  in  a  letter  by  Mrs. 
Alfred  Meyer  to  the  Nation  in  the  issue  of  January  26,  1888.  A 
petition  was  again,  in  March,  1888,  presented  to  the  trustees,  asking 
for  an  "  annex."  This  plan  the  trustees  approved  in  principle,  but, 
since  it  did  not  go  into  detail,  were  obliged  to  content  themselves 
and  the  petitioners  with  suggesting  that,  if  the  board  ever  gave 
official  approval  to  the  plan  (i)   it  should  involve  the  College  in 
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no  pecuniary  responsibility,  (2)  the  new  college  should  hold  prop- 
erty and  be  managed  by  a  corporation,  the  trustees  of  which,  and 
its  name,  constitution  and  regulation  should  be  approved  by  the 
trustees  of  Columbia,  (3)  should  open  buildings  for  instruction 
only,  not  for  residence,  (4)  should  receive  instruction  exclusively 
by  professors  and  instructors  of  Columbia,  and  (5)  should  termi- 
nate its  connection  with  Columbia  if  unsatisfactory.  About  a  year 
later  the  committee  of  the  trustees  in  charge  of  the  matter  reported 
that  these  conditions  had  been  satisfactorily  agreed  to,  and  at  the 
meeting  of  April  i,  1889,  the  following  resolution  was  passed, 
which  made  Barnard  College,  as  we  know  it  today,  a  possibility : 

Resolved,  That  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  College  approve  of 
the  persons  named  in  the  memorial  of  "  The  Friends  of  Women's 
Higher  Education  "  as  Trustees  of  the  Corporation  the  memorialists 
propose  to  establish,  and  of  the  persons  named  as  associates  of  the 
organization.  They  also  approve  of  the  name  "  Barnard  College," 
and  of  the  Constitution  and  set  of  by-laws,  which  the  memorialists 
have  submitted  and  proposed  to  adopt. 

On  August  8  of  the  same  year,  on  petition  of  Frederick  R.  Cou- 
dert,  Annie  Nathan  Meyer,  Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  Ella  Weed,  and 
Silas  B.  Brownell,  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  granted  the  college  a  provisional  charter,  incorporating 
the  following  trustees  and  their  successors  under  the  name  of  Barn- 
ard College :  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Arnold,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Brooks,  Miss 
Helen  Dawes  Brown,  Mrs.  William  C.  Brownell,  Silas  B.  Brownell, 
LL.D. ;  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Frederick  R.  Coudert,  LL.D.,  Noah 
Davis,  LL.D,,  George  Hoadley,  LL.D.,  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  Mrs. 
Alfred  Meyer,  George  A.  Plimpton,  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jacob  H.  Schifif,  Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  Mrs.  James  S.  T.  Strana- 
han,  Mrs.  James  Talcott,  The  Rev.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  D.D.,  Miss 
Ella  Weed,  Everett  P.  Wheeler,  Miss  Alice  Williams,  and  Mrs. 
Francis  Fisher  Wood.  Of  these,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing, 
Mr.  Brownell,  Mrs.  Choate,  Mrs.  Meyer,  Mr.  Plimpton,  and  Mrs. 
Talcott  are  still,  twenty  years  later,  members  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, of  which  Mr.  Brownell  is  chairman.  The  charter  was  later 
(December,  1889)   amended  by  fixing  the  number  of  trustees  at 
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twenty-four,  to  which  an  alumnae  trustee  was  added  in  December, 
1898.  The  charter  was  made  absolute  in  June,  1894.  The  first 
chairman  of  the  board  until  his  death  in  1895,  was  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Brooks,  of  whom  Mrs.  Putnam  happily  remarks,  that  it  was  his 
"  special  gift  to  be  able  to  convince  people  who  had  not  felt  it,  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  hunger  and  thirst  after  learning."  The 
internal  administration  of  the  college  was  regulated  by  a  committee 
of  the  trustees,  of  which  Miss  Ella  Weed  was  chairman.  To  her 
the  debt  of  Barnard  College  is  great,  for  until  her  death  in  1894, 
she  administered  the  college,  again  to  quote  Mrs.  Putnam's  words, 
"  with  remarkable  clearness  of  view  and  strength  of  purpose." 

A  modest  pamphlet  of  sixteen  small  pages,  issued  in  the  spring 
of  1889,  stated  that  "  Barnard  College  will  open  Monday,  October 
7,  1889,  at  343  Madison  Avenue,  and  will  receive  only  students 
fitted  for  admission  to  classes  of  the  freshman  year."  Seven 
men,  then  mostly  assistants  and  fellows,  several  of  them  since  dis- 
tinguished professors  in  the  University,  gave  instruction  in  Greek, 
Latin,  mathematics,  English,  German,  and  French  to  an  entering 
class  of  fourteen  freshmen.  Only  between  German  and  French  was 
there  any  choice.  The  statement  is  interesting  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  in  this  initial  year  the  college  offered  scarcely  more  than  an 
enterprising  student  could  complete  in  two  terms.  Today  enough 
courses  are  offered  to  occupy  the  time  of  a  student  for  over  thirty- 
five  years,  though  it  is  hardly  to  be  regretted  that  no  one  has  yet 
availed  herself  of  this  opportunity.  Special  students  in  botany, 
to  the  number  of  twelve,  and  in  chemistry  to  the  number  of  ten, 
were  also  provided  for  by  special  arrangement. 

The  next  year  the  number  of  courses  and  the  amount  of  in- 
struction more  than  doubled  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  sopho- 
mores. The  departments  of  botany  and  chemistry  were  also 
equipped  with  laboratories,  that  of  the  latter  department  through 
the  generosity  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club.  Dr.  Emily  C.  Greg- 
ory, in  charge  of  this  laboratory,  was  the  first  instructor  to  be  ap- 
pointed independently  by  Barnard,  and  until  her  death  in  1898  was 
a  valued  advisor  in  the  work  of  the  college.  In  the  same  year  also 
the  graduate  department  was  opened,  whereby  provision  was  made 
for  women  bachelors  of  arts,  bachelors  of  science,  and  bachelors  of 
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philosophy  of  Barnard  or  any  college,  to  do  graduate  work  both 
at  Columbia  and  at  Barnard,  either  as  special  students  or  as  candi- 
dates for  the  master's  degree.  This  expansion  was  rendered  pos- 
sible by  the  fact  that  courses  in  the  Columbia  faculty  of  philosophy 
had,  in  1889,  been  opened  to  women  as  auditors,  and  under  this 
provision  Barnard  students  had  the  privilege  of  examination;  and 
the  same  provisions  were  also  made  in  the  graduate  courses  under 
the  faculties  of  political  science  and  pure  science.  In  the  third  year, 
Barnard  again  had  naturally  to  expand  its  curriculum  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  juniors.  Such  expansion  was  not  imperative  in  the 
fourth  year,  since  a  peculiarity  of  the  Columbia  system  which  al- 
lowed seniors  to  do  work  in  the  graduate  faculties,  also  permitted 
Barnard  students  to  enter  those  same  courses.  In  this  fourth  year, 
therefore,  Barnard  could  be  called  a  full-fledged  college.  It  then 
had  a  total  registration  of  81  students:  51  undergraduates  (divided 
among  8  seniors,  7  juniors,  10  sophomores  and  26  freshmen),  5 
graduate  students,  2  special  students  in  chemistry  and  30  special  stu- 
dents in  botany;  eight  degrees  were  given.  The  tables  appended 
to  this  article  show  the  growth  of  the  college  from  year  to  year. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  history  of  Barnard  Col- 
lege, certainly  in  those  early  years,  was  its  relation  with  Columbia 
University,  the  practical  attempt  to  carry  out  the  ideal  of  giving 
to  women  "  instruction  of  equal  value  "  with  that  offered  to  men. 
Surely  the  curriculum  of  Barnard  College  as  outlined  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph  could  by  nobody  be  thought  for  a  moment  to  be  of 
equal  value  with  that  multifarious,  rich,  and  diverse  offering,  in 
science,  arts,  and  the  learned  professions  which  scores  of  distin- 
guished professors  laid  before  members  of  their  own  sex.  The 
same  remark,  as  President  Barnard  knew,  would  apply,  with  varia- 
tions here  and  there,  to  the  instruction  in  any  isolated  woman's 
college  in  the  land ;  such  colleges  do  not  and  for  a  long  time  cannot, 
match  the  resources  and  the  scholarship  of  a  large  university,  rich  in 
tradition  and  endowment,  and  opulent  in  learning  and  professional 
skill.  What  the  trustees  of  Barnard  aimed  at,  and  what  the  trustees 
of  Columbia  safeguarded,  was  the  principle  that  so  far  as  Barnard 
developed  there  should  be  no  inferiority  to  the  corresponding  work 
at  Columbia.     In  this   respect  both   sides   moved   cautiously.     It 
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would  have  been  possible,  as  has  frequently  been  pointed  out,  for 
Barnard  to  have  gathered  in  great  numbers  by  simple  process  of 
lowering  its  standard  of  entrance,  but  whatever  temptation  may 
have  arisen  to  do  this, — and  an  examination  of  the  finances  will 
show  that  it  must  have  occasionally  been  great, — was  sturdily  re- 
sisted; nor  has  Barnard  ever  departed  from  that  tradition. 

On  the  part  of  Columbia,  to  speak  of  this  matter  now  that  it  was 
in  active  operation,  the  principle  of  equality  was  maintained  in  an 
entirely  effective  and  simple  way.  Averse  as  the  trustees  of  Colum- 
bia were  to  co-education,  they  were  none  the  less  as  friendly  and  as 
generous  to  the  cause  of  the  new  college  as  their  safeguarding  of 
the  education  in  which  they  were  chiefly  interested  would  permit 
them  to  be.  They  neither  patronized  Barnard  nor  pauperized  her. 
Barnard  had  to  pay  for  all  her  privileges.  She  was  subject  to  care- 
ful scrutiny  by  Columbia  in  the  method  and  appointment  of  her 
instructors,  who,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Gregory,  were  members 
of  the  Columbia  staff.  The  following  resolutions  of  the  trustees 
of  Columbia,  passed  May  5,  1890,  state  the  nature  of  the  relation- 
ship: 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  this  College  be  requested  to 
suggest  to  the  Trustees  of  Barnard  College  that  it  would  be  agree- 
able to  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  College  if  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  of  Barnard  College  were  so  amended  to  provide, — 

1.  That  its  Faculty  shall  consist  of  Professors  and  Instructors 
to  be  approved  by  the  President  of  Columbia  College. 

2.  That  its  entrance  and  annual  examinations,  as  well  as  exami- 
nations for  degrees,  be  held  exclusively  by  Professors  and  Instruc- 
tors of  Columbia  College,  to  be  selected  by  the  President  of  Colum- 
bia College. 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  memorial  of  the  Academic  Com- 
mittee of  Barnard  College,  permission  is  hereby  granted  to  said 
college  to  appoint  Dr.  Emily  L.  Gregory  to  the  position  of  Lecturer 
on  the  Anatomy  and  Psychology  of  Plants,  and  the  charge  of  the 
laboratory. 

This  was  the  point  always  insisted  upon  in  the  correspondence 
between  the  president  of  the  University  and  Miss  Weed — that  Col- 
umbia must  exercise  this  supervising  power.  It  meant,  in  practice, 
( I )  the  passing  by  Columbia  on  all  examinations  and  all  instruction 
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at  Barnard,  (2)  The  examination  by  Columbia  of  the  sufficiency 
of  the  degree  conferred  by  any  woman's  college  on  students  who 
desired  to  enter  the  graduate  schools,  and  (3)  the  recognition  of 
the  president's  office  as  the  only  official  means  of  communication 
between  the  colleges.  The  conduct  of  the  examinations  was  par- 
ticularly urged :  absolute  conformity  was  the  rule ;  Barnard  could 
not  waive  examination  in  any  way;  question  papers  were  identical 
and  were  made  out  at  Columbia;  thence  they  were  transmitted  to 
Barnard,  and  were  examined  at  Columbia  by  an  instructor  who 
might  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  work  at  Barnard.  Indeed, 
it  was  only  after  the  college  had  been  going  for  about  four  years 
that  the  practice  was  dropped  of  designating  an  examination 
book  by  number  rather  than  by  name.  These  conditions  fulfilled, 
Columbia  felt  safe  in  granting  its  degree  to  Barnard  graduates. 
Such  was  the  first  phase  of  the  instruction  of  equal  value  for  women. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  was  a  wise  policy  and  the  only  possible 
one. 

Before  passing  on  to  present  the  latter  development  of  the  idea 
of  equality,  it  will  be  well  to  pause  for  a  moment  briefly  to  review 
the  early  financial  history  of  Barnard  College.  We  have  seen 
that  the  problem  of  Barnard  was  quite  as  much  financial  as  edu- 
cational. In  novels,  as  Bagehot  remarked,  "  money  grows  " ;  a  nov- 
elist may  assume  it  as  one  of  the  attractions  of  his  heroine,  or  may 
have  his  hero  crack  an  imaginary  safe,  or  may  at  the  proper  moment 
cut  the  thin-spun  life  of  the  benevolent  uncle;  but  this  is  hardly  the 
case  with  reality.  Especially  a  good  college,  flourishing,  useful, 
eager  for  opportunity,  is  almost  always  ahead  of  its  income.  The 
last  part  of  this  remark  is  very  true  of  Barnard,  for  at  the  outset  it 
had  no  income  at  all,  or  to  put  this  matter  differently,  Barnard  was 
like  a  novel  in  that  its  wealth  was  imaginary.  Probably  no  insti- 
tution was  ever  founded  more  purely  on  faith.  To  be  sure.  New 
York  was  not  a  wilderness;  there  was  intellectual  hospitality  and 
promise  of  spiritual  succor  of  a  large  university;  but,  even  so, 
Barnard  was  started  absolutely  without  financial  endowment.  No- 
body left  a  few  thousands  or  a  few  hundreds  of  thousands  to  found 
the  college.  The  call  for  a  college  came  before  the  enterprise,  and 
the  enterprise  before  the  endowment.     For  the  first  years  of  its 
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life  Barnard  subsisted  entirely  on  gifts;  not  until  a  class  or  two 
had  been  graduated  was  there  any  substantial  income-bearing  fund. 
The  college  was  started  by  subscription ;  fifty  people  each  promised 
to  give  one  hundred  dollars  annually  for  four  years,  and  some  addi- 
tional donations  brought  the  income  of  the  college  to  something 
over  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  besides  the  tuition  fees,  not  a  very 
large  beginning  for  an  enterprise  of  the  sort  in  these  days.  Mean- 
while, the  college  was  obliged,  as  has  been  shown,  greatly  to  in- 
crease its  expenditure  for  instruction  from  year  to  year.  The 
following  statement  of  the  first  finance  committee — Mr.  Schiff, 
Mrs.  Meyer,  Mrs.  Stranahan,  Mrs.  Choate,  and  Mr.  Plimpton — 
issued  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  the  college  shows  the  situation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  expenses  are  underestimated :  the  expenses 
of  the  fourth  year  were  over  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  and  the 
deficit  in  these  four  years,  running  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  receipts  of  the  college,  had  to  be  made  up  by  solicited 
gifts  or  by  borrowing  in  anticipation  of  gifts. 

Summary  of  Receipts 

1st  Year 

Annual  subscribers   $5,100.00 

Annual   donators    150.00 

Donations   3,525.00 

Special  house  fund 250.00 

Students'  study  fund 47-75 

Tuitions  1,700.00 

Totals    $10,772.75 


1st  Year 

Salaries    $3,200.00 

Rent  and  miscellaneous   4,500.00 

$7,700.00      $12,400.00      $17,000.00      $21,000.00 

In  its  fourth  year,  according  to  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Plimpton,  the 
total  endowment  of  the  college  consisted  of  two  one  thousand  dollar 
bonds  bearing  income  for  prizes  and  one  foundership  of  five 
thousand  dollars. 

Such  was  the  financial  beginning  of  Barnard.  For  four  years 
it  lived  from  hand  to  mouth  in  this  great  city,  becoming  daily  more 
useful  and  spiritually  rich  and,  but  for  the  energy  of  its  finance 
committee  and  the  generosity  of  its  friends,  daily  more  financially 


2d  Year 

3d  Year 

4th  Year 

$5,100.00 

$5, 1 00.00 

$5,100.00 

150.00 

150.00 

150.00 

$5,250.00 

$5,250.00 

$5,250.00 

R  Four  Years 

2d  Year 

3d  Year 

4th  Year 

$7,400.00 

$12,000.00 

$16,000.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 
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impoverished.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  however,  it  had  so  demon- 
strated its  usefulness  that  its  charter  could  become  permanent,  its 
connection  with  Columbia  no  longer  experimental  and  limited,  as 
originally,  to  one  college  generation,  and  its  finance  committee  were 
able  to  announce,  in  the  report  of  that  period,  that  the  college  had 
been  left  and  would  shortly  receive  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
from  the  Fayerweather  estate,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  from 
an  unknown  friend  as  a  building  fund,  and  thirty-thousand  dollars 
in  pledges  toward  an  endowment  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
besides  a  few  gifts  for  the  establishing  of  scholarships  and  prizes. 

With  these  four  years  and  the  graduation  of  its  first  cla'^s  in 
1893  the  probationary  period  of  Barnard  may  be  said  to  have  ended. 
It  had  reached  the  point  where  colleges  usually  start — with  a  prom- 
ising though  limited  curriculum,  some  endowment,  and  four  classes 
of  students.  It  suffered  a  very  serious  loss  in  1894  in  the  death 
of  Miss  Ella  Weed,  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  future  that  was 
now  fully  assured.  Miss  Weed  had  managed  the  college  through 
these  early  years,  and  her  zeal  and  skill  and  devotion  are  written 
large  in  its  annals.  That  time  is  usually  referred  to  in  the  college 
as  the  days  "  when  Miss  Weed  was  dean  "  and  that  early  work  is 
synonymous  with  her  name. 

Three  very  important  matters  in  the  history  of  Barnard  College 
mark  the  administration  of  Miss  Emily  James  Smith  (Mrs.  George 
Haven  Putnam),  who  became  dean  in  the  fall  of  1894  and  served 
until  her  resignation  on  February  i,  1900.  To  deviate  slightly 
from  strict  chronology,  the  first  of  these  was  the  removal  of  the 
college  to  a  permanent  home  on  Morningside  Heights  under  the 
shadow  of  the  University.  That  event  took  place  with  the  opening 
of  the  academic  year  1897-98.  Up  to  that  time  the  college  had 
quarters  at  343  Madison  Avenue,  an  ordinary  four-story  brown 
stone  house,  with  a  high  stoop,  and  not  over  twenty-five  feet  wide, 
where  the  dean's  office  united  with  the  registrar's  in  a  second  story 
back  chamber,  and  the  bursar  received  fees  in  a  hall  bed-room — • 
all  particularly  crowded  and  cosy,  and  dear  to  the  memories  of 
every  class  that  ever  went  to  343.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  as 
early  as  1893-4  an  unknown  friend  gave  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  as  a  building  fund.     This  was  Mrs.  Van  Wyck  Brincker- 
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hoff,  the  conditions  of  whose  gift  were  that  a  suitable  site  within 
one  thousand  feet  of  Columbia  University  should  be  purchased  free 
of  encumbrances  before  May  i6,  1896.  By  that  date  the  college 
had  raised  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  and  had  given 
it  for  a  clear  title  to  about  an  acre  of  land  at  the  corner  of  Broad- 
way and  119th  Street.  Brinckerhoff  Hall  then  became  a  possibility. 
Almost  simultaneously  Mrs.  A.  A.  Anderson  gave  one  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  dollars  for  the  building  of  Milbank  Hall  in  mem- 
ory of  her  parents.  The  corner  stones  of  these  buildings  were  laid 
on  October  24,  1896.  Together  the  buildings  provided  assembly 
rooms,  laboratories,  and  studies  for  about  five  hundred  students,  but 
no  provision  was  made  for  dormitories.  That  came  in  the  follow- 
ing year  when,  on  October  16,  the  corner  stone  of  Fiske  Hall  was 
laid.  This  was  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Josiah  M.  Fiske  as  a  memorial  to 
her  husband.  The  building  was  opened  in  October,  1898,  and  for 
the  four  years  of  its  existence  as  a  dormitory  was  most  useful  in  the 
development  of  the  college.  These  buildings  are  fully  described  in 
the  accompanying  article  on  "  The  curriculum  and  equipment  of 
Barnard  College."  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  its  tenth  year,  Barn- 
ard College  was  not  only  established  academically,  but  it  had  also  a 
capacious  and  beautiful  home,  and  ample  to  provide  for  five  hun- 
dred students,  of  whom  one-fifth  could  live  on  the  premises. 

Less  conspicuously  significant  of  the  growing  importance  of 
Barnard  College  was  a  very  important  step  taken  at  this  time  toward 
the  educational  expansion  by  the  appointment  of  three  professors 
on  the  Barnard  foundation.  The  situation  which  led  to  the  calling 
of  Professors  Clark,  Robinson,  and  Cole  in  1895  was  briefly  this: 
The  faculty  of  political  science,  though  free  to  do  so,  had  never 
opened  its  courses  to  women.  In  order  that  instruction  might  be 
provided  in  the  subjects  offered  in  this  faculty,  it  was  desirable  that 
Barnard  have  a  professor  of  economics  and  a  professor  of  history, 
and  they  were  accordingly  provided.  Of  this  matter  Mrs.  Putnam, 
in  her  article  to  which  I  have  repeatedly  referred,  speaks  with  far 
less  emphasis  than  it  deserves;  for  the  arrangement  which  ensued, 
due  very  largely  to  Mrs.  Putnam's  foresight  and  the  sympathy  and 
financial  support  of  President  Low,  meant  a  great  deal  in  the 
establishing  of  "  instruction  of  equal  value  for  women."     Instead 
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of  attempting  to  set  up  a  graduate  faculty  of  its  own,  Barnard  con- 
tributed a  large  part  of  the  work  of  its  new  professors  to  the  com- 
mon fund,  and  drew  in  exchange  an  admirable  curriculum  of  courses 
from  half  a  dozen  or  more  university  professors.  These  were  given 
at  Barnard  College  itself,  and  other  courses  in  political  science  were 
opened  to  women  at  the  University,  This  may  be  called  the  second 
stage  of  the  attempt  to  equalize  the  education  of  women  and  men. 
The  first  was  supervision  by  the  older  institution,  the  second  was  an 
actual  equalization  and  similarity.  The  former  naturally  suggests 
the  conduct  of  water  by  more  or  less  circuitous  pipes  from  the  foun- 
tain head  to  the  eagerly  waiting  receptacle;  the  latter  implies  the 
presence  of  a  new  spring,  whose  waters  mingle  and  blend  with  the 
older  fountain,  to  give  refreshment  of  one  quality,  and  of  quality 
according  to  the  need,  for  the  benefit  of  both  sexes.  Barnard  and 
Columbia  professors  were,  so  to  speak  co-educated, — an  admirable 
aspect  of  the  ancient  struggle  for  equal  rights. 

The  greatest  single  step  in  the  history  of  Barnard  College  was 
the  third  matter  to  which  reference  has  been  made, — the  incorpora- 
tion of  Barnard  College  in  Columbia  University  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  faculty  of  Barnard  College  as  one  of  the  University 
faculties.  On  the  nineteenth  of  January,  1900,  the  trustees  of 
Columbia  College  and  of  Barnard  College  entered  into  a  formal 
agreement,  by  the  provisions  of  which  the  president  of  Columbia 
became  president  of  Barnard  and  a  member  of  its  board  of  trustees, 
Barnard  like  any  other  University  faculty  was  represented  on  the 
University  Council,  appointments  and  reappointments  to  positions 
in  Barnard,  on  the  nomination  of  the  dean  and  the  approval  of  the 
trustees,  were  to  be  made  by  the  University  according  to  its  custom, 
the  University  was  to  grant  degrees  to  students  who  had  completed 
the  course  at  Barnard,  and  to  open  to  women  with  the  first  degree 
such  courses  in  the  graduate  school  as  might  be  designated  by  the 
faculties  of  philosophy,  political  science,  and  pure  science,  and  to 
give  women  students  equal  opportunities  in  the  University  library. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  college  retained  its  internal  administration : 
the  governing  body  was  the  faculty,  consisting  of  all  professors 
who  gave  instruction  at  Barnard,  the  dean,  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  trustees  of  Barnard,  and  the 
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president.  The  trustees  of  Barnard  were  responsible  for  the 
finances  of  the  college.  Barnard,  as  a  part  of  the  University,  was 
to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  entire  undergraduate  educa- 
tion of  women  in  the  University,  except  such  as  were  members  of 
Teachers  College.  Mrs.  Putnam  resigned  the  deanship  of  the  Col- 
lege shortly  after  this  agreement  went  into  effect,  and  the  first 
faculty  meeting  was  held  under  an  acting  dean,  Professor  Robinson, 
on  March  15,   1900. 

The  importance  of  this  step  in  the  history  of  the  college  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated.  It  meant  a  position  of  great  added  dig- 
nity and  made  provision  for  an  elasticity  and  development  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  impossible.  Up  to  that  time  women 
practically  had  to  pursue  the  same  course  as  men:  if  now  it  were 
found  that  some  variations  of  detail  could  be  introduced,  or  if 
Barnard  wished  to  expand  in  any  special  direction,  opportunity  was 
offered  for  such  deviation.  The  principle  of  the  education  of  equal 
value  lost  its  letter-like  significance,  but  gained  in  intelHgent  appli- 
cation and  adaptibility.  At  the  same  time  the  principle  was  safe- 
guarded by  the  same  kind  of  supervision  which  the  University  Coun- 
cil and  the  central  administration  exercised  over  other  parts  of  the 
University,  and  more  especially  by  the  presence  of  a  separate  faculty 
composed  of  University  men  with  University  standards,  most  of 
them  members  of  other  University  faculties,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
primarily  Barnard  professors,  whose  work  and  interest  were  chiefly 
in  Barnard.  The  college  no  longer  ran  any  risk  of  the  possibility 
of  receiving  inferior  instruction,  of  getting  what  might  prove,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  to  be  the  second  best  of  a  great  and  generous 
University,  the  extra  service  of  already  busy  men.  Barnard  was 
no  longer  an  appanage,  however  well  administered,  but  an  inde- 
pendent and  self-supporting  principality  in  a  congress  of  states. 
Since  1900  its  position  has  been  unique  among  women's  colleges 
in  that,  while  independent  and  interested  in  its  own  welfare,  it  has 
shared  the  resources  and  the  ideals  of  a  great  university. 

The  last  decade  of  the  college  has  witnessed  no  such  important 
matters  of  legislation  as  took  place  at  the  close  of  Mrs.  Putnam's  ad- 
ministration. The  story  is  one  rather  of  steady,  consistent  growth, 
a  firm  internal  administration  and  much  increase  in  material  re- 
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sources.  For  this  much  of  the  credit  is  due  to  Miss  Laura  Drake 
Gill,  who  became  dean  on  May  i,  1901,  at  the  close  of  the  benignant 
administration  of  Professor  Robinson.  The  broad  lines  on  which 
the  college  was  to  develop  having  been  largely  sketched  before  her 
advent,  the  tasks  which  Miss  Gill  found  herself  confronted  with 
were  those  principally  of  internal  administration,  the  selection  of 
competent  instructors,  the  smooth  and  efficient  working  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  college,  provision  for  the  current  expenses  and 
for  future  growth,  and  above  all  constant  care  and  firm  supervision 
of  the  physical  and  intellectual  well-being  of  a  rapidly  growing  body 
of  students. 

How  difficult  this  task  was  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that, 
contrary  to  all  expectations,  Milbank  and  Brinckerhoff  halls, 
shortly  after  the  installation  of  Miss  Gill,  would  apparently  be  soon 
overcrowded.  The  only  course  to  pursue  was  to  convert  Fiske  Hall, 
the  dormitory,  into  an  academic  building.  This  was  accordingly 
done  in  the  summer  of  1902  and  thereby  several  scores  of  students 
were  homeless  and  the  college  was  without  a  dormitory  for  several 
years.  Temporary  provision  was  made  in  1906  by  the  opening  of 
Marinpol  Court,  an  apartment  house  in  west  one  hundred  and 
twenty-second  street,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Associate  Alumnae 
and  for  a  year  this  was  the  home  of  student  life  at  Barnard. 
Though  it  reflected  the  greatest  credit  on  the  loyalty  and  energy  of 
the  alumnae,  it  was  obviously  a  social  makeshift  analogous  to  that 
of  the  academic  life  of  ten  years  before.  Let  us  see  what  measures 
were  taken  to  secure  a  permanent  home  for  students  and  to  provide 
for  the  future  growth. 

In  May,  1891,  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  made  an  offer  to  the 
trustees  of  Barnard  College  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  pro- 
vided the  friends  of  the  college  would  duplicate  the  sum  by  January 
I,  1902.  Later  he  extended  the  time  to  April  first  of  the  same 
year,  and  so  modified  the  terms  of  his  offer  as  to  duplicate  any 
sum  up  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  which  might  be 
raised  by  that  date.  Largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  treasurer, 
Mr.  Plimpton, — than  to  whom  the  college  owes  no  greater  debt  of 
gratitude  for  a  score  of  years  of  efficient  and  unselfish  service, — 
the  conditions  were  met  and  the  college  was  richer  by  over  a  half 
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million  dollars.  Of  this  sum,  fifty  thousand  dollars  from  an  anony- 
mous giver  was  later,  if  necessary,  to  be  devoted  to  the  dormitory 
fund.  The  great  question  was  now  to  find  a  suitable  ground  for 
the  college  and  to  provide  for  other  buildings  which  the  increase 
in  num^>ers  would  soon  make  necessary.  That  question  was  settled, 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  at  least,  by  the  magnificent  gift  from 
Mrs.  Anderson,  of  three  and  a  half  acres  of  land  immediately  to 
the  south  of  the  college  and  adjacent  on  Broadway  to  the  buildings 
of  Columbia  University.  Though  the  property  was  of  the  value 
of  one  million  dollars,  the  more  important  aspect  of  the  gift  is  the 
fact  of  the  foresight  and  generosity  which  provided  a  site  in  New 
York  City  where,  in  buildings  to  be  erected,  five  hundred  women 
could  be  housed  and  two  thousand  more  could  be  adequately  in- 
structed.    Nothing  could  have  been  more  timely  or  provident. 

Accordingly  plans  for  the  development  of  Milbank  quadrangle 
were  made  and  the  central  portion  of  a  permanent  college  dormitory, 
to  be  called  Brooks  I  fall,  in  honor  of  the  Rev,  Arthur  Brooks,  was 
shortly  begun.  Here  again  the  college  was  debtor  of  Mrs.  Ander- 
son, who  to  the  fifty  thousand  dollars  that  she  had  given  anony- 
mously, added  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  assure  the  building. 
Brooks  Hall  was  opened  in  1907  and  has  since  amply  demonstrated 
its  necessity  and  value.  These  matters  in  their  present  status  are 
fully  treated  in  the  article  by  Professor  Richards  and  need  not 
be  dwelt  on  here. 

During  the  period  of  brilliant  material  growth,  of  expansion  and 
solidification  of  the  social  interests  of  the  college,  one  or  two  changes 
of  an  academic  order  should  be  noted.  In  1905  the  college,  in  com- 
pany with  Columbia,  adopted  a  modified  curriculum.  The  first  year 
of  college  life  had  seen  a  course  of  study  prescribed  for  practically 
all  students,  owing  chiefly  to  a  very  restricted  field  of  choice.  Later, 
as  courses  multiplied,  more  subjects  became  elective,  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  liberality  and  diverseness  was  conserved  by  requiring  cer- 
tain courses  of  all  students.  This  principle  still  obtained  in  1905, 
but  the  legislation  of  that  year  defined  the  prescribed  courses  more 
accurately  and  added  thereto  a  more  definite  specialization  in  one 
field.  The  Barnard  student  and  her  Columbia  brother  were  re- 
quired to  spend  about  half  of  their  four  years  in  various  courses, 
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l)iit  lliry  were  also  rc(|uirc(l.  on  fM;i(Iii.'ili(»n,  lo  know  one  lliinf^"  prrlly 
well.  The  remfiindcr  of  llu-ir  inlrllrcln.il  life  was  Mii.-ill.nlir.l  riilicr 
lo  prescribed  sttidies  of  lo  ,i  .pccinl  snhjccl.  Al  ahoiil  I  In  ..iiin  iimc 
,'l  rotnsc  of  pitic  science,  le;idin(^  lo  llie  dej/rec  of  haclieloi  nl 
S("ien(  c,  \v;i  .  (-.laMislicd.  Iln.  w.is  even  nioic  cxJimmiI  ;  il  deni;nide<| 
aboul  I  lie  ■..inie  work  in  com  c  ,  r,  did  \\\r  dejMce  <»f  bachelor  of  ails, 
and  at  the  ..m\r  time  a  more  sy^.tem.ilic  ;md  I  Ik  u  ()ii!'ji  !.|)ecializalion 
in  some  biaiH  h  <il  ■■<  icik  <•.  in  this  same  year,  loo,  on  the  abandon 
nienl  by  Teaihcis  (  i)llcge  of  mider)M;tdn;ile  (onrsc';,  l'.;nii;ird 
opened  a  two  years  eonrsc  l>y  way  of  pie|Mi.iiion  fm  pi  ofes  sional 
work  in  'l'<';ichei  .  <  m||(  !■(•  ;nid  eljecled  ,ni  ,in  ■m!'cni<-nl  wheicby 
students  conid  tran.'.ler  \(>  the  latter  in;.titntion  in  the  ,enioi-  year 
and  obtain  the  l';nii;ird  dei'ice  with  the  Te.K  her,  (  ollcrc  diploni.'i 
in  le.ichinj.,''.  Iln.  ni.illei,  ,i!;,nn,  in  it.  po  iiil  '.Lilir.  r,  Inlly 
treated  l)y  I'rofessor  Kiehards. 

Miss  (Jill  resij^ned  her  oHice  in  December,  \nny.  I  )nriiij;-  her 
adniinislralion  the  eollejre  f/rew  sonndly  in  nmnbers,  in  resonrees. 
and  in  sttlidity.  In  May,  U)(U,  there  were  2(>.\  nndei  jM.Kln.ile  .  ,nid 
i:i()  students  fioin  the  University  and  Teaehers  C'olU-j/e;  in  jannary, 
KjoH,  the  nnnibcr  was  425  and  f<;<j  from  each  of  these  classes. 
The  value  of  the  property  and  endowment  had  risen  from  $()H(), i-|«j 
to  $2,739,488.  There  had  been  much  f^^ain  in  homofMneitv  and 
rsfyrit  de  corps  among*  the  stu(h'nls.  Ihinp;,  iImI  it  h.id  been  Mi!is 
(iill's  special  aim  to  foster,  Sinc<-  Jnly  1,  iy<>7,  an  acting  dean 
has  been  the  .idmimsl  1  ative  head. 

In  the  twenty  year.s  of  its  life,  np  to  the  eld.e  of  fnne,  [<)o<j, 
I'ainard  has  had  an  interesting  ;md  ciedil.dile  In. lory,  ibe  m;nn 
events  of  which  may  be  briefly  snmm.ni/ed.  .'.i.iiini!;  with  a  fresh 
man  elaSS  of  1-1  sindeni'.  :ind  a  few  Specials  and  !0  idn.ding'  8  Stu- 
dents four  years  later,  it  now  has  entering  ela  .  <■ .  df  .dmnt  1 50,  has 
gradnated  .altogether  Hoo  voinir  women  with  llic  degiee  (d  bachelor 
of  arts,  and  is  granting.  im<.  d-  i,  ,  each  year.  This  does  not  in- 
clude ()H  iM.ri'  I  .  Mid  ()  (IimImi  d(  ■ICC.  which  Were  given  before 
1900,  wlun  (  (•Innibia  to(»k  ov(  1  jM.iduale  work.  Opening  with- 
out endowment  and  with  an  expenditure  of  nearly  eight  thousand 
dollars  for  the  (ii  .1  ye.n-,  it  now  owns  property  worth  three  million 
dollars  and  expends  nioic  lli.ni  one  Innnlred  ;md  thirty  live  thousand 
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dollars  annually, — aside  from  the  dormitory  and  the  interest  on  its 
property  invested  in  buildings, — on  the  education  of  five  hundred 
undergraduates  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  special,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, and  University  students.  Beginning  in  a  position  of  depend- 
ence and  with  all  the  air  of  experiment,  it  has  now  an  important 
place  in  the  University  and  a  position  of  ever  increasing  moment 
in  New  York  City.  From  the  start  it  has  had  many  generous  and 
devoted  friends,  many  of  whom  have  been  its  sincere  and  constant 
helpers.  It  can  look  back  with  pride  on  the  score  of  years  of  just 
and  provident  administration,  and  with  gratitude  to  the  cordial  and 
fair-minded  support  of  the  older  institution.  It  was  happy  in  the 
possession  of  a  young,  resolute,  open-handed  alumnae  who  have 
been  glad  to  help  their  alma  mater  as  much  as  lay  in  their  power. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Barnard  owes  quite  three-quarters  of 
its  present  property  to  the  generosity  of  four  women,  Mrs.  Brincker- 
hoff,  Mrs.  Fiske,  Miss  Emily  O.  Gibbs,  and  Mrs.  Anderson. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of  the  twenty  years  of  Barn- 
ard College  has  been  the  recognition  and  growth  of  two  important 
principles  in  the  education  of  women,  principles  which  have  prob- 
ably nowhere  else  in  this  country  obtained  such  fixity.  The  first 
of  these  contemplates  instruction  by  teachers  of  University  standard, 
intellectually  and  pedagogically ;  Barnard  must  have  instruction 
equal  to  that  of  Columbia  University  and  its  curriculum  must  be 
as  good  at  least  as  that  for  the  men  of  corresponding  age.  This 
principle  has  been  maintained  by  the  quality  and  method  of  the 
appointments  and  by  the  place  of  Barnard  in  the  University.  In 
accordance  with  the  second  principle,  Barnard  is  an  independent 
college,  with  its  faculty  primarily  its  own  and  devoted  to  its  inter- 
ests, and  yet,  by  a  process  of  exchange,  receiving  and  giving  univer- 
sity instruction  in  various  degrees.  In  these  two  ways  the  educa- 
tion of  equal  value  for  women,  that  President  Barnard  insisted  on, 
is  provided  as  nowhere  else  in  colleges  that  are  plainly  not  co-educa- 
tional. By  these  principles  will  Barnard  College  always  continue 
to  grow  and  its  full  growth  will  be  its  application  and  extension  of 
them. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning.  Barnard  is  still  comparatively 
young.     The  treasurer  of  Barnard  College,  Mr.  Plimpton,  in  his 
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early  reports  repeatedly  called  attention,  in  words  specific  and  force- 
ful, to  the  fact  that  New  York  City  was  far  less  well  provided,  not 
merely  relatively  but  absolutely,  with  suitable  means  for  the  higher 
education  of  women  than  several  other  American  cities, — Baltimore, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans.  The  fact 
is  in  many  respects  true  today.  Barnard  College  and  the  Normal 
College  for  undergraduate  work;  Columbia  University  for  gradu- 
ate study;  Teachers  College,  the  School  of  Philanthropy,  the  last 
two  years  of  the  Cornell  Medical  School,  and  certain  provisions  in 
the  New  York  Law  School  for  professional  work;  in  addition  to 
some  private  institutions  in  various  arts,  represent  about  all  the 
greatest  city  in  America  has  to  offer  for  the  systematic  education  of 
women  beyond  the  high  school  stage.  Members  of  that  compara- 
tively small  body  of  women  who  wish  to  pursue  courses  in  medi- 
cine particularly,  have  to  go  elsewhere, — to  Baltimore  or  Phil- 
adelphia. This  will  not  be  the  case  if  ever  the  people  of  this  city  see 
fit,  or  private  givers  are  moved,  to  establish  professional  schools  for 
women  which  shall  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  University  pro- 
fessional schools  that  Barnard  College  bears  to  Columbia  College. 
Then  only  will  the  idea  of  "  equal  value  "  be  fully  realized.  Doubt- 
less it  might  be  said  that  these  New  York  institutions  have  kept  pace 
with  the  time  and  are  therefore  founded  on  a  sound  economic  prin- 
ciple ;  but  this  is  not  strictly  true,  since  a  more  adequate  supply  goes 
far  to  unmask  a  genuine  need,  though  the  expression  of  the  need 
may  be  vague  and  hesitant.  Opportunity  leads  to  the  taking  advan- 
tage of  it.  Barnard  College,  in  particular,  has  grown  compara- 
tively at  a  far  more  rapid  rate  than  New  York  City,  and  never  in 
the  twenty  years  of  its  history  has  it  succeeded  in  fully  meeting 
the  demands  made  upon  it.  It  has  never  succeeded  in  paying  its 
yearly  expenses  without  the  aid  of  generous  friends,  and  the  pro- 
vision which  should  be  made  for  future  growth  remains  very  large. 
This  may  seem  a  strange  thing  to  say  of  a  college  with  property 
worth  nearly  three  million  dollars,  and  certainly  the  donation  of  so 
large  a  sum  to  a  just  cause  is  a  noble  achievement  reflecting  the  Ut- 
most credit  on  the  trustees  of  the  college  and  its  friends  and  adminis- 
trators. But  an  analysis  of  these  figures  will  show  the  need  of 
Barnard.     The  three  million  dollars  may  be  divided  roughly  into 
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three  equal  sums :  income-bearing  endowment,  ground  occupied  by 
buildings  and  their  equipment,  and  land  held  for  future  develop- 
ment. This  last  item  need  not  concern  us  at  present,  and  a  quarter 
of  the  second  item  may  be  deducted  as  representing  invest- 
ment in  a  dormitory  rather  more  than  self-sustaining.  This  leaves 
$1,750,000  at  present  strictly  devoted  to  academical  purposes.  At 
four  per  cent,  this  would  mean  an  income  of  seventy  thousand 
dollars  per  year,  which,  added  to  fees  of  $75,000  and  an  average 
deficit — often  made  up  by  private  subscription — of  $15,000,  make? 
an  annual  expenditure  of  about  $160,000  on  the  academic  educa- 
tion of  five  hundred  women  (University  and  Teachers  College  stu- 
dents are  not  included,  since  they  come  to  Barnard  in  exchange 
for  work  ofifered  to  Barnard  students).  That  is  a  trifle  less 
than  $325  each  year  for  each  student.  $325  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  conservative  sum  for  colleges  to  spend  per  capita,  particularly  for 
those  situated  in  large  cities  where  land  is  dear  and  living  high,  and 
the  figure  is  certainly  interesting  and  creditable  compared  with  the 
first  year  of  Barnard,  when  but  fourteen  freshmen  and  some  spe- 
cials in  chemistry  and  botany  cost  the  college  nearly  $8,000.  It 
is  doubtful  if,  even  with  large  numbers,  a  college  in  the  city  could 
take  care  of  a  student  for  less  than  $300  a  year,  and  certainly  $350 
or  even  $400  could  be  expended  on  each  student  annually  not  only 
without  any  waste  whatever,  but  with  considerable  gain  in  effective 
instruction. 

These  facts  show  that  Barnard,  like  other  colleges,  is  a  semi- 
charitable  institution,  dependent  to  a  large  degree  on  gifts  and  en- 
dowments and  making  its  return  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  in- 
creased intelligence,  knowledge,  and  professional  skill,  in  larger  op- 
portunity for  service  for  many  individuals,  in  better  citizenship,  and 
in  diffusion  of  these  good  things  through  many  channels,  as  well  as 
in  what  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  minor  consideration — personal 
happiness.  Like  any  alert  college,  Barnard  has  needs  and  will 
always  have  them.  It  needs  even  now  more  endowment  for  income 
to  pay  its  current  expenses  and  to  meet  the  demands  that  daily  are 
more  and  more  made  upon  it.  And  this  realization  of  its  needs 
today  will  create  new  demands  upon  it  tomorrow.  It  needs  new 
buildings,    for    academical    purposes    and    it    needs    a    gymnasium 
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and  a  student's  hall  for  the  physical  and  social  life  of  its  members ; 
for  in  accommodation  it  is  sadly  out  at  elbows.  It  needs  also 
endowment  to  maintain  its  buildings  lest  it  become  building-poor 
and  its  academic  life  suffer.  Through  the  sagacity  of  a  far- 
sighted  giver,  there  is  land  for  its  development  for  years  to  come, 
but  more  land  it  must  sometime  have,  and  it  needs  be  able  to  meet  its 
running  expenses.  All  this  is  the  common  cry  of  colleges;  for  no 
college  worthy  of  the  name  ever  yet  existed  which  could  not  use  to 
advantage  all  the  spiritual  and  material  resources  of  which  it  could 
honestly  lay  hold,  and  this  cry  can  be  echoed  and  repeated  by  any- 
one who  has  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  Barnard  College  or  who 
believes  in  its  ideals, — student  and  graduate,  teacher  and  trustee 
alike, — with  sincerity  and  with  truth, 

William  T.  Brewster 


STATISTICS 
The  following  tabular  statement  indicates  the  growth  of  the  College  from  its  foundation: 
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THE    CURRICULUM    AND    THE    EQUIPMENT    OF 
BARNARD  COLLEGE 

THE  primary  idea  in  the  founding  of  Barnard  College  was  to 
afford  an  opportunity  for  a  thorough  training  and  a  liberal 
education  for  women  in  New  York  City  in  connection  with  Colum- 
bia University.  To  this  end  there  was  devised  the  original  curricu- 
lum from  which,  as  time  went  on,  there  has  been  some  departure, 
resulting  in  a  somewhat  greater  freedom  in  the  choice  of  studies 
leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  At  no  time,  however, 
has  any  unrestricted  and  unorganized  selection  been  allowed  on  the 
part  of  the  students,  and  the  trend  has  ever  been  to  insist  upon  an 
adequate  attention  to  some  one  subject,  enough  to  ensure  more  than 
a  mere  elementary  knowledge,  together  with  certain  required  courses 
which  have  been  considered  essential  elements  in  a  well-rounded 
education.  Since  the  time  is  past  when  but  one  degree,  that  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  has  been  offered,  since  now  there  is  also  a  course 
leading  to  a  science  degree,  as  well  as  various  options  for  students 
who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered  by 
Teachers  College,  it  will  be  well  to  take  up  these  different  lines  of 
study  separately. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  said  that  entrance  to  Barnard  Col- 
lege is  obtained  by  passing  the  regular  entrance  examinations  con- 
ducted by  the  Columbia  University  committee  on  Entrance  exam- 
inations in  September  and  January  of  each  year,  or  by  the  more 
widely  distributed,  equivalent  examinations  in  June  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  In  addition 
Barnard  also  accepts  the  college  entrance  diploma  of  the  education 
department  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  certificates  of  entrance 
examinations  taken  in  good  faith  for  admission  to  other  colleges 
of  equal  standing.  Other  than  these  certificates  are  not  at  present 
recognized  by  the  admissions  committee. 

While  students  may  enter  with  conditions,  they  must  have  passed 
creditably  in  over  two-thirds, — to  be  precise,  eleven-fifteenths, — 
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of  the  entrance  subjects,  and  they  cannot  be  advanced  beyond  a 
certain  point,  or  receive  a  degree,  until  the  deficiencies  have  been 
properly  made  up. 

In  the  arts  course  a  little  over  one  half  is  definitely  prescribed, 
including  English,  French,  German,  history,  Latin,  mathematics, 
philosophy,  economics,  chemistry  or  physics,  and  physical  educa- 
tion :  if  we  except  the  last  named  subject,  it  is  exactly  one-half. 
In  addition  to  this,  a  second  course  in  science,  to  be  selected  from  a 
broad  range,  is  demanded.  Beyond  the  prescribed  subjects,  which 
are  in  so  far  as  possible  taken  during  the  first  two  years  of  resi- 
dence, a  major  subject  representing  slightly  less  than  one  seventh 
of  the  entire  work,  or  in  other  words,  three  courses  of  average 
length,  must  be  elected  from  some  one  of  sixteen  departments  repre- 
sented in  the  announcement  of  courses.  There  remains  from  the 
total  requirements  about  two-fifths  open  to  free  election,  which  is 
commonly  taken  in  departments  cognate  to,  or  of  use  in,  the  study 
of  the  major  subject. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  course,  as  outlined  briefly  above,  requires, 
besides  a  grounding  in  a  variety  of  general  subjects,  some  fairly 
intensive  work  along  one  main  line,  giving  a  sufficient  preparation 
in  this  major  subject  to  enable  the  student  to  cultivate  it  for  herself 
after  graduation  or  to  undertake  successfully  work  in  the  more 
advanced  courses  under  the  graduate  faculties.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
impossible  for  her  to  prosecute  with  advantage  in  her  senior  year 
courses  which  are  of  a  nature  sufficiently  advanced  to  fulfill,  at  least 
partially,  certain  of  the  minor  requirements  for  higher  degrees. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  a  large  measure,  at  least,  the  scheme 
of  the  curriculum  aims  to  fulfil  many  of  the  ideal  requirements  of 
undergraduate  study,  now  so  largely  insisted  upon,  namely  that  the 
course,  besides  the  general  foundation  which  it  should  afford,  should 
require  a  certain  degree  of  specialization  in  some  one  subject.  It  is 
not  to  be  maintained  that  such  a  result  may  not  be  acquired  in  other 
ways,  or  that  improvements  can  not  be  introduced,  but  the  plan, 
while  sufficiently  rigid  to  ensure  no  shirking  of  necessary  subjects, 
is  flexible  enough  to  allow  in  a  considerable  measure  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  taste  and  ability  of  the  student. 

In  the  program  of  studies  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
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science,  we  find  considerably  less  latitude  of  choice  and  greater  in- 
tensive development  of  some  one  science.  The  requirements  for 
English,  French,  German,  history,  mathematics,  philosophy,  and 
physical  education,  are  the  same  as  in  the  previous  course,  occupying 
rather  more  than  one  third  of  the  student's  time.  The  actual  science 
work  demands  between  one-half  and  five-eighths  of  the  total  require- 
ment and  is  divided  into  a  major  and  two  minors,  one  allied  to  the 
major,  the  other  diverse.  The  major  is  supposed  to  occupy  about 
one-half  the  allotted  amount  while  the  two  minors  make  up  the  other 
half,  though  a  certain  latitude  is  permitted  in  the  apportionment. 
The  range  of  subjects  for  major  and  minors  includes  astronomy, 
botany,  chemistry,  geography,  geology,  mineralogy,  physics,  experi- 
mental psychology  and  zoology.  The  remaining  fraction,  which 
amounts  to  one  four  hour  course,  is  freely  elective.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  curriculum  of  the  science  course  is,  as  it  should  be,  more 
restricted  than  that  in  the  liberal  arts.  Its  purpose  is  to  carry  the 
major  subject  to  a  point  where  original  work  may  be  begun,  yet  not 
to  allow  the  specialization  in  any  one  science  to  be  so  large  as  to 
dwarf  too  greatly  either  other  scientific  work,  or  the  fundamentals 
of  general  education.  The  aim,  in  short,  is  to  turn  out  somewhat 
broadly  trained  scientific  students. 

In  addition  to  these  two  courses,  a  general  two  year  collegiate 
course  is  provided  which  does  not  lead  to  a  degree,  but  is  designed 
to  furnish  a  collegiate  foundation  for  professional  work  at  the 
Teachers  College.  It  requires  the  first  year  prescribed  course  in 
physical  education  and  in  English,  some  additional  work  in  English 
literature,  modern  languages  to  the  amount  of  two  courses,  and  a 
similar  amount  of  science.  There  remains  about  half  of  the  stu- 
dent's time,  which  is  freely  elective.  The  main  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  enable  students  to  whom  time  is  a  consideration  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  work  at  Teachers  College.  The  grade  of  work 
is  identical  with  that  of  the  other  courses  and  is  governed  by  the 
same  regulations.  On  a  successful  completion  of  the  two  years 
work,  the  student  may,  after  due  permission  from  the  proper  author- 
ities, transfer  to  Teachers  College  and  become  a  candidate  for  a 
Teachers  College  diploma  and  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in 
education,  after  two  additional  years  work. 
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There  is  also  an  option  which  may  be  availed  of  by  the  student 
in  the  regular  arts  or  science  course,  namely  that  on  completion  of 
three  years  work,  or  in  other  words  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior 
year,  a  student  may,  under  certain  provisions,  transfer  to  Teachers 
College  and  while  not  sacrificing  her  right  to  a  bachelor  of  arts  or 
science  degree  at  Barnard,  obtain  on  her  graduation  a  professional 
diploma  in  teaching  from  Teachers  College.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  at  the  present  time  no  option  is  offered  allowing  students  to 
enter  other  professional  schools  at  the  end  of  their  junior  year  and 
eventually  become  candidates  for  the  appropriate  professional 
degrees. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  admission  of  special  students 
without  examination.  The  number,  however,  is  not  large  nor  is 
it  intended  to  be.  Each  case  is  judged  on  its  merits  and  each  stu- 
dent so  admitted  must  satisfy  the  authorities  that  she  has  a  definite 
and  good  reason  for  undertaking  work  in  the  college;  and  not  a 
simply  frivolous  pretext  for  attending  lectures.  In  general  the 
special  students  are  held  to  a  somewhat  higher  standard  of  profi- 
ciency than  are  the  regular  students. 

For  the  benefit  of  students  requiring  financial  aid,  there  are  forty 
scholarships  and  the  income  of  three  special  funds.  The  scholarships 
vary  in  value  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  four  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  and  the  income  of  the  funds  is  assigned  in  varying 
amounts.  In  addition  there  are  four  prizes  and  two  medals 
awarded  for  special  excellence  in  some  stated  field  of  study. 

There  are  in  all  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  courses  offered 
at  Barnard  College,  distributed  over  some  twenty  departments,  be- 
sides about  one  hundred  more  in  Teachers  College  and  Columbia 
University,  open  to  Barnard  students.  They  range  from  elementary 
courses  dealing  with  the  principles  of  the  subjects  involved  to  those 
of  a  sufficient  degree  of  advancement  for  the  student  to  learn  the 
methods  of,  and  obtain  practice  in,  individual  work.  While  some 
of  the  newer  departments  do  not  offer  a  large  number  of  courses, 
practically  all  the  fields  of  work  of  interest  to  the  undergraduate 
are  provided  for.  While  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  have  some 
more  or  less  definite  unit  by  which  work  may  be  assessed,  special 
effort  is  being  made  to  do  away  with  the  mechanical  estimate  into 
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which  both  instructor  and  student  may  too  readily  fall.  This  unit 
is  called  a  "  point,"  and  is  one  hour  of  classroom  work  per  week 
for  a  term  or  half-year;  laboratory  work  being  credited  at  half  that 
amount.  One  hundred  and  twenty-four  points  are  required  for 
the  whole  four  years  course,  or,  in  other  words,  thirty  a  year  plus 
the  four  points  required  in  physical  education.  Courses  are  not 
necessarily  credited  according  to  the  number  of  formal  meetings 
per  week,  for  a  determined  attempt  has  recently  been  inaugurated 
by  which  additional  outside  work  by  the  student  is  encouraged  with 
a  desire  of  stimulating  her  to  real  enthusiasm  for  her  studies.  This 
outside  work  is  by  no  means  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  student 
and  is  in  a  measure  intended  to  supply  the  place  of  the  laboratory 
work  which  is  a  part  of  science  courses,  so  that  a  lecture  course  will 
not  be  composed  of  lectures  alone,  but  will  force  the  student  to  de- 
velop for  herself  rather  than  to  depend  too  greatly  upon  the  words 
of  the  instructor.  It  is  the  desire,  in  short,  to  make  the  students 
in  such  courses,  as  in  laboratory  courses,  teach  themselves  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  instead  of  relying  wholly  upon  teaching  by  others, 
thus  developing  power  to  do  their  own  thinking.  In  connection 
with  this,  there  is  now  a  stricter  regulation  of  the  amount  and  diver- 
sity of  the  student's  work  to  prevent  the  too  eager  student  overload- 
ing herself  to  the  detriment  of  her  health  and  mental  development, 
and  to  prevent  a  too  great  diffuseness  of  interest  which,  although  it 
may  be  instilled  by  entirely  pardonable  ambitions,  is  too  often  the 
result  of  a  mere  whim.  To  the  committee  of  instruction,  composed 
of  seven  members,  the  faculty  has  intrusted  the  enforcement  of  its 
policy  and  the  formulation  of  future  plans  looking  towards  the  bet- 
terment of  the  intellectual  standards  of  the  college.  Through  all, 
the  endeavor  is  to  encourage  real  enthusiasm  for  study,  the  need  of 
which  has  recently  been  ably  urged,  and  the  desire  of  which  is  as 
old  as  education  itself.  To  the  attainment  of  these  ends,  the  or- 
ganization of  the  departments,  with  their  necessary  elementary 
courses  and  equally  necessary  advanced  ones,  is  arranged. 

The  buildings  of  Barnard  College  devoted  to  educational  pur- 
poses are  three  in  number,  a  center  one,  with  the  other  two  arranged 
as  wings  on  the  east  and  west,  thus  making  a  double  L.  The  style 
of  architecture  is  that  of  Henry  II,  in  overbaked  brick,  with  lime- 
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stone  and  terracotta  trimmings.  The  central  building,  Milbank 
Hall,  was  the  gift  of  Mrs.  A.  A.  Anderson,  the  east  wing  Brincker- 
hoff  Hall,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Van  Wyck  Brinckerhoff,  while  the  west 
wing,  Fiske  Hall,  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Josiah  M.  Fiske.  All  are 
four  stories  high  with  a  fully  lighted  basement  and  are  situated  in 
a  small  block  bounded  by  Claremont  avenue  and  Broadway,  between 
119th  and  I20th  streets.  To  the  south  lies  a  larger  tract  of  land 
provided  by  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  A.  A.  Anderson,  also  bounded  by 
Claremont  avenue  and  Broadway,  but  extending  from  119th  street 
to  1 1 6th  street.  On  this  land  there  is  at  present  but  one  building, 
Brooks  Hall,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  later.  The  three 
buildings  first  spoken  of,  in  which  the  administrative  offices,  the 
class-rooms  and  laboratories  are  situated,  are  practically  one  and 
in  the  subsequent  description  will  be  considered  as  such. 

In  the  basement  on  the  east  side  are  lockers  for  the  use  of  the 
students.  On  the  west  side  are  the  lunch  rooms  and  kitchens. 
On  the  main  floor  is  the  entrance  hall  in  the  center,  with  the  admin- 
istrative offices  on  the  left  running  partly  in  to  the  west  wing  and 
on  the  right  the  trustees  room  and  offices  for  instructors,  which  also 
occupy  a  portion  of  the  west  wing.  The  east  of  this  wing  is  mainly 
taken  up  with  the  theater,  the  largest  single  room  in  the  college. 
This  is  two  stories  high  with  a  gallery  on  the  second  floor.  When 
used  as  an  audience  hall  it  can  accommodate  four  hundred  and  fifty 
to  five  hundred  people,  but  as  a  lecture  room,  for  which,  by  reason 
of  lack  of  large  rooms  it  must  be  employed,  it  will  seat  only  two 
hundred  and  fifty  advantageously.  The  theater  is  also  used  twice 
a  week  for  the  chapel  service,  which  is  about  twenty  minutes  long 
and  conducted  by  some  visiting  clergyman  or  some  officer  of  the 
University.  The  major  part  of  the  west  wing  is  taken  up  with  a 
relatively  large  lecture  room  and  offices,  mainly  of  the  English 
department. 

On  the  second  floor  in  the  center  is  the  library,  comprising  the 
Ella  Weed  room  and  two  adjoining  rooms,  one  of  which  was 
fitted  out  by  the  class  of  1903 ;  and  the  senior,  junior  and  freshman 
studies.  The  reading  room  contains  about  four  thousand  vol- 
umes, and  in  addition  the  students  have  access  to  the  University 
library  under  certain  regulations.     In  the  east  wing  is  the  sopho- 
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more  study,  the  geology  department,  with  a  teaching  collection  of 
specimens,  maps,  models  and  lantern-slides,  some  offices,  and  the 
gallery  of  the  theater,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
The  west  wing  is  occupied  by  the  physics  department.  There  is 
a  lecture  room,  a  photographic  dark  room,  laboratories  for 
mechanics,  heat,  sound  and  light,  and  in  addition  one  for  the  intro- 
ductory work,  while  in  the  basement  is  an  electrical  laboratory.  In 
the  matter  of  apparatus  there  is  the  equipment  for  the  general 
course  and  various  pieces  for  advanced  work  in  the  five  subdivisions 
named  above.  While  in  all  of  these  subjects  the  most  important 
pieces  of  precision  apparatus  are  provided,  especial  attention  may  be 
directed  to  the  outfit  of  apparatus  to  illustrate  sound  phenomena, 
which  is  especially  complete.  There  should  also  be  mentioned  a 
well,  extending  from  the  top  floor  to  the  basement,  arranged  for 
pendulum  experiments,  and  a  workshop  with  power-lathe  and  a 
full  set  of  tools. 

Lecture  rooms  and  offices  take  up  the  central  section  of  the 
third  floor.  In  the  west  wing  are  more  offices,  mainly  of  the  lan- 
guage departments,  and  some  lecture  rooms.  The  east  wing  is 
devoted  to  the  botany  department  with  a  lecture  room,  three  labora- 
tories for  physiology,  morphology  and  the  general  course,  respec- 
tively, offices,  and  a  dark  room  for  physiological  and  photographic 
purposes.  The  outfit  of  the  department  consists  of  the  usual  equip- 
ment of  microscopes,  both  of  European  and  American  make,  an 
Edinger  drawing  apparatus,  microtomes,  paraffine  baths,  sterilizers, 
a  large-sized  incubator,  instruments  of  precision  for  physiological 
experiments,  and  the  necessary  chemical  apparatus,  balances,  etc. 
There  is  a  herbarium  for  teaching  purposes  only,  mainly  of  the 
local  flora ;  a  teaching  collection  of  preserved  specimens  for  illus- 
trating lectures;  a  relatively  large  collection  preserved  in  fluid  for 
work  in  floral  organography,  representing  mainly  the  local  plants; 
charts  and  a  reference  library,  which  includes  access  to  the  files  of 
a  number  of  periodicals. 

On  the  fourth  floor,  in  the  center  and  extending  to  the  east 
wing,  are  the  laboratories,  lecture  room  and  offices  of  the  zoology- 
department.  There  is  a  large  laboratory  for  the  elementary  course, 
a  smaller  one  for  the  advanced  work,  and  a  physiological  laboratory. 
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with  a  number  of  smaller  rooms  used  for  preparation  and  storage. 
There  is  the  usual  outfit  of  microscopes  and  accessory  apparatus, 
microtomes,  paraffine  and  water  baths,  and  kymographs  and  other 
precision  apparatus  for  graphic  work  in  physiology.  The  reference 
library  is  distributed  among  the  laboratories.  Teaching  collections 
of  specimens,  including  skeletons,  preparations,  models,  slides  and 
charts,  complete  the  equipment.  On  the  same  wing  are  rooms 
devoted  to  experimental  psychology.  The  laboratory  is  equipped 
with  a  lamp  battery  for  electrical  supply,  models  of  brain  and  sense 
organs,  chonoscopes,  tachistoscopes,  color  wheels,  gravity  chronom- 
eters, fall  exposure  screens,  plethysmographs,  kymographs,  perim- 
eters and  devices  for  recording  speed,  acuracy,  and  steadiness  of 
movement.  There  is  also  the  usual  equipment  for  the  study  of 
auditory,  visual,  tactual,  gustatory  and  olfactory  sensations. 

The  chemical  laboratories  fill  the  west  wing  of  this  floor.  There 
is  a  lecture  room,  a  large  laboratory  for  elementary  work,  a  room 
for  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis,  a  general  organic  labora- 
tory and  one  for  special  work,  a  balance  room,  store  room,  and  offices 
for  the  instructors.  The  laboratories  are  supplied  with  hoods  with 
forced  draft,  the  usual  apparatus  for  elementary  work,  and  sufficient 
equipment  for  inorganic  and  organic  analysis,  including  electrolytic 
apparatus,  combustion  furnaces,  spectroscope,  balances,  etc.  There 
is  as  well  a  vacuum  distillation  apparatus,  and  instruments  for  phy- 
sical chemical  determinations.  A  reference  library  for  the  use  of 
the  students  is  kept  in  one  of  the  offices  and  includes  the  necessary 
reference  books  as  well  as  files  of  some  of  the  important  journals. 
For  lecture  work  there  is  an  outfit  of  demonstration  apparatus  and 
small  collections  of  minerals  and  the  elements. 

In  all,  Barnard  College  has  some  twenty  lecture  rooms,  three  of 
which  seat  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  the  rest  averaging  about 
forty-five,  with  some  rooms  accommodating  as  few  as  twenty  and 
others  as  many  as  eighty.  Most  of  the  laboratories  form  suites 
of  from  three  to  four  good-sized  rooms  with  two  or  more  small 
rooms  for  special  purposes.  The  instructors'  offices  total  thirty- 
two  and  often  are  occupied  by  two,  or  sometimes  even  by  three, 
instructors.  Besides  these  there  are  the  administrative  offices, 
library,  and  so  forth,  which  have  been  specially  mentioned. 
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Brooks  Hall,  which  stands  upon  the  south  end  of  the  plot  of 
ground  already  referred  to  and  at  present  the  only  building  thereon, 
is  the  dormitory  for  the  college.  It  is  the  central  unit  of  a  larger 
building  which  is  planned  for  the  future.  While  in  architecture 
it  falls  in  well  with  the  general  style  of  the  college  buildings  proper, 
it  is  of  a  more  modern  type,  being  of  the  latest  fire-proof  steel  con- 
struction. It  has  ninety-seven  rooms  for  students,  capable  of  use 
singly  or  in  various  combinations  as  suites.  All  of  the  rooms  have 
outside  light  and  exposure.  The  lowest  floor  is  given  over  largely 
to  the  ample  kitchens  and  store  rooms.  Above,  on  the  main  floor, 
is  the  dining-room,  a  handsome  well  lighted  and  high-studded  room, 
in  which  the  students  are  accommodated  at  small  tables  seating  eight. 
Giving  off  from  this  room  at  the  east  end  is  a  parlor,  which  in 
turn  connects  with  smaller  parlors.  The  mezzanine  floor  contains 
the  guest  rooms,  more  parlors  and  the  rooms  of  the  hall  officers. 
The  top  or  ninth  floor  is  largely  taken  up  with  the  servants'  quar- 
ters, but  a  portion  is  so  arranged  as  to  form  an  isolated  infirmary. 
The  whole  building  is  substantially  furnished  and,  though  not  lux- 
urious, affords  every  comfort  which  the  student  should  properly 
expect.  The  northern  end  of  the  field,  known  as  Milbank  quad- 
rangle, is  given  over  to  tennis  courts  and  a  basket-ball  field,  while  on 
a  terrace  above  them  is  a  garden  gracefully  laid  out  in  shrubbery. 

Barnard  is  fortunate  in  possessing  an  adequate  extent  of  land 
for  future  development,  exceedingly  so  when  one  considers  what 
land  values  are  in  New  York  City.  The  field  upon  which  Brooks 
Hall  stands  will  accommodate  a  very  considerable  number  of  build- 
ings with  generous  space  between,  when  considered  from  a  metro- 
politan standpoint.  The  college  buildings  proper,  while  exception- 
ally compact  and  on  the  whole  excellently  planned,  cannot  as  they 
are  today  suffice  much  longer  the  needs  of  the  college.  More  and 
larger  lecture  rooms  are  urgently  required;  larger  studies,  better 
provision  for  rooms  for  social  purposes,  a  gymnasium,  and  larger 
laboratories,  are  all  needed  even  now,  without  taking  into  account 
future  growth.  It  cannot  be  long  before  these  needs  will  be  sup- 
plied. The  plan  for  this  physical  development  has  been  carefully 
considered  and  there  only  remains  the  finding  of  the  wherewithal 
to  carry  it  out  as  the  circumstances  demand. 

Herbert  M.  Richards 
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STUDENT  LIFE  AT  BARNARD 

ABOUT  ten  years  ago,  Mrs.  Henry  Wise  Miller  said  in  an  article 
on  "  Social  life  at  Barnard  "  in  the  Quarterly  :  "  At  present 
the  preponderating  element  in  the  dormitories  is  not  the  under- 
graduate, but  rather  the  graduate  and  the  special  student,  while 
Barnard  remains  dominated  by  the  girl  who  goes  home  at  night." 
The  first  of  these  statements  is  no  longer  true.  The  second  still 
holds,  and  is  now,  as  it  was  ten  years  ago,  the  most  important  factor 
in  determining  the  course  of  student  activities  at  Barnard.  In  1909, 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  out  of  the  five  hundred  students  were 
"  day  scholars  " ;  some  sixty  or  seventy  of  them  were  commuters ; 
and  it  is  needless  to  add  that  life  at  a  girls'  college  dominated  by 
day  scholars  is  very  different  from  that  of  an  out-of-town  college 
like  Vassar  or  Smith,  where  the  girl  who  goes  home  at  night  is  the 
exception,  not  the  rule.  So  often  an  outsider,  when  told  of  the 
many  advantages  of  a  city  college  says  pityingly,  "  Yes,  very  nice 
indeed;  but  you  don't  get  college  life  there,  do  you?",  having  in 
mind,  apparently,  a  picture  of  a  group  of  pretty  girls  in  various 
costumes,  gathered  in  a  "  cozy,  softly-lighted  dormitory  room " 
perpetually  cooking  fudge  in  a  chafing  dish.  The  defender  of 
Barnard  usually  replies  "  Yes  we  do,  but  not  the  kind  you  mean !  " 
and,  unilluminated,  the  inquirer  decides  that  Barnard  has  evidently 
a  very  inferior  kind  of  college  life. 

A  glance  at  the  catalogue  and  the  student  publications  at  Bar- 
nard would  seem  to  show  that  the  students'  activities  are  very  much 
like  those  of  any  other  girls'  college.  There  are  the  usual  four 
classes ;  "  sister-class  "  affection  is  strongly  emphasized,  and  rivalry 
between  Evens  and  Odds  kept  up  by  basket-ball  and  hockey  contests. 
Mysteries  and  Greek  Games.  There  is  the  usual  number  of  college 
publications,  and  perhaps  a  larger  number  of  dramatic  perform- 
ances. Dances — including  a  Junior  Prom — class-parties,  and  teas 
are  frequent.  Most  of  all,  the  outsider  notices,  by  her  glance  at  the 
Mortarboard,  that  there  are  numerous  college  organizations,  and 
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she  wonders  how  the  girl  who  goes  home  at  night  ever  finds  time 
to  do  all  the  things  evidently  done  at  Barnard.  At  least  twelve  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  societies  flourish;  in  some  cases  there  is  more  than 
one  representative  of  each  kind.  The  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  manages  a  wide  variety  of  religious  activities — Bible 
study,  philanthropic  work,  etc.  Students  especially  interested  in 
certain  departments  may  belong  to  a  Deutscher  Kreis  or  a  Societe 
Frangaise,  a  Classical  Club,  a  Philosophical  Club  or  a  very  exclusive 
English  Club.  For  the  musically  inclined  there  is  a  mandolin  club 
and  a  glee  club.  "  The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  " 
may,  if  they  wish,  be  members  of  the  Suffrage  League  or  the 
Socialist  Club ;  and  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of 
students  belong  to  the  eight  national  fraternities. 

Truly  this  is  an  enormous  number  of  activities  to  be  carried  on 
by  the  five  hundred  girls  in  a  city  institution!  And  yet  it  is  just 
because  Barnard  is  a  city  institution  that  so  many  organizations 
have  grown  up.  When  the  college  moved  to  its  present  quarters 
on  Morningside  Heights  and  began  to  attract  large  numbers  of  stu- 
dents, the  girls  seemed  to  feel  that  Barnard  must  immediately  be 
perfect  in  every  way ;  that  college  spirit  must  be  fostered  by  mould- 
ing the  social  life  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire ;  and  that  the  only  way 
to  turn  this  heterogeneous  group  of  busy  girls  into  a  college  com- 
munity, was  to  establish  exactly  as  many  organizations  as  one  would 
find  at  the  other  colleges — at  Vassar,  Wellesley,  or  Bryn  Mawr. 
The  girls  felt — and  rightly — that  Barnard  was  attracting  a  wider 
range  of  students  than  any  other  college;  for  two  extremes  were 
represented — not  only  the  girl  who  could  not  afford  to  go  away, 
but  also  the  girl  who  wanted  to  "  do  society  "  and  get  an  A.B.  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  Something  had  to  be  done  to  bring  the  va- 
rious elements  together  and  to  infuse  into  them  a  certain  amount 
of  college  spirit.  Consequently  numerous  societies  and  fraternities 
sprang  up ;  and  each  class  incorporated  into  its  constitution  an  article 
to  enforce  the  giving  of  a  class  party  once  every  six  weeks.  An 
absence  of  sociability  was  thus  declared  unconstitutional! 

Of  course  everything  simmered  down  after  a  time,  and  Barnard 
girls  began  to  realize  that  a  very  fine  and  natural  sort  of  college 
spirit  was  growing  up  without,  apparently,  needing  to  be  fostered. 
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Still,  most  of  the  organizations  had  come  to  stay ;  and  at  present  a 
popular  junior  or  senior  has  very  little  time  for  herself  if  she  tries 
to  give  each  one  of  these  numerous  college  interests  a  share  of  her 
attention.  Fairly  heavy  studies  take  up  most  of  her  time.  She 
cannot  give  her  evenings  to  her  college  friends,  as  a  girl  in  a  large 
dormitory  college  can.  Student  affairs  are  discussed  between 
classes,  at  noon-time,  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
After  her  morning  classes,  the  girl  tries  to  do  everything  at  once. 
She  goes  upstairs  to  song-practice  and  wonders,  as  she  joins  in  the 
vehement  "  Rah,  rah  for  dear  old  Barnard! " ,  why  the  dean  wants 
to  see  her  immediately.  She  hurries  to  the  office,  has  a  fifteen- 
minute  interview,  and  dashes  to  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  committee  meeting. 
After  despatching  this  business  some  one  begs  her  to  "  come  and 
Boston  in  the  theater."  Just  as  she  is  in  the  midst  of  a  complicated 
dance,  the  business  manager  of  the  monthly  pounces  upon  her,  an- 
nounces breathlessly  that  the  printer  has  not  sent  the  Bear  yet ;  and 
the  girl  departs  to  reason  with  the  printer.  She  returns  to  college 
in  time  for  a  two  o'clock  class ;  about  three  o'clock  she  makes  for  the 
basement  lunchroom  and  implores  the  accommodating  Mrs.  Jameson 
to  give  her  something  to  eat. 

It  seems  wonderful  that  in  such  a  feverish  sort  of  community 
any  academic  spirit  could  arise,  any  love  of  learning,  any  real  and 
natural  intercourse  between  students.  But  all  these  things  have 
arisen  and,  of  late,  have  begun  to  grow  tremendously  in  importance 
and  influence.  Everyone  is  heartily  sick  of  trying  to  do  many 
things  at  once  and  of  dissipating  her  energies  over  a  wide  range  of 
interests — whether  these  interests  are  her  studies  or  her  social 
affairs.  Barnard  girls  are  "  going  back  to  nature."  They  seem  to 
feel  now  that  Barnard  can  never  be  like  a  large  country  college  or 
have  the  same  sort  of  college  life ;  but  they  also  feel  that  its  differ- 
ence from  other  girls'  colleges  is  in  many  ways  a  thing  to  be  proud 
of,  and  that  through  its  contact  with  a  great  university  and  a  great 
city  it  can  and  does  develop  the  finest  and  sanest  student  life  to  be 
found  in  American  colleges.  This  is  the  feeling  now  dominating 
Barnard;  and  it  is  finding  expression  in  a  general  relaxation  of  the 
efforts  to  aggrandize  the  various  organizations  and  activities.  The 
girls  are  letting  these  things  grow  up  naturally  without  artificial 
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stimulation.  The  Philosophy  Club,  the  Classical  Club  and  the  Eng- 
lish Club  have  all  become  elective  societies,  open  only  to  those  who 
have  shown  a  real  and  definite  interest  in  philosophy,  classics  or 
English.  Fraternities  have  abolished  all  rushing  and  have  adopted 
as  their  slogan  "  natural  intercourse."  Girls  are  taking  fewer 
courses  and  devoting  more  time  to  each.  Fortunately  the  rules  of 
the  self-government  body — student  council — have  always  been  few 
and  simple;  but  the  council  has  done  its  part  in  furthering  the  "  back 
to  nature  "  movement  by  adopting  a  point  system  for  office  holding 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  too  much  work  to  be  put  upon  the 
shoulders  of  one  popular  and  capable  girl. 

The  general  result  of  all  this  has  been  to  strengthen  everyone's 
enthusiasm  for  her  own  particular  interest.  Barnard  girls  have 
a  way  of  getting  tremendously  enthusiastic  about  anything  they 
do.  The  interclass  hockey  games  are  watched  as  breathlessly  as 
if  they  were  intercollegiate  football.  Dramatics  have  increased  in 
popularity  as  the  performances  have  decreased  in  number.  Never 
were  there  more  appreciative  audiences  than  those  which  crowd  the 
Brinckerhoff  Theater  when  the  juniors  give  "  D'Arcy  of  the 
Guards  "  or  the  sophomores  present  "  The  Little  Minister  " — on  the 
tiny  and  now  well-worn  stage.  For  many  years  someone  has  always 
been  "going  to  make  something  out  of  the  Bulletin  (the  weekly 
newspaper)  and  the  Bear  (the  literary  monthly)."  Now,  at  last, 
the  girls  are  hoping  that  they  will  really  be  good  and  worth  the 
time  spent  on  them.  Dances  and  teas  are  still  as  important  as 
ever.  At  this  season  Barnard  is  living  through  a  veritable  carouse 
of  teas ;  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  serves  on  Monday  afternoons,  the  seniors 
on  Tuesday,  The  Undergraduate  Association  on  Wednesday  and 
any  others  on  Thursday  and  Friday.  To  these  and  to  the  large 
semi-annual  teas,  the  girls  come  to  talk  over  the  all-absorbing 
problems  of  Barnard  life;  younger  sisters  come  to  view  Barnard; 
and  each  professor  presents  himself,  "  accompanied,"  as  Mrs.  Miller 
has  said,  "  by  his  wife  and  a  fixed  determination  not  to  talk  shop." 
But  most  of  all,  the  girls  show  their  enthusiasm  by  their  attitude 
toward  their  courses  of  study.  Perhaps  each  girl  is  a  little  too 
much  absorbed  in  her  own  individual  advancement ;  but  then,  all  are 
unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  Barnard,  by  reason  of  its  connection 
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with  Columbia  University,  has  the  finest  faculty  to  be  found  in  any 
girls'  college  in  the  country.  However  much  the  girls  may  disagree 
on  other  matters,  they  all  agree  in  being  proud  of  their  instructors 
and  of  their  instructors'  achievements.  The  girls  are  apt  to  idealize 
their  favorite  courses.  No  one  would  dare  hint  that  the  class  dis- 
cussions in  Philosophy  61  are  not  matters  of  life  and  death  or  that 
the  ultimate  fate  of  Europe  is  not  discovered  in  the  great  course  in 
"  the  making  of  history."  The  sophomore  briefs  decide  all  the 
questions  of  the  day,  from  the  advisability  of  vivisection  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  a  central  bank.  Everyone  knows  that  "  daily  themes  " 
is  most  valuable  training,  and  that  the  oracular  comments  made  on 
the  themes  either  exalt  you  eternally  for  your  cleverness  or  condemn 
you  absolutely  for  your  hopeless  inanity. 

Yet  no  one  is  morbidly  serious — far  from  it!  A  Barnard  girl 
without  a  large  and  vigorous  sense  of  humor  is  an  anomaly  and  is 
apt  to  be  a  pariah.  Very  seldom  does  one  find  in  Barnard  that 
extremely  unpleasant  type,  the  girl  whose  feelings  are  always  get- 
ting hurt.  Everyone  is  used  to  and  expects  severe  criticism,  and 
everyone  tries  to  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  No  one  is  ever 
offended  at  the  curtain  lectures  delivered  through  the  press  by  the 
editors  of  the  Bulletin  and  the  Bear;  nor  those  delivered  orally  by 
Mrs.  Liggett.  Besides,  everybody  gets  a  chance  to  talk  back  in  the 
Mortarboard.  The  well-meaning  and  scientifically  hygienic  lunch- 
room calls  forth  a  good  deal  of  criticism;  but  Barnard  girls  have 
grown  to  take  even  the  lunch-room  with  a  sense  of  humor;  so  that 
now  when  a  girl  asks  hungrily  if  there's  anything  good  for  dessert 
and  the  waitress  replies  that  it  was  ice  cream  but  she  thinks  it's 
bananas, — even  then  the  girl  remains  tranquil  and  contented.  And 
in  spite  of  their  fondness  for  their  idealized  seminar  course,  the 
"  makers  of  history  "  take  all  the  scofBng  remarks  of  cynical  seniors 
in  very  good  part, — and  continue  to  cut  out  their  newspaper  clip- 
pings and  to  dream  of  the  Lloyd  George  budget. 

With  such  a  vigorous  student  life  growing  up,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  Barnard  is  calling  for  a  students'  building.  The  Brinckerhoff 
Theater  is  used  as  a  class-room,  a  dance-hall,  a  chapel  and  an  audi- 
torium ;  the  faculty  room  is  also  used  as  a  seminar  room  for  History 
9-10;  the  undergraduate  study  is  a  reception  hall  and  an  auditorium. 
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The  class-rooms 'are  used  as  dressing  rooms  when  evening  dances 
are  held.  It  is  hard  for  five  hundred  girls  to  be  put  into  one  build- 
ing, told  to  do  both  their  working  and  their  playing  there,  and  then 
cautioned  that  play  must  never  interfere  with  work.  The  erection 
of  a  student  building  will  give  Barnard  a  chance  to  expand  its 
various  activities  to  their  normal  size,  and  will  develop  the  already 
vigorous  social  life.  Of  course  the  dormitory.  Brooks  Hall,  has 
done  a  great  deal  toward  giving  Barnard  the  home-like  atmosphere 
necessary  to  a  city  college.  The  rooms  are  prettily  furnished  and 
the  dormitory  girls  take  pride  in  making  them  attractive.  The 
weary  commuter  often  stops  at  Brooks  before  she  starts  home,  to 
rest  a  while  in  a  friend's  study,  to  make  some  candy  with  a  set  of 
hungry  girls  in  one  of  the  kitchenettes,  or  to  take  tea  with  Miss 
Weeks  in  the  charming  parlor.  Everyone  is  always  cordial  at 
Brooks ;  and  the  stray  visitor  is  welcomed  to  dinner  there  as  if  she 
belonged  to  the  family.  Brooks  Hall  is  still  small  enough  to  be 
home-like.  It  has  its  own  self-government  committee,  but  only  a 
few  simple  rules  are  made  or  insisted  upon — rules  about  quiet  in  the 
halls  after  ten  o'clock  and  regulations  about  chaperonage.  The 
building,  like  Milbank  Hall,  is  beautifully  finished  and  will  be  out- 
wardly attractive  when  it  has  its  wings  and  thus  harmonizes  with 
Milbank.  But  somehow  it  is  just  the  right  size  now,  and  is  beau- 
tiful enough  to  the  girls  who  live  there. 

Young  as  it  is,  Barnard  is  beginning  to  roll  up  traditions. 
There  is  a  decidedly  close  bond  between  undergraduates  and  alum- 
nae; for  though  the  graduates  actually  see  very  little  of  the  younger 
girls,  the  influence  of  their  opinions  is  strongly  felt  throughout 
the  college.  Both  grads  and  undergrads  have  a  never-ending, 
never-changing  fondness  for  the  buildings  and  the  grounds  and  the 
campus  and  the  "  lordly  Hudson."  Every  girl  at  Barnard  is  proud 
of  the  "  stately  columned  way  "  in  Milbank  Hall,  and  a  strong 
sentiment  is  even  growing  up  about  the  rooms  and  the  class  studies. 
The  senior  study  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  places,  for  there  is  the 
great  senior  sofa.  Four  girls  are  always  ensconced  on  that  sofa. 
It  doesn't  matter  who  the  four  may  be  or  what  they  talk  about — 
somehow  the  little  group  on  the  sofa  always  starts  the  great  dis- 
cussions of  the  senior  study.     They  stop  at  nothing — woman  suf- 
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f  rage,  Pelleas  and  Melisande,  Platonic  philosophy,  the  cut  of  a  pro- 
fessor's coat,  or  the  intricacies  of  his  character,  the  English  budget 
and  junior  ball  gowns — all  are  discussed  by  the  tribunal  of  four  on 
the  sofa  and  final  judgments  are  passed — only  to  be  rejected  by 
the  next  group  to  occupy  the  position  of  authority. 

The  girls  are  proud  of  their  buildings  and  of  their  faculty;  of 
their  graduates  and  their  seniors ;  in  fact,  they  are  all  bound  up  heart 
and  soul  in  the  little  community  on  Morningside  Heights.  Prob- 
ably Barnard  girls  will  always  be  too  busy  to  talk  about  their  fond- 
ness or  to  sentimentalize  much  over  their  surroundings;  but  their 
feeling  has  been  well  expressed  in  the  farewell  song  of  the  class 
of  1909: 

Again  the  Palisades  grow  dark, 

The  morning  winds  have  left  our  heights, 
Our  river  shows  a  gleam  of  gold 

And  one  by  one  spring  up  far  lights. 
How  oft  those  lights  have  called  us  home, 

How  well  we  know  that  sunset  flare ! 
O  classmates,  shall  we  ever  find 
New  hills,  new  rivers  quite  so  fair? 
O,  1909,  dear  1909, 
Our  praises  fail  that  would  be  thine, 
We  cannot  say  on  this  last  day. 
How  we  have  loved  thee,  1909! 

Harriet  Ruth  Fox,  1910 


THE    BARNARD    ALUMNA 

THE  Associate  Alumnae  of  Barnard  College  has  some  peculiar- 
ities distinguishing  it  from  most  other  alumnae  organizations. 
Formed  in  January,  1895,  by  the  fifteen  graduates  comprised  in 
the  classes  of  '93  and  '94,  the  association  at  first  grew  but  slowly, 
gaining  only  eight  members  in  '95,  eighteen  in  '96,  and  twenty- 
two  in  '97.  It  was  thus  a  small  and  intimate  organization;  and, 
as  the  members  were  almost  all  residents  of  New  York  City  or  the 
immediate  vicinity,  it  was  possible  for  them  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  one  another  and  with  their  college.  This  close  relation  and 
concentration,  impossible  in  the  case  of  those  institutions  that  draw 
their  students  from  a  wide  area,  has  continued  even  in  later  years, 
and  has  differentiated  our  organization  from  those  of  other  col- 
leges, making  possible,  in  proportion  to  our  youth  and  comparative 
smallness  of  numbers,  a  considerable  amount  of  useful  work. 

After  the  removal  of  the  college  to  Morningside  Heights,  in 
1897,  the  size  of  our  classes  rapidly  increased,  until  now  we  add  to 
the  alumnae  roll  nearly  one  hundred  names  each  year.  Of  the  800 
students  who  have  been  graduated  from  Barnard,  640  retain  mem- 
bership in  the  Associate  Alumnae.  Though  the  vast  majority  still 
reside  in  and  about  New  York  City,  an  ever-increasing  number  now 
scatter  after  graduation  to  distant  parts  of  the  country.  About  60 
now  live  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  New  York.  To  adapt 
itself  to  these  changing  conditions,  our  association  is  altering  its 
organization  and  its  methods.  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
state  of  New  York  in  1901,  until  very  recently  we  have  elected  offi- 
cers and  transacted  all  business  at  our  annual  meeting  held  at  the 
college.  The  control  of  affairs  has  thus  been  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  resident  members.  But  during  the  last  year  we  have  altered 
our  by-laws  so  that  officers  are  elected  by  mailed  ballot,  thus  giving 
non-residents  a  voice  in  the  government.  We  are  also  making 
efforts  to  get  into  communication  with  our  graduates  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  organizing  Barnard  clubs  in  other 
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cities,  and  in  various  ways  keeping  all  the  alumnae  in  closer  touch 
with  the  college. 

The  association  is  at  present  well  organized  under  a  board  of 
directors,  with  the  usual  officers,  standing  committees  on  finance, 
statistics,  students'  aid,  and  membership,  and  a  number  of  special 
committees  investigating  and  carrying  on  various  lines  of  work. 
The  finances  have  within  recent  years  been  systematized  in  a  careful 
and  businesslike  manner.  At  the  beginning  of  every  fiscal  year  the 
finance  committee  draws  up  an  annual  budget,  and  so  far  our  ex- 
penditures have  come  well  within  the  sums  appropriated.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  roll  of  our  presidents  since  the  founding  of  the  asso- 
ciation: Alice  Mapelsden  Keys,  '93,  Agnes  Irwin  Baldwin  (Mrs. 
Charles  S.),  '94,  Ella  Fitzgerald  Bryson  (Mrs.  Frank  G.),  '94, 
Mary  Stuart  Pullman,  '93,  Eva  Sherwood  Potter,  '96,  Florence 
Colgate  Speranza  (Mrs.  Gino  C),  '95,  Alice  Goddard  Chase,  '96, 
Madalene  Heroy  Woodward  (Mrs.  Robert  S.,  jr.),  '01,  Aurelie  M. 
Reynaud,  '99. 

Living,  as  most  of  us  do,  near  Barnard,  we  have  always  been 
acutely  conscious  of  the  needs  of  the  college,  and  have  striven,  so 
far  as  our  small  resources  would  allow,  to  help  her  in  every  way. 
The  need  for  buildings  and  equipmicnt  has  almost  always  been  a 
pressing  one.  Though  we  have  never  yet  been  able  to  raise  the 
large  amount  of  money  necessary  for  the  erection  of  a  building  in 
New  York  City,  we  have  in  a  small  way  aided  in  this  line.  As 
early  as  1897  the  association,  then  only  forty  in  number,  raised  by 
a  garden  party  over  twenty-eight  hundred  dollars  for  our  new 
buildings.  This  was  devoted  to  the  decoration  and  equipment  of 
the  reading  room  in  memory  of  Miss  Ella  Weed,  chairman  of  the 
academic  committee  during  the  first  years  of  Barnard.  This  hand- 
some room  was  for  some  years  given  over  by  the  trustees  to  the  care 
of  the  alumnae,  who  supervised  its  furnishing  and  made  the  neces- 
sary repairs.  But  as  the  library  grew,  it  spread  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Ella  Weed  room.  The  old  arrangement  is  no  longer 
possible,  and  the  whole  library  is  now  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
alumnae,  regularly  organized  under  the  control  of  the  college.  We 
still,  however,  feel  the  vital  importance  of  this  feature  of  Barnard, 
and  contribute  so  far  as  we  can  to  its  growth.     We  are  devoting 
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to  the  purchase  of  duplicate  copies  of  reference  books  the  income 
from  a  fund  of  three  thousand  dollars  now  in  our  treasury,  and 
several  classes,  notably  '03  and  '04,  have  made  generous  gifts  of 
books  and  equipment. 

Other  classes  as  well  have,  on  graduation,  presented  to  the  col- 
lege useful  and  ornamental  furnishings  for  our  buildings.  But 
our  most  ambitious  achievement  in  this  line  was  the  organization 
and  management  of  our  "  temporary  dormitory  "  or  Barnard  hall 
of  residence.  When  Fiske  Hall  was  given  over  to  classroom  uses, 
the  college  was  for  several  years  without  a  dormitory.  Though 
the  alumnae  have  generally  felt,  I  think,  that  Barnard  is  and  always 
will  be  on  the  whole  essentially  a  non-residential  college,  we  never- 
theless felt  keenly  the  desirability  of  attracting  and  providing  for 
students  coming  from  distant  parts,  and  also  of  having  a  residen- 
tial center  for  college  life.  Our  association  therefore  determined 
to  make  an  effort  to  provide  Barnard  with  a  dormitory.  After  an 
unsuccessful  endeavor  to  secure  from  wealthy  men  the  money  for  a 
permanent  building,  we  decided  to  attempt  the  establishment  and 
management  of  a  temporary  hall  of  residence  under  the  direction 
of  the  alumnae.  By  raising  a  guarantee  fund  of  five  thousand 
dollars,  we  persuaded  the  trustees  to  assume  the  formal  obliga- 
tions of  the  establishment,  with  the  understanding  that  the  alumnae 
were  to  be  actually  responsible  for  the  financing  and  management 
of  the  enterprise.  Two  floors,  consisting  of  forty-six  rooms,  were 
rented  in  an  apartment  house  near  the  college,  structural  alterations 
were  made  to  suit  the  requirements  of  a  dormitory,  the  rooms  were 
furnished,  the  house  matron  and  staff  engaged,  and  during  the  year 
1 906- 1 907  the  management  of  the  institution  was  carried  on  by  an 
alumnas  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Carita  Spencer,  '02. 
All  the  rooms  were  rented  and  there  was  a  waiting  list.  Mean- 
while the  trustees  had  made  plans  for  a  permanent  hall  of  residence, 
and,  in  the  fall  of  1907,  to  the  delight  of  us  all,  Brooks  Hall  was 
ready  for  occupancy.  After  a  most  satisfactory  year,  our  tem- 
porary dormitory  was  therefore  closed.  From  the  five  thousand 
dollar  guarantee  fund,  there  remained  a  balance  of  nearly  three 
thousand  dollars.  Of  this  successful  achievement  in  housekeeping 
on  a  large  scale  we  are  very  proud. 
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In  several  other  matters  we  have,  through  our  close  contact 
with  undergraduate  affairs,  been  able  to  perceive,  and  at  least  at- 
tempt to  satisfy,  the  needs  of  the  students.  Our  committee  on 
undergraduate  athletics  was  led  to  investigate  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  undergraduates,  and  discovered  that  the  standard  at 
Barnard  was  not  as  high  as  it  should  be.  Finding  that  the  trustees 
were  not  yet  ready  to  provide  funds  for  courses  in  physical  educa- 
tion, the  alumnae  offered  to  supply  the  money  necessary  to  secure 
an  instructor  for  several  periods  each  week.  This  plan  was  carried 
on  for  about  two  years,  until  the  trustees,  appreciating  the  real 
need  for  this  training,  regularly  established  courses  in  physical  edu- 
cation. 

Closely  connected  with  this  work  was  our  investigation,  during 
the  winter  of  1907-1908,  of  the  complaints  concerning  the  Barnard 
lunch-room,  and  the  methods  in  use  in  the  lunch-rooms  of  other 
institutions.  The  results  of  these  investigations  were  embodied  in 
a  report  which  recommended  a  change  in  the  system  then  in  use,  and 
the  employment  of  a  trained  woman  to  manage  the  lunch-room 
under  the  direction  of  the  college  authorities.  On  considering  the 
matter,  the  trustees  adopted  this  plan,  which  is  now  in  the  second 
year  of  successful  operation. 

One  of  the  earliest  established  and  most  actively  supported  of 
our  plans  for  helping  the  undergraduates  has  been  our  students' 
aid  fund.  This  is  loaned,  after  careful  investigation  by  the  com- 
mittee in  charge,  to  deserving  and  needy  students,  to  help  them 
complete  their  college  course.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
mittee in  1899,  thirty-four  girls  in  all  have  been  assisted,  and  so 
far  all  loans  have  been  repaid  with  interest.  By  means  of  several 
benefit  performances  and  other  entertainments,  and  by  contribu- 
tions from  classes  and  individuals,  the  fund  has  been  increased  to 
nearly  six  thousand  dollars. 

We  have  always  been  eager  to  keep  in  intimate  touch  with  un- 
dergraduate life,  so  that  we  may  understand  the  changing  condi- 
tions and  needs  of  the  Barnard  of  today,  and  also  so  that  we  may 
become  acquainted  with  the  students  individually,  and  make  them 
desirous  of  joining  us  in  our  work  after  graduation.  To  carry  out 
these  purposes  we  have  lately  organized  a  committee  on  student 
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activities,  consisting  of  twenty  members,  who  attend  the  social,  dra- 
matic, and  athletic  events  at  Barnard,  meet  the  students  in  a  natural 
and  friendly  way,  and  report  to  our  directors  any  needs  of  the  col- 
lege which  they  may  discover  and  think  we  can  perhaps  satisfy. 

Most  of  our  energies,  it  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  account, 
are  devoted  to  helping  the  undergraduates  as  far  as  we  can.  But 
we  also  give  some  attention  to  our  alumnae.  Our  most  important 
work  in  this  line  is  our  newly  established  alumnae  employment 
bureau,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  secure  desirable  positions  for  our 
graduates.  Opened  in  December,  1909,  during  the  first  month  of 
its  existence  it  received  applications  from  forty  alumnae  wishing 
employment,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  work  for  twelve  of  these. 
The  committee  in  charge,  with  Alice  Duer  Miller  (Mrs.  Henry 
Wise),  '99,  as  chairman,  is  desirous  of  opening  up  new  lines  of 
employment  for  our  alumnae,  and  is  already  securing  interesting 
light  on  the  possibilities  of  work  for  graduates  of  women's  colleges. 

To  the  social  side  of  alumnae  life  we  have  also  devoted  some 
attention.  The  concentration  of  our  members  in  and  about  New 
York  makes  it  possible  to  gather  a  considerable  proportion  of  our 
number  on  social  occasions.  For  several  years,  continuing  the 
enthusiasm  for  dramatics  so  strong  in  undergraduate  Barnard,  we 
gave  alumnae  plays.  Though  these  performances  were  very  credi- 
table, the  difficulty  of  getting  the  graduates  together  for  rehearsals 
proved  so  great,  and  the  strain  on  the  cast  and  the  committee  so 
serious,  that  since  1905  no  alumnae  play  has  been  given.  At  the 
annual  business  meeting  in  October,  the  luncheon  during  the 
Christmas  holidays,  and  the  commencement  day  reception,  at  which 
the  seniors  are  welcomed  into  our  association,  a  large  number  of 
our  members  are  able  to  reunite  at  Barnard  and  revive  within  the 
college  walls  the  memories  of  their  undergraduate  days.  Our 
class  organizations  are  also  important  and  active,  holding  some- 
times as  many  as  four  reunions  a  year,  and  often  carrying  on,  inde- 
pendently of  the  general  association,  some  work  for  the  benefit 
of  the  college. 

The  close  and  affectionate  ties  which  have  always  bound  to- 
gether Barnard  and  her  graduates  have  been  much  strengthened 
by  the  generous  response  of  the  trustees  to  our  interest  in  college 
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affairs.  In  1897,  only  four  years  after  our  first  class  was  grad- 
uated, they  granted  our  request  for  an  elected  representative  upon 
their  board, — a  privilege  accorded  in  many  other  colleges  only  after 
long  years  of  consideration  and  negotiation.  After  some  delay 
necessitated  by  the  revision  of  the  college  charter,  Florence  Col- 
gate, '95,  now  Mrs.  Gino  C.  Speranza,  took  her  seat  as  our  first 
alumnje  trustee.  At  the  expiration  of  her  four  year  term  she  was 
succeeded  by  Ella  Fitzgerald  Bryson  (Mrs.  Frank  G.),  '94,  who 
was  in  turn  followed  by  Mary  Stuart  Pullman,  '93,  our  present  rep- 
resentative upon  the  board.  The  trustees  have  also  elected  as  regu- 
lar and  permanent  members  two  alumnae, — Mrs.  Speranza,  whom 
we  first  chose,  and  Janet  McCook  Whitman  (Mrs.  Malcolm  D.), 
'02,  whose  recent  death  is  a  severe  loss  to  us  and  to  Barnard. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  conclude  with  some  statistics  as  to  the 
present  occupations  of  our  graduates,  but  unfortunately  the  facts 
now  being  collected  for  our  five-yearly  report  are  not  yet  available, 
and  those  published  in  the  last  issue  are  now  of  little  value.  From 
the  somewhat  incomplete  data  at  hand  it  appears  that  of  our  eight 
hundred  graduates  174  have  married.  In  considering  this  record, 
one  should  bear  in  mind  the  large  size  of  our  recent  classes,  as  com- 
pared with  the  earlier  ones.  One  hundred  of  our  alumnae  graduated 
only  last  June.  No  divorces  are  chronicled  in  our  records.  In 
view  of  recent  discussions,  it  would  be  desirable  also  to  have  sta- 
tistics as  to  the  number  of  children  bom  in  these  marriages. 
Five  years  ago,  there  were  twenty-nine  children  to  fifty-one  mar- 
riages; but  the  facts  concerning  the  present  record  are  not  yet 
available.  According  to  the  1905  report,  the  occupations  of  our 
graduates  were  already  various.  Teachers  were  of  course  the 
most  numerous, — 121  out  of  a  total  of  372;  but  the  list  included 
also  physicians,  librarians,  secretaries,  a  lawyer,  a  tenement-house 
inspector,  a  landscape  architect,  a  labor  inspector,  and  an  advertise- 
ment writer.  The  new  records  now  being  collected  will  of  course 
show  a  far  greater  range  of  occupation,  for  college  women  are  no 
longer  confining  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  teaching,  but  are 
striking  out  into  new  lines  of  work.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
test  the  value  of  college  training  in  these  new  fields. 

The  future  of  the  Barnard  alumnae  is   full  of  promise  and 
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interest.  The  next  few  years  will  doubtless  witness  a  rapid  growth 
in  our  association,  and  probably  the  organization  of  local  Barnard 
clubs  in  distant  sections  of  the  country.  The  field  of  our  work  will 
also  be  extended,  no  doubt,  along  many  of  the  lines  now  under  dis- 
cussion and  others  as  yet  unthought  of.  We  are  considering  plans 
for  the  establishment  of  residential  scholarships,  the  development  of 
closer  intercourse  with  our  distant  alumnae,  and  especially  the  possi- 
bility of  bringing  before  the  public  and  in  some  way  meeting  the 
present  crying  need  of  our  overcrowded  college, — additional  build- 
ings. 

We  believe  profoundly  in  the  future  of  Barnard,  in  her  almost 
unparalleled  advantages  and  opportunities  for  useful  service  in  the 
vast  community  of  the  metropolis.  With  this  great  future  we  wish 
to  be  closely  allied.  Our  resources  are  still  small,  but  our  interest 
in  aiding  the  college  is  great.  Indeed,  because  so  many  of  us  are 
near  at  hand,  and  because  alumnae  are  proverbially  confident  that 
they  know  better  than  anyone  else  how  a  college  should  be  run, 
Barnard  is  more  apt  to  suffer  from  excessive  interference  on  our 
part  than  from  neglect.  But  the  college  authorities  are  patient 
with  us,  appreciating  that  our  errors  are,  at  worst,  merely  the  results 
of  misguided  enthusiasm. 

Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve,  '99 


REFLECTIONS    ON    THE    EDUCATION    OF 

WOMEN— AND    MEN 

IN  a  moment  of  weakness  I  promised  to  write  a  few  words  on 
that  much  discussed  subject,  the  education  of  women.  How 
weak  I  was  will  appear  from  the  confession  that  I  am  as  innocent 
of  any  systematized  knowledge  of  pedagogical  theories  as  a  babe 
unborn,  and  that  I  have  always  thought  of  education  as  a  process 
applicable  to  human  beings,  rather  than  to  women  as  women  or  to 
men  as  men.  It  is  true  that  it  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since 
I  first  began  to  teach  boys  and  girls,  and  that  I  have  since  had  the 
privilege  of  trying  to  do  what  good  I  could  by  way  of  instruction  in 
certain  branches  of  knowledge  to  hundreds  of  men  and  women. 
If  my  mind  had  been  properly  constituted,  this  experience  ought 
doubtless  to  have  enabled  me  to  perceive  some  of  those  essential  dif- 
ferences between  the  masculine  and  the  feminine  mind  about  which 
I  have  heard  many  of  my  colleagues  discourse  with  emphatic  con- 
viction. And  the  mere  fact  that,  belated  product  though  I  am  of 
the  pre-pedagogical  past,  I  have  been  permitted  for  a  decade  to 
teach  in  my  old  fashioned  way  within  a  stone's  throw  of  Teachers 
College  ought  at  least  to  have  developed  in  me  enough  discretion 
and  modesty  to  have  saved  me  from  the  exhibition  I  am  about  to 
make  of  my  ignorance  and  prejudices.  Yet,  after  all,  I  have  not 
even  learned  that  simplest  of  the  maxims  of  prudence,  "  Avoid 
an  editor  when  he  is  in  the  way  with  you ;"  so  it  is  no  wonder  that 
I  find  myself  engaged  to  write  an  article  on  a  subject  I  should  not 
be  qualified  to  treat  even  if  I  recognized  it  to  be  a  proper  topic  for 
discussion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  teachers  would  center  their  thoughts 
upon  the  subjects  they  have  to  teach,  would  consider  their  classes 
as  groups  of  human  beings  endowed  with  rights  and  capacities  to 
receive  instruction  in  all  that  is  true  and  good  and  beautiful,  and 
would  think  of  themselves  as  unworthy  but  highly  fortunate  priests 
of  learning,  there  would  be  very  little  time  or  occasion  for  much  of 
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the  pedagogical  discussion  that  is  dinned  into  our  ears.  It  has  yet 
to  be  proved  to  me  that  the  things  that  ought  not  to  be  said  or  read 
before  young  women  ought  to  be  said  or  read  before  young  men. 
It  has  yet  to  be  proved  to  me  that  any  class  of  young  women  quali- 
fied by  age  and  previous  training  to  begin  a  course  of  instruction  is 
not  as  capable  as  any  class  of  young  men  of  deriving  benefit  from 
whatever  any  teacher  who  is  qualified  to  teach  has  to  offer.  If 
we  teachers  thought  and  talked  less  about  the  capacity  of  our  stu- 
dents to  understand  us  and  more  about  our  own  capacity  to  give 
them  something  worthy  of  being  stored  up  in  their  minds  and 
hearts,  we  might  be  less  impressive  as  pedagogs,  but  I  think  we 
should  be  more  useful  as  men  and  women.  Perhaps  if  I  were  less 
of  a  lecturer  and  more  of  a  provoker  of  discussion  and  an  examiner, 
I  might  modify  my  views  on  these  points ;  but  I  think  not,  for  I  have 
not  forgotten  my  experiences  as  a  school  teacher.  Perhaps,  too,  I 
have  suffered  from  that  weakening  of  the  mental  fibers  which 
is  declared  by  some  virile  persons  of  my  acquaintance  to  be  the 
inevitable  result  of  teaching  women.  On  that  point,  of  course,  I 
am  not  qualified  to  speak,  but  I  can  do  a  deal  of  thinking,  the  gist 
of  which  is  that  the  conceit  of  some  men  is  only  a  natural  accom- 
paniment of  their  propensity  to  indulge  in  rash  generalizations. 

That  the  exact  amount  and  kind  of  collegiate  work  that  is  re- 
quired of  young  men  should  be  required  of  young  women  does 
not  follow  from  what  I  have  just  said.  If  for  physical  reasons 
women  should  do  less  work  than  men,  that  is  a  matter  of  hygiene 
and  discipline  to  be  settled  on  hygienic  and  disciplinary  grounds 
approved  by  experience,  and  not  on  any  sort  of  theoretical  grounds, 
especially  not  on  such  as  are  based  upon  what  some  men  happen 
to  think  with  regard  to  the  mental  capacity  of  some  women.  If 
for  social  and  economic  reasons  certain  studies  should  not  be  recog- 
nized in  women's  colleges,  or  else  should  not  be  carried  so  far  as  in 
men's  colleges,  that  is  a  matter  for  faculty  action,  which  should 
be  settled  on  that  practical  principle  of  needs  and  resources  upon 
which  the  curriculum  of  a  man's  college  is  or  should  be  based.  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  theorizing,  especially  on  the  part 
of  men,  on  what  women  need  is  likely  to  prove  a  misleading  and 
supererogatory  operation.     It  seems  to  me  preposterously  imperti- 
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nent  for  any  human  being  or  body  of  human  beings  to  undertake 
to  say  what  other  human  beings  ought  or  ought  not  to  learn  after 
they  have  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  provided,  of  course,  that 
the  knowledge  sought  is  regarded  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
as  fit  to  be  made  a  subject  of  instruction.  It  may  be  entirely  proper 
for  any  faculty  to  decline  to  receive  women  students  on  the  score  of 
its  inability  to  extend  its  work  to  them ;  but  for  any  faculty  in  this 
day  and  generation  to  say  that  women  have  no  occasion  or  capacity 
for  pursuing  a  specific  study  or  to  aver  that  the  presence  of  women 
along  with  men  in  the  class-room  tends  necessarily  to  modify  dele- 
teriously  the  character  of  the  work  done  is  evidence,  in  my  judgment, 
only  of  a  gratuitous  determination  on  the  part  of  such  a  faculty  to 
stultify  itself.  Women  are  capable  of  knowing  what  they  want  and 
are  entirely  competent  to  determine  whether  they  ought  to  want  it. 
Men  ought  to  be  competent  to  say  whether  they  are  able  to  respond 
to  the  desires  of  women  for  instruction,  but  I  fear  that  usually, 
when  they  confess  their  inability,  they  do  it  on  grounds  that  are  so 
ludicrously  insufficient,  if  not  false,  that  it  must  be  difficult  for  one 
educational  augur  to  refrain  from  winking  at  another. 

It  is  apparent  from  these  innocent  remarks  that  I  look  upon 
teaching  as  a  sort  of  ministry  and  upon  education  as  a  form  of 
religion.  I  cannot  see  how  anyone  can  accept  the  Golden  Rule  and 
appreciate  the  benefits  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual,  that  are  bestowed 
by  education  without  desiring  to  do  what  he  can  to  share  his  priv- 
ileges with  others.  Next  to  a  pure  and  peaceful  heart,  what  pos- 
session can  compare  with  a  trained  and  well-stored  mind?  And 
what  sort  of  father  is  that  man  who  does  not  do  all  he  can  to  see 
that  both  these  possessions  fall  to  all  his  daughters  as  well  as  to  all 
his  sons? 

I  admit  that  sometimes  I  am  tempted  to  wonder  whether  this 
ideal  of  education  is  really  as  widespread  in  this  country  as  our 
educational  activity  would  seem  to  indicate.  We  do  tax  ourselves 
in  an  extraordinary  fashion  to  support  our  schools  and  universities, 
we  do  aim  to  be  truly  democratic  in  affording  educational  oppor- 
tunities to  both  sexes  and  to  every  race  and  sect;  we  do  do  a  stu- 
pendous amount  of  talking  and  writing  about  education;  but 
whether  we  take  all  the  pains  we  might  to  acquire  a  truly  noble 
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and  catholic  concq)tion  of  what  education  really  ought  to  mean 
is  more  than  I  can  conscientiously  affirm.  I  am  afraid  that  in 
everything  related  to  education  we  are  tempted  to  make  a  shibboleth 
of  the  word  "  utility."  I  am  becoming  indignantly  tired  of  hearing 
it  said  that  the  end  of  education  is  to  render  men  serviceable.  If 
the  people  who  harp  on  the  notion  of  service  would  analyze  the 
term  properly  and  would  show  that  in  order  to  make  one's  educa- 
tion really  serviceable  to  others  one  must  first  consider  carefully 
its  serviceability  in  the  widest  sense  to  one's  self,  I  should  have  no 
occasion  to  shake  my  gray  and  weary  beard.  But  too  frequently 
they  do  not  do  this.  They  talk  as  if  the  only  really  valuable  edu- 
cation were  the  sort  that  enables  one  to  do  something  large  and 
conspicuous  and  strenuous,  as  if  education  were  a  kind  of  lever 
to  be  rested  on  the  fulcrum  of  energy  and  used  to  lift  the  world. 
"What  do  we  need  in  order  to  succeed?"  is  the  question  of  the 
hour;  but  it  is  not  a  whit  more  important  than  that  other  ques- 
tion, "  what  do  we  mean  by  success?" 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  truly  catholic  education  ought  to  enable 
one  to  answer  both  these  questions  in  a  manner  fairly  satisfactory 
to  one's  self.  No  man  should  insist  on  being  his  brother's  keeper 
in  such  a  matter.  Some  men  would  think  their  lives  ruined  if  they 
had  only  the  success — generally  of  a  public  and  conspicuous  sort — 
that  others  regard  as  the  only  kind  worth  striving  for.  Men's 
dispositions  vary  infinitely  and  life  has  infinite  opportunities.  An 
education  that  does  not  at  every  turn  take  account  of  these  facts, 
and  that  does  not  recognize  that  the  practical  and  the  useful,  im- 
portant though  they  are,  do  not  constitute  the  be  all  and  the  end 
all  of  human  existence  is  an  education  which  a  truly  high-minded 
people  will  not  impose  upon  its  children.  Conspicuous  success  in 
one's  chosen  occupation,  if  obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of  one's  own 
higher  spirit  and  without  the  spiritual  enriching  of  one's  family 
and  friends,  is  something  to  be  avoided  rather  than  sought  after. 
There  are  limits  to  the  gospel  of  utility  which  should  be  insistently 
pointed  out  to  those  who  preach  it.  We  are  blithely  breaking  away 
from  the  classical  traditions  of  culture  without  asking  ourselves 
what  the  loss  will  be  to  our  standards  of  excellence  in  thought 
and  writing,  and  even  in  conduct.     We  are  crowding  our  schools 
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and  colleges  with  studies  the  cultural  effects  of  which  are  little  un- 
derstood and  in  which,  granted  that  they  are  highly  cultural,  our 
young  people  can  obtain  only  a  smattering.  "A  mechanical  monot- 
ony in  the  midst  of  a  bewildering  variety  "  might  not  be  a  bad  form- 
ula to  express  the  idea  some  old-fashioned  persons  have  of  modern 
education. 

But  a  truce  to  these  treasonable  remarks.  Education,  for  men 
and  women  alike,  should  mean  the  highest  as  well  as  the  broadest 
and  the  most  intensive  training  that  experience  can  devise  for  the 
whole  being  within  the  limits  set  by  age  and  health  and  circum- 
stances of  life  and  native  faculty.  It  should  be  aristocratic  as  well 
as  democratic.  It  should  aim  at  usefulness  to  others  and  at  the 
ennobling  of  the  individual  taught.  If  the  education  of  women  is 
to  differ  from  that  of  men,  I  should  like  to  see  the  element  of  the 
ennobling  of  character,  especially  through  art  and  literature,  partic- 
ularly emphasized.  For  the  woman  is  the  mother  who  instils  into 
her  children  the  ideals  that  preserve  and  advance  the  race.  She  is 
also  and  she  will  continue  to  be,  even  though  her  sphere  of  activity 
should  be  greatly  widened,  the  home-keeper,  whose  opportunities 
for  culture  are  often  greater  than  those  of  the  money-earner.  Let 
her  education  be  such  as  to  safeguard  her  from  ennui,  or  frivolity, 
or  restlessness.  Give  her  the  classics  and  the  great  modern  litera- 
tures and  the  arts,  or  else  such  sciences  as  she  prefers,  and  see  to 
it  that  the  man  is  made  through  his  education  not  merely  a  service- 
able but  an  attractive  person  worthy  both  of  public  success  and  of 
private  felicity. 

W.  P.  Trent 


THE   ANCESTRY   OF   THE   LIBERAL   ARTS 

WHEN  in  1886  Harvard  College  celebrated  its  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary,  James  Russell  Lowell  maintained, 
in  his  address  on  that  occasion,  that  the  purposes  of  a  college  should 
be  "  to  set  free,  to  supple,  and  to  train  the  faculties  in  such  wise  as 
shall  make  them  most  effective  for  whatever  task  life  may  after- 
wards set  them,  for  the  duties  of  life  rather  than  for  its  business, 
and  to  open  windows  on  every  side  of  the  mind  where  the  thickness 
of  the  wall  does  not  prevent  it.  Let  our  aim  be  as  hitherto  to 
give  a  good  all-around  education  fitted  to  cope  with  as  many  exigen- 
cies of  the  day  as  possible.  I  had  rather  the  college  should  turn 
out  one  of  Aristotle's  four-square  men,  capable  of  holding  his  own 
in  whatever  field  he  may  be  cast,  than  a  score  of  lopsided  ones 
developed  abnormally  in  one  direction.  .  .  .  Give  to  History,  give 
to  Political  Economy,  that  ample  verge  the  times  demand,  but  with 
no  detriment  to  those  Liberal  Arts  which  have  formed  open-minded 
men  and  good  citizens  in  the  past,  nor  have  lost  the  skill  to  form 
them." 

These  are  generous  aims,  the  propriety  of  which  no  one  will  be 
tempted  to  question.  All  anyone  can  reasonably  ask  of  a  college  is 
that  it  should  make  the  students  most  effective  for  whatever  task 
life  may  set  them,  to  open  the  windows  of  their  minds  on  every 
side  and  see  them  issuing  from  the  academic  portals  on  commence- 
ment day  four-square  and  capable  of  holding  their  own  in  what- 
ever field  they  may  be  cast.  Aristotle  might  perhaps  have  depre- 
cated the  project  of  turning  out  four-square  young  women,  but 
Lowell  would  surely  not  have  been  jealous  of  their  sharing  in  all 
the  advantages  which  he  enumerates  for  the  men. 

But  the  next  question  is,  do  our  colleges  in  general  produce 
these  eminently  desirable  results?  To  some  extent,  doubtless;  but 
I  know  of  no  one  who  is  well  acquainted  with  our  educational 
system  who  views  it  with  much  complacency.  There  is  a  wide- 
spread suspicion,  not  to  say  staunch  conviction,  that  something  is 
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fundamentally  wrong  and  that  our  college  education  is  by  no  means 
so  efficient,  judged  by  almost  any  standard,  as  it  might  well  be.  I 
have  no  intention  of  entering  into  the  general  question  of  our  woes 
and  the  possible  means  of  alleviating  them.  As  a  student  of 
history  I  have,  however,  been  more  and  more  impressed,  as  time 
goes  on,  with  our  servile,  if  often  unconscious  and  joyous,  depen- 
dence on  the  past  for  our  educational  ideals  and  the  methods  of 
attempting  their  realization.  In  no  branch  of  human  affairs,  except 
the  religious,  is  the  past  more  potent  than  in  academic  matters. 
Consequently  it  behooves  us  in  considering  questions  of  educational 
reform  to  take  account  of  the  origin  of  our  traditions,  for  in  no 
other  way  are  we  likely  fully  to  appreciate  the  changes  of  condi- 
tions which  are  now  tending  to  discredit  older  ideals  and  methods 
and  to  demand  fundamental  readjustments  in  both. 

It  is  to  the  Greeks,  undoubtedly,  that  we  owe  our  general  no- 
tions of  a  "  liberal  "  education,  Plato  never  tired  of  discussing 
the  matter  and  Aristotle's  ideal  of  a  well-educated  man  is  selected 
by  Lowell  to  set  off  against  the  lopsided  products  of  premature 
immersion  in  the  sordid  cares  of  practical  life.  Both  these  philoso- 
phers tended  to  divorce  the  ideal  life  from  active  participation  in 
the  world's  work,  and  very  naturally,  for  the  world's  work  was 
then  carried  on  mainly  by  slaves  and  it  seemed  on  the  whole  mean 
and  uninteresting,  Aristotle's  "high-minded"  man  appears,  indeed, 
so  aloof  from  the  earth  that  one  can  hardly  imagine  him,  without 
serious  derogation,  even  exercising  the  functions  of  a  director  in 
a  successful  commercial  company;  he  certainly  would  never  have 
invented  a  new  form  of  carbureter  or  have  read  The  Survey.  Aris- 
totle explains  in  the  first  book  of  the  "  Metaphysics  "  that  as  the 
arts  were  invented  and  "  some  were  directed  to  the  necessities  of 
life,  others  to  its  recreation,  the  inventors  of  the  latter  were  always 
regarded  as  wiser  than  the  inventors  of  the  former,  because  their 
branches  of  knowledge  did  not  aim  at  utility."  Later,  the  sciences 
which  aimed  neither  at  giving  pleasure  nor  at  the  necessities  of  life 
were  discovered ;  these  were,  Aristotle  claims,  rightly  held  "  to  be 
more  of  the  nature  of  Wisdom  than  the  productive." 

It  is  the  peculiar  and  never  to  be  forgotten  merit  of  the  Greeks 
to  have  established  a  permanent  place  in  our  education   for  the 
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"theoretical  kinds  of  knowledge";  but  we  are  coming  to  see  that 
the  distinction  between  pure  and  applied  science  is  artificial  and  in- 
expedient. Ought  we  not  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  Greek 
tendency  to  exaggerate  the  abstract  and  theoretical  in  education? 
It  may  well  have  been  a  stroke  of  genius  in  the  case  of  Aristotle 
to  declare  that  Wisdom  was  to  be  looked  for  exclusively  in  the  theo- 
retical kinds  of  knowledge ;  it  may  nevertheless  be  pure  stupidity  for 
us  to  continue  in  our  day  and  generation  to  attempt  to  keep  our 
college  course  unspotted  from  the  world. 

It  has  always  been  much  easier  to  agree  upon  those  qualities 
which  characterize  a  cultivated  lady  or  gentleman  than  to  settle 
upon  the  precise  subjects  of  study  which  may  be  relied  upon  to  beget 
these  happy  traits  in  the  young.  Lowell  evokes  the  "  liberal  arts  " 
as  still  potent  to  produce  open-minded  men  and  good  citizens,  as 
they  have  in  the  past.  This  is  a  singular  term  which,  like  our  tradi- 
tions of  a  *  liberal '  education,  only  the  past  can  explain.  A  number 
of  subjects  of  study  suitable  for  free  youths  are  spoken  of  by  both 
Plato  and  Aristotle — reading,  grammar,  music,  gymnastics, 
rhetoric,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  others.  The  Roman  encyclo- 
paedic writer,  Varro,  prepared,  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  a  treatise  on 
nine  branches  of  learning — grammar,  rhetoric,  dialectic,  geometry, 
arithmetic,  astrology,  music,  medicine  and  architecture.  When  some 
four  centuries  later  the  pedantic  Martianus  Cappella  came  to  elabo- 
rate his  fantastic  work,  "  The  marriage  of  Mercury  and  Philology," 
he  omitted  medicine  and  architecture,  and  so  left  the  grateful  num- 
ber of  seven  recognized  subjects  of  study.  His  book  was  not  for- 
gotten, and  Cassiodorus,  two  hundred  years  later,  prepared  his 
scanty  syllabus  of  the  seven  "  liberal  arts  " — de  artibus  et  disciplinis 
liberaliiitn  artiimi.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  in  Proverbs  an 
anticipatory  sanction  of  his  undertaking — "  Wisdom  builded  her 
house;  she  has  hewn  out  her  seven  pillars."  In  this  way  the  con- 
ception of  "  liberal  arts  "  originated.  The  universities  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  were  supplied  with  "  arts  "  faculties  which  granted 
degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  master  of  arts.  The  main  business 
of  lecturers  in  arts  appears  to  have  become  by  this  time  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  various  treatises  of  Aristotle — the  "Physics,"  the  "Meta- 
physics," the  "  Ethics,"  "  On  the  soul,"  etc.    How  they  managed  to 
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effect  this  revolution  under  the  auspices  of  the  ancient  trivium  and 
quadrivium  is  not  wholly  clear,  but  they  doubtless  exhibited  the 
skill  common  to  educators  in  all  ages  in  getting  new  wine  into  old 
bottles.  In  due  time  the  scholastic  Aristotle  went  the  way  of  the 
seven  pillars  of  knowledge  erected  by  Martianus  Capella  and  Cas- 
siodorus,  and  Latin  and  Greek  literature  were  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  "  liberal  arts."  I  surmise  that  these,  together  with  mathematics, 
— which  was  a  "  hold-over  " — were  what  Lowell  had  chiefly  in 
mind.  Since  he  delivered  his  address  a  large  number  of  sciences, 
natural  and  social,  and  divers  tongues  have  been  declared  "  liberal." 

Thus  the  liberal  arts  have  varied  greatly  from  age  to  age.  All 
that  they  have  always  had  in  common  was  that  they  did  not  promise 
to  be  useful  in  any  vulgar  sense.  They  have  been  supposed  to  be 
good  for  everyone,  regardless  of  one's  future  position  and  occupa- 
tion. They  contributed,  in  short,  to  a  '  liberal '  education  which  con- 
tinued to  retain  and  still  retains  many  of  the  characteristics  which 
Plato  or  Aristotle  would  have  assigned  to  it.  It  is  quite  conceiv- 
able, however,  that  if  Aristotle  could  behold  all  that  has  happened 
in  the  past  century  and  a  half  to  render  the  practical  activities  of 
life  varied,  absorbing  and  full  of  possibilities,  he  would  perceive 
that  the  ideal  education  was  no  longer  one  segregated  from  the 
practical  business  of  the  world,  broadly  conceived.  His  conclusions 
were  based  on  wholly  different  conditions  from  those  that  now 
prevail.  Could  he  have  foreseen  our  industrial  revolution,  our 
modern  economic  system,  closely  associated  as  it  is  with  constant 
scientific  discovery  and  social  betterment,  he  might  have  confessed 
that  the  iimhratile  pursuits,  which  he  deemed  alone  worthy  of  a  free- 
man and  a  philosopher,  were  necessarily  very  vague  and  imperfect 
owing  to  their  artificial  isolation  from  human  experience. 

The  "  liberal  arts  "  had  their  origin  in  the  sharp  antithesis 
between  the  life  of  leisure  and  the  sordid  duties  of  the  slave.  We 
have  doubtless  reinterpreted  the  antithesis,  which  now  seems  to  us 
to  lie  between  studies  which  are  assumed  to  train  and  broaden  the 
mind  and  cultivate  the  tastes,  as  over  against  those  purely  technical 
studies  which  will  enable  one  to  earn  his  bread  or,  if  fortune  favors, 
amass  a  fortune  in  a  commercial,  industrial  or  professional  career. 
But  is  not  even  this  reinterpreted  antithesis  an  anachronism?     A 
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life  of  leisure  has  no  place  in  our  civilization.  We  all  aspire  to 
be  intelligently  busy  and  to  put  everyone  else  to  work.  More- 
over it  is,  so  to  speak,  far  more  fun  to  be  busy  now  than  to  be  idle. 
The  game  of  life,  which  can  be  played  in  so  many  ways,  seems  a 
great  improvement  over  Aristotle's  self -sufficient  life  of  philosophic 
speculation.  In  the  colleges  of  "  liberal  arts  "  it  has  proved  im- 
possible to  make  the  work  sufficiently  purposeful  to  enlist  the  stu- 
dent's full  powers.  He  too  often  fails  to  respond  to  the  invita- 
tion to  acquire  culture. 

The  very  success  of  our  technical  education  seems  to  point  the 
way  to  a  revision  of  our  notion  of  liberal  studies.  If  we  could 
emancipate  ourselves  from  the  ancient  aversion  to  the  practical,  and 
begin  to  use  it  as  a  basis  for  the  liberal,  by  bringing  all  that  we  teach 
into  close  relation  with  the  realities  of  life,  we  should  free  our  edu- 
cational system  from  one  of  the  chief  weaknesses  which  it  inherits 
from  the  past.  The  most  successfully  educated  man  is  not  he  who 
adds  a  refined  intellectual  and  emotional  department  to  the  practical 
business  of  life,  but  one  who  permits  a  cultivated  intellect  and  an 
awakened  imagination  to  play  their  parts  in  all  that  he  does.  Why 
should  not  this  happy  cooperation  of  all  our  faculties  be  fostered  in 
college?  There  should  be  liberalizing  courses  as  over  against  nar- 
rowly technical  ones,  but  a  course  that  is  only  liberal  and  that  still 
relies  on  any  set  of  studies  to  produce  those  noble  traits  which 
Lowell  looked  for  from  the  ancient  liberal  arts  is  very  certain  to 
prove  more  and  more  disappointing  in  its  results  as  time  goes  on. 

James  Harvey  Robinson 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES 

THE  Association  of  American  Universities  held  its  eleventh 
annual  meeting  on  January  4  and  5  with  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  at  Madison.  All  of  the  twenty-two  members  of  the 
Association  were  represented  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  In  attendance  the  meeting  was  quite  the  larg- 
est in  the  history  of  the  Association,  as  it  was  in  many  ways  one 
of  the  most  interesting.  Chicago,  Harvard,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Mich- 
igan, Princeton  and  Wisconsin  were  represented  by  their  presidents ; 
and  Kansas  and  Nebraska  by  their  chancellors.  Columbia  sent  as 
delegates  Professors  W.  H.  Carpenter  and  Munroe  Smith,  and  Sec- 
retary Keppel.  The  three  sessions  were  held  in  the  lecture  room 
of  the  Historical  Library  building. 

At  the  first  session  a  paper  was  presented  by  Professor  Guido 
Marx  on  behalf  of  Leland  Stanford  University  on  the  **  Problem 
of  the  assistant  professor."  The  writer's  purpose,  as  he  stated  it, 
was  to  present  a  composite  photograph  of  the  assistant  professor  as 
represented  in  the  twenty-two  institutions  belonging  to  the  Associa- 
tion. A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  men  holding  the  rank  and  the 
paper  was  based  upon  the  replies  received  from  twenty  institutions. 

The  average  age  of  the  assistant  professor,  according  to  this 
information,  is  36.8  years.  The  average  of  appointment  is  31.5 
years.  The  average  time  spent  in  collegiate  or  graduate  study  has 
been  6.9  years.  Fifteen  per  cent,  hold  the  degree  of  bachelor 
only;  twenty-five  per  cent,  hold  none  above  master;  while  fifty- 
eight  per  cent  hold  that  of  doctor.  Two  only,  whose  work  is  in  a 
special  branch  of  technology,  hold  no  degree. 

Sixty-three  and  one-half  per  cent,  received  assistance  in  pur- 
suing their  studies,  in  the  form  of  scholarships,  fellowships,  teach- 
ing fellowships,  assistantships,  student-instructorships,  etc.  The 
amount  varied  from  a  single  year's  free  tuition  to  a  net  equivalent  of 
$2000.  Thirty-six  and  one-half  per  cent,  received  no  such  aid. 
Fifty-three  and  one-half  per  cent,  incurred  no  indebtedness  for 
their  education.  Forty-six  and  one-half  per  cent,  did  incur  such  in- 
debtedness, the  average  amount  being  $885.     Of  those  who  incurred 
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this  indebtedness,  eighty-two  per  cent,  have  discharged  it.  The 
average  sum  was  $800,  and  the  average  time  required  was  3.6  years. 
The  remaining  eighteen  per  cent.,  whose  debt  averaged  $1261,  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  paying  it  off,  although  in  some  cases  it  has  been 
running  six,  eight,  and  even  ten  years. 

As  to  the  professional  experience  of  these  men,  their  total  teach- 
ing service  averages  10.3  years.  On  the  average  they  have  served 
5^  years  in  the  rank  of  assistant  professor.  Twelve  per  cent,  have 
held  the  rank  for  ten  years  or  more. 

Seventy-four  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  are  married,  and 
twenty-six  per  cent,  are  unmarried. 

Their  present  average  salary  is  $1790.  The  average  salary  for 
the  entire  10.3  years  of  teaching  service  is  $1325. 

Focusing  the  facts  into  a  composite  representative  man  :  At  the 
age  of  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven,  after  seven  years  of  collegiate 
and  graduate  study,  involving  not  only  considerable  outlay  but  also 
the  important  item  of  the  foregoing  of  earning  during  this  period, 
he  is  the  proud  possessor  of  his  Ph.D.  and  is  ready  to  enter  his 
profession.  The  next  five  years  he  spends  as  instructor.  In  his 
thirty-second  year  he  reaches  the  assistant-professorship.  When  he 
reaches  his  thirty-seventh  year  he  has  been  an  assistant-professor 
for  five  years.  His  average  salary  for  the  ten  years  has  been  $1325, 
which  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the  good  mechanic,  but 
scarcely  with  that  of  men  in  those  trained  professions  requiring 
equally  arduous  and  expensive  preparation.  At  thirty-seven  he 
is  married,  has  one  child,  and  a  salary  of  $1800. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  of  academic  freedom  and  of  participa- 
tion in  the  solution  of  university  problems,  the  replies  show  consider- 
able range  of  institutional  policy.  In  some  cases,  the  faculty  as  a 
whole  bears  but  small  part  in  shaping  policies,  but  in  that  part  the 
assistant  professors  have  nearly  the  influence  of  the  full  professors. 
In  other  cases,  it  is  stated  that  they  have  no  such  influence,  such 
policies  being  entirely  determined  by  the  full  professors.  As  to 
the  status  of  the  assistant  professor  in  sharing  in  the  determination 
of  departmental  policy,  curriculum,  and  assignment  of  courses,  the 
information  received,  while  showing  more  free  participation  in  de- 
partmental than  in  general  university  matters,  still  discloses  a  state 
of  affairs   far  from  generally  democratic. 

The  actual  amount  of  scheduled  work  performed  by  the  assistant 
professor  seldom  ranged  below  ten  hours,  while  as  high  as  eighteen 
appears  to  be  the  rule  at  some  of  the  institutions ;  as  high  as  twenty 
is  reported,  and  fifteen  is  not  uncommon. 

So  much  for  the  existing  conditions  as  viewed  by  the  assistant 
professors. 
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Their  sug'gestions  concerning  the  problem  of  the  assistant  pro- 
fessorship, looking  toward  higher  individual  or  institutional  effi- 
ciency are  as  follows : 

Abolish  the  assistant  professorship.  Let  the  instructor  be  a 
temporary  appointee.  After  he  has  clearly  proved  his  ability,  let 
him  be  appointed  to  a  professorship. 

As  to  appointment,  it  is  urged  that  the  dignity  of  the  position 
could  be  increased  by  the  exercise  of  greater  care  in  appointment, 
that  the  aim  should  be  to  get  good  men  and  then  to  give  them 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  development,  holding  them  responsible  for 
results. 

There  should  be  a  clear  understanding  of  status.  Policies 
should  be  well-known,  clear-cut  and  loyalty  insisted  upon.  These 
men  wish  to  cooperate  and  to  that  end  desire  that  they  be  given  the 
confidence  of  their  seniors,  and  not  be  kept  intentionally  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  possibilities  of  their  position  or  the  scope  of  their  work. 

Facilities  should  be  increased.  In  addition  to  such  criticism 
of  limitations  of  library  or  lack  of  equipment  from  which  all  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  suffer  alike,  the  assistant  professor  feels  that  his 
needs  of  office  and  research  room  and  occasional  clerical  or  steno- 
graphic service  are  overlooked. 

As  to  schedule  and  curriculum,  it  is  complained  that  the  burden 
of  instructional  work  is  too  heavy  to  encourage  or  even,  in  many 
cases,  to  permit  research  work.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  there 
is  too  great  a  variety  of  undergraduate  courses  offered. 

As  to  tenure,  the  comments  leave  no  doubt  that  a  short  term — 
like  annual  appointments — dominated  by  the  head  of  the  department 
is  not  w^holesome  and  should  not  be  tolerated.  Probationary  ser- 
vice, either  in  the  rank  of  instructor,  or  one  term  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor, is  recognized  as  necessary  and  desirable;  but  a  continued 
state  of  uncertainty  is  demoralizing. 

As  to  promotion,  the  standards  for  promotion  should  be  for- 
mulated, openly  stated,  and  adhered  to.  It  is  urged  that  greater 
recognition  be  given  to  teaching  ability  and  that  promotion  depend 
not  solely  on  research  work  when  the  burden  of  teaching  makes 
this  so  generally  impossible. 

As  to  general  faculty  status,  it  is  urged  that  the  faculty  should 
be  the  supreme  academic  body,  and  that  the  assistant  professor 
should  have  a  voice  and  vote  in  determining  the  general  educational 
policies.  Fear  need  not  be  entertained  that  they  will  be  too  zealous 
or  aggressive  in  the  presence  of  older  men  whose  judgments  they 
have  learned  to  respect.  They  wish  to  feel  themselves  a  vital  part 
of  the  institution  and  not  mere  employees. 
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As  to  department  status,  the  assistant  professor  should  have  a 
voice  and  vote  in  all  departmental  matters  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
not  merely  as  a  concession  of  the  head  of  the  department. 

As  to  salary,  a  general  increase  of  salary  in  this  rank  is  an  im- 
perative necessity.  The  institution,  as  well  as  the  men,  loses  by  the 
present  low  standard.  There  is  much  loss  of  time  in  earning  the 
necessary  supplemental  income,  not  to  speak  of  the  unfortunate 
dissipation  of  interest  and  energy;  there  is  prevention  of  growth 
and  development;  save  for  single  men  the  salaries  are  inadequate 
to  provide  books,  necessary  equipment,  travel,  attendance  at  meet- 
ings of  learned  societies  and  associations,  or  to  permit  the  taking 
of  a  sabbatical  year. 

The  foregoing  part,  the  paper  continued,  represents  the  problem 
as  seen  from  one  point  of  view,  and  is  therefore  partial  and  incom- 
plete. For  the  sake  of  completeness,  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to 
the  presidents  of  the  twenty-two  institutions,  the  queries  in  which 
were  diawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  if  possible,  some  of  the 
broader  movements  that  have  affected  and  are  affecting  the  status  of 
the  assistant  professor,  and  also  to  get  light  from  the  administrative 
stand-point,  among  other  things,  on  the  lower  and  upper  limits 
of  requirements  for  the  position.  This  part  of  the  paper  was  made 
up  principally  of  the  individual  opinion  on  these  matters  held  by 
the  heads  of  the  various  institutions,  which,  in  the  main,  were  in 
striking  accord  with  the  more  subjective  views  of  the  assistant  pro- 
fessors themselves. 

The  paper  of  the  second  session  was  presented  on  behalf  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  by  Director  Louis  E.  Reber  on  "  Univer- 
sity extension."  The  writer  first  traced  the,  growth  of  university 
extension  in  England  and  the  United  States,  and  then  discussed  the 
scope  and  standing  of  university  extension  at  the  present  time. 

The  report  on  this  phase  of  the  matter  was  based  upon  infor- 
mation received  from  fifty-four  universities,  colleges  and  other 
agencies  for  extension  teaching.  The  responses  to  the  inquiries 
show  two  important  facts :  First,  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of 
institutions  of  higher  learning  toward  the  extension  of  their  useful- 
ness to  persons  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree  or  who  do  not 
have  the  educational  qualifications  to  matriculate  in  the  university; 
and,  second,  that  in  newer  developments  of  extension  teaching  the 
formal  lecture  method  has  yielded,  in  large  measure,  to  other  educa- 
tional forms.  Among  these,  correspondence-study  has  become  in- 
creasingly prominent,   especially   for  students   remote   from  cities 
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or  large  towns.  Also,  as  a  means  of  additional  education  for 
teachers  and  other  seasonal  workers,  a  rapid  expansion  and  increase 
in  the  number  of  summer  schools  has  taken  place.  And  in  the 
larger  cities,  late  afternoon,  evening  and  Saturday  classes  at  local 
centers  have  become  a  valuable  extension  agency  for  vocational  or 
general  training. 

Twenty-three  out  of  thirty-two  state  universities  and  colleges 
are  offering  general  extension  work.  Of  these,  fifteen  have  thor- 
oughly organized,  comprehensive  extension  departments  under  the 
permanent  direction  of  a  dean,  director,  or  extension  committee. 

It  is  noticeable  that  a  number  of  state  institutions  are  making 
use  of  extension  methods  chiefly  as  an  aid  to  the  teachers  of  the 
state.  This  limited  field  probably  results  from  three  causes  :  First, 
the  evident  need  of  some  agency  to  assist  the  busy  teacher  to  keep 
in  touch  with  educational  advances;  second,  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
path  of  least  resistance,  extension  work  among  teachers  offering  no 
difficult  problems;  and,  third,  because  of  the  organic  relations  be- 
tween the  teacher  and  the  state  university,  which  are  evidently  be- 
coming more  closely  knit,  in  spite  of  the  high  school  protest  against 
university  domination. 

Except  in  a  few  cases  extension  work  has  not  been  self-sup- 
porting, and,  unless  conducted  under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
as  to  location,  it  cannot  be  made  self-supporting.  Nor  does  there 
seem  to  be  a  logical  reason  why  this  form  of  education  should  be  less 
freely  acknowledged  as  a  public  charge  than  the  old  established 
institutions  of  our  educational  system.  Its  immense  possibilities 
for  economic  and  cultural  usefulness  to  the  whole  people,  its  need 
for  state  support  to  insure  a  permanent  existence,  and  the  fact  that 
the  equipment  of  established  institutions  should  be  made  available 
for  its  use,  all  point  to  the  wisdom  of  making  university  extension 
an  organic  part  of  the  state  system  of  education. 

Conclusions  drawn  from  the  data  collected  point  to  a  remark- 
able broadening  and  liberalizing  of  the  academic  spirit.  The  fact 
that  there  are  those  among*  the  old  conservative  universities  now 
offering  extension  teaching,  with  no  more  stringent  specification 
than  that  the  applicant  shall  be  able  to  show  that  he  can  take  the 
work  to  advantage,  is  evidence  of  a  remarkable  change  in  their 
educational  atmosphere. 

The  measure  of  success  already  achieved  has  been  sufficient 
to  justify  a  belief  in  the  future  of  extension  teaching.  Three  forces 
must  be  subsidized  for  its  permanent  foundation  :  Adequate  finan- 
cial support;  close  affiliation  with  the  university;  and  the  sympa- 
thetic interest  and  cooperation  of  the  other  public  educational  agen- 
cies of  the  state. 
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The  paper  of  the  closing  session  was  presented  by  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  of  Princeton  on  "  The  position  and  importance 
of  the  arts  course  as  distinct  from  the  professional  and  semi-profes- 
sional courses." 

The  author  of  the  paper  assumed  the  subject  to  mean:  "  What 
do  you  think  of  the  arts  course,  and  what  is  the  object  of  the  arts 
course,  as  contrasted  with  the  professional  and  semi-professional 
courses  ?  "  Certain  ideas  are  preliminary  to  the  whole  discussion. 
All  specialism — and  this  includes  professional  training — is  clearly 
individualistic  in  its  object;  that  is,  the  object  of  professional  train- 
ing is  the  private  object  of  the  person  who  is  seeking  that  training. 
He  is  seeking  to  prepare  himself  for  a  particular  profession.  He 
is  seeking  to  make  himself  ready  for  a  particular  performance  in 
the  world  which  will  be  the  means  of  his  own  sustenance,  and,  it 
may  be.  of  his  own  private  distinction.  His  point  of  view,  there- 
fore, is  centered  in  himself.  His  purpose  is  to  make  himself  efficient 
for  the  life  which  he  wishes  to  lead,  which  is  the  object  of  all  special 
training,  whether  it  be  called  professional  or  not.  We  must  realize 
the  fact  that  all  professional  or  semi-professional,  all  special  train- 
ing is  individualistic  in  its  object. 

The  question  we  have  to  ask,  therefore,  is  the  relative  value,  on 
one  hand,  of  a  discipline  whose  object  it  is  to  make  the  man  who  re- 
ceives it  a  citizen  of  the  modern  intellectual  and  social  world,  as 
contrasted  with  a  discipline  whose  object  is  to  make  him  an  adept 
in  the  discipline  of  a  special  interest. 

When  one  comes  to  a  discussion  of  the  special  terms  of  the 
subject,  there  is  an  initial  difficulty.  There  is  no  arts  course,  if  you 
use  the  term  in  the  singular.  If  you  look  our  colleges  over,  you 
will  find  that  there  is  nowhere  an  arts  course,  almost  nowhere. 
There  is  a  miscellany  of  courses  whose  object  is  not  professional  or 
semi-professional.  This  miscellany  of  courses,  however,  is  not 
arranged  with  any  organic  connection  or  in  any  fixed  sequence,  nor 
is  it  organized  with  regard  to  any  particular  congruity  between  its 
several  parts.  We  are  therefore  in  the  position  of  those  who  would 
ask:  "  Is  it  possible  to  have  an  arts  course?  And  if  it  is  possible, 
is  it  desirable?  If  it  is  desirable,  upon  what  grounds  is  it  de- 
sirable?" 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have  no  arts  course,  when  we 
use  that  term  we  have  substantially  the  idea  which  has  been  outlined. 
We  mean  a  body  of  studies  whose  object  is  not  individualistic,  but 
whose  object  is  a  general  relationship ;  the  creation  in  the  mind  of 
a  vision  of  the  field  of  knowledge,  in  some  degree,  at  any  rate,  as  a 
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whole ;  the  development  of  a  general,  catholic,  intellectual  sympathy ; 
and  the  development  of  a  pOAver  of  comprehension.  The  object 
of  an  arts  course  is  not  knowledge.  If  it  were,  we  would  have  to 
have  a  practically  universal  failure,  for  we  all  recognize  the  fact  that 
a  graduate  of  any  one  of  our  colleges,  after  he  is  ten  years  out,  has 
practically  forgotten  all  he  has  studied  as  an  undergraduate.  If  it 
is  the  knowledge  that  was  valuable  to  him,  he  has  lost  it,  and  the 
value  has  gone  out  of  it.  What  he  was  taught  to  do  with  his  mind 
in  receiving  the  knowledge,  what  he  was  taught  to  see,  what  he  was 
taught  to  discriminate,  what  he  was  taught  to  sympathize  with, 
what  he  was  enabled  to  comprehend,  is  what  he  has  got  out  of  it. 
And  if  he  shall  have  got  that  out  of  it,  he  has  got  everything  out 
of  it.  For  the  knowledge  itself  is  the  mere  material  upon  which 
these  habits  are  formed;  the  habit  of  looking  facts  so  steadily  in 
the  face  that  the  atmosphere  disappears  from  them  and  you  see 
them  cold  as  they  are;  the  habit  of  stating  things  with  precision;  of 
reasoning  with  exactness;  of  reasoning  with  fearlessness;  of  mov- 
ing from  premises  to  conclusion  like  those  who  desire  to  see  the 
truth  and  desire  not  to  be  deceived:  all  of  these  are  some  of  the 
things  that  a  man  gets  out  of  this  kind  of  discipline. 

We  have  to  ask  ourselves,  "  What  are  we  to  do  in  this  field  of 
almost  unlimited  choice  ?  "  For,  while  it  is  true  that  you  can  name 
a  definite  content  for  the  older  curricula  and  a  definite,  though  mis- 
cellaneous, content  for  the  miscellaneous  though  newer  curricula, 
it  is  not  true  that  it  is  possible  to  combine  out  of  the  two  a  single 
curriculum  which  will  give  you  the  discipline  which  you  need  in 
order  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  modern  intellectual  and  social  world. 
We  have,  therefore,  to  resort  to  a  choice  of  elements,  rather  than 
to  a  choice  of  subjects,  and  we  have  to  remind  ourselves  before  we 
make  that  choice  what  it  is  we  are  seeking  to  do. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  seeking  to  impart  discipline,  and  that  is 
the  particular  thing  which  in  our  modern  schemes  of  study  we  have 
forgotten  and  neglected.  The  discipline  that  the  modern  man  needs 
is  the  discipline  of  general  preparation  for  the  difficult  tasks  of  our 
own  day.  And  this  discipline  can  be  imparted  in  this  general  way 
only  in  its  essential  forms.  It  cannot  be  the  discipline  of  process, 
it  must  be  the  discipline  of  principle. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  thing  that  is  fundamentally  necessary. 
It  is  also  necessary  that  there  should  be  something  for  which  only 
a  very  big  word  can  be  found,  namely,  the  word  enlightenment. 
The  object  of  general  learning  is  surely  enlightenment.  We  want 
to  come  out  of  our  provincial  intellectual  habit  and  know  what  the 
world  at  large  is  thinking  and  doing,  what  the  impulses  are  that  are 
moving  it,  what  the  conditions  are  which  it  must  act  upon  if  it  would 
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continue  its  life  successfully  and  progressively.  And  if  our  objects 
of  discipline  are  enlightenment,  then  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  set 
as  our  aim  this  further  purpose  of  giving  a  man  the  freedom  of  the 
modern  world  so  that  he  will  stand  high  enough  to  survey  the  field 
and  see  where  the  tides  move,  and  know  what  the  general  interests 
of  society  are  as  well  as  the  particular  interests  of  portions  of 
society. 

If  these  be  our  objects,  to  communicate  discipline  and  to  afford 
enlightenment,  we  must  select  the  things  that  will  give  the  char- 
acteristic discipline  of  the  modern  world. 

In  the  first  place,  you  must  give  the  mind  a  thorough  drill  in 
some  part  of  pure  science.  You  must  give  the  mind  the  discipline 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  modern  world,  which  enables  it 
to  follow  the  processes  and  appreciate  the  results  and  produce  the 
results  of  modern  scientific  thinking  in  the  realm  of  nature ;  the  ele- 
ments of  pure  science,  not  elaborated,  but  dwelt  upon  in  their  essen- 
tial elementary  ideas  and  processes  so  long,  so  intensively,  so  insis- 
tently, that  the  mind  can  never  afterwards  shake  off  the  prepos- 
sessions of  scientific  inquiry. 

It  is  possible  to  do  that  with  a  single  science.  A  central  science 
like  physics,  if  you  kept  the  mind  at  its  processes  long  enough  and 
intimately  enough,  would  be  a  sufficient  schooling,  a  sufficient  disci- 
pline in  modern  scientific  method  and  modern  scientific  thinking, 
and  a  man  after  that  drill,  if  he  chose  to  move  out  into  other  fields, 
could  do  so  not  like  a  stranger  but  like  a  man  who  knew  how  to 
enter  a  new  country  and  to  follow  its  paths  with  intelligence.  It 
isn't  necessary,  indeed,  it  is  futile,  to  introduce  the  student  to  half 
a  dozen  sciences  and  give  him  a  glimpse  of  each.  The  thing  that 
you  want  is  not  information  on  his  part  with  regard  to  what  the 
several  sciences  contain  and  are  doing,  but  the  scientific  habit  of 
mind  ingrained  by  the  splendid  discipline  of  a  single  science  that, 
so  far  as  its  elements  are  concerned  and  its  real  processes  of  thought, 
has  been  mastered  by  the  pupil.  .  .  . 

Then  you  must  have  the  elements  of  pure  philosophy,  by  which 
is  meant  an  explanation  of  nature  and  human  life,  which  seeks  to 
include  all  the  elements.  .  .  .  Then  there  must  be  the  elements — ■ 
always  the  elements;  you  don't  have  to  cover  the  wide  field;  you 
must  go  by  a  single  road  in  each  of  these  cases — the  elements  of 
pure  literature.  .  .  .  And  then  we  would  all  admit  that  the  field  of 
history  and  politics  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  lad's  introduction  into 
the  modern  world.  .  .  . 

As  to  the  relationship  between  the  arts  course  and  profes- 
sional or  semi-professional  study,  there  is  this  to  say.  When  we 
speak  of  such  a  relation,  we  are  speaking  of  the  relation  of  the 
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foundations  to  the  edifice;  it  is  the  relation  between  comprehension 
and  action,  and  it  is  impossible  to  establish  this  relationship  suc- 
cessfully in  any  other  way. 

The  fact  is  of  course  to  be  recognized  that  there  are  exceptional 
individuals  who  need  no  formal  training,  no  exact,  definite  intro- 
duction, who  have  the  genius  to  preceive  and  to  perceive  in  large 
terms  the  moment  they  are  put  into  the  midst  of  circumstance ;  but 
these  are  the  exceptional  men,  and  these  are  not  the  men  for  whom 
our  arts  courses  are  provided.  They  are  generally  the  men  for 
whom  our  arts  courses  are  often  intolerable,  because  it  is  like 
harnessing  Pegasus,  and  there  is  nothing  that  you  can  teach  him  in 
the  way  of  aerial  locomotion. 

Professionalism  in  learning  has  the  same  effect  upon  the  intel- 
lectual world  that  professionalism  in  sport  has  on  the  world  of 
sportsmanship.  The  minute  professionalism  enters  sport,  it  ceases 
to  be  sportsmanlike.  The  minute  professionalism  enters  learning, 
it  ceases  to  wear  the  broad  and  genial  face  of  learning.  It  has  be- 
come a  commodity;  it  has  become  something  that  a  man  wishes  to 
exchange  for  the  means  of  support.  It  has  become  something  that 
a  man  wishes  to  use  in  order  to  get  the  better  of  his  fellowmen; 
to  enhance  his  fortunes;  to  do  all  the  things  that  center  in  and 
upon  himself;  and  it  is  professionalism  that  spoils  the  game,  the 
game  of  life,  the  game  of  humanity,  the  game  of  cooperation  in 
social  undertaking,  the  whole  handsome  game  that  we  are  seeking 
to  throw  light  upon  by  the  processes  of  education. 

The  committee  on  nomenclature  submitted  a  report  on  the  terms 
re-referred  to  it  for  definition  at  the  preceding  meeting. 

The  following  definitions  were  adopted  and  their  use  recom- 
mended to  the  members  of  the  Association : 

1.  The  term  group  to  be  restricted  to  a  combination  of  related 
subjects. 

2.  The  term  curriculum  to  be  restricted  to  a  combination  of 
courses  leading  to  a  degree. 

3.  The  term  division  to  be  used  to  indicate  any  organic  portion 
of  a  university  Vv^hich  is  larger  or  more  independent  than  a  depart- 
ment, and  which  does  not  adapt  itself  to  classification  under  the 
terms  already  adopted. 

No  new  members  of  the  Association  were  elected. 

The  formal  social  side  of  the  meeting  consisted  in  a  dinner 
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given  to  the  delegates  by  the  faculty  of  the  University  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club,  and  a  luncheon  at  the  house  of  President  Van  Hise. 

Officers  of  the  Association  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
as  follows:  University  of  Pennsylvania,  president;  University  of 
Wisconsin,  vice-president;  Harvard,  elected  at  the  ninth  conference 
for  a  term  of  five  years,  was  continued  as  secretary;  Columbia  and 
Michigan  were  made  additional  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting  with  the  University  of 
Virginia,  at  a  date  to  be  subsequently  determined. 

William  H.  Carpenter 


EDITORIAL   COMMENT 

The  present  number  of  the  Quarterly  is  appropriately  devoted 
to  the  commemoration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  President  Barnard  and  the  completion  of  the  twentieth  year  of 
Barnard  Barnard    College.     The   history    of    Barnard    Col- 

Commemoration  lege  is  in  many  respects  a  very  interesting  one,  and 
the  various  stages  by  which  President  Barnard's  ideal  of  "  education 
of  equal  value  for  women  "  has  been  realized  are  an  important  series 
of  efforts  in  the  history  of  education.  President  Butler's  address  on 
President  Barnard,  delivered  at  the  commemoration  exercises,  is  here 
reprinted,  and  besides  its  appositeness  at  the  present  time  is  particularly 
valuable  in  that  it  completes  the  series  of  the  lives  of  the  deceased 
presidents  of  Columbia  University  that  have  from  time  to  time  ap- 
peared in  the  Quarterly,  Of  the  six  remaining  special  articles,  one 
is  a  history  of  Barnard  College,  and  three  are  descriptive :  one  of 
the  curriculum  and  equipment  of  the  college  from  an  official  point  of 
view,  the  second  representing  the  college  as  seen  by  the  student,  and 
the  third  describing  the  activities  of  post-collegiate  days.  These  are 
matters  of  fact,  but  the  two  remaining  articles,  by  Professor  Trent 
and  Professor  Robinson,  are  also  appropriate  to  the  number  because 
they  discuss  educational  theory,  particularly  the  higher  education  of 
women,  in  the  light  of  common  sense  and  of  history.  Professor  Trent, 
in  saying  that  the  limitations  imposed  on  the  education  of  women  are 
those  to  which  men  should  also  be  amenable — that  there  should  be  as 
few  lets  and  hindrances  as  possible,  practically  no  limits,  that  is, 
beyond  what  are  prescribed  by  physical  disability — is  obviously  talking 
the  only  sensible  view  of  the  matter.  Women  should  have  as  great 
an  actual  chance  as  possible ;  the  a  priorist  who  says  that  women  cannot 
do  such  and  such  things,  before  there  exists  abundant  experimental 
experience  to  the  contrary,  and  the  theoretical  weaver  of  distinctions 
are  likely,  so  far  as  we  now  actually  know,  to  be  quite  as  wrong- 
as  right.  Whatever  success  Barnard  College  may  have  had  comes,  as 
the  article  on  the  history  of  the  college  points  out,  from  its  practical 
removal  of  the  theoretical  disabilities  of  women,  and  as  soon  as  they  are 
removed  in  other  intellectual  fields  as  well  as  that  of  the  liberal  edu- 
cation, still  more  of  value  to  our  knowledge  and  civilization  will  have 
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been  accomplished.  This  last  is  the  point  of  Professor  Robinson's 
article,  which  shows  that  the  confining  of  the  college  training  of  women, 
as  that  of  men,  to  the  so-called  liberal  education  involves  an  anachron- 
ism of  conspicuous  moment.  When  we  recognize  that  the  higher 
education  of  women,  as  well  as  of  men,  is  valuable  not  only  because 
it  "  manumits  the  mind "  but  also  because  it  is  a  training  of  high 
practical  value,  we  shall  come  to  regard  it  as  a  more  elevated  and 
serious  occupation  than  at  present,  and  the  cry  for  a  pleasant  college 
life  will  become  of  less  moment  than  the  realization  of  the  craving 
for  the  best  sort  of  preparation  that  colleges  can  afford  for  the  more 
variegated  interests  of  later  years.  Barnard  College  is  to  be  heartily 
congratulated  on  its  achievements  of  the  past  twenty  years  and  on  its 
promise  for  the  future. 


In  no  way  has  the  progress  of  the  University  been  more  strikingly 
demonstrated  than  by  its  financial  growth  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  as  shown  by  the  statistics  printed  in  tabular  form  on  another 

page.     During  these  years  the  income  of  the  cor- 
Financial  Progress  .        ,         .  ,  ^.         ^       j-  u     r 

poration  has  mcreased  more  than  nve-iold,  from 

$336,722  in  1884-85,  to  $1,782,287  in  1909-10. 

The  expenditure  for  educational  purposes  has  increased  in  like 
proportion  from  $279,307  to  $1,260,720.  Still  more  remarkable  is  the 
increase  in  the  principal  of  funds  held  for  special  purposes,  which  in 
1884-85  amounted  to  only  $74,309,  and  which  now  amounts  to  $4,534,- 
180,  comprising  endowments  producing  income  applicable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  salaries,  fellowships  and  other  university  purposes.  How 
this  great  sum  has  been  accumulated  is  indicated  by  the  table  of  dona- 
tions and  legacies,  including  gifts  for  current  expenses  and  buildings 
as  well  as  for  endowments.  The  total  amount  so  received  in  1884-85 
was  exactly  one  thousand  dollars,  which  was  left  to  the  College  by 
John  McKeon  of  the  class  of  1825  "  in  recognition  of  the  kindness 
of  the  Trustees  of  that  institution  towards  me  in  aiding  me  in  my 
education."  Previously  to  that  time,  and  subsequent  to  the  endow- 
ments which  inaugurated  the  founding  of  the  College,  no  large  gifts 
had  been  received  until  1881,  when  Stephen  Whitney  Phoenix,  of  the 
class  of  1859,  bequeathed  his  library  and  his  residuary  estate  for 
scientific  purposes.  This  was  followed  in  1889  by  President  Barnard's 
bequest,  which  with  the  sum  subsequently  bequeathed  by  his  widow 
amounted  to  about  $90,000,  and,  in  1890,  by  the  bequest  of  $100,000 
from  Charles  M.  DaCosta  of  the  class  of  1855 ;  but  it  was  not  until 
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1892,  that  there  began  the  stream  of  generous  benefactions  which  has 
culminated  in  the  last  few  months.  'In  October,  1909,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  D.  Sloane,  who  had  previously  erected,  maintained  and  en- 
dowed the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital,  offered  to  add  an  extension  to 
the  building,  which  would  greatly  increase  the  value  of  the  hospital  for 
teaching  purposes  as  well  as  its  advantages  for  patients,  at  a  cost  in 
excess  of  $100,000.  Shortly  afterwards  gifts  were  received  aggre- 
gating about  $500,000  from  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  George  J.  Gould, 
Frank  A.  Munsey,  and  an  anonymous  donor  for  the  purchase  of  lands 
on  Morningside  Heights,  as  a  new  site  for  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  and  almost  simultaneously,  Teachers  College  announced 
the  gift  by  Mrs.  George  W.  Jenkins  for  the  endowment  in  the  school 
of  household  arts  of  a  department  for  instruction  in  the  science  and 
art  of  hygienic  living.  But  the  University  had  yet  to  receive  the  great- 
est single  benefaction  which  has  ever  come  to  it  in  the  bequest  of  the 
late  John  S.  Kennedy,  which  it  is  estimated  will  amount  to  not  less 
than  two  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars,  and  this  was  followed  within 
a  few  weeks  by  that  of  George  B.  Crocker,  which  will  exceed  one  and 
one-half  millions  of  dollars.  These  magnificent  benefactions  will  bring 
the  total  of  the  last  of  the  series  of  twenty-five  years  to  a  sum  con- 
siderably beyond  four  million  dollars.  As  a  mark  of  confidence,  com- 
ing in  part  from  one  intimately  acquainted  with  the  administration  of 
both  the  financial  and  educational  affairs  of  the  University,  and  in 
part  from  others  desirous  of  making  their  benefactions  most  effective 
for  the  advancement  of  education  and  research,  these  unparalleled 
gifts  must  be  gratifying  beyond  expression  to  all  interested  in  Colum- 
bia, but  they  should  and  undoubtedly  will  carry  with  them  an  increased 
sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  University,  and  an  increased 
desire  to  realize  to  the  full  its  utmost  capacity  of  service  for  the 
public  good  of  this  and  succeeding  generations. 


In  the  late  autumn  of  1908,  a  sum  amounting  to  fifty  thousand 

dollars  was  given  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  to  aid  in 

carrying  out  certain  studies  on  the  nature  and  cure  of  cancer.     It  was 

The   Crocker   Fund  "*^^   "^^^^   some  time   after  this   money   had   been 

for  Cancer  received  that  the  name  of  its  donor,  Mr.  George 

Research  Crocker,  became  known.     This  princely  gift  was 

but  a  forerunner  of  a  further  donation  made  to  Columbia  University 

by  Mr.  Crocker,  who  had  become  convinced  after  careful  investigation 
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of  a  number  of  universities  that  Columbia  offered  unusual  opportun- 
ities for  the  prosecution  of  cancer  research.  In  his  will  he  directed 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  two  large  pieces  of  real  estate  were  to 
be  used  as  a  fund  for  the  study  of  cancer,  with  the  proviso  that  should 
at  any  time  the  conquest  of  cancer  be  achieved,  the  money  should 
become  available  for  research  in  the  field  of  scientific  medicine.  On 
the  receipt  of  the  first  donation,  a  committee  of  officers  of  the  Univer- 
sity was  formed  to  draw  up  plans  for  the  expansion  of  such  work  on 
cancer  as  was  already  being  carried  on  by  various  members  of  the 
teaching  staff  of  Columbia  University,  and  now  that  the  whole  sum 
will  shortly  be  available,  this  committee  is  planning  to  extend  very 
greatly  the  scope  of  the  work  and  to  increase  the  number  of  those  who 
are  prepared  to  devote  themselves  to  the  investigation  of  cancer  in  the 
various  laboratories  of  the  University.  As  a  preliminary  step,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  research  staff  has  been  sent  to  Europe  to  visit 
the  various  centers  of  cancer  study  and  to  report  in  detail  as  to  methods 
of  organization  and  the  equipment  of  those  laboratories  which  are 
actively  engaged  in  the  study  of  malignant  tumors.  A  similar  investi- 
gation will  be  made  in  this  country,  and  this  report  will  then  be  avail- 
able to  furnish  information  as  to  the  best  direction  in  which  research 
may  be  prosecuted,  the  relative  proportion  of  income  to  be  allotted 
to  laboratory  workers  and  their  helpers,  the  cost  of  animals  and  sup- 
plies; in  other  words,  all  the  technical  details  of  research  in  cancer. 

Besides  the  definite  lines  of  experimental  study  on  animals  now  in 
progress  or  planned  for  the  future,  it  is  also  proposed  to  investigate  as 
far  as  may  be  the  metabolism  of  persons  suffering  from  cancer  and  to 
apply  such  forms  of  non-surgical  treatment  as  offer  promise  of  check- 
ing or  curing  malignant  tumors.  It  is  fully  realized,  however,  that 
much  preliminary  work  must  be  done  on  seemingly  unimportant  lines 
in  order  to  clear  up  many  obscure  points  as  to  the  power  of  growth 
and  transplantability  of  malignant  tumors,  and  this  phase  of  study  can 
be  fruitfully  developed  only  by  experiments  on  a  large  scale  on  animals. 
Until,  therefore,  more  is  known  about  the  natural  history  of  malig- 
nant tumors  and  the  causes  which  underlie  their  growth  and  develop- 
ment, it  will  be  impossible  to  develop  a  cure  upon  a  scientific  basis. 
There  are,  however,  many  indications  that  tumors  of  this  nature  may 
be  influenced  by  relatively  simple  methods,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  record 
here  the  part  which  American  physicians  have  played  in  studying  the 
methods  which  apparently  lead  to  a  cure  of  tumors  in  animals  and 
possibly  also  in  man,  by  the  transfusion  of  blood  or  the  injection  of 
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sera,  either  normal  or  derived  from  persons  suffering  from  cancer. 
Research  along  these  lines  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  started  immediately, 
to  run  parallel  with  investigations  of  the  purely  abstract  phase  of  the 
question. 

Much  still  remains,  however,  to  be  accomplished  in  organization, 
and  unquestionably  the  further  development  of  research  under  the 
Crocker  fund  will  have  to  await  the  construction  of  suitable  labora- 
tories. In  the  meantime  much  work  is  in  progress  and  more  lies 
ready  at  hand  to  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  investigators  can  be  procured ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  Columbia  will 
be  able,  by  the  aid  of  this  great  trust  which  now  is  hers,  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  relief  of  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  most 
terrible  of  the  diseases  which  attack  the  human  race. 


The  gift  of  Mrs.  George  W.  Jenkins  referred  to  above  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  endowment  of  a  department  in  the  new  school  of  house- 
hold arts  of  Teachers  College  for  instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of 

Instruction  in  hygienic  living,  with  the  special  object  of  training 
Hygienic  Living  women  for  public  service  as  visiting  nurses  in  home 
and  school,  teachers  in  farmers'  institutes  and  sanitary  experts  in  the 
training  of  children  in  city  and  country. 

The  purpose  of  the  donor  is  to  supplement  the  instruction  now 
offered  in  physiology,  chemistry,  bacteriology  and  hygiene,  in  foods 
and  cookery  and  in  household  management  and  domestic  economy 
with  courses  in  practical  nursing,  the  care  of  children  and  the  guidance 
of  mothers  as  carried  out  in  the  Nurses'  Settlement  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald.  The  first  course  to  be  established  on  the 
new  foundation  will  be  for  graduate  nurses  who  wish  to  equip  them- 
selves as  visiting  nurses  in  home  and  school.  In  this  respect  the  new 
course  will  be  an  extension  of  the  opportunities  open  to  graduate 
nurses.  For  many  years  Teachers  College  has  conducted  a  course  in 
hospital  economy  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Association  of 
Superintendents  of  Hospital  Training  Schools  for  the  purpose  of 
fitting  graduate  nurses  for  superintendents  of  hospitals  and  heads  of 
training  schools  for  nurses.  The  new  school  opens  to  nurses  a  new 
field  of  professional  employment  in  schools,  settlements  and  other  civic 
organizations.  It  is  a  field  in  which  there  is  great  demand  for  trained 
workers  and  one  in  which  the  capable  nurse  may  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  public. 
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The  school  nurse  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  an  indispensable 
member  of  the  public  school  staff;  as  a  teacher  of  hygienic  living 
and  home  visitor  she  is  worth  many  truant  officers.  In  social  settle- 
ments, under  health  boards  of  our  city  governments  and  in  civic  organ- 
izations for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  living  the  nurse  who 
can  care  for  the  sick  and  advise  parents  how  to  prevent  sickness  is 
coming  to  be  more  and  more  in  demand.  With  a  department  equipped 
to  train  nurses  for  this  work  Teachers  College  will  take  an  important 
step  in  connecting  the  school  with  the  home  and  in  making  school 
work  more  practical. 

Further  possibilities,  if  means  permit,  will  lie  in  training  teachers 
for  farmers'  institutes  which  are  now  organized  in  twenty-one  states 
with  special  provision  for  teaching  farmers'  wives  the  art  of  hygienic 
living  in  the  country,  of  training  sanitary  experts  in  the  care  of  milk 
and  other  perishable  foods,  of  food  investigators  and  physicians' 
assistants.  The  importance  of  this  work  can  scarcely  be  overestimated, 
and  the  organization  and  development  of  the  new  department  will 
be  watched  with  interest. 


Within  recent  years  no  single  announcement  by  the  trustees  of  the 
future  policy  of  the  University  compares  in  importance  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  medical  school  is  to  be  moved  from  fifty-ninth  street 
Removal   of  the     to  Morningside  Heights.     With  the  best  intentions 

Medical  School  in  the  world,  the  teachers  and  students  of  medicine 
can  not  feel  themselves  entirely  Columbia  men  under  the  present  physi- 
cal conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  influence  upon  the  rest  of  the 
University  of  having  the  medical  school  as  a  close  neighbor  will  not 
be  less  marked.  For  centuries  the  profession  of  the  physician  has  been 
synonymous  with  high  purposes  and  ideals  and  unselfish  devotion  to 
the  public  good,  and  the  infusion  of  a  large  group  of  men  imbued  with 
these  noble  qualities  into  the  social  and  intellectual  life  at  Morningside 
can  not  fail  to  have  an  influence  of  the  first  importance. 

The  proposed  plans  for  the  new  medical  school  will  involve  an  ex- 
penditure of  at  least  three  million  dollars.  They  provide  for  the  com- 
plete reconstruction  of  the  medical  school  and  its  removal  to  tlie  block 
bounded  by  Amsterdam  avenue,  ii6th  street,  Morningside  avenue 
(west)  and  117th  street,  the  new  site  from  its  east  frontage  command- 
ing a  picturesque  view  of  Harlem,  the  Bronx,  Queens,  and  Long  Island 
Sound  beyond  the  Connecticut  line.     The  funds  necessary  for  the  pur- 
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chase  of  half  of  this  block  were  contributed  by  William  K.  Vanderbilt, 
George  J.  Gould,  Frank  A.  Munsey,  and  an  anonymous  donor,  and  the 
trustees  hope  to  acquire  the  balance  of  the  plot  in  the  near  future  with 
money  provided  by  gift. 


Fast  upon  the  heels  of  the  news  that  the  medical  school  was  to  be 
moved  to  Morningside  came  the  announcement  of  an  important  devel- 
opment of  the  work  of  the  University  along  the  lines  of  extension 

Development  of  teaching.  The  new  undertaking  is  an  outgrowth  of 
Extension  Teaching  the  success  of  the  summer  session,  which  in  1909 
attracted  almost  two  thousand  students  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  extend  the  operation  of  the  principles  which  have 
been  so  successful  in  the  case  of  the  summer  session,  so  as  to  provide 
class  room  instruction  and  laboratory  work  in  the  evening  at  the  Uni- 
versity, and  both  in  the  evening  and  during  the  day  in  other  parts  of 
the  city,  as  well  as  in  northern  New  Jersey  and  Westchester  County, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
regular  courses  of  instruction  at  the  University.  In  particular,  evening 
classes  will  be  organized  where  wage  workers,  as  well  as  those  who 
are  engaged,  professionally  or  otherwise,  during  the  day,  may  obtain 
the  best  instruction  which  the  University  can  offer. 

The  field  to  be  covered  by  this  extension  teaching  will  be  very  broad. 
There  will  be  classes  organized  in  languages,  literature,  history,  eco- 
nomics and  politics;  in  various  scientific  subjects,  including  electrical 
and  mechanical  engineering;  in  architecture,  including  drafting  and 
design ;  in  music  and  fine  arts ;  in  preventive  medicine  and  sanitary 
science;  in  manual  training  and  the  household  arts;  in  teaching;  and 
in  law.  The  whole  undertaking  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  Pro- 
fessor James  Chidester  Egbert,  who  will  serve  as  director  of  extension 
teaching,  at  the  same  time  remaining  in  charge  of  the  summer  session, 
a  branch  of  the  University's  activity  which  he  has  brought  to  a  high 
degree  of  excellence. 

Requests  for  Columbia  to  enter  upon  work  of  this  kind  have  been 
increasingly  numerous  during  recent  years.  In  particular,  there  is  a 
demand  that  Columbia  University  shall  organize  classes  in  law  for  the 
benefit  of  the  many  students  of  law  in  northern  New  Jersey.  The 
center  of  this  instruction  will  probably  be  at  Newark.  Classes  in 
various  branches  of  industrial  chemistry  and  in  electrical  science  will 
probably  be  organized  in  both  Newark  and  Paterson.     It  is  expected 
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that  college  instruction  of  the  highest  type  will  be  offered  in  the  evening 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  a  convenient  downtown  point,  which  can 
be  reached  by  subway  and  tunnels  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  as  well  as 
from  Brooklyn  and  New  Jersey. 

In  commenting  on  the  new  undertaking  President  Butler  said : 

In  my  inaugural  address  eight  years  ago,  I  ventured  to  say  that  the 
watch-word  of  the  modem  university  should  be  "  scholarship  and  ser- 
vice." In  these  modern  days  a  university  is  not  apart  from  the  activi- 
ties of  the  world,  but  in  them  and  of  them.  Columbia  University  as  an 
institution  possesses  an  ethical  quality  which  gives  it  a  real  personality, 
and  which  binds  it  by  its  very  nature  to  the  service  of  the  community. 
To  fulfil  its  high  calling,  Columbia  University  must  give  as  freely  as 
possible  not  only  to  its  own  immediate  students,  but  to  seekers  after 
knowledge  in  and  about  New  York,  whatever  may  be  their  calling  and 
condition  in  life,  such  of  its  treasures  of  scholarship  and  inspiration  as 
they  are  able  to  avail  themselves  of.  We  hope  that  in  less  than  five 
years  we  shall  be  reaching  and  helping  not  merely  6,000  students  on 
Momingside  Heights,  but  60,000,  brought  together  in  convenient  groups 
and  classes  throughout  New  York  City  and  the  adjoining  territory. 
Columbia  University  is  the  child  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  she  will  repay  in  service  to  the  extent  of  her  ability  for  every 
benefit  that  she  has  received  either  from  the  people  as  a  whole  or  from 
a  host  of  individual  benefactors. 


Foremost  among  the  changes  in  the  teaching  staff  is  the  loss  o£  Dr. 
Chandler's  commanding  personality  from  the  headship  of  the  depart- 
ment of  chemistry.     In  January  Dr.  Chandler  offered  his  resignation 

Dr.  Chandler's  "^o  the  trustees  who,  with  most  cordial  resolutions 
Retirement  of  appreciation  of  his  long  and  distinguished  ser- 

vice, accepted  the  resignation  to  take  effect  June,  191 1,  at  which  time 
Dr.  Chandler  will  have  been  for  forty-seven  years  a  professor  in  the 
University.  The  trustees  have  voted  Dr.  Chandler  leave  of  absence 
for  1910-11,  have  invited  him  to  continue  to  make  use  of  the  Univer- 
sity laboratories  in  his  investigations,  and  have  named  the  Chemical 
Museum  in  his  honor.  Space  forbids  any  attempt  to  mention  here  the 
many  and  diverse  services  which  Dr.  Chandler  has  rendered  to  and 
through  the  University,  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health, 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  multitudinous  scientific 
societies  and  commissions  in  which  he  has  taken  a  leading  part. 
Throughout  his  career  at  Columbia  Dr.  Chandler  has  labored  consist- 
ently and  most  effectively  for  the  upbuilding  and  advancement  not 
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simply  of  his  own  department  but  of  the  whole  University  and  con- 
spicuously the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  founders  and  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  the 
dean.  He  will  be  followed  in  his  retirement  from  routine  teaching — 
for  we  can  not  conceive  of  his  retirement  from  scientific  activity — ^by 
the  best  wishes  of  every  colleague  and  of  a  host  of  grateful  students 
the  world  over. 


The  general  satisfaction  with  which  the  appointment  of  Frederick 
P.  Keppel  as  dean  of  the  College  has  been  received  is  the  best  evidence 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  selection  and  goes  far  to  assure  his  success  in  his 
new  office.  During  his  eight  years  of  service  as 
secretary  of  the  University,  Mr.  Keppel's  efficient 
methods,  his  consideration  of  individuals  and  his  loyal  and  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  Columbia  and  to  all  of  her  many  interests  have  gained  for 
him  the  respect  and  warm  regard  of  the  faculty,  the  alumni  and  the 
students  alike,  and  he  will  have  their  united  and  cordial  support  in 
meeting  the  more  arduous  duties  and  greater  responsibilities  which  the 
deanship  will  impose  upon  him. 

The  College  is  most  fortunate  in  having  one  of  her  own  sons  so 
exceptionally  well  trained  for  the  position  which  Mr.  Keppel  is  now 
called  upon  to  occupy,  for  his  experience  as  secretary  has  not  only 
given  him  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  University  in  all  its  parts  on 
the  purely  official  side,  but  also  in  its  personal  and  social  aspects.  His 
close  relations  with  the  faculty  have  made  him  fully  cognizant  of  the 
professorial  point  of  view,  and  perhaps  familiarized  him  with  its  more 
or  less  eccentric  qualities,  while  his  close  connection  with  the  alumni 
organizations  have  given  the  alumni  good  cause  to  feel  that  he  is  one 
of  themselves.  From  his  daily  contact  with  the  students  he  has  gained 
a  no  less  sympathetic  insight  into  their  life  and  way  of  thinking,  and 
his  article  on  "  The  student  as  an  investor,"  published  in  the  December 
number  of  the  Quarterly^  shows  his  keen  appreciation  of  their  needs 
and  possibilities.  Coupled  with  an  intimate  understanding  of  home 
conditions,  Mr.  Keppel  is  fortunate  in  possessing  an  exceptionally 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  conditions  existing  elsewhere,  derived  from 
his  visits  to  nearly  all  the  important  colleges  and  universities  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  and  he  is  not  one  to  underestimate  the  value 
of  a  good  idea  from  whatever  source  it  may  be  derived. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  or  desired,  however,  that  the  new  dean  will 
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work  a  revolution  in  the  College,  and  doubtless  nothing  will  be  further 
from  his  thoughts  and  wishes  than  to  make  any  wide  departure  from 
the  path  which  has  been  so  successfully  and  happily  followed  by  his 
honored  predecessor,  but  it  is  our  confident  hope  that  while  preserving 
all  that  is  best  in  the  traditions  of  the  College,  he  will  also  realize  the 
possibilities  of  its  future. 

No  more  appropriate  moment  than  the  present  could  be  found  to 
congratulate  Mr.  John  McLean  Nash  on  the  completion  of  his  twenty- 
five  years  of  service  as  treasurer  of  the  University,  and  the  Quarterly 
Mr.  Nash's  herewith  tenders  him  its  congratulations  and  its 

Anniversary  acknowledgment  of  his  long  and  faithful  devotion 
to  his  alma  mater.  As  the  eighth  in  the  line  of  official  succession  since 
the  founding  of  the  College,  he  has  lived  up  to  the  honorable  record  of 
his  predecessors,  and  successfully  maintained  the  safe  and  conservative 
policy  which  they  established,  and  we  can  but  express  the  hope  that  his 
autograph  may  long  afford  an  agreeable  reminder  to  the  members  of 
the  faculty  of  the  existence  of  an  opulent  and  opportune  Providence. 


The  announcement  that  the  Columbia  University  Press  will  publish 

a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  John  Milton  will  gratify  every  lover 

of  letters  and  learning.     It  is  the  irony  of  fate  that  the  works  of  the 

Ue^  author  of  the  Areopagitica  should  not  have  been 

Publications  made  more  accessible  before  this ;  the  censorship  of 
commercialism  is  not  less  severe  than  that  of  ecclesiasticism.  This  is 
added  evidence — if  added  evidence  be  needed — of  the  importance  of 
an  endowed  press. 

Of  similar  interest  is  the  news  that  Professor  Paul  Monroe,  with 
the  cooperation  of  professors  of  education  in  other  universities,  is 
editing  an  encyclopedia  of  education.  It  is  peculiarly  appropriate  that 
a  work  of  this  character  should  be  undertaken  under  such  auspices. 


The  studies  of  fourteen  Great  American  Universities  by  Dr.  Edwin 
E.  Slosson  in  The  Independent,  noted  in  the  June  and  December  issues 
American  of  the  Quarterly,  conclude  with  papers  on  Cornell 

Universities  (October  7),  Pennsylvania   (November  4),  Johns 

Hopkins   (December  2),  Chicago  (January  6),  and  Columbia  (Feb- 
ruary 3). 
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Cornell,  with  a  beauty  of  situation  equalled  only  by  California  and 
Wisconsin,  has  also  glens,  gorges,  streams  and  cascades  of  a  cultural 
value  estimated  as  equal  to  that  of  five  full  professors,  and  supplying 
electric  light  and  power  as  well.  In  spite  of  the  intention  of  its  founder 
and  the  coming  of  its  early  presidents  from  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Cornell  appears  more  like  Yale  or  Harvard  than  like  a  state  university. 
Yet  its  most  distinguished  schools  are  engineering  and  agriculture,  it 
gives  free  tuition  to  agricultural  and  veterinary  students  and  to  114 
others  from  New  York, — the  last  legislature  increased  the  state's  con- 
trol, and  President  Schurman  would  have  it  still  further  increased. 
Among  graduate  students  it  has  most  in  agriculture,  physics,  chemistry, 
philosophy  and  psychology;  and  four-fifths  of  its  faculty  publications 
are  in  science.  The  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  however,  with  902 
students  in  its  imposing  new  Goldwin  Smith  Hall,  is  growing  faster 
than  the  technical  schools.  Of  these  the  medical  college,  which  is  in 
New  York  City,  requires  a  college  degree  for  entrance.  The  faculty 
of  law  favors  an  entrance  requirement  of  one  year  of  arts  work  and 
later  of  two  years.  Engineering  has  a  five  year  curriculum  with  extra 
arts  work  as  an  alternate  to  its  regular  four  years.  Forestry  has  been 
abandoned.  The  summer  session  is  growing  rapidly  in  spite  of  reluc- 
tance to  count  its  work  for  degrees.  The  contingent  of  foreign  stu- 
dents is  large.  Women  students  are  provided  with  dormitories,  but 
the  men  have  merely  thirty-five  fraternity  houses  and  many  other 
societies,  so  that  although  idlers  are  constantly  dismissed,  the  faculty 
has  to  make  special  efforts  to  suppress  student  disorder. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  still  difficult  to  focus  after 
doubling  in  attendance  and  erecting  many  new  buildings  during  the  last 
dozen  years  under  Provost  Harrison.  It  took  the  name  of  a  university 
in  1779  when  all  the  others  were  colleges,  opened  the  first  medical  school 
in  1765,  the  first  law  school  in  1790  and  in  general  has  had  so  much 
history  that  the  portraits  of  former  professors  outnumber  the  present 
faculty.  The  Wharton  school  of  finance  and  commerce  and  evening 
school  of  accounts  and  finance ;  afternoon,  evening  and  Saturday  col- 
lege courses,  the  psychological  clinic,  a  rapidly  growing  summer  session, 
and  general  hospitality  to  women,  except  in  the  medical  school,  repre- 
sent the  most  modern  tendencies.  The  university  receives  only  inci- 
dental aid  from  the  state,  but  this  now  amounts  to  $240,000  annually. 
Aided  by  the  provost's  own  million  dollar  foundation  for  fellowships 
and  scholarships,  graduate  work  centers  in  history,  English,  education, 
chemistry  and  archaeology,  with  exceptional  museum  facilities.     There 
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is  much  research  in  medicine  in  the  Wistar  Institute.  A  new  system 
of  twenty-six  dormitory  houses  for  not  more  than  fifty  students  each 
and  the  practically  unique  Houston  Hall  club  house  for  all  students  are 
giving  unity  to  a  very  diversified  body  of  students.  The  225  foreign 
students  have  a  Cosmopolitan  Club  and  six  national  clubs  and  there  are 
many  state,  county  and  other  regional  clubs  in  cooperation  with  like 
organizations  of  alumni  in  the  parent  locality. 

Every  one  knows  how  in  1876  President  Oilman  devoted  Johns 
Hopkins's  gift  of  seven  million  dollars  for  a  university  and  a  hospital 
to  the  principle  of  "  men  before  buildings," — using  converted  dwelling- 
houses  ;  appointing  Gildersleeve,  Martin,  Morris,  Remsen,  Rowland  and 
Sylvester  professors  and  Child,  Lowell,  Newcomb,  Whitney  and  Huxley 
lecturers ;  and  introducing  the  German  doctorate  and  the  German  sem- 
inar ;  all  with  the  result  of  permanently  advancing  American  scholar- 
ship. Now  Hopkins  is  seventh  in  number  of  graduate  students  and 
twenty-seventh  in  income  and,  although  without  decline  in  elevation  of 
aim  and  accomplishment,  is  becoming  like  other  institutions,  with  its 
undergraduate  school  developing  most  rapidly,  admitting  women  to 
graduate  work,  offering  the  degree  of  A.M.,  providing  special  courses 
for  teachers,  and  planning  a  new  campus  and  new  buildings.  The 
medical  school,  which  has  always  required  college  graduation  for  en- 
trance and  always  admitted  women,  is  now  the  larger  and  more  pros- 
perous half  of  the  university,  with  more  hospital  facilities  under  its 
control  than  any  other  university  and  an  important  school  for  nurses. 
In  the  graduate  school,  which  is  half  of  the  remainder,  chemistry, 
physics,  political  science  and  history  are  the  leading  departments  and 
research  and  publication  continue  unabated.  The  undergraduate  school, 
which  has  recently  added  a  freshman  class,  is  still  the  most  local  among 
our  universities,  although  with  the  largest  relative  staff  and  expenditure 
per  student.  A  suburban  tract  of  176  acres  has  been  donated,  and  as 
soon  as  money  is  available  for  buildings  the  University  will  be  moved. 
Maryland  has  no  state  university,  but  has  only  occasionally  given 
Hopkins  very  slight  aid. 

In  Chicago,  the  youngest  of  our  universities,  President  Harper  made 
many  influential  innovations, — dividing  the  year  into  four  quarters  and 
the  college  into  upper  and  lower  halves,  elaborating  academic  publica- 
tion, and  extending  extension  work  with  affiliated  colleges,  peripatetic 
lectures  and  correspondence  courses.  The  summer  quarter,  which  has 
encouraged  many  other  summer  sessions,  has  now  more  students  and 
more  advanced  students  than  the  other  three  quarters  put  together. 
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The  junior  and  senior  college  system  is  being  widely  followed,  as  is 
the  concentration  of  attention  on  a  few  studies  at  a  time  and  the  less 
happy  plan  of  paying  high  salaries  for  head  professors  and  dispropor- 
tionate ones  for  their  juniors.  The  system  of  affiliated  colleges  has 
been  abandoned  and  that  for  the  segregation  of  men  and  women  in  the 
junior  colleges  is  disappearing,  but  the  college  of  commerce  and  admin- 
istration, the  college  of  religious  and  social  science,  and  the  system  of 
undergraduate  marking,  established  under  President  Judson,  promise 
to  have  many  imitators.  By  this  last,  grades  of  A,  B  and  C,  count  6, 
4  and  2  points,  respectively ;  D  counts  nothing ;  E  and  F  count  —  i  and 
—  2;  as  the  good  student,  therefore  moves  toward  graduation,  his  oppo- 
site automatically  moves  down  and  out  of  the  university.  Chicago  is 
excluded  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation  because  its  president  and  two- 
thirds  of  its  trustees  must  be  Baptists.  The  university  moreover 
adopted  a  seminary  of  that  denomination  as  its  divinity  school.  Neither 
fact,  however,  has  prevented  it  from  conspicuous  efforts  toward  a 
reconstruction  and  restatement  of  theological  doctrine.  Nor  have  gifts 
of  twenty-five  million  dollars  from  a  single  capitalist  prevented  its  utter- 
ance of  conspicuously  free  criticism  and  suggestion  for  reform  in 
economics  and  sociology.  The  graduate  school,  about  equally  divided 
between  science  and  the  humanities,  although  not  the  largest,  has  given 
more  doctorates  than  any  other  in  the  last  dozen  years.  The  univer- 
sity lacks  the  school  of  applied  science,  which  the  once  proposed  affilia- 
tion with  the  Armour  Institute  of  Technology  would  have  supplied. 
The  school  of  education,  famous  under  Professor  Dewey,  now  of  Co- 
lumbia, has  recently  acquired  as  director  Professor  Judd,  formerly  of 
Yale.  The  architecture  of  the  university  is  handsome  and  harmonious, 
although  consciously  imitative  of  English  models  and  apparently  giving 
rise  to  a  corresponding  elaborateness  of  academic  ceremonial. 


Mr.  Slosson  concludes  that  "  Columbia,  situated  in  the  largest  city, 
has  the  best  chance  to  become  the  greatest  of  American  universities — 
and  it  is  improving  the  chance."  Its  abolition  of  intercollegiate  foot- 
Mr.  Slosson  t)all  has  encouraged  all  who  are  seeking  the  proper 
on  Columbia  subordination  of  athletics.  Its  buildings  are  object 
lessons  of  stateliness  and  beauty.  "  No  other  university.  West  or  East, 
has  been  so  completely  transformed  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  or  is  now 
developing  so  rapidly," — through  a  spirit  of  individual  initiative  and  a 
spirit  of  liberaUty  in  the  university  as  a  whole.     The  unequalled  expan- 
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sion  of  graduate  and  professional  work  gave  rise  to  the  Columbia  plan 
of  the  combined  six  years  academic  and  professional  course  now  almost 
universally  adopted.  The  personal  element  is  notably  emphasized  in 
the  College.  With  Barnard  College  and  the  vocational  training  for 
women  in  Teachers  College,  Columbia  "has  done  more  than  any  of 
the  state  universities  and  more  than  all  the  women's  colleges."  Hon- 
orable histories  in  applied  science,  medicine  and  law  are  being  continued 
in  new  advances.  The  promise  for  journalism,  design  and  music  is 
immediate.  Theology  is  well  provided  for  by  several  of  the  countless 
affiliations  with  other  city  institutions.  Scholarship  is  served  by  many 
publications,  and  the  public  by  many  varieties  of  summer  session  and 
extension  work.  In  fine,  "  Columbia  University  has  the  essential  quali- 
ties for  success, — initiative,  adaptability  and  opportunity  ...  if  it  con- 
tinues to  progress  as  it  has  in  recent  years  it  is  likely  to  take  a  position 
among  the  universities  of  the  country  similar  to  that  of  New  York 
among  the  cities," — a  prophecy  that  must  not  only  elevate  every  Colum- 
bian with  pride,  but  weight  him  with  a  feeling  of  responsibility  as  well. 


THE  UNIVERSITY 

Convocation  Week 
At  the  joint  meeting  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society  and  the 
American  Folk-Lore  Society,  held  in  Boston  during  Convocation  Week, 
Mr.  Alexander  Goldenweiser  read  a  paper  on  "The  theory  of  totem- 
ism  " ;  Dr.  S.  A.  Barrett,  now  curator  of  anthro- 
pology,  Public  Museum,  Milwaukee,  reported  on  his 
investigations  in  South  America ;  Mr.  Leo  J.  Frachtenberg  presented  a 
paper  on  the  Coos  language ;  and  Dr.  Edward  Sapir,  now  instructor  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Ute  language." 
On  Wednesday  afternoon,  December  29,  a  discussion  on  "  Racial  differ- 
ences in  mental  traits  "  was  opened  by  the  vice-presidential  address  of 
Professor  Woodworth  of  the  department  of  psychology.     Professor 
Boas  took  part  in  this  discussion,  and  also  read  a  paper  at  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Naturalists  on  "  The  influence  of  heredity  and  envi- 
ronment in  man." 

*     *     * 

The  sixty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  held  at  Boston,  December  27-January  i,  was 
attended  by  almost  all  of  the  members  of  the  botanical  staff.  Professor 
H.  M.  Richards,  vice-president  of  section  G  of  the 
Association,  read  a  paper  on  the  nature  of  response 
to  chemical  stimulation.  Dr.  N.  L.  Britton  took  part  in  a  symposium 
on  botanical  gardens,  discussing  the  relations  of  botanical  gardens  to 
the  public.  Professor  Curtis  also  attended  as  a  delegate  from  Columbia 
the  special  meeting  called  by  Mr.  Pinchot  at  Washington,  December 
30-31,  to  consider  courses  of  study  in  the  forestry  schools  and  the 
forest  policies  to  be  followed  in  the  United  States. 

^     ^     ^ 

At  the  forty-first  meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  held 
in  Boston,  December  27-31,  Professor  Bogert  was  reelected  an  associ- 
ate editor  of  its  Journal.     Professor  Bogert  and 
Chemistry  j^^  ^  ^  Amend  read  a  paper  on  "4-  and  5-aceta- 

mino  acetanthranils  and  quinazolines  derived  therefrom,"  and  Dr. 
Hoffman  presented  one  on  "  Condensation  of  methyl  ethyl  ketone  by 
acids  and  alkalies." 

229 
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The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  meeting  of  the  American  Historical 
Association  and  the  American  Economic  Association,  which  was  held 
in  New  York  during  the  Christmas  hoUdays,  naturally  enlisted  the 
Economics  and  Social  interest  and  support  of  many  Columbia  men.  So 
Science  far   as    the   department   of   economics   and   social 

science  is  concerned,  it  may  be  stated  that  Professor  Seligman  was  the 
chairman,  and  Professor  Lindsay  the  vice-chairman  of  the  anniversary 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  A.  E.  A.,  and  that  all  the  members  of 
the  department  were  members  of  the  faculty  reception  committee. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  students  in  the  department  also  did  excellent 
service  as  a  student  reception  committee.  To  no  one  person  were  the 
members  of  the  various  associations  more  indebted  for  the  successful 
planning  and  carrying  out  of  all  arrangements  than  to  Professor  Lind- 
say, who  was  in  executive  charge  from  the  beginning  of  active  prepara- 
tions until  the  sessions  closed. 

Among  the  papers  read  at  the  various  sessions  were  the  following: 
A  discussion  of  Professor  Pantaleoni's  "  Views  on  dynamic  eco- 
nomics," by  Professor  John  B.  Clark ;  "  The  progress  of  taxation  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty-five  years  and  present  tendencies,"  by  Professor 
Seligman ;  and  "  The  social  marking  system,"  by  Professor  F.  H.  Gid- 
dings,  read  before  the  joint  session  of  the  American  Sociological 
Society  and  the  American  Statistical  Association.  Professor  Gid- 
dings's  paper  suggested  a  way  to  measure  the  relative  sub-homogeneity 
of  mixed  aggregates,  such  as  populations  made  up  of  many  national- 
ities, or  of  many  religious  groups.  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
American  Sociological  Society,  while  Dr.  Alvan  A.  Tenney  was  chosen 
secretary-treasurer. 

Among  the  graduates  of  Columbia  who  read  papers  or  participated 
in  the  formal  discussions  were  the  following:  Dr.  Francis  Walker,  of 
Washington,  on  "  The  causes  of  trusts " ;  Professor  Willcox,  of 
Cornell,  on  "  Statistics  " ;  Professor  Freund,  of  Chicago,  on  "  Labor 
legislation  " ;  Professor  Meeker,  of  Princeton,  on  "  Taxation." 

One  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  convocation  week  was  a  late  even- 
ing meeting,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  of  holders  of  the  Columbia  doctor- 
ate in  economics,  sociology  and  administration.  There  were  present  from 
the  teaching  staff  Professors  Goodnow,  Seligman,  Clark  and  Giddings, 
and  between  forty  and  fifty  doctors  of  philosophy,  who  had  come  to 
New  York  for  the  meeting,  among  them  being  Professor  Willcox  of 
Cornell,  Professor  Ripley  of  Harvard,  Dr.  Victor  Rosewater  of  the 
Omaha  Bee,   Dr.   Hourwich  of  Washington,   Commissioner   Maltbie 
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and  Drs.  Weber  and  Whitten,  of  the  Public  Service  Commission,  Pro- 
fessor Hammond  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Professor  Freund  of 
Chicago  University,  Professor  Crook  of  Amherst,  Professor  Fairlie 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Professor  Willett  and  Mrs.  Mabel  Hurd 
Willett  of  Pittsburgh,  Professor  Rawles  of  the  University  of  Indiana, 
Professor  Clark  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Professor 
Groat  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Dr.  Wood  of  Massachusetts, 
Professor  Mussey  of  Columbia,  Professor  Williamson  of  Bryn  Mawr, 
Dr.  Brisco  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Dr.  Chaddock  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Professor  Meeker  of  Princeton,  Dr. 
Lichtenberger  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Professor  Stange- 
land  of  Washington,  and  a  large  number  of  the  more  recent  doctors 
of  philosophy  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

*     *     * 

At  the  Christmas  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  Dean  Russell  of  Teachers  College  acted  as 
vice-president  and  chairman  of  the  section  of  education.  Professor 
E.  L.  Thorndike  spoke  on  "  Units  and  scales  for 
educational  measurements  "  before  the  same  sec- 
tion and  reported  for  the  committee  on  the  distribution  of  students  in 
college  courses,  while  Professor  Strayer  spoke  on  "  Data  concerning 
the  student  body  in  American  colleges."  Professor  W.  F.  Dearborn 
(Ph.D.)  of  Chicago  spoke  on  "  Problems  in  the  psychology  of  read- 
ing "  and  Professor  W.  C.  Ruediger  (Ph.D.)  of  George  Washington 
University  on  "  The  qualities  of  merit  in  teachers."  In  a  joint  session 
with  the  physics  section  Professor  Woodhull  spoke  on  "  What  special- 
ization has  done  for  physics  teaching."  He  also  presented  a  paper  on 
"  Physical  nature  study  "  before  the  associated  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Nature  Study  Society.  Professor  Bigelow  was  secretary  of  the 
section  of  zoology  and  Professor  Gies  of  the  Society  of  Biological 
Chemistry  at  the  same  meeting. 

At  the  Southern  Teachers  Association  meeting  at  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
held  during  the  Christmas  recess.  Professor  McMurry  spoke  on 
"  Leading  characteristics  of  good  instruction."  For  the  Christmas 
meetings  at  the  University,  Professor  Johnson  arranged  an  exhibit  for 
the  American  Historical  Association  and  Dean  Russell  delivered  the 
opening  address  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers  Association.  At 
the  American  Home  Economics  Association  meeting  of  Boston  during 
the  Christmas  recess,  eight  officers  of  the  school  of  household  arts 
presented  papers. 
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The  Geological  Society  of  America  met  in  conjunction  with  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science — in  Cambridge 
and  Boston.  Professors  Kemp,  Grabau,  Dr.  Berkey,  Dr.  Ogilvie,  and 
Miss  Wood,  of  the  officers  and  Mr.  Billingsley, 
graduate  student,  were  in  attendance.  Mr.  Billings- 
ley read  before  section  E  of  the  American  Association  a  paper  on 
his  work  the  past  summer  on  the  Shawangunk  formation  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  Professor  Kemp  presented  to  the  Geologi- 
cal Society  a  paper  entitled  "  Further  light  on  the  gorge  of  the  Hud- 
son." Dr.  Berkey  described  his  "  Observations  on  the  rate  of  sea-cliff 
erosion."  Before  the  recently  organized  Paleontological  Society, 
which  is  practically  a  section  of  the  Geological  Society,  Professor 
Grabau  discussed  the  topics  of  "  Ontogeny  and  paleontology "  and 
"  Intracolonial  acceleration  and  retardation  in  its  bearing  on  species." 
Miss  Wood,  our  curator,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  phylogeny  of  certain 
Cerithiidae."  Professor  Kemp  acted  as  toastmaster  for  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Geological  Society. 

Of  former  students  of  the  department  the  following  were  at  the 
meeting:  Bayley  Willis,  '78  Mines,  now  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey, was  the  retiring  vice-president  of  section  E,  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  His  vice-presidential  address 
dealt  with  "  The  principles  of  paleo-geography."  H.  P.  Gushing,  grad- 
uate student  '82-8^,  now  professor  of  geology  in  Adelbert  College, 
read  before  the  Geological  Society  a  paper  on  the  "  Bleaching  of 
granite  at  limestone  contacts."  W.  D.  Matthew,  '93  Mines,  Ph.D.  '95, 
now  associate  curator  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
presented  three  papers  on  vertebrate  paleontology  before  the  Paleonto- 
logical Society.  Douglas  W.  Johnson,  Ph.D.  '03,  now  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  physiography  in  Harvard  University,  discussed  "Beach  cusps" 
before  the  Geological  Society.  There  were  also  in  attendance  W.  H. 
Shimer,  Ph.D.  '05,  now  assistant  professor  of  geology  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  and  J.  C.  Martin,  graduate  student 
'o8-'o9,  now  assistant  in  geology  at  Brown  University. 

*     *     * 

At  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Association 

held  in  New  York,  December  27-31,  Professor  Sloane  represented 

the  department  of  history  on  the  joint  committee  of  arrangements, 

and  Professor  Shotwell  was  chairman  of  the  pro- 

gram   committee.     President    Butler   delivered   an 

address  at  the  Carnegie  Hall  meeting  on  December  27  and  presided 
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over  the  presidential  addresses  on  the  following  day.  Professor  Dun- 
ning read  a  paper  on  "  Legislation  and  the  race  problem  "  at  the  general 
session  on  Southern  history.  Professor  Robinson  was  chairman  of 
the  modern  European  history  conference,  and  Professor  Shepherd,  of 
the  conference  on  the  contribution  of  the  Romance  nations  to  the  his- 
tory of  America.  Professor  Shepherd  also  reported  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  Spanish  archives  before  the  conference  of  archivists.  Dr. 
Hayes  read  a  paper  on  "  A  college  course  in  contemporaneous  history  " 
before  the  modern  European  history  conference.  Professor  Sloane 
was  elected  first  vice-president  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Professor  Shotwell  read  a  paper  on  "  The  role  of  magic  "  before  the 
American  Sociological  Society  on  December  30. 

*  *     * 

During  the  Christmas  holidays,  Professor  Peck  attended  the  meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  State  Association  of  Classical  Teachers,  which 
was  held  at  Syracuse,  and  delivered  the  principal  address,  his  subject 
being  "  The  vitality  of  Latin."  He  is  to  deliver 
the  principal  address  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
during  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Classical  Association  of  the  Middle 
West  and  South.  Professor  Egbert  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  at  Baltimore,  also  a  meeting  of  the  managing 
and  executive  committees  of  the  School  in  Rome;  he  is  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  fellowships  of  the  School. 

*  *     * 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society  held 
at  Boston,  December  28-30,  Professor  Cole  was  reelected  secretary 
of  the  Society  and  a  member  of  the  committee  of  publication.  Pro- 
fessor D.  E.  Smith  was  reelected  librarian  of  the 
Society,  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Upton,  of  Teachers  College, 
was  appointed  assistant  librarian.  Professor  Kasner  presented  two 
papers  entitled,  "  The  theorem  of  Thomson  and  Tait  on  conservative 
forces,"  and  "  Families  of  Lame  connected  with  dynamics  and  optics." 
Professor  Keyser  presented  a  paper  entitled  "  Relational  groups."  At 
a  joint  session  of  sections  A  and  B  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Professor  Carl  Runge 
presented  a  paper  on  "  Determination  of  longitude  and  latitude  in  a 
balloon  by  rapid  graphical  methods."  At  a  joint  session  of  the  Math- 
ematical Society  with  section  A  (mathematics  and  astronomy)  of  the 
Association,  Professor  Keyser  delivered  his  vice-presidential  address 
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entitled  "The  thesis  of  modern  logistic,"  and  Professor  Smith  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  "  The  work  of  the  international  commission  on  the 
teaching  of  mathematics."  Professor  Smith  reported  on  the  same 
subject  at  a  joint  session  of  section  L  of  the  Association  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  and  the  Physical 
Sciences,  discussed  "  Real  problems  in  mathematics  "  at  the  dinner  of 
the  Mathematics  Association,  Boston,  December  26,  and  spoke  on 
"  The  pretense  of  certain  so-called  modern  problems  "  before  the  New 
York  State  Teachers  Association,  New  York,  December  30.  Dr.  L.  C. 
Karpinski,  graduate  student  at  Columbia,  read  a  paper  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Mathematical  Society  on  "  Jordanus  Nemorarius  and  John  of 
Halifax." 

Professor  Brander  Matthews  was  elected  president  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  of  America  at  the  twenty-seventh  annual  meet- 
ing held  at  Cornell  University,  December  28-30.     Professor  Henry 

A.  Todd  of  the  Romance  department  and  Professor 
Modern  Languages    ^^^.^  p_  ^^^^^  ,^^  p^  j^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^.^^ 

of  New  York,  are  members  of  the  executive  council,  and  Professor 
Calvin  Thomas  of  the  Germanic  department  is  a  member  of  the  edi- 
torial committee  of  the  association.  The  following  Columbia  men  pre- 
sented papers  at  the  meeting  of  the  association :  Albert  Arthur  Living- 
ston of  the  Romance  department,  Arthur  Beatty,  '97  Ph.D.,  Lewis  E. 
P.  Shanks,  '04  A.M.,  Samuel  Lee  Wolff,  '95  A.M.,  John  Driscoll  Fitz- 
Gerald,  '95,  '06  Ph.D.,  and  Harry  Morgan  Ay  res  and  Professor  Otto 
Jespersen  of  the  English  department.  Professor  Joel  E.  Spingarn,  '95, 
'99  Ph.D.,  reported  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  publications  of  the 
association,  and  Professor  Raymond  Weeks  presented  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  fifteen,  of  which  Professor  L.  A.  Loiseaux,  who  was 
unable  to  be  present,  is  chairman.  Among  the  Columbia  men  present 
at  the  meeting  were  Professor  Spingarn  of  the  department  of  compara- 
tive literature;  Professors  Thomas  and  Tombo  of  the  department  of 
Germanic  languages,  and  Professor  Weeks,  Dr.  Gerig  and  Mr.  Living- 
ston of  the  department  of  Romance  languages.  There  were  also  pres- 
ent Professor  Lewis  F.  Mott,  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  Professor  Arthur  Beatty, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Dean  Samuel  M.  Tucker,  '08  Ph.D.,  of  the 
Florida  State  College,  and  Professor  Curtis  H.  Page,  now  of  North- 
western University. 
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Professor  L.  B.  McWhood  attended  the  annual  meetings  of  the 

Music  Teachers  National  Association  and  of  the  American  Branch  of 

,  the  International  Music  Society,  at  Northwestern 

University.    At  the  former  he  delivered  an  address 

on  "  Esthetic  studies  in  colleges." 


At  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Philosophical  Asso- 
ciation, held  at  New  Haven  (Yale  University)  December  27-29,  Pro- 
fessor Montague  read  a  paper  on  "  Mind  and  life  as  forms  of  energy," 
Dr.  Pitkin  a  paper  on  "  The  epistemological  dilemma 
of  biology  in  reference  to  space,"  while  Professor 
Woodbridge  was  one  of  three  participants  in  the  discussion  on  "  The 
problem  of  time  in  its  relation  to  present  tendencies  in  philosophy." 
Professor  Woodbridge  remains  a  member  of  the  council.  Professor 
Dewey  delivered  an  address  before  section  L  (education)  of  the  A.  A. 
A.  S.  at  Boston,  Decmber  29,  as  retiring  vice-president  of  the  Associa- 
tion. His  subject  was  "Science  as  information  and  as  method."  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  section  for  five  years. 

Professor  George  L.  Meylan,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Directors  of  Physical  Education  in  Colleges,  held  at  the  Faculty 
Club,  December  30-31,  read  a  paper  on  "The  effects  of  smoking  on 

college  students  "  and  a  report  on  "  The  admin- 
Physical   Education  .  ^     °.  r      1      •     1       1       .  •        •       * 

istration  of  physical  education  in  American  col- 
leges." At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  national  council  of  the  American 
Physical  Education  Association,  held  at  Philadelphia,  January  i,  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Association  for  the  fourth  term. 


Professor  Frederic  S.  Lee  attended  during  Convocation  Week  the 
meetings  of  the  American  Physiological  Society  and  of  section  K  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  which  were 
held  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  Boston,  De- 
^^^  cember  28-30.     He  presented  before  the  American 

Physiological  Society  the  following  paper:  "  The  summation  of  stimuli  " 
(with  Max  Morse).  Dr.  Max  Morse  presented  a  similar  paper  before 
the  American  Society  of  Zoologists :  "  The  summation  of  stimuli  in 
invertebrates"  (with  F.  S.  Lee).  Professor  Lee  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  the  American  Physiological  Society. 
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Professor  John  D.  Prince  read  a  paper  on  "  The  name  Hammurabi " 
before  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis  at  Columbia 
University  on  December  27.     Dr.  F.  A.  Vanderburgh  was  elected  a 

„     .  .    ,  member  of  the  Society  at  this  meeting.     Professor 

Semitic  Languages    ^  .  .       .  ,   ^  ,    * 

Prmce  also  forwarded  a  paper  to  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Ethnological  Society,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  which, 
unfortunately,  he  was  unable  to  attend.  The  contribution  was  entitled 
"A  Passamaquoddy  aviator  (translation,  with  grammatical  commen- 
tary, of  a  Passamaquoddy  Indian  manuscript)." 


An  exhibition  of  books  and  manuscripts  illustrative  of  the  develop- 
ment of  historical  writing  was  held  in  the  library  of  the  University  in 
connection  with  the  anniversary  meetings  of  the  American  Historical 

„,     , .,  Association.     It  included  early  manuscripts  of  his- 

The  Library         ^     .     ,        .  _  ,.  .  ^  ^      ,  ,  ^ 

torical  writers,  nrst  editions  of  Greek  and  Roman 

historians,  medieval  chronicles  in  manuscript  and  in  print,  autograph 

manuscripts  of  modern  historians,  and  valuable  and  rare  works  and 

documents  relating  to  European  and  American  history.     The  collection 

of  Americana  contained  the  "  Columbus  letter,"  dated  1493,  the  first 

dated  edition  of  Americus  Vespucius  (1504),  Bogaert's  journal  of  1634 

describing  the  Mohawk  Indians,  the  earliest  historical  manuscript  in 

existence  of  the  Dutch  period  of  New  York,  the  original  manuscript 

rolls  of  the  Concord  Minute  Men,  and  many  other  items  relating  to 

the  colonial  and  revolutionary  periods.    English  history  was  represented 

by  the  original  manuscripts  of  Macaulay's  "History  of  England," 

Hume's  "  History  of  England,"  Gibbon's  notes   for  his  History  of 

Rome,  and  by  printed  books  beginning  with  the  first  printed  Caxton 

(the  only  perfect  copy  in  existence),  and  documents  like  the  original 

proclamation  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  dated  May  19,  1649. 

Ancient  history  was  represented  by  the  first  editions  of  the  leading 

classical  historians ;  medieval  history  by  a  large  number  of  illustrated 

and  illuminated  manuscripts,  chronicles  and  annals. 

A  highly  interesting  exhibit  illustrating  the  life  and  services  of 
Dean  Van  Amringe  was  prepared  for  Alumni  Day  and  attracted  many 
visitors — students  and  instructors  as  well  as  alumni. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Library  Association,  held 
at  Sagamore,  Lake  George,  September  20-27,  Mr.  W.  D.  Johnston  was 
elected  president. 
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At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Columbia  University 
Press,  held  on  the  last  day  of  November,  William  Dawson  Johnston, 
librarian  of  the  University,  and  Professor  Ashley  Horace  Thorndike 
were  elected  trustees  in  place  of  George  Rice  Car- 
penter, deceased,  and  Professor  Henry  M.  Howe, 
whose  term  of  office  had  expired.  The  report  of  the  secretary,  pre- 
sented at  this  time,  showed  the  total  sales  of  Press  publications  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  to  have  been  3,293  volumes,  and  the  total  sales 
since  the  beginning  of  the  activity  of  the  Press,  in  1895, 29,794  volumes. 
A  total  of  5,853  copies  of  the  pamphlets  comprised  in  the  series  of 
Lectures  on  Science,  Philosophy  and  Art,  delivered  at  the  University 
in  1907-08,  have  been  sold  in  accordance  with  the  report. 

Since  the  last  record  in  the  Quarterly^  the  Press  has  published  a 
number  of  important  volumes. 

As  a  memorial  to  Dr.  John  I.  Northrop,  who  met  an  untimely  death 
while  an  assistant  in  Columbia  University  at  the  time  of  the  formation 
of  the  biological  department,  his  scientific  writings  have  been  brought 
together  in  a  memorial  volume  with  the  title:  "A  naturalist  in  the 
Bahamas.  John  I.  Northrop."  Professor  Henry  F.  Osborn  and  Dr. 
Northrop's  widow,  Alice  R.  Northrop,  have  done  the  work  of  collect- 
ing and  arranging  his  papers  for  publication  in  this  form,  and  the 
volume  includes  an  introduction  by  the  former,  setting  forth  the  inci- 
dents and  value  of  Dr.  Northrop's  life  as  a  scientific  worker.  Mrs. 
Northrop  has  contributed,  in  addition  to  one  or  two  scientific  papers 
already  published,  a  narrative  of  the  exploring  trip  to  the  Bahamas 
made  by  Dr.  Northrop,  on  which  she  accompanied  him;  and  there  are 
papers  on  the  material  collected  by  a  few  other  writers,  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen, 
J.  Playfair  McMurrich  and  W.  H.  Dall.  Two  of  the  papers  by  Dr. 
Northrop  have  not  previously  been  published. 

One  of  the  most  notable  in  the  entire  list  of  publications  of  the 
Press  since  the  beginning  of  its  activity  is  the  volume,  issued  as  number 
six  of  the  Columbia  University  Biological  Series,  on  "  Ants :  Their 
structure,  development  and  behavior,"  by  William  Morton  Wheeler, 
previously  curator  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  this 
city  and  now  professor  of  economic  entomology  at  Harvard  University. 
A  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  social  insects, 
the  ants,  has  long  been  needed.  Professor  Wheeler's  masterly  presen- 
tation of  the  subject  is  the  outcome  of  many  years'  work,  and  his  book 
should  at  once  take  its  place  as  a  standard  and  authoritative  treatise 
on  the  many  interesting  problems  presented  by  this  group  of  animals. 
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The  thoroughness  and  accuracy  of  the  work  will  be  appreciated  alike 
by  the  zoologist,  physiologist,  psychologist  and  sociologist,  while  the 
broad  and  scholarly  way  in  which  the  manysided  subject  is  handled  will 
appeal  equally  to  the  naturalist  at  large  and  to  the  general  reader. 
Among  the  many  topics  considered  may  be  mentioned  the  habits,  in- 
stincts and  social  life  of  ants,  their  biological  relations  to  other  animals 
and  to  plants,  their  slaves,  guests  and  parasites,  their  structure,  poly- 
morphism, and  development,  their  classification  and  distribution.  The 
volume  contains  nearly  seven  hundred  pages.  The  illustrations,  286 
in  number  and  most  of  them  original,  are  of  a  high  degree  of  excellence, 
many  of  them  being  photographs  from  nature.  A  unique  feature  of 
the  work  is  a  complete  bibliography.  Appendices  are  added  on  the 
methods  of  collecting  and  studying  ants,  etc.,  including  a  key  to  the  sub- 
families, genera  and  sub-genera  of  the  North  American  formicidse. 

In  the  press  and  intended  for  immediate  publication  is  "  The  humane 
movement:  A  descriptive  survey,  by  Roswell  C.  McCrea.  A  report 
prepared  on  the  Henry  Bergh  foundation  for  the  promotion  of  humane 
education,  Columbia  University."  The  book  is  the  first  comprehensive 
review  in  the  language  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  whole  field  of 
humane  education  and  in  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  and  ani- 
mals. The  author,  in  the  presence  of  a  considerable  literature  on  this 
phase  of  the  subject,  does  little  more  than  summarize  the  work  of 
societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  and  tabulate  the  laws 
for  their  protection.  The  principal  weight  of  the  volume  is  laid  upon 
the  protection  of  animals  in  the  United  States,  a  part  of  the  field  in 
which  there  is  much  scattered  material,  but  no  description  whatever 
that  surveys  the  work  of  the  various  humane  societies  and  the  laws 
under  which  they  act.  The  book  is  an  important  one,  not  only  because 
as  a  report  it  is  the  first  of  its  kind,  but  because  of  the  impetus  that  it 
will  give  to  the  spread  of  the  movement  and  to  the  systematization  and 
intelligent  control  of  humane  societies  throughout  the  country. 

The  Press  has  also  under  way  and  will  publish  shortly  in  a  single 
volume  the  Lectures  on  Literature  that  have  been  delivered  to  large 
audiences  at  the  University  during  the  current  academic  year.  This 
volume  will  form,  in  a  way,  a  companion  to  the  Lectures  on  Science, 
Philosophy  and  Art,  which,  although  they  were  originally  published  as 
separate  pamphlets,  have  recently  been  assembled  together  in  one 
volume  and  in  this  form  placed  upon  the  market  in  a  limited  number 
of  copies. 
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There  is  also  in  the  press  at  the  present  time  and  destined  for  early 
publication,  "  The  development  of  stage  decoration  in  France  in  the 
Middle  Ages,"  by  Donald  Give  Stuart,  which  is  to  be  included  in  the 
Studies  in  Romance  Philology  and  Literature. 

Professor  Carl  Runge's  lectures  on  "  Graphical  methods  in  mathe- 
matics and  physics,"  delivered  by  him  as  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  professor, 
are  to  be  published  in  book  form  under  the  Ernest  Kempton  Adams 
Foundation  for  Physical  Research  with  the  imprint  of  the  Press, 


The  trustees  of  the  University  have  arranged  to  publish  through  the 

Columbia  University  Press  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  John 

Milton,  in  verse  and  in  prose,  in  English  and  in  Latin.     Strangely 

Edition  of         enough  it  is  impossible  for  a  lover  of  English  litera- 

Milton's  Works  ture  to  have  on  his  shelves  an  approximately  com- 
plete, uniformly  edited  and  adequately  presented  text  of  the  entire 
work  of  one  of  the  two  noblest  figures  in  English  literature.  There  is 
a  special  fitness  in  the  undertaking  of  this  pious  task  in  connection  with 
the  recent  tercentenary  celebration  of  Milton's  birth. 

The  editorial  supervision  of  the  work  has  been  accepted  by  William 
P.  Trent,  LL.D.,  professor  of  English  literature  in  Barnard  College. 
Professor  Trent  has  already  published  a  study  of  Milton,  and  is  now 
completing  a  biography  and  bibliography  of  Daniel  Defoe,  which  is  to 
be  issued  shortly  in  three  volumes  by  the  Press.  For  his  difficult  task 
Professor  Trent  is  qualified  by  life-long  devotion  to  the  great  poet  and 
by  a  special  training  in  English  history. 

The  Columbia  University  edition  of  Milton  is  intended  to  be  com- 
plete, authoritative  and  definitive.  It  will  extend  to  not  less  than  eight 
volumes,  large  octavo.  It  will  be  illustrated  by  a  chronological  sequence 
of  portraits  of  Milton,  and  also  by  views  of  places  identified  with  the 
poet.  It  will  be  furnished  with  facsimiles  of  manuscripts  and  of  title 
pages.     Special  attention  will  be  given  to  bibliographical  detail. 

The  preparation  and  publication  of  this  memorial  will  be  added  evi- 
dence that  American  scholarship  is  glad  always  to  do  its  share  in  honor- 
ing the  foremost  figures  of  that  literature  which  is  ever  the  most  precious 
possession  of  the  English-speaking  peoples. 

In  addition  to  the  standard  library  form,  this  work  will  be  published 
also  in  a  limited  large  paper  edition. 
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The  list  of  preachers  for  the  Sunday  afternoon  services  during  the 
second  term  is  as  follows :  January  9,  Rev.  Raymond  C.  Knox,  chaplain 
of  Columbia  University;  January  16,  Rev.  F.  L.  H.  Pott,  '83,  president 
...  of  St.  John's  College,  Shanghai;  January  23,  Rev. 
Raymond  C.  Knox;  January  30,  Rev.  Frederick 
Lynch,  pastor  of  Pilgrim  Church ;  February  6,  Rev.  Raymond  C.  Knox ; 
February  13,  Rev.  Duncan  H.  Browne,  '05,  vicar  of  Bronx  Church 
House  (Alumni  Day  service)  ;  February  20,  Rev.  Raymond  C.  Knox; 
February  27,  Rev.  James  C.  Mackenzie,  Dobbs  Ferry-on-Hudson ; 
March  6,  Rev.  S.  DeLancy  Townsend,  rector  All  Angels'  Church; 
March  13,  Rev.  J.  Herman  Randall,  pastor  Mount  Morris  Baptist 
Church ;  March  20,  Rev.  J.  Wesley  Hill,  minister,  Metropolitan  Temple ; 
March  2'/,  Rev.  Raymond  C.  Knox;  April  3,  Rev.  George  William 
Douglas,  canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine ;  April  10,  Rev. 
Raymond  C.  Knox;  April  17,  Rev.  Henry  E.  Cobb,  minister,  West  End 
Collegiate  Church;  April  24,  Rev.  Raymond  C.  Knox;  May  i,  Rev. 
Nehemiah  Boynton,  minister,  Clinton  Avenue  Congregational  Church, 
Brooklyn;  May  8,  Rev.  Raymond  C.  Knox;  May  15,  Rev.  Milo  H. 
Gates,  vicar.  Church  of  the  Intercession;  May  22,  Rev.  Raymond  C. 
Knox. 

The  monthly  meetings  of  the  Churchman's  Association  have  been 
this  year  more  than  usually  successful.  Prominent  speakers  have  been 
secured  and  a  social  hour  has  followed  each  meeting. 

The  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Mr.  James  Myers,  '04,  issued  a 
report  on  January  first,  from  which  the  following  facts  are  taken :  In 
the  Bible  study  department  there  is  an  enrollment  of  295,  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  260  for  November.  Special  phases  have  been  Pro- 
fessor Burdick's  lecture  on  St.  Paul  and  the  Roman  law,  which  was 
attended  by  about  one  hundred  law  students,  and  the  opening  of  the 
work  at  Teachers  College,  where  there  are  fifty  men  enrolled  in  "  The 
hour  for  discussion  of  social  and  religious  subjects."  The  membership 
stands  at  present,  449  active,  63  associate,  83  faculty;  making  a  total  of 
595.  About  twenty-two  boys'  clubs  have  been  organized  at  Union  Set- 
tlement under  the  direction  of  Mr.  S.  M.  Dawkins,  '10  Law.  About 
ten  men  are  doing  work  in  other  settlements  as  well.  In  the  stenog- 
raphy department  twenty-three  men  are  enrolled  and  are  doing  steady 
work.  In  the  industrial  work  department  one  lecture  has  been  deliv- 
ered by  C.  R.  Tomson,  of  the  International  Committee,  and  a  second 
lecture  by  F.  N.  Wendell,  head  of  the  United  States  Reclamation  Ser- 
vice, with  an  attendance  of  about  four  hundred  students.     Collections 
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of  old  clothes  through  the  fall  and  a  systematic  raid  on  the  dormitories 
just  before  Christmas  have  resulted  in  the  collection  of  about  six  hun- 
dred articles  of  old  clothing,  which  have  been  distributed  to  the  poor  of 
the  city  through  the  Charity  Organization  Society  and  the  Bowery  Y. 
M.  C.  Al  In  foreign  work  the  Association  has  undertaken  to  raise  two 
hundred  dollars  for  scholarships  in  the  Canton  Christian  College; 
seventy-seven  dollars  of  this  has  already  been  pledged.  A  very  suc- 
cessful reception  to  the  Chinese  students,  of  whom  there  are  twenty- 
three  in  the  University,  was  held  on  the  evening  of  December  21  at  the 
house  of  Chaplain  Knox.  Seven  Chinese  students  are  also  in  one  of 
our  Bible  classes.  A  reception  has  also  been  given  for  the  Japanese 
students,  of  whom  there  are  quite  a  number  in  the  University,  and  a 
Japanese  Bible  class  will  be  organized. 

A  new  and  significant  feature  of  the  College  year  has  been  suc- 
cessfully created  in  what  may  be  called  Chapel  Day.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  daily  chapel  period,  the  University  Council  has  specially 
set  aside  two  days  of  the  year, — the  Wednesday  before  Thanksgiving 
and  the  first  day  of  the  second  term, — on  which  lectures  shall  be  sus- 
pended for  the  eleven  o'clock  hour  and  a  chapel  service  held.  These 
services,  according  to  the  resolution,  are  "  to  promote  the  sense  of  the 
common  life,  purposes  and  ideals  of  all  members  of  the  University." 
The  first  service,  held  on  Monday,  February  7,  proved  beyond  doubt 
the  value  of  the  provision.  As  Spectator  said :  "  Never  before  have 
we  witnessed  a  service  so  significant  of  a  true  academic  atmosphere  as 
the  one  held  .  .  .  in  the  chapel.  Professors  and  students  aHke  filled  the 
building  to  overflowing — even  the  furthermost  arches  of  the  gallery 
were  occupied.  The  anthems  rendered  by  the  student  chorus  pro- 
duced the  most  beautiful  effects  .  .  .  and  the  great  volume  of  tone 
secured  in  the  closing  hymn.  Stand  Columbia,  spoke  eloquently  of  the 
general  spirit  of  the  meeting."  After  an  introductory  address  by  the 
chaplain,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  function  of  the  chapel  to  interpret 
and  express  the  highest  aspirations  and  ideals  of  the  whole  University, 
the  principal  address  was  given  by  Professor  John  Dewey.  Even  the 
wide  diversity  of  interests  represented  at  Columbia  was  shown  by 
Professor  Dewey  to  be  of  advantage  as  each  makes  contribution  to 
the  common  life,  and  the  fundamental  elements  underlying  and  con- 
trolling all  were  clearly  and  forcibly  brought  out.  The  Quarterly 
expresses  the  hope  that  Chapel  Day  may  not  only  become  a  fixture  but 
a  frequently  recurring  item  of  the  University  calendar. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  trustees  held  on  Monday,  January  3,  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  science  was  conferred  in  camera,  upon 
the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  professor,  Dr.  Carl  Runge,  and  the  degree  of  doc- 
Honorary  Degrees  ter  of  letters  upon  the  visiting  professor  of  English 
for  Visiting  Scholars  philology,  Dr.  Otto  Jespersen.  The  ceremony, 
which  was  performed  in  the  Trustees'  Room,  was  attended  by  the 
members  of  the  University  Council  and  of  the  divisions  of  mathe- 
matical and  physical  science  and  of  modern  languages  and  literatures. 
In  presenting  Dr.  Runge,  Professor  Keyser  said: 

Mr.  President:  Mathematical  activities  in  this  golden  age  of  the 
science  belong  to  three  great  fields :  the  field  of  those  for  whom 
mathematics  is  a  living  body  of  self-consistent  doctrines  created  by 
the  human  spirit,  vindicating  themselves  as  worthy  forms  for  the  realiz- 
ation of  human  faculty,  justified  by  their  elevation  and  beauty;  the 
field  of  those  for  whom  mathematics  is  a  norm  and  an  instrument  in 
the  natural  and  the  technological  sciences;  finally,  the  field  of  those 
whose  interest  centers  in  the  bearings  of  mathematics  upon  questions 
of  logic  and  fundamental  criticism  and  in  its  essential  similitudes  to 
philosophy  and  art. 

The  attainment  of  eminence  in  any  one  of  these  fields  is  beyond 
the  power  of  all  but  a  few  of  the  many  who  aspire  to  it.  It  has  been 
and  is  our  great  good  fortune  to  have  with  us  as  our  friend  and  col- 
league one  who  has  achieved  distinction  in  at  least  two  of  the  fields. 

The  highest,  in  just  sense  the  all-inclusive  end  and  aim  of  univer- 
sities is  human  excellence.  Doubtless  excellence  attained  is  itself  the 
best  reward  of  labor  performed,  but  to  the  attainment  of  excellence  the 
strongest  motive  is,  says  Pindar,  "  the  lofty  lucre  of  renown."  Ac- 
cordingly, sir,  the  recognition  of  individual  excellence,  the  signalizing 
of  it  by  appropriate  tokens  of  appreciation,  is  not  merely  a  high  privi- 
lege of  a  university,  it  is  a  duty.  The  privilege  and  the  duty  are 
enhanced  when  the  recipient  of  the  honor,  however  seemingly  remote, 
austere  and  passionless  the  field  of  his  triumphs,  yet  is  one  whose 
spirit  is  warm  and  rich  with  the  hues  and  the  interests  of  humanity. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you, 
for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  science  in  this  university.  Doctor  Carl 
Runge,  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  professor  in  Columbia  University,  representative  here, 
to  our  delight  and  edification,  of  a  great  and  friendly  empire,  citizen 
also  and  personal  representative  of  the  republic  of  science. 

In  conferring  the  degree  upon  Dr.  Runge,  President  Butler  said: 

Carl  Runge — professor  of  applied  mathematics  in  the  University 
of  Gottingen,  which  was  founded  by  royal  charter  from  the  hand  of 
that  King  of  Hanover  who,  as  George  II  of  England,  granted  the 
charter  for  King's  College  out  of  which  Columbia  has  grown ;  Kaiser 
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Wilhelm  professor  in  this  University;  representing  not  only  a  new 
and  important  development  in  the  great  field  of  mathematics,  but  also 
the  scholarship,  the  good  will  and  the  academic  comity  of  the  German 
people,  I  gladly  admit  you  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  science  in  this 
University. 

In  presenting  Professor  Jespersen,  Brander  Mattliews  said: 

It  is  one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  modern  scholarship 
that  it  is  at  the  same  time  racial  and  cosmopolitan.  In  every  coun- 
try there  are  now  students  toiling  untiringly  at  the  investigation  of 
their  own  language  and  literature,  while  there  are  also  other  students 
indefatigable  in  the  exploration  of  other  languages  and  of  other  liter- 
atures. The  standard  history  of  Spanish  literature  is  the  work  of  an 
American,  Ticknor;  and  the  most  interesting  history  of  English  litera- 
ture is  the  work  of  a  Frenchman,  Taine, — unless  it  is  the  work  of 
another  Frenchman,  Jusserand. 

Our  own  language  has  attracted  the  attention  of  not  a  few  scholars 
of  alien  speech;  but  no  one  of  them  has  devoted  himself  to  it  with 
more  whole-hearted  enthusiasm  or  with  a  more  penetrating  insight 
than  a  distinguished  Dane.  He  has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  its 
past  history  and  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  its  present  condition. 
He  has  made  plain  the  fact  that  English  is  a  most  advanced  speech, 
that  it  has  fortunately  got  rid  of  many  grammatical  complexities  which 
still  cumber  other  tongues,  and  that  in  its  bold  freedom  it  is  the  most 
masculine  of  modern  languages.  By  his  inspiring  labors  he  has  placed 
us  all  under  unforgettable  obligations. 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  to  receive  a  degree  at  your 
hands  the  professor  of  English  philolog}'  at  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen, Otto  Jespersen,  Ph.D.,  visiting  professor  of  English  philolog)'' 
at  Columbia  University. 

In  awarding  the  degree  to  Dr.  Jespersen,  President  Butler  said : 

Otto  Jespersen — professor  of  English  philology  in  the  University 
of  Copenhagen,  an  institution  whose  beneficent  activity  began  before 
America  was  discovered,  visiting  Danish  professor  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, carrying  forward  with  originality,  broad  scholarship  and  zeal 
the  study  of  the  structure  and  form  of  our  English  speech,  I  gladly 
admit  you  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  letterj  in  this  University. 

*     *     * 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  February  12,  1910,  a  large  and  distin- 
guished audience  gathered  in  the  theater  of  Barnard  College  to  cele- 
brate the  completion  of  the  twentieth  year  of  the  College  and  to  com- 
Barnard  Anni-  memorate  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
versary  Exercises  birth  of  Frederick  Augustus  Porter  Barnard,  the 
tenth  president  of  Columbia  University,  who  rendered  such  signal  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  the  higher  education  of  women.     The  exercises 
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had  been  arranged  by  the  trustees  of  Barnard  College.  Of  the  trus- 
tees, some  twenty  were  seated  on  the  stage  of  the  theater;  with  them 
were  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  and  invited  guests.  In  the 
audience  were  representatives  of  colleges  and  schools  from  a  wide  ter- 
ritory, some  having  come  even  from  Canada.  The  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  too,  was  well  represented. 

The  exercises  began  with  prayer  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Grosvenor. 
The  presiding  officer.  Dr.  Silas  B.  Brownell,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  welcomed  the  speakers  and  guests,  and  then  introduced  the 
first  speaker,  the  Honorable  Joseph  Hodges  Choate,  whose  theme  was 
the  history  of  Barnard  College.  Mr.  Choate  dwelt  in  interesting  fash- 
ion on  the  various  steps  taken  more  than  twenty  years  ago  which  re- 
sulted ultimately  in  the  establishment  of  Barnard  College,  and  of  the 
wonderful  progress  made  by  the  College  in  its  short  twenty  years  of 
life.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  Barnard  College  owed  its  largest 
gifts  to  the  generosity  of  women,  and  dwelt,  in  conclusion,  on  the  needs 
of  the  College;  great  as  has  been  the  progress  already  made,  much- 
needed  developments  wait  now  on  increase  of  resources.  Mr.  Choate 
was  followed  by  President  Butler,  whose  address  on  the  life  and  work 
of  President  Barnard  is  published  elsewhere  in  this  number.  After 
the  address  by  the  President,  the  exercises  were  brought  to  a  close 
by  the  benediction.  Later  tea  was  served  in  Brooks  Hall.  Through- 
out the  afternoon  the  buildings  of  Barnard  College  were  open  to 
inspection. 

*     *     * 

Mr.  Stephen  Baker,  recently  elected  a  trustee  of  the  University, 

has  been  the  president  for  the  past  seventeen  years  of  the  Bank  of  the 

Manhattan  Company.     He  is  a  son  of  a  New  York  merchant  and  was 

born  at  Hyde  Park  in  i8so.     Since  i87S,  he  has 
The   New   Trustees  .  . 

been  engaged  in  business  in  this  city,  and  for  nine 

years  was  the  confidential  secretary  of  the  late  Mr.  John  S.  Kennedy, 

whom  he  has  been  chosen  to  succeed  on  the  board  of  trustees.     He  has 

long  been  identified  with  large  financial  interests  and  is  now  a  director 

of  the  Astor  Trust  Company,  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  the  Barker 

Chemical   Company,   and   the   New   York   Clearing  House   Building 

Company,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank.     He  is  also 

a  warden  of  St.  James's  Church  and  actively  interested  in  a  number  of 

philanthropic  organizations,  including  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  of  which  he 

is  a  manager,  the  New  York  City  Mission  and  Tract  Society,  and  the 

Adirondack  Cottage  Sanitarium,  of  both  of  which  he  is  treasurer,  and 

of  the  United  Charities,  of  which  he  is  secretary. 


FREDERICK  PAUL  KEPPEL,  '98 

APPOINTED  DEAN'  OF  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE 


HARLAN  FISKE  STONE,  '98  L 

APPOINTED  DEAN  OF  LAW  SCHOOL 


WILLIAM    FELLOWES    MORGAN.   'Ho 

SECOND    ALUMNI    TRUSTEF. 


STEPHEN   BAKER 

NEW    TRUSTEE 
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Mr.  William  Fellowes  Morgan,  '80,  '84  S,  nominated  as  second 
alumni  trustee  on  December  3  and  elected  to  the  board  on  December  6, 
was  born  at  Clifton,  Staten  Island,  in  i860.  His  preparation  for  col- 
lege was  obtained  at  Rugby,  England,  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  and 
Dr.  Sachs's  school  in  New  York.  He  received  the  degree  of  A.B.  from 
Columbia  College  in  1880  and  that  of  E.M.  from  the  School  of  Mines 
four  years  later.  Mr.  Morgan  was  a  member  of  the  track-team  and 
captain  of  the  foot-ball  team,  and  was  also  president  of  the  Intercol- 
legiate Athletic  Association,  After  a  period  of  extensive  traveling,  he 
entered  the  cold  storage  business  in  New  York  City,  being  at  present 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  Freezing  and  Cold 
Storage  Company  and  president  of  the  Harrison  Street  Cold  Storage 
Company.  Mr.  Morgan  has  made  his  home  for  more  than  twenty 
years  at  Short  Hills,  N.  J.  For  several  years  he  has  been  president  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Millburn  Township,  and  he  has  twice  repre- 
sented his  district  in  the  State  legislature.  Mr.  Morgan  has  always 
shown  deep  interest  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  being  president  of  the  City 
Organization  and  a  member  of  the  Graduate  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Columbia  branch ;  he  is  also  a  trustee  of  the  Syrian  Protestant  College 
at  Beirut.  He  is  treasurer  of  the  United  States  Golf  Association,  as 
well  as  of  the  Science  Alumni  Association,  which  he  represented  for 
several  years  on  the  Alumni  Council. 

*     *     * 

Harlan  Fiske  Stone,  appointed  dean  of  the  Law  School  at  the  Jan- 
uary meeting  of  the  trustees,  was  born  at  Chesterfield,  N.  H.,  in  1872. 
He  attended  Amherst  College,  graduating  with  the  degree  of  B.S.  in 

_,      „  1894.     Immediately  after  graduation  he  served  for 

The   New   Deans         ^  ,  /       r  ^      >t      t.  .       j  n  . 

a  year  as  sub-master  of  the  Newburyport  and  Put- 
nam High  Schools,  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and  spent  the  following  year 
at  Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn,  as  instructor  in  history.  In  1898  he 
received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  from  Columbia,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bar  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  began  the  practice  of 
law  in  New  York  City  in  the  same  year.  In  1899  he  was  appointed 
lecturer  in  law  at  Columbia  and  in  1903  adjunct  professor  of  law, 
resigning  his  professorship  in  1905.  He  is  at  present  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  the  law  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Wilmer,  Canfield  and 
Stone,  with  offices  at  49  Wall  street.  Mr.  Stone  is  a  member  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  other  societies. 
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Frederick  Paul  Keppel,  who  was  appointed  dean  of  the  College  by 
the  trustees  at  their  meeting  in  February,  was  born  in  New  York  City 
in  1875.  He  graduated  from  Columbia  College  with  the  degree  of  A.B. 
in  1898,  and  spent  the  first  two  years  after  graduation  with  Harper  and 
Brothers  in  an  editorial  capacity.  The  following  two  years  he  served 
as  assistant  secretary  of  the  University,  being  appointed  secretary  in 
1902,  a  position  that  he  has  filled  to  the  present  day.  Mr.  Keppel  has 
been  a  member  of  the  administrative  board  of  the  summer  session  since 
1904,  and  served  as  acting  librarian  during  the  interim  between  the 
death  of  Dr.  Canfield  and  the  assumption  of  office  by  Mr.  Johnston. 
From  1900  to  1902  he  was  secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association  of 
Columbia  College,  and  he  has  been  president  of  his  class  since  1903. 
He  has  also  been  secretary  of  the  American  Branch  of  the  Association 
for  International  Conciliation  since  1907. 

*     *     * 

The  autumn  session  of  the  Modern  Language  Conference  was  held 
in  the  theater  of  Barnard  College  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  Decem- 
Modem  Language    ^er  6.    Professor  Otto  Jespersen  of  the  University 
Conference  of    Copenhagen,    professor    of    English    philology 

in  Columbia  University  1909-10,  presented  a  paper  on  "  An  artificial 
international  language,"  which  was  discussed  by  Professors  Cohn  and 
Remy  and  by  other  members  of  the  division. 
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The  Trustees 

December  meeting. — Mr.  William 
Fellowes  Morgan,  A.B.  1880,  M.E. 
1884,  on  the  nomination  of  the  alumni, 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  board  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  John  Crosby  Brown.  A  letter 
from  Mr.  Morgan  tendering  his  resig- 
nation to  take  effect  June  30,  1916,  was 
received  and  placed  on  file. 

The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were 
tendered:  To  the  anonymous  donor  of 
the  sum  of  $5,000,  to  be  used  in  the 
provision  of  equipment  for  patholog- 
ical surgery  at  the  medical  school ;  to 
the  anonymous  donor  of  the  sum  of 
$5,000,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  equipment  for  the  department^  of 
electrical  engineering;  to  Mr.  William 
K.  Vanderbilt,  of  New  York,  for  his 
gift  of  $2,500  toward  the  special  main- 
tenance fund  for  1909-10;  to  Mr.  Clar- 
ence H.  Mackay,  of  New  York,  for  his 
gift  of  $2,500  to  be  applied  to  the  spe- 
cial maintenance  fund  for  1909-10;  to 
Mr.  Alexander  Smith  Cochran  for  his 
gift  of  $2,500,  being  his  semi-annual 
contribution  to  the  special  maintenance 
fund  for  the  year  1909-10;  to  Mrs.  C. 
M.  Rolker,  of  New  York,  for  her  gift 
of  $1,000  to  establish  the  Charles  M. 
Rolker,  Jr.,  Prize  Fund;  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  committees 
having  charge  of  the  reception  given 
on  the  University  Grounds  on  October 
2,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hudson- 
Fulton  Celebration  Commission,  for 
their  gift  of  $1,000,  the  income  of 
which  is  to  be  used  annually  for  the 
purchase  of  medals,  cups  or  other  prize 
or  prizes,  to  be  known  as  the  Columbia 
Hudson-Fulton  prize  or  prizes ;  to  Mr. 
George  G.  Heye,  class  of  1896,  Sci- 
ence, for  his  gift  to  the  University 
of  $600  for  the  maintenance  of  a  fel- 
lowship in  the  department  of  anthro- 
pology for  the  academic  year  1909-10; 
to  Mr.  George  G.  DeWitt,  of  the  class 
of  1867,  for  his  gift  of  $250,  a  con- 
tribution to  the  library  fund  to  be  es- 
pecially applied  to  the  care  of  the 
Dutch  books  contained  in  the  library 


and  the  building  up  of  the  collection; 
to  Professors  Van  Amringe,  Cole, 
Smith,  D.E.,  Pupin,  Kasner,  Maclay, 
Keyser  and  Fiske,  for  their  gift  of 
$50  to  meet  the  contribution  on  be- 
half of  Columbia  University  for  the 
support  of  the  transactions  of  the 
American  Mathematical  Society  for 
the  year  1909. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the 
trustees  be  tendered  to  Mr,  and  Mrs, 
George  Blumenthal,  of  New  York,  for 
their  gift  of  $13,000  to  establish  the 
George  Blumenthal,  Jr.  scholarship 
fund,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be 
awarded  to  students  of  medicine  tc 
cover  the  cost  of  tuition  or  for  other 
purposes,  in  amounts  of  not  less  than 
$250,  and  not  more  than  $500  per  an- 
num in  the  case  of  any  single  student. 

The  clerk  was  instructed  to  present 
to  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  a  trustee  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  a  photo- 
graphic facsimile  of  the  Royal  Brief 
granted  by  King  George  III,  in  1762, 
authorizing  the  collection  of  funds 
throughout  Great  Britain  for  Kings 
College  and  the  College  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

George  W.  Kirchwey  was  appointed 
dean  of  the  law  school  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  academic  year.  Presi- 
dent Rush  Rhees,  of  the  University  of 
Rochester,  was  appointed  baccalaureate 
preacher  for  the  Commencement  of 
1910.  Jules  Victor  Haberman,  M.D., 
was  appointed  instructor  in  neurology 
from  November  15,  1909,  to  June  30, 
1910.  The  appointment  of  Ralph  W. 
Gifford,  Pro-Dean  of  the  Fordham 
University  law  school,  to  be  lecturer  in 
law,  was  confirmed. 

Edward  W.  Scripture,  M.D.,  now 
director  of  the  psychiatric  laboratory, 
was  promoted  to  be  associate  in  psy- 
chiatry, and  Hugh  Auchincloss,  M.D., 
now  assistant  in  surgery,  to  be  instruc- 
tor in  surgery.  ,    ,      ,      ,         , 

Upon  the  request  of  the  faculty  of 
political  science,  Charles  A.  Beard, 
Ph.D.,  adjunct  professor  of  politics, 
was  assigned  to  a  seat  in  that  faculty. 

The  following  resignations  were  ac- 
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cepted:  Harry  A.  Gushing,  Ph.D.,  pro- 
fessor of  law,  to  take  effect  November 
i6,  and  Dr.  David  S.  Snedden,  adjunct 
professor  of  educational  administra- 
tion of  Teachers  College,  to  take  effect 
December  i,  1909. 

January  meeting. — Mr.  Stephen  Baker 
was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
board  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Kennedy. 

The  following  officers  and  members 
of  standing  committees  were  elected: 
Chairman,  Mr.  Rives;  clerk,  Mr.  Pine; 
to  succeed  Mr.  Kennedy  on  the  com- 
mittee on  finance,  to  serve  until  1915, 
Mr.  King;  to  succeed  Mr.  Low  on  the 
committee  on  buildings  and  grounds, 
to  serve  until  191S,  Dr.  Cheesman;  to 
succeed  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coe  on  the  com- 
mittee on  honors,  to  serve  until  191S, 
Rev.  Dr.  Manning;  to  succeed  Mr. 
Low  on  the  committee  on  honors,  to 
serve  until  1912,  Mr.  Rives;  to  succeed 
Dr.  Cheesman  on  the  committee  on 
education,  to  serve  until  1915,  Mr. 
Bangs;  to  succeed  Mr.  Carpentier  on 
the  committee  on  the  library,  to  serve 
until  1915,  Mr.  W.  F.  Morgan. 

The  regular  order  of  business  hav- 
ing been  suspended,  the  degrees  of 
doctor  of  science  and  doctor  of  let- 
ters were  conferred  upon  Carl  Runge, 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  Professor,  1909-10, 
and  upon  Professor  Otto  Jespersen, 
respectively,  in  the  presence  of  the 
trustees,  of  the  University  Council  and 
of  the  divisions  of  mathematical  and 
physical  science  and  of  modem  lan- 
guages and  literatures. 

The  resignation  of  Professor  Chan- 
dler was  received  and  the  following 
minute   was    adopted : 

The  board  of  trustees  of  Columbia 
College  have  received  with  great  re- 
gret the  resignation  of  Professor 
Charles  F.  Chandler,  Mitchill  profes- 
sor of  chemistry,  and  direct  that  the 
following  entry  be  made  in  the  min- 
utes of  the  trustees : 

In  receiving  the  application  of 
Charles  F.  Chandler,  Ph.D.,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  Sc.D.  (Oxon.),  Mitchill  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry,  to  be  relieved  of 
active  service  at  the  close  of  the  pres- 
ent academic  year,  the  trustees  wish 
to  place  on  record  an  expression  of 
their  sincere  appreciation  of  the  dis- 
tinguished service  which  Professor 
Chandler  has  rendered  to  Columbia 
University  and  to  the  science  of  chem- 


istry during  his  long  and  active  career 
as  teacher  and  investigator. 

Immediately  upon  receiving  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  philosophy  from  the 
University  of  Gottingen  in  1856,  Pro- 
fessor Chandler  entered  upon  his  Hfe 
work  of  academic  teaching.  From 
1857  until  his  appointment  in  1864  to 
be  professor  of  chemistry  at  Columbia, 
Professor  Chandler  was  head  of  the 
chemical  department  of  Union  Col- 
lege. On  his  transfer  to  Columbia  in 
1864,  he  threw  himself  heartily  and 
generously  into  the  task  of  developing 
the  newly  organized  school  of  mines. 
In  addition  to  the  heavy  duties  of  his 
professorship,  Professor  Chandler 
served  for  thirty-three  years  as  dean 
of  the  school  of  mines,  and  to  his 
effective  and  conscientious  administra- 
tion of  its  business  that  great  school 
owes  no  small  share  of  its  usefulness 
and  prestige.  Besides  bearing  the 
burden  of  administrative  and  teaching 
duties.  Professor  Chandler  found  time 
for  important  public  service  during 
many  years  incumbency  of  the  presi- 
dency of  the  health  department  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  He  has  also  been 
an  enthusiastic  and  prolific  investiga- 
tor of  chemical  problems,  particularly 
those  arising  from  the  application  of 
the  science  of  chemistry  to  the  public 
health  and  to  the  various  forms  of 
industrial  activity.  Professor  Chandler 
is  a  member  of  the  chief  learned  so- 
cieties, at  home  and  abroad,  in  which 
chemists  are  represented,  and  he  has 
received  well-merited  recognition  at 
the  hands  of  his  colleagues  in  chem- 
istry in  England,  as  well  as  in 
America,  together  with  the  highest 
honors  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
The  chemical  museum  of  the  Univer- 
sity, which  has  been  built  up  by  his 
efforts  and  in  no  small  part  by  his 
generosity,  is  unique  of  its  kind  and 
will  remain  a  monument  to  his  un- 
tiring activity. 

Professor  Chandler  will  carry  with 
him  into  his  retirement  the  affectionate 
regard  and  esteem  of  two  generations 
of  students,  as  well  as  of  a  host  of 
colleagues  on  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
University. 

The  trustees  record  their  grateful 
appreciation  of  this  long  and  gener- 
ous career  of  devoted  service. 

The  thanks  of  the  trustees  were 
tendered  to  Mr.  M.  Hartley  Dodge  of 
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the  class  of  1903  for  his  gift  of  $2,- 
500  toward  the  special  maintenance 
fund  for  1909-10;  to  Mr.  Archer  M. 
Huntington  for  his  gift  of  $500  to  be 
used  toward  the  salary  of  Mr.  A.  F. 
Bandelier,  lecturer  in  American  archae- 
ology; to  Mr.  G.  Harton  Singer,  '80 
Science,  for  his  gift  of  $25  to  be  ap- 
plied, through  the  department  of  Ger- 
man, to  the  purchase  of  illustrative 
photographs;  to  Mr.  Benjamin  B. 
Lawrence  of  the  class  of  '78,  for  his 
gift  of  $250  to  maintain  the  Lawrence 
scholarship  in  the  school  of  mines  for 
the  year  1909-10. 

The  Trustees  authorized  the  prepa- 
ration and  publication  through  the 
Columbia  University  Press  of  a  defi- 
nitive edition  of  the  complete  works 
of  John  Milton,  under  the  editorship 
of  William  P.  Trent,  LL.D.,  D.C.L., 
professor  of  English  literature. 

An  appropriation  was  voted  for  the 
equipment  of  a  laboratory  for  the  use 
of  college  students  in  elementary 
chemistry. 

The  committees  on  education,  build- 
ings and  grounds  and  the  library  sub- 
mitted annual  reports  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  finance, 
under  the  by-laws. 

The  following  appointments  were 
made:  James  R.  Wheeler,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  professor  of  Greek  archae- 
ology and  art,  to  be  dean  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  fine  arts;  Nelson  Glenn  Mc- 
Crea,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  Latin,  to  be 
administrative  head  of  the  newly  orga- 
nized department  of  classical  phil- 
ology; Cassius  J.  Keyser,  Ph.D.,  Ad- 
rain  professor  of  mathematics,  to  be 
administrative  head  of  the  department 
of  mathematics,  from  July  i,  1910; 
Harlan  F.  Stone,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  to  be 
professor  of  law  and  dean  of  the  law 
faculty,  from  July  i,  1910;  (upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Medical  Fac- 
ulty) Andrew  B.  Yard,  M.D.,  Charles 
Herrman,  M.D.,  and  T.  Wood  Clarke, 
M.D.,  to  be  assistants  in  diseases  of 
children. 

The  following  changes  of  title  were 
made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
medical  faculty:  Walton  Martin,  M.D., 
from  instructor  in  clinical  surgery  to 
instructor  in  surgery,  from  Jan.  _i, 
1910,  to  June  30,  1910;  James  A.  Mil- 
ler, M.D.,  from  instructor  in  clinical 
medicine  to  associate  in  clinical  medi- 


The  President  reported  the  election 
of  Henry  S.  Redfield,  A.M.,  LL.D., 
Nash  professor  of  law,  to  be  delegate 
in  the  University  Council  for  the  term 
ending  June  30,  191 1,  vice  Professor 
Kirchwey,  appointed  dean. 

February  meeting. — The  invitation 
to  Columbia  University  to  be  repre- 
sented at  the  forthcoming  celebration 
of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  foundation  of  the  University  of 
Berlin  was  accepted,  and  President 
Butler  was  designated  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  University  on  that 
occasion. 

The  thanks  of  the  trustees  were 
tendered  to  Mr.  William  K.  Vander- 
bilt,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Munsey  and  Miss 
Olivia  E.  P.  Stokes  for  their  gifts  to 
be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  the  block 
bounded  by  ii6th  and  117th  streets, 
Amsterdam  avenue  and  Morningside 
drive;  to  the  donors  of  $1,250  for 
salaries  in  the  department  of  philos- 
ophy; to  Homer  E.  Sargent  for  his 
gift  of  $1,000  for  the  department  of 
anthropology;  to  Mr.  Leopold  Neu- 
gass  for  $1,000  given  in  memory  of 
his  son  for  the  equipment  of  a  chem- 
ical laboratory;  to  the  following  con- 
tributors to  a  fund  of  $639  for  pur- 
chase of  equipment  for  the  depart- 
ment of  Germanic  languages :  George 
Blumenthal,  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  Isaac  N. 
Seligman,  Rudolph  Keppler,  Dr.  Willy 
Meyer,  A.  Pagenstecher,  H.  C.  von 
Post,  Felix  M.  Warburg,  Paul  M. 
Warburg,  George  H.  Diehl,  Fritz 
Achelis,  Martin  Beckhard,  Antonio 
Knauth,  Charles  Raht,  C.  F.  Stiefel, 
Philip  Ruprecht,  Leopold  Schmid, 
Mrs.  C.  Fechheimer,  and  GustavHeu- 
bach;  to  John  Neilson  for  his  gift  of 
$240  to  the  Bruce  fund ;  to  the  Wawe- 
pex  Society  for  their  gift  of  $200  to 
maintain  the  John  D.  Jones  scholar- 
ship for  1910-11;  to  Mr.  F.  Augustus 
Schermerhorn,  of  the  class  of  1868, 
and  to  Mr.  John  S.  Huyler  for  gifts 
to  maintain  special  scholarships  dur- 
ing the  current  year;  to  Mrs.  Henry 
Villard  and  to  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Fels  for 
contributions  toward  salaries  in  the 
department  of  anthropology;  to  the 
Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  Commis- 
sion for  their  gift  of  a  set  of  colored 
slides  for  the  illustration  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  discovery  and  development 
of  the  Hudson  River. 

Resolved:  That  the  chemical  museum 
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of  the  University  be  hereafter  known 
as  the  Chandler  chemical  museum  in 
honor  of  the  long  and  generous  ser- 
vice of  Charles  F.  Chandler,  Ph.D., 
Mitchill  professor  of  chemistry,  who 
will  retire  from  the  active  service  of 
the  University  on  June  30,  191 1. 

The  President  presented  the  annual 
report  of  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1909,  show- 
ing a  balance  on  December  31,  1908, 
of  $7,420.00;  sale  of  prescriptions,  etc., 
$29,013.36;  interest  on  investments,  $5,- 
737-69;  Vanderbilt  Clinic  Day  Camp, 
$4,999-92;  total,  $47,170.97.  Expendi- 
tures, $36,903.23.  Balance,  December 
31,  1909,  $10,267.74. 

The  following  appointments  were 
made:  Frederick  Paul  Keppel,  A.B. 
1898,  now  secretary  of  the  University, 
to  be  dean  of  Columbia  College  for 
three  years  from  July  i,  1910;  Profes- 
sor James  Chidester  Egbert  to  be  di- 
rector of  the  summer  session  and  of 
extension  teaching  from  July  i,  1910; 
to  the  administrative  board  of  exten- 
sion   teaching    and    summer    session: 


Professors  Egbert,  director,  Hervey 
and  Woodbridge,  Messrs.  Keppel  and 
Furst;  J.  S.  Reid,  Litt.D.,  of  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  to  be  lecturer  in 
classical  philology  for  the  academic 
year  1909-10;  Arthur  L.  Smith,  M.A., 
to  be  lecturer  on  political  philosophy 
during  the  academic  year  1909-1910. 

The  following  appointments  were 
confirmed  (for  the  second  half  of  the 
academic  year  1909-10)  :  Ralph  W. 
Gifford  to  be  lecturer  in  law;  Harlan 
F.  Stone,  dean-elect,  to  be  lecturer  in 
law;  J.  W.  Parks  to  be  lecturer  in 
law;  Jesse  E.  Beans  to  be  assistant  in 
drawing,  vice  John  A.  Hoag,  resigned. 

E.  B.  Wilson  was  elected  to  the  Uni- 
versity Council  for  the  term  ending 
June  30,  1910,  vice  C.  J.  Keyser,  absent 
on  leave. 

The  following  resignations  were  ac- 
cepted :  F.  H.  Sykes  as  director  of  ex- 
tension teaching,  to  take  effect  Janu- 
ary 31,  1910;  H.  C.  Parker,  assistant 
professor  of  physics,  to  take  effect 
June  30,  19 10. 


UNIVERSITY    COUNCIL 


December  meeting. — The  election  of 
the  following  delegates  to  the  Council 
was  recorded:  Professor  Henry  S. 
Redfield  from  the  faculty  of  law,  to 
succeed  Professor  Kirchwey,  appointed 
acting  dean  of  the  faculty  in  the  place 
of    Professor   Cushing,   resigned. 

The  President  announced  that  the 
trustees  had  approved  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Council  (see  minutes  of 
April  20,  1909),  regarding  the  con- 
solidation of  the  divisions  of  classical 
philology  (comprising  the  departments 
of  Greek  and  Latin)  and  of  Oriental 
languages  into  a  new  division  of  anci- 
ent and  Oriental  languages. 

Resolved,  that  the  rule  requiring  the 
vote  of  the  faculty  concerned  to  per- 
mit students  to  change  their  major 
subject  for  the  higher  degrees  be  abol- 
ished, and  that  such  change  be  allowed 
when  approved  by  the  departments 
concerned  in  conjunction  with  the 
dean  of  the  graduate  faculties. 

Resolved,  that  the  following  para- 
graph be  substituted  for  the  first  part 
of  section  7,  page  182,  of  the  Univer- 
sity catalogue  for  1908-09,  and  that 
the  rule,  as  adopted,  be  applicable  to 


candidates  for  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts  in  the  summer  session : 

"  Diplomas  are  issued  on  Commence- 
ment Day,  on  the  third  Tuesday  in 
October  and  on  the  third  Tuesday  in 
February.  Corresponding  to  these 
dates,  respectively,  applications  for 
examination  for  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts  must  be  filed  with  the  regis- 
trar by  April  15,  July  15,  and  Decem- 
ber 15.  The  application  should  be  ac- 
companied by  the  completed  essay  re- 
quired for  the  degree.  Extension  of 
time  for  the  completion  of  the  essay 
may  be  granted  only  by  the  dean  of 
the  graduate  faculties,  or  (in  July) 
by  the  director  of  the  summer  ses- 
sion. A  candidate  must  have  such 
general  knowledge  of  his  principal  sub- 
ject, apart  from  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  particular  numbered  courses, 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the 
department  concerned." 

The  academic  calendar  for  1910- 
1912  was  adopted. 

The  last  day  of  the  second  half-year 
falls  on  the  second  Wednesday  in 
June,  and  the  academic  year  opens  37 
weeks  before  that  date.     The  second 
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half-year  opens  on  Wednesday,  19 
weeks  from  the  opening  of  the  first 
half-year. 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Council  that  the  calendar  for  1910- 
191 1  and  thereafter  should  be  so 
drawn  as  to  make  the  Christmas  holi- 
days comprise  fourteen  days  and  no 
more. 

Resolved,  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  dean  of  the  graduate  faculties,  in 
the   second   half-year,   to   notify   each 


department  of  the  final  dates  prior  to 
which  examinations  are  to  be  held 
and  reports  made  to  the  registrar. 

Resolved,  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  two  University  services  to 
be  held  at  11  a.  m.  on  the  Wednesday 
preceding  Thanksgiving  and  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  half-year;  and 
that  every  effort  be  made  at  these  ser- 
vices to  promote  the  sense  of  the  com- 
mon life,  purposes,  and  ideals  of  all 
members  of  the  University. 


BOOKS   RECEIVED 


Miss  Myra  Kelly,  a  graduate  of 
Teachers  College  in  1899,  who  em- 
bodied her  experience  as  a  teacher  in 
her  widely  known  "  Little  citizens " 
and  "  Wards  of  liberty,"  has  collected 
in  "The  golden  season"  (Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.)  eleven  stories  of  her  col- 
lege days.  They  have,  necessarily,  a 
narrower  appeal  than  her  earlier  work, 
and  the  Teachers  College  of  her  day 
has  been  quite  transformed,  but  the 
stories  will  prove  delightful  to  college 
students  and  instructive  to  college 
teachers.  The  prejudices  and  pranks 
of  the  heroine  and  her  circle  are 
characteristic  and  amusing,  and  college 
officers  may  study  with  profit  their 
views  of  snap  courses  and  cuts,  of 
study  and  examinations;  of  their  nar- 
row and  dull,  or  serious  and  clever 
fellows ;  of  professorial  ineptitude  or 
brilliancy.  One  story  of  deliberate  and 
successful  manipulation  of  student 
public  opinion  is  especially  illuminating. 

Odes    on    the    generations    of    man. 


by  Hartley  Burr  Alexander,  '01  Ph.D. 
The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  1910. 

La  Philosophie  de  S.  S.  Laurie  par 
Georges  Remade,  orofessor  a  I'Athe- 
nee  royal  de  Hasselt.  M.  Weissen- 
bruch  and  Henri  Lamertin,  Bruxelles, 
1909. 

Surgical  diagnosis,  by  Alexander 
Bryan  Johnson,  '85  M,  professor  of 
clinical  surgery  in  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons.  Volume  i,  with 
one  colored  plate  and  257  illustrations 
in  text;  volume  2,  with  3  colored 
plates  and  253  illustrations  in  text ; 
volume  3,  with  one  colored  plate  and 
274  illustrations  in  text.  D.  Appleton 
and  Company,  New  York  and  Lon- 
don, 1910. 

Nautical  science — in  its  relation  to 
practical  navigation — together  with  a 
study  of  the  tides  and  tidal  currents, 
by  Charles  Lane  Poor,  professor  of 
astronomy  in  Columbia  University.  Il- 
lustrated. G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York  and  London,  1910. 


STUDENT    LIFE 


The  attention  of  the  undergraduates 
is  now  focused  upon  the  Varsity  Show, 
which  will  be  given  in  the  new  ball- 
room of  the  Hotel  Astor  the  week  of 
March  7.  "The  King  of  Hilaria"  is 
the  name  of  this  year's  production,  the 
book  being  by  F.  J.  Felbel,  '11  C,  and 
J.  T.  Lang,  'loF.A.,  while  the  music 
is  the  work  of  T.  R.  Murray  of  the 
law  school.  There  are  thirteen  parts 
in  the  cast,  most  of  which  are  taken 
by  new  men. 

The  Columbia  University  Christian 
Association  has  appointed  a  special 
secretary  to  look  after  its  Bible  study 
classes.  There  are  now  fourteen  of 
these  classes  meeting  during  the  noon 
hour  during  the  week,  and  the  records 
show  two  hundred  and  fifteen  men 
enrolled.  There  are  special  classes  for 
various  groups  of  students,  including 
among  others  lawyers  and  Japanese. 

The  Biological  Club  is  the  latest  or- 
ganization to  make  its  appearance  on 
the  campus.  The  Politics  Club  holds 
its  meetings  this  year  in  the  form  of 
dinners  at  the  Faculty  Club. 

A  special  series  of  addresses  on 
"Vocations,"  to  be  given  by  promi- 
nent alumni,  has  been  arranged  by 
Chaplain  Knox  and  the  alumni  secre- 
tary. Dr.  Tombo.  The  aim  of  this 
course  is  to  have  well  known  alumni 
present  the  opportunities  both  for  suc- 
cess and  service  offered  by  the  various 
professions  and  occupations,  so  that 
the  students  may  be  assisted  practi- 
cally in  choosing  and  shaping  their 
life  work.  The  speakers  and  dates  are 
as  follows : 

March  i — Mr.  Frederick  R.  Coudert, 
'90,  of  Coudert  Brothers,  "  Law." 

March  8— Mr.  Benjamin  Bowden 
Lawrence,  '78  S,  "  Engineering." 

March  15— Dr.  Samuel  W.  Lambert, 
'85  M,  Dean,  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  "  Medicine." 

March  22 — Rev.  Leighton  Williams, 
'76,  '78  L,  Pastor,  Amity  Baptist 
Church,  "Ministry." 

March  29 — Mr.  Frederick  Coyken- 
dall,  '95,  Manager,  Cornell  Steamboat 
Co.,  "  Business." 


April  7— Mr.  Willard  V.  King,  '89, 
President,  Columbia  Trust  Co.,  "  Bank- 
ing." 

April  14— Mr.  Charles  P.  Sawyer, 
'81  S,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
"  Journalism." 

April  21— Mr.  Louis  D.  Ray,  '82, 
Head  Master,  Irving  School,  "  Teach- 
ing." 

April  28— Mr.  Frederick  P.  Keppel, 
'98,  Dean-elect,  Columbia  College, 
"  Academic  administration." 

May  S — Mr.  Henry  Hornbostel, 
'91  F.A.,  of  Palmer  and  Hornbostel, 
"  Architecture." 

A  highly  successful  Kings  Crown 
smoker  was  held  at  the  Commons  on 
the  evening  of  March  16  as  a  testi- 
monial to  the  victorious  Varsity 
basket-ball  team  and  as  a  send-off  for 
the  Varsity  crew,  which  began  out- 
door training  on  the  previous  day. 
Speeches  were  made  by  Dean  Van 
Amringe,  Dean  Goetze,  James  Duane 
Livingston,  '80,  James  Myers,  '04,  and 
T.  Kiendl,  Jr.,  '10. 

Junior  Week 

The  opening  function  of  Junior 
Week  was  the  Ball,  which  was  held 
on  Friday  evening,  February  4,  at  the 
Plaza,  and  it  was  all  that  a  Junior 
Ball  ought  to  be.  Two  hundred  and 
fifteen  people  were  present  and  though 
the  expenses  exceeded  a  thousand  dol- 
lars, the  committee  report  a  financial 
gain  for  the  class.  On  Saturday  even- 
ing all  Columbia  went  to  see  The 
Dollar  Princess  at  the  Knickerbocker 
and  with  banners,  streamers  and 
flowers  made  the  night  memorable  for 
actors  and  audience  alike.  The  an- 
nual Glee  Club  concert  came  on  Mon- 
day evening  in  Earl  Hall.  Both  the 
singers  and  the  mandolin  club  stirred 
up  much  Columbia  spirit,  the  concert 
proper  being  followed  by  a  dance  of 
eighteen  numbers.  The  Junior  Tea  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  brought  out  a  large 
attendance  of  charming  girls  with  their 
escorts.  The  basket-ball  game  with 
Yale  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
settled  two  things :  first,  that  the  1910 
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team  was  fit  to  stand  beside  our  last 
year's  champions  in  skill,  speed  and 
pluck,  and  secondly,  that  the  Athletic 
Association  tickets  were  bringing  out 
a  better  cheering  section  this  year 
than  we  have  seen  in  years.  From  the 
very  first  the  game  was  Columbia's, 
and  though  their  opponents  fought 
hard,  they  were  able  to  end  the  first 
half  with  a  score  of  20  to  6.  In  the 
second  part  Coach  Fisher  let  some  of 
the  less  experienced  men  have  a  try 
at  the  visitors,  and  though  the  game 
was  never  in  danger,  the  score  was 
evened  somewhat,  standing  at  the 
close  29  to  21.  On  Thursday  evening 
Columbia  met  Yale  in  a  hockey-match 
at  the  St.  Nicholas  Rink,  and  though 
our  men  played  steadily  and  well,  the 
opponents  proved  better  at  shooting 
the    puck    and    won    the    game    by    5 


Is  to  I.  Three  athletic  meets  came 
off  in  the  gymnasium  on  Friday  even- 
ing. In  the  gym-meet  with  Harvard, 
the  result  was  a  tie,  both  sides  gaining 
3  firsts,  3  seconds,  and  3  thirds.  Co- 
lumbia lost  the  fencing  match  to 
Princeton  by  a  score  of  five  bouts  to 
four,  while  the  exhibition  wrestling 
bout  between  Hager  and  Latimar, 
both  former  champions  and  now  at 
Columbia,  resulted  in  a  tie.  Though 
not  properly  an  event  of  Junior  week, 
many  of  the  visitors  of  the  class  at- 
tended the  Alumni  basket-ball  game 
on  Saturday  evening,  February  12,  and 
watched  our  team  defeat  Pennsylva- 
nia by  a  score  of  33  to  11.  Though 
somewhat  rough,  the  playing  on  both 
sides  was  good,  that  of  our  men  being 
encouraged  by  the  cheers  of  a  large 
section  of   students   and   alumni. 


ATHLETICS 

Columbia  is  growing  accustomed  to  Many  of  these  games  will  take  place 

supremacy  in  basket-ball.     After  the  on    South    Field,    where    a   temporary 

splendid    record    of    last    year,    many  grandstand  is  to  be  erected.     Outdoor 

looked    somewhat    dubiously    on    the  practice  was  begun  the  second  week  in 

material  for  1909-10.     Every  intercol-  March,   and   Coach  Fultz,   a  graduate 

legiate    game,    however,    has    proved  of  Brown  University,  feels  greatly  en- 

that  the  team  could  be  depended  on  to  couraged    by    the    material    on    hand, 

win.     One   of  the  pleasant  things   to  The  schedule  is  as  follows : 

consider  is  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  April   2 — Rutgers  at  South  Field, 

the  team  will  be  with  us   again  next  April    6 — St.  John's  at  South  Field, 

year.     The  following  students  consti-  April   9 — City  College  at  South  Field, 

tuted    the    team:     Forwards,    Captain  April  13 — Pennsylvania  at  South  Field. 

Kiendl  and  Mahon ;  center,  Alexander ;  April  16 — Princeton  at  Princeton, 

guards,  Benson  and   Lee ;   substitutes,  April  20 — Fordham  at  Fordham. 

Osterhout,    Carson,    Mendelsohn    and  April  23 — Cornell  at  Ithaca. 

Spencer ;   manager,   N.   O.   Rockwood.  April  27 — Stevens  at  South  Field. 

The  result  of  the  games  is  as  follows,  April  30 — West  Point  at  West  Point, 

the  sole  defeat  having  been  adminis-  May    4 — N.  Y.  U.  at  Ohio  Field._ 

tered  to  the  team  by  the  alumni.  May     7 — Georgetown  at  South  Field. 

December   3 — Trinity  24-8  May  10 — Brown  at  South  Field. 

December  10 — Georgetown 21-11  May  14 — Crescent  A.  C.  at  Bay  Ridge. 

December  17 — Penn.  State  19-13  May  28 — Yale  at  South  Field._ 

January       7 — Princeton    40-9  June     i — Syracuse  at  South  Field. 

January     11 — Alumni   21-22  June    4 — Trinity  at  Hartford. 

January     15 — Princeton    27-15  June    7 — Syracuse  at  Syracuse. 

January     18 — Wesleyan   34-io  j^g  hockey  team   ended   its   season 

February     8 — Yale  29-21  q^  February  26,  having  been  defeated 

February   12 — Pennsylvania  33-'^'^  in   every  intercollegiate  contest.     The 

February   15 — Yale    17-11  wrestling,  gymnasium,  swimming  and 

February  22— Carlisle    53-10  fencing  teams  have  all  passed  through 

February  26 — Pennsylvania  19-11  ^n   imusually   active    season,   although 

Manager  C.  H.  Ramsdell,  '10,  of  the  few  victories  were  recorded. 
base-ball  team  has  arranged  a  promis-  The  track  team  has  arranged  an  in- 

ing   series    of   games    for   the   spring.  teresting  schedule  for  the  spring  sea- 
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son,  including  dual  meets  with  Pratt 
Institute,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  and 
Princeton.  The  1913  team  will  meet 
the  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School  and 
the  Newark  High  School.  The  annual 
indoor  meet  and  relay  carnival  was 
held  at  Madison  Square  Garden  on 
the  evening  of  Saturday,  March  12, 
being  followed  by  a  smoker  and  re- 
ception for  the  visiting  competitors  at 
the  Columbia  University  Club.  The 
two  mile  Graduate  Intercollegiate  Re- 
lay was  won  by  Columbia  (Zink  1909, 
Sanders  1909,  Hoyns  1908,  and  Ken- 
nedy 1909),  with  Yale  second;  time 
8  minutes,  19  3-5  seconds.  The  one 
mile  Columbia  Interclass  Relay  was 
won  by  the  class  of  1910,  with  191 1 
second. 

The  Rifle  Club  of  Columbia  has  had 
a  most  successful  season  and  is  at 
present  tied  for  the  championship  of 
the  Intercollegiate  Rifle  Shooting 
League,  having  won  six  matches  out 
of  seven.  There  are  ten  college  clubs 
in  the  league  and  their  standing  is  as 
follows : 

College  Won     Lost 

Washington  State  Coll 6  i 

Columbia    6  i 

University  of  Iowa 6  i 

University  of  Idaho 5  2 


Cornell    5  2 

George  Washington  Univ.  . .  3  4 

U.  S.  Coll.  Vet.  Sur. 3  4 

Louisiana  University  i  6 

University  of  Nevada i  6 

Delaware  College   o  7 

The  collections  for  the  Athletic  As- 
sociation come  in  slowly,  but  with  en- 
couraging regularity.  On  February 
28,  $4,400  had  been  collected  from  the 
students,  $2,575  from  the  alumni,  and 
$350  from  officers  of  the  University. 
James  Myers,  '04,  secretary  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  has  been  appointed  graduate 
manager  of  the  Columbia  University 
Athletic  Association,  and  James  A. 
Taylor,  '05,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Bangs,  chairman  of  the 
Intercollegiate  Rowing  Association, 
has  announced  that  six  universities 
will  compete  at  Poughkeepsie  this 
year:  Columbia,  Cbrnell,  Syracuse, 
Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania  and  George- 
town. 

The  soccer  team  opened  its  intercol- 
legiate season  on  March  12  by  defeat- 
ing Haverford  College  at  Haverford 
by  the  score  of  3  to  i.  In  the  first 
league  game  of  the  season  Pennsyl- 
vania defeated  Haverford  by  the  score 
of  I  to  0.  D.  R.  Fox 


NOTE 


The     annual    bibliography     of     the 
officers  of  the  University  for  the  year 


1909  has  been  printed  separately  and 
will  be  distributed  by  the  Librarian. 


ALUMNI   RECORD 


At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the 
University  have  the  alumni  been  more 
actively  engaged  in  promoting  its  best 
interests,  and  unquestionably  much  of 
the  present  activity  in  alumni  circles 
may  be  attributed — aside  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  alumni  headquarters  at 
the  University — to  the  successful  car- 
rying out  of  the  plan  for  alumni  rep- 
resentation on  the  board  of  trustees. 
The  second  nominating  committee  met 
in  the  trustees'  room  on  the  afternoon 
of  December  2,  1909,  and  nominated 
on  the  third  ballot  Mr.  William  Fel- 
lowes  Morgan,  '80,  '84  S.  3,033  votes 
were  cast  by  nineteen  associations,  the 
only  absentee  being  Mr.  Paul  D.  Cra- 
vath,  representing  the  Kansas  City 
Association.  The  delegates  and  the 
voting  strength  of  each  association  are 
given  in  the  following  table : 
College  938 

Justus  A.  B.  Cowles  '83  Pol.  Sc. 

Edward  L.  Patterson  '86,  '88  L. 

Ellery  O.  Anderson  '98. 
Science  939 

Daniel  E.  Moran  '84  S. 

Wheaton  B.  Kunhardt  '80  S. 

Edward  E.  Sage  'TJ  S. 
Law  293 

William  C.  Cammann  '91,  '93  L. 

Gustavus  Town  Kirby  '95  S,  '98  L. 

Albert  W.  Putnam  '97,  '00  L. 
Medicine  206 

George  G.  Cochran  '84  M. 

James  A.  Booth  '78,  '82  M. 

Walter  Mendelson  '79  M. 
Ph.D.  115 

Frederic    Ludlow    Luqueer    '94, 
'96  Ph.D. 

Edmund  Steele  Joy  '88  L,  92  Ph.D. 

Albert  P.  Hallock  '80  S,  '83  Ph.D. 
California  36 

William   Thornton   Lawson   '82, 
'85  L. 
Colorado  28 

Daniel  Wade  Tears  '84. 
District  of  Columbia  54 

Marcus  Benjamin  '78  S. 

Barclay  E.  V.  McCarty  '84  Pol.Sc. 


Illinois 

Edwin  Rodney  Fiske  '92. 

George  H.  Clark  '93  S. 
Indiana 

William  Waller  '78. 
Kansas  City 

Paul  Drennan  Cravath  '86  L. 
Minnesota 

Milo  Roy  Maltbie  '97  Ph.D. 
New  Jersey 

Charles  Mandred  Lum  '81, 

Ruford  Franklin  '86,  '88  L. 

William  Ogden  Wiley  '82. 
Philadelphia 

Lemuel  Whitaker  '81. 
Pittsburgh 

George  Harton  Singer  '80  S. 
St.  Louis 

Arthur  Turnbull  '86  Pol.  Sc. 
Washington  State 

Francis     May     Simonds     '87  S, 
'89  Ph.D. 
Western  New  York 

Edward  H.  Brush  '87. 
Wisconsin 

William  Bittle  Symmes,  Jr.  '98, 
'01  L. 
Yonkers 

William     Forster     '81  Pol.     Sc, 
'83  L. 


62 

25 

26 

29 
116 

26 

31 
26 

25 

25 

25 

34 

3059 
Mr.    Morgan    was    duly    elected    a 
member  of  the  board  at  a  meeting  of 
the  trustees  held  on  December  6. 

Several  new  associations  have  been 
organized  during  the  winter  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Alumni  Council,  namely 
those  of  Japan,  with  headquarters  in 
Tokio,  of  Cuba,  with  headquarters  in 
Havana,  of  Northern  New  York,  with 
headquarters  in  Albany,  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  with  headquarters  in  Allen- 
town,  Pa.,  and  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  The 
graduates  of  the  classes  prior  to  1880, 
College  and  Science,  have  formed  the 
Society  of  the  Older  Graduates,  of 
which  Dean  J.  Howard  Van  Amringe, 
'60,  is  president.  Eflforts  are  also  be- 
ing made  to  organize  the  alumni  re- 
siding in  Texas,  as  well  as  those  in 
Montana. 
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No  less  than  twenty-five  meetings  of 
out-of-town  alumni  associations  have 
taken  place  during  the  past  few  months, 
at  the  great  majority  of  which  the 
University  was  represented  by  one  or 
more  officers.  Dean-elect  Keppel  of 
the  College  attended  gatherings  in  St. 
Paul  (January  19),  Omaha  (January 
24),  Lincoln,  Neb.  (January  25),  Kan- 
sas City  (January  27),  Columbia,  Mo. 
(January  28),  St.  Louis  (January  29), 
and  Champaign,  111.  (January  31). 
Dean  Kirchwey  of  the  Law_  School  was 
present  at  meetings  in  Chicago  (Feb- 
ruary 23),  Indianapolis  (February  25), 
and  Pittsburgh  (February  26)  ;  Dean 
Lambert  of  the  Medical  School  at- 
tended the  Buffalo  meeting  on  March 
4,  and  Acting  Dean  Carpenter  of  _  the 
graduate  schools  met  the  alumni  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  early  in  January  and 
those  of  Philadelphia  on  January  27. 
Professors  Carl  Runge  and  Adam  L. 
Jones  were  guests  at  the  New  Jersey 
Alumni  Association  meeting  at  East 
Orange  on  December  18,  and  the 
alumni  secretary.  Professor  Tombo,  at- 
tended meetings  in  Albany  (December 
16),  New  Jersey,  Allentown  (January 
8),  Philadelphia  (two  meetings),  Mil- 
waukee (February  19),  Chicago,  Ann 
Arbor  (February  24),  Cleveland  (Feb- 
ruary 25),  Columbus  (February  26), 
and  Buffalo.  The  Yonkers  Associa- 
tion met  on  November  23,  that  of 
Japan  on  December  4,  that  of  Cuba  on 
January  3,  that  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia on  January  28,  and  that  of 
Colorado  on  February  26.  Professor 
Francis  Carter  Wood,  P.  &  S.,  was 
present  at  the  Buffalo  meeting  on 
March  fourth. 

The  Alumni  Associations  of  the 
Schools  of  Science  and  Architecture 
held  an  enthusiastic  dinner  at  the  Hotel 
Astor  on  February  2,  1910,  a  large  dele- 
gation of  members  of  the  Societies  of 
the  Older  Graduates  and  Early  Eigh- 
ties being  present.  Daniel  E.  Moran 
'84  S,  served  as  toastmaster,  and 
speeches  were  made  by  John  W.  Alex- 
ander, Rossiter  W.  RajTuond,  Thomas 
B.  Steams,  '81  S,  of  Denver,  John  A. 
Bensel,  W.  H.  Mcllroy,  W.  H.  Mc- 
Elroy,  President  Butler,  and  Professor 
Chandler.  On  April  2  a  dinner  will  be 
given  to  Professor  Chandler  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  by  his  former  stu- 
dents  and   his   colleagues.     Pierre   P. 


Ricketts,  '71  S,  is  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Columbia 
University  Club  was  held  on  December 
13.  1909-  Following  are  the  officers 
elected  for  the  new  term:  President, 
J.  H.  Van  Amringe,  '60;  vice-presi- 
dent, John  B.  Pine,  '77;  secretary, 
Archibald  Douglas,  '96  L;  treasurer. 
Frederick  Coykendall,  '95.  Board  of 
governors,  term  expiring  1912:  Rich- 
ard A.  Monks,  '94  S,  John  J.  Conover, 
'98  S,  William  Lawson,  '82,  Edward 
DeWitt,  '86,  Allen  B.  A.  Bradley,  '02. 
Term  expiring  1910:  Alexander  B. 
Simonds,  '73.  Committee  on  admis- 
sions, term  expiring  1912:  Eugene 
Klapp,  '89  S,  Henry  L,  Bogert,  Jr.,  '04, 
William  B.  Symmes,  '98,  Arthur  L. 
Willis,  '05,  Foster  Ware,  '08. 

At  an  informal  meeting  of  the  Club 
held  on  the  evening  of  February  8  a 
portrait  of  Dean  Van  Amringe,  presi- 
dent of  the  Club  since  its  organization, 
was  presented  as  the  gift  of  almost 
three  hundred  alumni.  The  portrait  was 
painted  by  Mr.  John  W.  Alexander. 
It  is  a  three-quarter  length  figure, 
almost  life  size,  and  represents  the 
Dean  in  his  academic  gown.  The 
presentation  was  made  on  behalf  of 
the  subscribers  by  John  B.   Pine,  '77. 

Alumni  Day  was  fittingly  celebrated 
on  February  twelfth,  an  extensive  and 
interesting  program  haying  been  ar- 
ranged by  the  committee  of_  the 
Alumni  Council,  consisting  of  William 
Curtis  Demorest,  '81,  Frederick  P. 
Keppel,  '98,  and  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr., 
'01  Ph.D.  An  exhibit  in  the  library  of 
photographs,  prints,  etc.,  illustrating 
the  life  and  services  of  Dean  Van  Am- 
ringe, attracted  much  attention  and 
was  visited  by  several  hundred  alumni. 
The  alumni  and  their  friends  almost 
filled  St.  Paul's  Chapel  at  the  organ 
recital  held  early  in  the  afternoon.^  and 
upon  its  conclusion  adjourned  in  a 
body  to  the  Horace  Mann  Auditorium 
to  listen  to  a  highly  interesting  lecture 
by  Mr.  Augustus  Post,  secretary  of 
the  Aero  Club  of  America,  on  "  Navi- 
gating the  air — The  development  of 
the  art  of  flying."  The  lecture  was 
fully  illustrated  by  stereopticon  views 
and  several  moving  pictures,  Mr.  Post 
holding  the  attention  of  his  large  audi- 
ence for  almost  two  hours.  At  the 
beefsteak    dinner    held    in    the    Com- 
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mons  at  6:30,  informal  speeches  were 
made  by  Dean-elect  Keppel,  Thomas 
B.  Stearns,  '81  S,  of  Denver,  Pierre  de 
P.  Ricketts,  '71  S,  and  Julien  T.  Davies, 
'66, — Dean  Van  Amringe  presiding. 
The  day's  celebration  was  brought  to 
a  happy  close  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Pennsylvania  basket-ball  team  by  the 
score  of  33  to  11.  On  Sunday  after- 
noon, February  13,  an  Alumni  Service 
was  held  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  the  ser- 
mon being  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dun- 
can Hodge  Browne,  '05,  vicar  of  the 
Bronx  Church  House. 
_  The  committee  on  alumni  subscrip- 
tions for  the  General  Athletic  Associ- 
tion  has  sent  the  following  appeal  to 
all  graduates : 

The  Columbia  University  Athletic 
Association  has  been  formed  with  the 
object  of  fostering  athletic  sports  at 
Columbia  University,  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  a  fund  in  aid  of  ath- 
letics, of  regulating  and  supervising 
through  a  graduate  manager  the  ex- 
penditure of  all  moneys  for  athletics 
in  the  University,  and  with  the  advice 
and  cooperation  of  the  separate  ath- 
letic associations  of  formulating  and 
maintaining  a  general  athletic  policy  for 
the  University.  The  association  com- 
prises the  constituent  associations  rep- 
resenting the  following  sports:  Row- 
ing, track,  baseball,  basketball,  hockey, 
association  football,  lacrosse,  wrestling, 
tennis,  golf,  swimming,  fencing,  gun, 
gymnastics. 

The  association  has  been  endorsed  by 
the_  President  of  the  University,  the 
University  committee  on  student  orga- 
nizations, and  all  the  constituent  asso- 
ciations._  The  general  supervision  over 
the  affairs  of  the  association  is  exer- 


cised by  the  University  committee  on 
athletics,  acting  as  a  board  of  direc- 
tors. The  general  fund  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  being  raised  by  alumni  and 
undergraduate  subscriptions  of  $10.00 
each,  entitling  the  subscribers  to  tickets 
of  admission  to  all  home  games  and 
other  athletic  contests  conducted  upon 
grounds  under  the  control  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  to  the  privileges  of  mem- 
bership in  each  constituent  association. 
The  total  estimated  aggregate  expenses 
of  all  athletics,  over  and  above  the 
amount  covered  by  gate  receipts  and 
the  income  from  trust  funds,  for  the 
season  of  igog-igio,  is  $16,000.  The 
undergraduates  have  subscribed  over 
$8,000,  $3,040  of  which  has  been  paid  in 
since  December  ist.  The  Association 
looks  to  the  alumni  for  the  balance  of 
the  necessary  fund  and  needs  your 
help. 

You  are  earnestly  requested,  in  case 
you  have  not  yet  done  so,  to  mail  your 
check  for  $10.00,  payable  to  Columbia 
University  Athletic  Association,  to 
Charles  S.  Danielson,  treasurer,  Co- 
lumbia University,  New  York  City. 
The  subscription  of  sufficient  funds  to 
this  association  will  obviate  the  annoy- 
ance of  repeated  appeals  for  funds  by 
the  several  athletic  organizations. 

The  annual  midwinter  reunion  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege will  be  held  on  the  evening  of 
Monday,  April  fourth.  All  graduates 
and  former  students  of  the  College 
are  invited  to  be  present,  whether  they 
are  members  of  the  Association  or  not. 
The  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  the  Al- 
dine  Association,  Fifth  avenue  and 
Twenty-third  street. 


NECROLOGY 

Charles  Stewart  Smith,  a  trustee  of  Barnard  College,  died  on  the  thir- 
tieth of  November,  1909.  He  was  born  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  on  the 
second  of  March,  1832.  Coming  to  New  York  as  a  boy,  wholly  without  re- 
sources, he  obtained  employment  as  a  salesman  in  a  dry-goods  store  and  rapidly 
rose  until  he  became  one  of  the  most  successful  merchants  in  the  city.  During 
his  life  he  was  trustee  of  the  Greenwich  Savings  Bank,  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital, and  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  from  all  of  which  he  resigned,  and  he  was 
at  the  time  of  his  death  a  director  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Bank,  the  Fourth  Na- 
tional Bank,  the  United  States  Trust  Company,  the  German-American  Insur- 
ance Company,  and  the  German-Alliance  Insurance  Company.  He  was  also 
president  and  director  of  the  Woodlawn  Cemetery  and  vice-president  of  the 
City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company,  a  trustee  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  and  of  New  York  University.  In  1886,  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  position  he  held  for  seven  years,  de- 
clining further  reelection.  He  thereupon  became  honorary  member  of  the 
Chamber  and  a  life  member  of  the  executive  committee.  In  connection  with 
this  he  was  active  in  the  Lexow  Police  Investigation  Committee  and  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Committee  of  Seventy  that  helped  to  elect 
Mayor  Strong  in  1894,  and  was  later  chairman  of  the  Citizens  Union.  As  a 
member  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  present  subway.  On  the  board  of  trustees  of  Barnard  College,  to 
which  he  was  elected  on  December  8,  1905,  his  great  practical  acquaintance  with 
institutions  and  his  profound  knowledge  and  sagacity  made  his  counsel  of 
inestimable  value,  and  the  College  has  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  his  death. 

Mrs.  Malcolm  D.  Whitman  (Janet  Alexander  McCook),  a  trustee  of 
Barnard  College,  died  on  the  seventeenth  of  December,  in  the  twenty-ninth 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  graduated  from  Barnard  College  in  the  class  of  1902 
and  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  from  Columbia  University  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Her  work  in  college  and  in  the  graduate  school  was  of  a  high 
order  and  she  distinguished  herself  especially  in  history,  economics,  zoology, 
and  philosophy,  as  well  as  by  her  personal  qualities.  She  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  on  December  14,  1906,  and  served  thereon  until  her 
death.  Her  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  college,  her  sympathy  with  its  aims 
and  its  needs,  her  enthusiastic  scholarship,  and  her  high  Christian  character, 
made  her  an  invaluable  member  of  the  board  and  gave  promise  of  the  greatest 
future  usefulness.  She  was  a  woman  of  rare  quality  and  distinction  and  her 
loss  is  irreparable. 

Spencer  Trask,  who  was  killed  in  a  railway  collision  on  December  thirty- 
first,  was  a  trustee  of  Teachers  College  since  1889  and  chairman  of  its  board 
from  1893  until  1904.  During  a  larger  portion  of  that  period  he  was  chairman, 
also,  of  the  building  committee  which  chose  the  present  site  of  the  College  and 
erected  all  but  the  most  recent  buildings.  He  was  also  president  of  the  cor- 
poration which  built  Whittier  Hall  in  1901  and  presented  it  to  the  college  in 
1908.  Mr.  Trask  was  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  president  and  director  of  elec- 
trical enterprises  and  a  director  of  railways,  a  trustee  of  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  National  Arts  Club.  Mrs. 
Trask  is  the  author  of  "  The  little  town  of  Bethlehem "  recently  presented  by 
the  Ben  Greet  Players. 
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Barry,  Daniel  Edmund,  M.D.  1875, 
died  in  New  York  City  on  March  13, 
1910,  aged  60  years. 

Chisholm,  James  Raymond,  A.B. 
1894,   died  in  Brooklyn  on  December 

S,  1909. 

Chittenden,  Horace  Hatch,  LL.B. 
1876,  died  at  Burlington,  Vt,  on  De- 
cember 27,  1909,  aged  54  years. 

Church,  Stewart.  M.D.  1870,  died 
in  Brooklyn  on  January  18,  1910,  aged 
64  years. 

Dewing,  Oliver  M.,  M.D.  1887,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Long  Island  State 
Hospital,  died  in  Brooklyn  on  March 
16,  1910,  aged  47  years. 

DuYSTERS,  George  F.,  class  of  1879 
Law,  died  in  New  York  City  on  De- 
cember 25,  1909. 

FisK,  Clinton  B.,  A.B.  1892,  died  at 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  on  November  29, 
1909. 

Gardner,  Eugene  Terry,  LL.B.  1863, 
died  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1909,  aged  70  years. 

Haigh,  Clifford  Shepard,  Mech.E. 
1909,  died  at  Denver,  Col.,  on  Janu- 
ary 2,  1910, 

Hance,  Theodore  F.,  M.D.  1882, 
died  near  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Janu- 
ary 9,  1910. 

Hearn,  Edward  David,  A.M.  (hon.) 
1872,  died  at  New  Maiden,  Kingston 
on  Thames,  England,  on  August  20, 
1909,  aged  77  years. 

Hopkins,  Rev.  Herbert  Muller,  A.B. 
1893,  died  in  New  York  City  on  Jan- 
uary 13,  1910,  aged  39  years. 

Iselin,  George  Adrian,  LL.B.  1875, 
died  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  November 
8,  1909. 

King,  Oliver  Richardson,  M.D.  1852, 
died  at  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  on  March  13, 
1910. 

Lessig,    William    Brooks,    class    of 


1899  Law,  died  at  Wildwood  Crest,  N. 
J.,  on  August  20,  1909. 

Mercer,  Frederick  Wentworth,  M.D. 
1862,  died  at  Chicago,  111.,  on  Febru- 
ary 10,  1910,  aged  71  years. 

Nabuco,  Joaquim,  LL.D.  1906,  Bra- 
zilian ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Janu- 
ary 17,  1910. 

Nelson,  Gifford  A.,  A.B.  1900,  died 
in  Brooklyn  on  December  5,  1909, 
aged  2i?>  years. 

Newton,  William  Kelly,  M.D.  1877, 
died  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  on  December 
19,  1909,  aged  59  years. 

Patterson,  C.  Godfrey,  LL.B.  1865, 
died  in  New  York  City  on  January  5, 
1910,  aged  75  years. 

Pritchard,  William  Henry,  LL.B. 
1905,  died  at  Kane,  Pa.,  on  Novem- 
ber 28,  1909. 

Raynolds,    Edward    Vilette,    LL.B. 

1882,  professor  of  comparative  con- 
stitutional law  and  civil  government  at 
Yale  University,  died  in  New  York 
City  on  January  26,  1910,  aged  50 
years. 

Richards,  Rev.  William  R.,  class  of 
1877  Law,  pastor  of  the  Brick  Presby- 
terian Church,  died  in  New  York  City 
on  January  7,  1910. 

Rider,  Chester  C,  A.B.  1900,  died  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  January  27,  1910, 
aged  31  years. 

Ritter,  Theodore,  LL.B.  1869,  died 
in  Brooklyn  on  January  19,  1910,  aged 
72  years. 

ScHELL,  Edward  Heartt,  LL.B.  1873, 
died  in  New  York  City  on  January 
25,  1910. 

Seaman,  Frederic  C,  class  of  1903 
Law,  died  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  on 
January  17,  1910,  aged  30  years. 

Spalding,    Alfred    Matthias,     M.D. 

1883,  died  at  Speonk,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  on 
January  3,  1910,  aged  50  years. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  THEOLOGY  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

GREAT  cities  are  centers  of  life,  and  professions  that  deal  with- 
life  are  at  home  in  them.  It  is  obvious  that  professional 
training  in  a  city  has  advantages  for  those  who  are  to  live  and  work 
in  cities.  Doctors  and  lawyers  know  this  very  well.  The  great 
schools  of  medicine  and  jurisprudence  have  grown  up  where  the 
great  courts  and  great  hospitals  are,  where  disease  and  accident  and 
legal  conflict  and  crime  most  abound,  and  where  men  get  a  large  and 
varied  experience.  There  have  been  medical  and  law  schools  in 
small  towns,  but  they  cannot  grow  powerfully  effective,  they  cannot 
be  sufficient  unto  themselves.  For  those  whose  lifework  is  to  be  in 
country  places,  or  in  small  towns,  there  is  perhaps  even  greater 
reason  why  they  should  prepare  for  it  in  cities.  Their  time  of 
preparation  is  their  one  chance  of  establishing  a  wide  horizon,  and 
gaining  an  acquaintance  with  large  things  done  in  large  ways. 

It  is  true,  in  like  manner,  that  a  city  is  a  good  place  to  prepare  for 
the  ministry  of  religion.  Religion  has  to  do  with  life,  and  needs 
be  studied  in  connection  with  life.  Where  there  are  all  varieties 
of  the  need  which  religion  undertakes  to  meet,  and  of  the  activities 
by  which  it  seeks  to  meet  them,  where  there  is,  in  abundance,  the 
character  it  produces  and  through  which  it  works,  where  every  form 
of  organized  religion  may  be  found  and  studied,  where  Sunday 
schools  are  endeavoring  to  teach  religion  to  boys  and  girls,  where 
churches  are  facing  the  heavy  problems  of  society,  where  philan- 
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thropy,  inspired  by  religion,  is  doing  good  every  day  in  a  thousand 
ways,  where  temptations  are  keenest  and  questions  most  intricate, 
where  the  battle  of  good  and  evil  is  hottest,  and  their  forces  mar- 
shalled in  strongest  array, — it  is  not  unreasonable  to  seek  that  place 
for  the  education  of  the  religious  leader. 

There  are  two  possible  objections  to  this  view.  One  is  that  you 
can  measure  the  practical  problems  better  when  you  are  not  yourself 
in  the  midst  of  them, — you  can  get  a  better  perspective  and  see 
which  way  things  are  moving.  And  no  doubt  there  is  an  advantage 
in  objectifying  your  work  from  time  to  time,  by  stepping  back  to 
look  at  it  from  a  distance.  But  the  thing  is,  after  all,  to  learn  how 
to  do  it,  and  it  is  no  more  reasonable  to  expect  to  learn  how  to  do 
it  without  practice  in  doing  it,  than  it  would  be  to  undertake  to 
become  a  painter  by  looking  at  a  subject  and  canvas  across  the 
studio. 

The  other  objection  is  more  important.  It  is  believed  by  many, 
and  used  to  be  believed  by  more,  that  while  the  city  offers  the  prac- 
tical opportunities  abundantly,  it  offers  less  readily  the  quiet  time 
for  study  and  for  thought  which  the  mastery  of  principles  demands. 
To  master  the  principles  of  a  calling  is  essential  for  high  efficiency 
in  that  calling.  The  field  of  theology  is  wide  and  is  growing  wider. 
Close  application,  long  continued,  is  necessary  to  learn  what  the 
minister  must  know.  Hours  for  reflection,  and  many  of  them,  are 
needed  to  form  the  convictions  and  clarify  the  purposes  which  he 
must  have  to  give  him  power.  He  is  likely  to  grow  superficial 
under  the  ceaseless  strain  of  practical  demands.  The  principles  of 
his  service  are  fundamental  and  involve  to  a  degree  unknown  in 
the  other  professions  the  gradual  fashioning  of  his  own  mind.  He 
must  have  quiet  seclusion  for  this,  and  a  peaceful  country  life  affords 
it  best.  He  can  supplement  his  mental  and  spiritual  preparation 
afterward  by  his  own  apprenticeship  in  religious  service. 

In  this  there  is  some  truth.  In  all  the  professions  there  is  too 
much  content  with  facility  in  doing  things,  and  too  little  aiming  at 
the  full  command  of  the  profession's  power.  There  are  few  doctors 
and  few  lawyers  who  know  enough  to  promote  the  effectiveness  of 
their  own  calling,  although  the  number  is  now  increasing.  There 
are  too  many  ministers  who  have  never  laid  hold  of  the  ultimate 
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facts  of  their  calling,  so  as  to  command  both  intellect  and  action, 
and  do  religion's  work  greatly.  There  are,  in  particular,  too  few 
ministers  who  think  their  problems  through,  and  speak  out  of  rich, 
sound  minds  as  well  as  warm  hearts.  Ministers  need  learn  how  to 
think  better  than  they  do.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  way  to 
do  this  is  to  get  the  habit  of  thinking  apart  from  life.  The  medical 
profession  is  making  its  great  advances  in  the  laboratories  and  the 
operating  room,  by  applying  trained  minds  to  the  facts  as  they 
appear.  Jurisprudence  develops,  not  in  the  remote  theorizings  of 
country  lawyers,  but  in  the  adapting  of  the  tried  principles  and 
usages  of  the  law  to  the  new  conditions  of  modern  life.  The  min- 
istry is  to  assume  its  full  power  not  by  withdrawal  of  its  candidates 
into  cloistered  seclusion,  but  by  insisting  on  the  vigorous  mental 
process  in  sight  and  touch  of  the  problems  with  which  it  has  to  deal. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  place  where  the  student  whose  aim  is  efficiency 
is  at  such  advantage  as  in  a  great  city.  His  times  of  study  and 
reflection  he  must  have,  of  course.  He  must  have  energy  of  pur- 
pose to  secure  them.  In  fact  the  nearness  of  many  distractions 
often  makes  it  a  simpler  matter  for  him  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  them 
all.  In  a  great  city  you  can  choose  your  own  life  more  freely  than 
in  a  village.  Thousands  of  students  are  showing  this  in  all  the  call- 
ings. But  the  imminent  presence  of  the  vital  problems  of  life  saves 
men  from  scholasticism,  and  enables  them  to  apply  all  they  know 
and  all  the  judgments  of  their  minds  to  practical  and  useful  ends. 

There  are  questions  you  can  never  answer  without  an  intense  life, 
and  the  minister  has  to  face  most  of  these.  The  city  is  the  best 
place  for  him  to  do  it. 

Accordingly,  theological  schools,  like  those  of  other  professions, 
have  increasingly  found  their  place  in  cities.  And  the  character 
of  great  cities  as  educational  centers  has  brought  with  it  a  very 
distinct  advantage  for  the  education  of  ministers.  Of  all  profes- 
sions perhaps  the  ministry  suffers  most  from  isolation,  and  theolog- 
ical study  is  most  able  of  all  professional  studies  to  profit  from 
connection  with  other  faculties  of  a  university.  Especially  those 
university  departments  which  have  to  do  with  fundamental  problems 
of  thought  and  act,  and  those  which  make  the  relations  of  men  in 
society  their  definite  object,  are  congenial  to  the  studies  of  a  min- 
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ister,  for  they  are  to  a  large  degree  his  own  business.  To  the  ques- 
tions of  these  departments  he  must  find  answers,  and  answers  of 
general  validity,  and  answers  whose  human  interest  can  be  main- 
tained. It  is  better  then  that  he  should  approach  these  problems 
without  professional  bias  and  test  the  answers  on  the  basis  of  simple 
truth.  It  will  make  his  message  less  conventional,  more  vital  and 
more  appealing  to  non-professional  men.  It  will  envelop  his  think- 
ing with  an  atmosphere  of  mental  breadth  and  integrity.  It  will 
fit  his  specific  aims  and  arguments  into  the  general  thought  of  his 
time.  If  it  subdues  and  secularizes  him,  as  some  have  feared,  it 
will  only  exhibit,  in  doing  so,  an  essential  weakness  in  his  faith, 
which  is  better  exposed,  and  if  it  sets  him  at  relaying  his  founda- 
tions, it  will  prevent  his  rearing  a  superstructure  which  the  winds  of 
inquiry  can  blow  over,  and  make  possible  a  building  of  solid  belief 
which  will  endure. 

I  have  been  speaking  without  concrete  illustration,  but  of  course 
I  have  chiefly  in  mind  the  theological  schools  of  New  York  City. 
The  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America,  and  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  are  within  the  city  limits.  Just  out- 
side are  several  others  which  come  more  or  less  definitely  under 
metropolitan  influences,  and  share,  more  or  less  fully,  in  the  advan- 
tages of  New  York.  These  advantages  are  both  practical  and 
scholarly.  University  life  is  well  established  here  and  its  oppor- 
tunities are  offered  liberally,  in  a  spirit  of  hearty  cooperation,  to 
serious  students  of  theology.  I  venture  to  name  three  great  fields 
of  university  work  which  have  especial  value  for  such  students. 

The  man  who  thinks  finds  himself  philosophizing,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  minister  must  lead  thought,  in  his  field,  and  be  him- 
self a  thinker,  and  therefore,  whether  he  recognizes  it  or  not,  he 
must  have  something  of  the  philosophical  student  in  him.  The 
theologian's  interest  in  fundamental  questions  of  philosophy  may 
be  even  keener  than  that  of  philosophers  themselves,  because  he  is 
concerned  not  merely  with  thought  but  with  the  life  of  thinking 
men.  In  any  case  he  must  know  what  the  philosophers  are  saying. 
The  esoteric  discussions  of  this  decade  will  be  the  common  talk  of 
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the  next.  It  will  not  do  for  him  to  be  surprised  by  them,  as  a 
belated  and  groping  wanderer.  It  is  true  that  his  college  life  will 
have  opened  his  mind  to  the  thought  of  his  generation,  and  his  pro- 
fessional school  cannot  be  wholly  silent  here.  But  the  college  boy's 
philosophy  is  not  generally  his  most  vital  concern,  and  the  philos- 
ophy of  a  theological  school  needs  breadth  of  background,  after  the 
student's  mind  is  awake  to  its  professional  needs.  A  strong  system 
of  thought,  and,  perhaps  even  more,  a  well  developed  history  of  the 
epochs  of  human  thought  are  the  great  contributions  which  the 
university  faculty  of  philosophy  can  make  to  the  training  of  stu- 
dents in  theology.  Harvard  University  is  a  case  in  point,  and 
Columbia  is  another. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  minister  to  know  the  Bible,  and  of  the 
theological  school  to  afford  him  the  best  facilities  for  this  knowl- 
edge. But  mastery  of  the  Bible  involves  a  wide  range  of  studies, 
and  it  is  especially  in  philology  and  archaeology  that  the  university 
can  cooperate  to  secure  such  mastery.  There  is  a  prejudice  just 
now  in  some  quarters, — an  ill  considered  one,  I  think — which  makes 
the  original  languages  of  the  Bible  unpopular  for  theological  stu- 
dents. I  do  not  believe  this  represents  the  permanent  set  of  men's 
minds.  But  in  any  case,  there  will  always  be  those  who  crave  ful- 
ness of  knowledge, — who  desire  not  simply  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
as  a  part  of  their  fitness  for  work,  but  also  the  languages  cognate 
with  Hebrew,  and  those  needful  for  the  textual  history  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  circumstances  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  custom  and' 
life  which  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  the  records.  For  such  eager- 
minded  students  the  Oriental  department  of  the  university  has  its 
proposals,  and  Columbia,  again,  is  a  noteworthy  example. 

The  science  of  social  phenomena  has  come  to  the  front  within 
the  last  generation,  and  the  minister,  whose  watchword  is  the  reno- 
vation of  society,  must  learn  the  lessons  which  the  social  phenomena 
have  to  teach  him.  The  obligations  they  impose  find  expression 
in  ethics,  and  his  religion  must  relate  itself  to  ethical  demands,  and 
to  this  extent  his  theological  school  must  teach  sociology.  But, 
again,  the  broad  background  and  setting  of  obligation  must  be  fur- 
nished by  the  general  science  of  sociology;  the  university  must  sup- 
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ply  this  among  the  humanities  at  large,  and  the  university  has  this 
great  contribution  to  make  to  the  minister's  training.  In  this  field, 
once  more,  Columbia  illustrates  what  may  be  done  by  command  of 
a  subject,  and  by  the  generous  offering  of  facilities  to  those  who 
need  them  and  know  how  to  profit  by  them. 

This  will  serve  to  indicate  the  kind  of  aid  which  a  university 
system,  generously  administered,  may  render  to  students  for  the 
ministry.  Other  examples  might  be  given.  Cooperation  in  the 
study  of  religions,  many  kinds  of  equipment  for  foreign  service, 
such  as  the  acquisition  of  the  living  languages  of  various  nations, 
facilities  for  pursuing  one's  private  bent,  whether  it  be  in  the  line 
of  one's  calling,  or  only  a  recreation  and  safety-valve,  all  these 
things  are  afforded  to  the  student  for  the  ministry  in  New  York  by 
definite  university  association. 

I  speak  for  a  school  of  theology  to  which  two  universities.  New 
York  University  and  Columbia,  made  liberal  offers  of  friendship 
years  ago.  These  offers  were  accepted  with  gratitude  and  have 
involved  an  obligation  which  will  not  be  forgotten.  Circumstances 
have  brought  Union  Seminary  into  relations  with  Columbia  that  are 
especially  close,  and  the  Seminary  appreciates  and  prizes  these  rela- 
tions, which  it  hopes  to  reciprocate  more  fully  in  the  future.  While 
universities  are  so  large-minded,  schools  of  theology  may  thank- 
fully accept  what  they  have  to  give,  without  fear  of  losing  their 
independence  or  characteristic  identity. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  of  all  is  the  common  univer- 
sity atmosphere,  made  elastic  and  made  practical  by  an  admixture 
of  the  stirring  life  of  the  city.  The  minister  must,  it  is  true,  live 
a  life  of  his  own.  The  sources  of  his  power  are  not  ordinary,  nor 
simply  human.  But  all  the  more  is  it  incumbent  on  him  to  find 
himself  in  relation  to  all  human  interests,  personal  and  intellectual. 
It  is  his  task  to  influence  men;  to  do  this  he  must  have  touch  with 
men,  and  sympathy  with  men.  The  sympathy  of  common  pursuits 
and  kindred  ideals,  which  binds  fellow-students  together,  is  an  en- 
dowment which  he  may  well  covet  for  himself. 

Men  equip  themselves  often  for  high  service  in  the  ministry  out- 
side of  cities,  and  away  from  universities.     But  in  the  cities,  and 
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in  university  life,  are  sources  of  exceptional  power.  The  men  are 
fortunate  who  have  the  opportunity  to  draw  from  these  springs  of 
life  and  thought,  and  who  have  themselves  so  well  in  hand  that  they 
assimilate  the  strength  which  flows  from  these,  taking  up  into  them- 
selves the  large  forces  of  the  world,  and  giving  out  again,  freely 
and  effectively,  to  the  world. 

Francis  Brown 

Union  Theological  Seminary 


THE   STUDY  AND   TEACHING  OF  POLITICS 

THE  science  of  government,  in  common  with  the  moral  sciences 
among  which  it  is  usually  included,  shares  the  opprobrium 
cast  upon  all  speculative  subjects  by  men  of  affairs,  and  the  student 
of  this  important  branch  of  knowledge  has  long  been  associated,  in 
popular  imagination  at  least,  with  the  clergy,  as  one  who  disre- 
gards practical  considerations  as  well  as  earthly  rewards.  As  long 
as  the  study  of  government  was  confined  to  commentaries  on  Aris- 
totle, the  Constitution,  and  the  waywardness  of  politicians,  it  per- 
haps deserved  the  slight  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  by  men  caught 
with  the  fascination  of  gigantic  engineering  enterprises  or  world- 
wide business  organizations  and  their  limitless  opportunities  for 
real  work  and  temporal  advantage.  Tolerated  with  kindly  humor 
by  youths  eager  for  the  fine  strategy  of  law  or  business,  and  rec- 
ognized as  unreal  by  the  student  who  had  learned  at  the  breakfast 
table  that  the  way  to  the  senate  led  through  the  tortuous  windings 
of  caucuses  and  conventions,  the  science  of  politics  was  threatened 
with  an  honorable  old  age  underneath  the  Bow  Tree. 

Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  however,  the  stress  and 
content  in  the  study  of  politics  and  government  have  been  revolu- 
tionized, and  the  opportunities  for  practical  usefulness  and  worldly 
advancement  in  that  branch  of  learning  have  multiplied  with  unex- 
pected rapidity.  Nevertheless,  the  subject  has  not  lost,  by  this 
extension,  any  of  its  charm  for  the  scholar  of  philosophic  bent, 
occupied  with  large  and  important  theories  as  to  the  origin,  ten- 
dencies, and  destiny  of  mankind  politically  organized.  Themes 
which  delighted  minds  so  separated  in  time  and  so  diverse  in  temper 
as  those  of  Machiavelli,  Locke,  Rousseau,  Marx,  and  Mill  (to  men- 
tion only  a  few  without  discrimination),  remain  to  win  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  speculative  student,  and  as  a  matter  of  hard  fact  a 
tithe  of  the  practical  influence  of  any  of  these  great  publicists  is 
surely  a  prize  more  to  be  coveted  than  the  popular  applause  won  by 
the  "buzzing  ephemerals  "  of  current  politics. 
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But  master  publicists  are  made  largely  by  time  and  circum- 
stance ;  and  it  is  given  to  few  men  to  write  the  moral  philosophy  for 
the  political  passion  of  a  great  age,  or  to  clothe  a  powerful  social 
interest  in  the  form  of  an  inexorable  and  compelling  logic.  For  the 
student  to  whom  hot  contentions  conducted  even  under  dialectic 
guises  make  no  appeal,  there  is  the  quiet  field  of  research,  and 
surely  none  of  the  sciences,  moral  or  natural,  offers  more  tempting 
themes  than  politics,  themes  which  require  all  of  the  qualities  of  the 
scholar — detachment  from  the  clamor  of  sectarian  interests,  pains- 
taking observation,  keen  analysis,  sobriety  of  judgment,  and  correct 
generalization — and  yet  at  the  same  time  themes  which  serve  the 
practical  interests  of  humanity  in  its  great  struggle  to  secure  the 
highest  economies  of  collective  effort  in  combination  with  the  largest 
fruitfulness  for  the  individual  life.  What  a  multitude  of  them 
await  investigation  and  exposition :  large  and  generous  surveys  like 
those  of  Burgess,  Bryce,  Ostrogorski,  and  Lowell;  special  studies 
in  legislative  procedure  and  well-directed  law  making ;  more  detailed 
inquiries  into  the  forms  of  organization  and  control  for  efficient 
administration;  and  inquiries  into  the  whole  process  of  government 
and  social  pressures  at  work  there.  Finally,  for  the  student  who 
would  ally  politics  with  the  noble  subject  of  history,  there  are  prob- 
lems of  constitutional  development  and  comparative  politics.  Stubbs, 
Maitland,  Gierke,  Brunner,  and  Fustel  de  Coulanges  may  be  fol- 
lowed, though  from  afar. 

Few  are  called,  however,  by  talent,  enthusiasm,  and  opportunity 
to  lives  of  philosophic  contemplation  or  quiet  research.  In  America 
scholarly  pursuits  must  generally  be  united  with  the  work  of  teach- 
ing, for  we  live  not  by  taking  thought  alone.  The  man  who  intends 
entering  the  teaching  profession,  knowing  fully  its  advantages  and 
its  sometimes  too  meager  rewards  and  who  feels  himself  impelled 
toward  the  science  of  government,  will  in  time  find  opportunities 
commensurate  with  his  talents  and  equipment,  and,  to  speak  with- 
out any  mock  modesty,  will  be  able  to  command  as  large  a  salary 
as  in  any  other  branch  of  instruction,  with  the  exception  of  law. 
The  right  place  may  not  be  speedily  found  and  the  searcher  for 
it  may  have  to  do  some  astronomy  or  English  literature  before  he 
reaches  it,  but  it  will  come  to  him  at  last,  for  there  is  undoubtedly 
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an  increasing  number  of  college  and  university  positions  open  to 
men  trained  in  political  science.  In  one  year,  recently,  no  less  than 
five  well-endowed  chairs  were  established  in  as  many  important 
institutions,  and  a  casual  glance  at  the  offerings  in  politics  and 
government  now  made  by  our  large  universities  reveals  a  growth 
equal  in  every  way  to  that  which  has  marked  the  natural  sciences. 
With  this  expansion  there  is  coming  a  recognition  not  only  of 
the  "high  calling"  of  the  teacher,  but,  what  is  more  important,  of 
the  sheer  folly  and  waste  of  committing  the  instruction  of  college 
students  to  belabored  assistants  struggling  along  on  the  wages  of 
junior  drug  clerks. 

This  fortunate  combination  of  research  and  teaching,  so  pecu- 
liarly American,  makes  the  lot  of  the  university  instructor  in  poli- 
tics a  happy  one,  and  it  will  in  time  have  a  wholesome  effect  upon 
our  learning.  By  lecturing  to  large  and  virile  classes  of  under- 
graduates, the  instructor  keeps  alive  his  powers  of  exposition,  his 
vital  interest  in  his  subject,  and,  what  is  by  no  means  unimportant 
from  the  point  of  view  of  personal  satisfaction,  his  sense  of  rela- 
tive values;  by  working  with  a  few  selected  graduates  along  lines 
of  research  in  which  his  deepest  interests  lie,  he  will  avoid  falling 
into  the  dull  routine  of  text-book  commentary. 

The  range  of  the  more  advanced  student  of  politics  and  govern- 
ment is  no  longer  restricted  to  the  classroom  and  library.  The 
"  scholar  in  politics  "  is  perhaps  somewhat  of  a  standing  joke  among 
regular  party  workers,  but  the  splendid  service  rendered  by  some 
of  our  university  men  in  recent  investigations  have  helped  to  win 
for  the  professed  student  of  political  questions  a  new  place  in  the 
esteem  of  the  public.  The  time  has  now  come  when  the  alert 
teacher  of  government  may  easily  form  connections  with  state  and 
national  officials,  which  offer  most  excellent  opportunities  to  serve 
and  learn.  If  he  goes  about  it  in  an  unobtrusive  fashion,  with  a 
due  recognition  of  the  relation  of  learning  to  experience,  he  will  find 
abundant  opportunities  to  help  in  drafting  bills,  devising  ways  to 
meet  specific  legislative  and  administrative  problems,  and  in  a  hun- 
dred other  matters.  These  activities,  it  is  true,  are  not  often  very 
remunerative  in  an  economic  sense;  but  they  have  their  rewards. 

There  is,  furthermore,  the  legitimate  field  of  teaching  uncon- 
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nected  with  special  research  or  extensive  practical  activities.  For- 
tunate is  the  college  that  has  a  number  of  capable  men  who  would 
learn  to  love  and  cherish  a  few  good  books  rather  than  to  write 
or  compile  many  mediocre  ones.  The  general  searching  of  hearts 
now  in  process  in  American  colleges  is  sure  to  result  in  a  new 
and  higher  valuation  for  pure  instruction.  We  are  certain  to 
emancipate  ourselves  from  the  pernicious  doctrine,  made  in  Ger- 
many, that  the  teacher  who  would  rise  to  a  position  of  eminence 
with  its  suitable  rewards  must  be  a  maker  of  many  learned  treatises; 
and  let  us  hope  that  we  shall  be  spared  the  English  device  which 
turns  the  instructor  into  a  cramming  machine  speedily  worn  to 
worse  than  ruin  by  the  necessity  of  forcing  learning  upon  that  large 
percentage  of  recalcitrant  youths  whose  hearts  are  at  the  stadium 
or  the  boat  race.  At  all  events  there  is  reason  for  believing  that 
the  outlook  for  the  college  teacher  in  the  United  States  was  never 
brighter  than  it  is  now;  and  the  newly  developing  subject  of 
politics  will  come  into  its  own. 

The  process  of  extension  so  apparent  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities is  already  beginning  to  affect  the  secondary  schools,  where 
the  movement  for  civic  education  is  finding  rapid  headway.  Indeed, 
it  is  an  indispensable  corollary  of  the  movement  for  vocational 
training.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  vitality  and  permanence  of 
the  demand  for  the  technical  training  of  our  youth;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  also  that  education  cannot  and  must  not  become  a  mere 
servant  to  the  production  of  commodities.  In  a  democracy,  training 
for  citizenship — the  awakening  of  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in 
government  and  its  manifold  relations  to  social  and  private  wel- 
fare— must  accompany  preparation  for  the  process  of  securing  a 
livelihood.  Inevitably,  therefore,  opportunities  for  teachers  of  the 
science  of  government  will  multiply  in  secondary  schools.  It  may 
be  some  time  before  we  have  courage  enough  to  simplify  dras- 
tically our  high  school  curriculum  and  find  a  place  for  those 
studies  on  which  the  future  of  democracy  depends,  but  it  will  come. 
Great  constructive  work  in  this  field  of  education  lies  directly  ahead, 
and  it  awaits  the  labors  of  those  who  have  the  genius  for  it  and 
the  courage  of  their  convictions. 
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Outside  of  the  educational  world,  there  has  been  a  correspond- 
ing growth  of  opportunity  for  the  specialist  in  political  science.  As 
the  functions  of  government  increase  in  number  and  complexity, 
the  once  popular  rough  and  ready  methods  of  administration  will 
become  not  only  obsolete  but  positively  dangerous.  The  question 
of  the  town  pump  and  watering  trough  committed  to  the  village 
smith  by  the  local  folk-moot  has  become  a  question  of  a  mighty 
water  plant  with  an  army  of  administrative  officials;  and  so  on 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  government.  It  may  be  that  uni- 
versity training  in  government  and  politics  cannot  materially  assist 
in  the  creation  of  statesmen — those  whose  business  it  is  to  lead  in 
the  formation,  direction,  and  utilization  of  social  pressures  in  their 
relation  to  governing  activities;  but  a  sound  public  opinion  is 
demanding  more  effectively  than  ever  that  the  technical  branches 
of  administration  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  prepared  by 
technical  training  for  the  work.  The  doctrine  of  rotation  in  office 
and  equality  of  capacity  is  dying — a  hard  death,  it  is  true;  and  the 
doctrine  of  efficiency  is  taking  its  place.  An  ever  increasing  amount 
of  investigation,  technical  administration,  and  expert  service,  state 
and  national,  is  being  entrusted  to  men  holding  degrees  in  political 
science.  The  number  of  government  positions  requiring  special 
training  is  multiplying,  and  they  are  especially  attractive  to  uni- 
versity men,  offering  in  many  instances  remuneration  fairly  equiva- 
lent to  similar  positions  in  the  business  world,  besides  opening  ave- 
nues to  advancement  in  public  service.  The  day  is  not  far  off 
when  some  great  university  will  work  a  happy  union  of  physics 
and  politics — mechanical  engineering  and  the  practical  conduct  of 
business  operations  with  the  science  of  government  and  administra- 
tion ;  and  thus  help  to  give  to  public  service  a  greater  efficiency,  and 
the  real  dignity  which  it  deserves. 

The  advantages  of  training  in  political  science  are  becoming 
more  and  more  evident  in  other  fields  than  teaching  and  public 
service.  In  the  development  of  education  in  journalism — whatever 
may  be  its  intrinsic  merits — politics  and  government  will  hold  a 
leading  place,  and  even  today,  while  there  is  no  direct  connection 
to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  student  from  the  graduate  schools  to 
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journalism,  the  young  aspirant  who  begins  his  contest  among  men 
for  a  position  in  that  field  equipped  with  the  knowledge  and  dis- 
cipline that  come  from  study  and  research  in  politics  will  more 
easily  find  his  way  to  a  place  of  influence  and  worldly  advantage. 
As  the  work  of  the  government  comes  nearer  to  the  life  of  the 
people,  as  it  undoubtedly  will,  especially  in  our  great  urban  centers, 
politics  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  will  find  a  larger  place  in  the 
columns  of  our  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Another  rather  unique  field  for  development  by  students  of 
government  is  offered  by  the  numerous  civic  and  quasi-political 
associations,  such  as  the  Municipal  Voters'  League  of  Chicago,  and 
the  Citizens  Union  of  New  York.  Some  of  the  best  work  in  civic 
associations  has  been  done  by  men  trained  in  political  science;  and 
there  is  certain  to  be  a  growing  demand  for  men  acquainted  with 
such  problems  as  state  and  municipal  administration,  party  organi- 
zation and  operations,  lobbying,  legislative  reference  work,  and  bill- 
drafting.  Since  the  chief  function  of  such  associations  is  the 
education  of  the  electorate  in  matters  pertaining  to  practical  gov- 
ernment, they  offer  to  their  workers  positions  of  influence  and 
opportunities  for  high  public  service.  Moreover,  their  importance 
is  destined  to  increase,  for  the  problems  of  modern  government  are 
so  complicated  that  democracy,  struggling  to  secure  a  wise,  efli- 
cient,  and  economical  government,  will  have  to  supplement  good 
intentions  with  accurate  and  special  information  on  public  questions. 

It  scarcely  seems  necessary  to  descend  into  further  detail  to 
demonstrate  the  assured  place  of  politics  in  American  education. 
Surely,  when  one  considers  the  whole  domain  of  knowledge,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  branch  of  learning  that  makes  such  a  many-phased 
appeal  to  the  young  student  contemplating  a  career  of  intellectual 
advancement  and  honorable  achievement.  As  a  field  of  research 
and  philosophic  contemplation,  a  subject  to  which  the  teacher 
may  devote  the  whole  of  his  powers  and  enthusiasm,  a  gateway 
to  important  public  and  private  employment,  and  an  instrument 
in  the  service  of  an  efficient  democracy,  the  science  of  politics 
is  destined  to  gain  an  ever  larger  share  of  the  best  talent  that  gathers 
at  our  universities.    The  student  with  high  hopes  that  he  may  win 
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a  place  among  the  great  leaders  in  the  advancement  of  learning  and 
the  modest  laborer  willing  to  do  his  share  of  the  never-ending 
specialized  drudgery  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  social  life,  may  find 
labor  and  contentment.  Higher  than  this  great  argument  no  man 
can  rise. 

Charles  A.  Beard 
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Charles  Doughty 

CHARLES  DOUGHTY  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine from  Kings  College  in  1772.  He  served  as  surgeon  in 
the  Third  Batallion  of  the  Loyal  British  Volunteers  commanded  by 
Colonel  de  Lancey.  As  a  loyalist  in  the  service  of  the  King  he 
retired  with  the  army  at  the  end  of  the  struggle,  and  thereafter 
ceased  to  be  identified  with  the  State  of  New  York  or  with  the 
United  States. 

James  Ludlow 

James  Ludlow  was  the  tenth  child  of  William.  Ludlow  and  Mary 
Duncan,  his  wife.  He  was  born  July  2,  1750,  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  His  father,  William,  was  the  third  son  of  Gabriel  Ludlow, 
who  landed  at  New  York  on  November  24,  1694,  being  one  of  the 
early  merchants  of  that  city.  The  great-grandfather  of  our  alum- 
nus was  Thomas  Ludlow,  who  was  the  first  cousin  once  removed 
of  Edmund  the  Regicide  (161 7-1693).  The  parents  of  our  alum- 
nus had  a  large  family,  of  which  James  was  the  tenth  child.  He 
married  on  October  22,  1781,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  Harri- 
son and  EHzabeth  Pelham,  his  wife,  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 
James  Ludlow  had  two  children,  Elizabeth,  who  died  young,  and 
Frances  Mary,  who  married  on  October  29,  1807,  Philip  Thomas, 
of  Cecil  County,  Maryland.  They  had  six  children,  two  of  whom 
were  Columbia  alumni, — Philip  William  Thomas  of  the  class  of 
1832  and  Ludlow  Thomas  of  the  class  of  1835. 

*The  fifth  installment  of  this  series  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  for  March,. 
1909.     On  page   i88,  second  line  from  the  bottom,   1780  should  be  changed  to 
1766.    In  the  first  installment    (September,   1907),   Vice-President   Thomas,  on 
page  482,  seventh  line  from  the  bottom,  should  be  changed  to  Vice-President 
Adams,  and  in  line  3,  page  485,  John  Thomas  should  be  changed  to  John  Adams... 
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Benjamin  Moore 

Benjamin  Moore,  the  second  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of 
New  York,  and  ninth  in  succession  in  the  American  Episcopate, 
was  born  in  Newtown,  Long  Island,  New  York,  on  October  5,  1748. 
His  father  was  Lieutenant  Samuel  Moore  and  his  mother  was 
Sarah  Fish.  His  great  grandfather  was  John  Moore,  an  Inde- 
pendent minister  and  the  first  who  was  allowed  to  minister  in  New 
England,  where  he  died  in  1657.  O^^  alumnus  attended  the 
schools  of  his  native  town,  and  graduated  from  Kings  College  in 
1768,  receiving  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  three  years  later.  His 
theological  studies  were  pursued  at  home  under  the  direction  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Auchmuty,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  and  after 
several  years  he  engaged  as  private  instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek 
in  New  York  City.  He  went  to  England  in  May,  1 774,  for  episco- 
pal ordination;  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  chapel  of  Fulham 
Palace,  June  24,  1 774,  and  was  ordained  priest  at  the  same  place  five 
days  later  by  Dr.  Richard  Terrick,  bishop  of  London.  He  was 
married  on  March  20,  1779,  to  Charity  Clarke,  by  whom  he  had 
one  child,  Clement  C.  Moore,  class  of  1798.  Upon  his  return  to 
New  York  he  officiated  at  Trinity  Church  and  its  chapels  and  was 
appointed  an  assistant  minister  of  that  parish  in  February,  1775. 
He  continued  in  this  position  until  November,  1783,  when  he  was 
elected  rector.  The  election  was  contested  and  Dr.  Provoost  of 
the  class  of  1758  was  declared  rector  on  February  5,  1784.  Mr. 
Moore  thereupon  resumed  his  duties  as  assistant  minister,  serving 
under  Dr.  Provoost  until  his  resignation.  On  December  22,  1800, 
he  succeeded  the  latter  as  rector  of  Trinity  Parish,  which  rectorship 
he  held  until  his  death  in  181 1.  Although  elected  as  the  successor 
of  Bishop  Provoost,  he  was  consecrated  only  as  coadjutor  bishop 
at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  September  11,  1801,  by  Bishops  White, 
Claggett,  and  Jarvis. 

Bishop  Moore  was  a  regent  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  from  1787  to  1802.  He  became  a  trustee  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege in  1802  and  held  this  position  until  he  resigned  in  18 13.  He 
served  as  president  of  Kings  College,  pro  tempore,  in  the  absence 
of  the  president  from  1775  to  1776.  He  was  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  logic  at  Columbia  College  from  1 784  until  he  resigned  in  1 787. 
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In  1789  the  College  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
S.T.D.  In  1801  he  was  elected  president  of  Columbia  College,  and 
he  held  this  position  until  181 1.  In  181 1  a  stroke  of  paralysis 
incapacitated  Dr.  Moore  for  further  service,  and  he  asked  for  an 
assistant,  whereupon  Dr.  John  Henry  Hobart  was  elected  and  con- 
secrated as  assistant  bishop  of  New  York.  On  the  death  of  Bishop 
Provoost  on  September  6,  181 5,  Dr.  Moore  became  the  second 
bishop  of  New  York. 

Bishop  Moore  died  at  Greenwich  Village  in  New  York  City  on 
February  29,  181 6,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  His  son,  Clement  C. 
Moore  of  the  class  of  1798  of  Columbia  College,  was  for  many 
years  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York  City,  and  Nathaniel 
F.  Moore,  the  son  of  William  Moore,  a  younger  brother  of  our 
alumnus,  was  president  of  Columbia  College  from  1842  to  1849. 
There  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  Bishop  Moore  in  "  Universities 
and  their  sons"  (Boston,  1898)  at  page  633  of  volume  one,  and  in 
volume  two  of  the  Quarterly,,  facing  page  258. 

Bishop  Moore  wrote  two  volumes  of  sermons,  which  were  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  his  son.  He  also  delivered  in  1803  the 
"  Charge  at  the  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
on  October  5,  1802,"  and  in  1793  he  published  a  twenty-five  page 
pamphlet  containing  his  "Address  to  the  Members  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Convention  in  New  York  City  on  February  16, 
1793,"  both  of  which  are  controversial  pamphlets.* 

GOUVERNEUR   MORRIS 

We  have  three  distinct  and  excellent  sources  from  which  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Gouverneur  Morris's  life  can  be  constructed, 
namely,  the  two  volume  edition  of  the  "  Diary  and  letters  of  Gouv- 
erneur Morris,"  edited  in  1888  by  his  granddaughter,  Anne  Gary 
Morris;  the  three  volume  "Life  of  Gouverneur  Morris  with  selec- 
tions from  his  correspondence,"  edited  in  1832  by  Jared  Sparks; 
and  the  very  interesting  one  volume  sketch  of  Gouverneur  Morris 
written  in  1888  by  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

*  For  a  fuller  account  of  Bishop  Moore's  life  and  his  services  as  third 
president  of  Columbia  College,  see  the  article  by  John  B.  Pine  in  the  June,  1900, 
issue  of  the  Quarterly. 
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Gouverneur  Morris  was  born  on  January  31,  1752,  at  the  family 
manor  house  in  Morrisania,  New  York  City.  He  belonged  by  birth 
to  that  powerful  landed  aristocracy  whose  rule  was  known  by  New 
York  alone  in  all  the  northern  colonies.  His  great-grandfather, 
who  had  served  in  the  armies  of  Cromwell,  came  to  the  seaport  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  while  it  was  still  beneath  the  sway  of 
Holland,  and  settled  outside  of  Harlem,  the  estate  being  invested 
with  manorial  privileges  by  the  original  grant  of  the  governor.  In 
the  next  two  generations  the  Morrises  had  played  a  prominent  part 
in  colonial  affairs,  both  the  father  and  the  grandfather  of  Gouv- 
erneur Morris  having  been  on  the  bench  and  having  also  been  mem- 
bers of  the  provincial  legislature,  where  they  took  the  popular  side 
and  stood  up  stoutly  for  the  rights  of  the  assembly  in  the  weari- 
some and  interminable  conflicts  waged  by  the  latter  against  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown  and  the  powers  of  the  royal  governors. 
The  Morrises  were  restless,  adventurous  men  of  erratic  tempera- 
ment and  strong  intellect,  and  with  far  more  than  his  share  of  the 
family  talent  and  brilliancy,  young  Gouverneur  Morris  also  in- 
herited a  certain  whimsical  streak  that  ran  through  his  character. 
His  mother  was  one  of  the  Huguenot  Gouverneurs  who  had  settled 
in  New  York,  and  it  was  perhaps  the  French  blood  in  his  veins 
that  gave  him  the  alert  vivacity  and  keen  sense  of  humor  that  dis- 
tinguished him  from  most  of  the  great  Revolutionary  statesmen 
who  were  his  contemporaries.  He  was  a  bright  active  boy,  and  was 
early  put  to  school  at  the  old  Huguenot  settlement  of  New  Rochelle. 
After  the  usual  preparatory  instruction  he  went  to  Kings  College, 
from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1768  and 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1771,  delivering  the  Commencement 
oration  in  the  former  year.  Immediately  after  graduation  Gouver- 
neur Morris  studied  law  in  the  office  of  William  Smith,  afterwards 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Province  of  New  York,  but  better  known  as 
the  colonial  historian  of  the  State.  The  bar  was  undoubtedly  the 
profession  where  the  qualities  of  Morris's  mind,  his  vigorous  and 
concentrated  intelligence,  were  most  likely  to  excel.  His  elocution 
was  animated  and  persuasive,  his  voice  sonorous  and  pleasing,  his 
figure  tall  and  exceedingly  graceful;  all  the  attributes  of  the  orator 
seem  to  have  fallen  to  his  share.    Ambitious  to  excel,  full  of  hope. 
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with  perfect  confidence  in  his  own  powers  and  therefore  entire 
self-possession,  it  was  possible  for  him  to  say  with  all  sincerity 
that  in  his  intercourse  with  men  he  never  knew  the  sensations  of 
fear,  or  embarrassment.  He  was  licensed  to  practice  as  an  attorney- 
at-law  three  months  before  he  was  twenty  in  1771. 

Although  Gouverneur  Morris  was  not  a  scholar  of  the  highest 
standing,  he  early  displayed  a  decided  talent  for  mathematics,  logic, 
and  oratory,  and  was  also  a  close  student  of  Shakspere  and  the 
classics.     When  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  contributed  several 
letters  to  the  public  press  opposing  the  proposition  then  before  the 
New  York  Assembly  to  meet  the  indebtedness   incurred  by  the 
French  and  Indian  War  with  interest  bearing  bills  of  credit.    When 
the  struggle  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  arose  on 
the  horizon,  Morris  was  at  his  wit's  end  as  to  what  course  he 
should  take,  but  when  the  breach  had  actually  been  made,  he  did 
not  hesitate  long.    He  was  a  member  of  the  first  provincial  congress, 
which  met  at  New  York  in  1775  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
expense  of  the  war,  as  well  as  a  delegate  to  the  second  and  third 
provincial  congresses.    He  was  also  a  delegate  in  1 776  to  the  State 
constitutional  convention  and  did  noble  work  in  that  body,  par- 
ticularly in  securing  full  recognition  of  religious  liberty  as  against 
the  powerful  anti-Catholic  element  under  the  leadership  of  John 
Jay.     He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  consisting  of  himself, 
John  Jay,  1764,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston,  1765,  which  organized 
the  government  of  the  State  of  New  York.     He  was  chosen,  in 
1777,  to  succeed  his  half-brother  as  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress  and  was  a  member  of  the  military  committee  of  that 
body,  serving  in  the  Congress  until  1780.     Through  an  injury  re- 
ceived in  falling  from  his  carriage,  Morris  lost  his  left  leg  in  1780. 
From  1 781  to  1785  he  was  assistant  superintendent  of  finance.    He 
was  a  member  of  the  Federal  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787,  in 
which  he  advocated  a  permanent  executive,  a  freehold  qualification 
for  voters,  and  a  life  tenure  of  office  in  the  senate.    James  Madison 
says  that  the  finish  given  to  the  style  and  arrangement  of  the 
Constitution   fairly  belongs  to  Morris.     The  next  two  years  he 
spent  in  travel  abroad,  "  rubbing  off,"  as  he  expressed  it,  "  in  the 
circles  of  foreign  life  a  few  of  those  many  barbarisms  which  char- 
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acterize  the  provincial  education."  He  remained  abroad  ten  years. 
From  1 789  to  1 792  he  was  Washington's  confidential  agent  in  Eng- 
land, and  from  1792  to  1794  he  was  United  States  Minister  to 
France.  In  1798  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1800 
he  was  elected  United  States  Senator,  which  position  he  held  until 
1803,  having  an  important  part  in  advocating  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana  from  France.  He  was  canal  commissioner  of  New  York 
from  1810  to  1815. 

Gouverneur  Morris  married  on  December  25,  1806,  Anne  Gary- 
Randolph  of  Virginia,  by  whom  he  had  seven  sons.  He  died  in  the 
family  mansion  at  Morrisania,  New  York,  November  6,  1816. 
There  are  excellent  photographs  of  our  alumnus  in  each  of  the 
three  biographies  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  sketch.* 

John  Stevens 
John  Stevens  was  born  in  New  York  Gity  in  1 749.  His  grand- 
father, who  bore  the  same  name,  emigrated  from  London,  England, 
about  1695.  His  father  was  born  in  New  York  Gity  in  1708,  and 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  defining  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween New  York  and  New  Jersey  in  1774.  Our  alumnus  was 
admitted  to  the  New  York  bar  in  1771  and  began  to  practice  law  in 
New  York,  although  residing  in  Hoboken,  New  Jersey.  From 
1776  to  1779  he  was  treasurer  of  New  Jersey,  and  also  served  as 
colonel  in  the  army.  In  1 790  he  petitioned  Gongress  for  a  bill  that 
would  protect  American  inventors,  and  through  his  efforts  this  bill 
became  a  law  on  April  10,  1790,  thus  introducing  the  present  patent 
system  of  the  country.  He  was  devoted  to  mechanical  inventions 
and  took  up  the  study  of  steam,  taking  out  patents  on  marine  engines 
under  the  new  patent  law.  In  1798  he  completed  his  first  boat,  suc- 
cessfully operating  it  on  the  Hudson  River.  He  was  associated  in 
this  work  with  his  brother-in-law,  Robert  R.  Livingston  of  the  class 
of  1765,  Nicholas  I.  Roosevelt,  and  Robert  Fulton.  In  1804  the 
second  boat  was  constructed  by  Stevens,  equipped  with  two  screws, 
and  with  a  propeller  the  design  of  which  was  for  many  years  pre- 
ferred to  later  inventions.     His  original  steamboat  contained  the 

*  See  also  Columbia  University  Quarterly,  vol.  i,  p.  234  f.,  and  vol.  6, 
p.  21  f.  in  supplement,  with  portrait  facing  p.  23. 
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first  condensing  double-action  engine  ever  made  in  America  and  the 
multitubular  boiler  on  which  he  secured  United  States  patents  in 
1803  and  English  patents  two  years  later.  After  the  death  of  the 
inventor,  the  machinery  of  his  first  boat,  which  is  still  preserved  in 
Stevens  Institute,  was  placed  in  a  different  hull  and  tried  before  a 
committee  of  the  American  Institute  of  New  York,  attaining  a 
speed  of  nine  miles  an  hour. 

In  1807,  he  built,  with  the  assistance  of  his  son,  Robert  L, 
Stevens,  the  sidewheel  steamboat  Phoonix,  which  was  a  few  days 
behind  Fulton's  vessel  in  attaining  the  legal  speed  and  was  thus  shut 
out  from  the  Hudson  River.  Stevens,  however,  boldly  steamed  her 
around  to  the  Delaware  by  sea,  thus  being  the  first  to  navigate  the 
ocean  with  the  new  motive  power.  On  October  Ji,  181 1,  he  estab- 
lished between  Hoboken  and  New  York  the  first  steam  ferry  in 
the  world,  and  two  years  later  operated  the  first  double  hull  ferry- 
boat carrying  a  paddlewheel  driven  by  circling  horses.  In  181 2, 
assisted  by  his  son,  Robert  L.  Stevens,  he  made  steam  navigation 
on  the  Delaware  a  commercial  success,  and  in  18 15  obtained  a  char- 
ter for  a  steam  railroad  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Raritan,  this 
being  the  first  charter  of  its  kind  granted  in  America.  Eight  years 
later  he  secured  another  charter  for  a  road  running  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Lancaster  over  the  present  Pennsylvania  route,  obtaining  a 
patent  for  the  construction  in  1824,  and  finally,  in  1826,  to  prove 
its  possibilities,  he  built  a  steam  locomotive  with  multitubular  boiler, 
the  first  engine  that  actually  pulled  a  train  on  a  track  in  America. 
In  a  memorial  addressed  by  him  in  February,  181 1,  to  the  Erie 
Canal  Commission,  he  advocated  the  building  of  a  double  track 
freight  and  passenger  railroad  between  Albany  and  Lake  Erie  in 
preference  to  the  canal.  This  document,  which  was  published  at 
the  time,  as  well  as  in  1852  by  the  president  of  Columbia  College 
and  in  1882  by  the  Railroad  Gazette,  received  the  adverse  report  of 
the  commission,  including  such  men  as  DeWitt  Clinton,  1786,  Gou- 
verneur  Morris,  1768,  and  Chancellor  Livingston,  1765.  Stevens 
also  designed  the  first  iron-clad  ship  ever  worked  out  for  construc- 
tion. This  embodied  the  Monitor  type  of  the  early  date  of  1813, 
but  though  contracted  for  by  the  United  States  government,  its 
specifications  were  so  frequently  revised  by  officials,  that  completion 
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was  never  reached.     In  addition  to  the  above,  he  was  granted  a 
number  of  patents  on  other  inventions. 

Colonel  Stevens  married  Rachel,  daughter  of  John  Cox,  of 
Bloomsbury,  N.  J.  He  died  in  Hoboken  on  March  6,  1838. 
Among  his  sons  were  John  Cox,  1803,  James  Alexander,  1808, 
Richard  and  Francis  Bowes,  18 10,  and  Edwin  Augustus,  the  founder 
of  Stevens  Institute,  Hoboken. 

GULIAN    VeRPLANCK 

Gulian  Verplanck  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  February  11, 
1 75 1,  being  a  son  of  Gulian  Verplanck  and  his  wife,  Mary  Crom- 
melin,  and  a  brother  of  Samuel  Verplanck  of  the  class  of  1758. 
After  graduating  from  Kings  College,  he  went  to  Holland  to  com- 
plete his  education,  and  upon  his  return  he  carried  on  an  extensive 
trade  with  that  country  for  many  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
New  York  State  Assembly  from  1788  to  1789  and  again  from  1796 
to  1797,  being  on  both  occasions  elected  speaker  of  that  body,  which 
was  at  that  time  a  position  of  great  dignity  and  influence.  He  was 
regent  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  from  1790  to 
1799,  and  on  May  18,  1 791,  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Bank  of  New  York.  He  was  also  a  founder  of  the  Tontine  Asso- 
ciation, which  was  formed  about  1794  by  a  number  of  merchants. 
In  1784  he  married  Cornelia  Johnstone,  by  whom  he  had  seven 
children.     He  died  November  20,  1799,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight. 

Class  of  1769 
Caleb  Cooper 

Caleb  Cooper  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  from  Kings 
College  in  1769  and  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  from  his  alma 
mater  and  from  Princeton  College  two  years  later.  He  was  prob- 
ably descended  from  John  Cooper,  who  emigrated  from  England 
in  the  Hopewell  in  1635.  He  was  probably  born  in  New  York  in 
1745,  and  had  one  son,  Caleb,  Jr.,  a  merchant  and  assistant  alder- 
man in  the  South  Ward  of  New  York  City  in  1802. 
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Class  of  1770 
James  Creighton 
James  Creighton  was  the  first  secretary  of  police  for  Long  Island 
in  1782,  under  the  king,  and  went  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  at  the 
conclusion  of  peace.     He  died  in  HaHfax  in  1813. 

John  Doughty 

John  Doughty  was  a  son  of  Joseph  Doughty,  a  New  York  mer- 
chant, and  was  born  in  New  York  in  1750.  He  was  a  loyalist  and 
officiated  as  a  lay  reader  in  the  summer  of  1770  in  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Cortland,  New  York.  In  the  following  summer  he  became 
rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Peekskill,  having  been  ordained  in  England, 
but  he  resigned  two  years  later.  Thereupon  he  went  to  Schenec- 
tady, where  he  remained  until  1777,  when  he  obtained  liberty  to 
go  to  Canada.  After  reaching  Canada,  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  his  Majesty's  Royal  Regiment  at  Montreal.  In  1781  he  went  to 
England,  but  returned  in  1 784  to  Canada,  where  he  continued  until 
1793,  when  he  resigned  to  go  to  St.  Ann's  Church,  Brooklyn.  In 
1795,  however,  we  find  him  again  at  Sorel,  Canada.  He  died  in 
1826. 

Jonathan  Graham 

Jonathan  Graham  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  from 
both  Kings  and  Yale  in  1770.  It  is  likely  that  he  was  a  son  of  John 
Graham  of  the  class  of  1740  of  Yale,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
family  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  which  emigrated  to  America 
in  1 718.  He  was  born  in  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  and  preached 
in  Suffield,  where  he  also  practised  medicine.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  not  known. 

Richard  Harris 
Richard  Harris  was  a  merchant  in  New  York  City.     He  died  in 
1780. 

William  Hubbard 
William  Hubbard  was  a  loyalist  and  went  to  Nova  Scotia,  where 
he  remained  until  his  death  in  18 13.     He  was  elected  to  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  was  also  appointed  Chief 
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Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
of  Nova  Scotia. 

Stephen  Lush 
Stephen  Lush  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1753.  He  served 
on  the  side  of  the  colonists  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  being 
a  captain  of  the  New  York  Volunteers  of  1776  and  a  major  and 
aide-de-camp  to  Governor  Clinton.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
Colonel  Oliver  Spencer's  Continentals,  known  as  the  Fifth  New 
Jersey  Regiment,  and  was  acting  judge-advocate  general  in  1777. 
On  October  6,  1777,  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Fort  Montgomery. 
He  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1774,  and  after  the  war  took  up 
the  practice  of  the  law  in  Albany.  He  was  elected  to  the  New  York 
Assembly  in  1792,  1793,  1803,  1804,  1805,  and  1806,  and  was  sena- 
tor from  the  eastern  district,  which  included  Albany,  Clinton,  Rens- 
selaer, Saratoga,  Washington,  and  Essex,  from  November  4,  1800, 
to  April  5,  1802.  He  married  Lydia,  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Stringer,  and  had  seven  children.  He  died  April  19,  1825,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two. 

John  Rutgers  Marshall 
John  Rutgers  Marshall  was  the  son  of  John  and  Elsje  Marshall, 
having  been  baptized  in  the  Dutch  Church  in  New  York  City  on 
June  22,  1743.  He  married  Sarah  Bryan,  of  Milford,  Connecticut. 
He  was  a  merchant  in  Stratford,  Connecticut,  and  was  living  there 
in  1 771,  when  he  decided  to  go  to  England  to  be  ordained  for  the 
ministry.  For  eighteen  years  he  was  pastor  in  Woodbury,  Con- 
necticut, during  which  time  he  was  twice  dragged  into  the  street 
and  beaten  on  account  of  his  loyalty  to  the  king.  He  had  nine 
children. 

Philip  Pell 
Philip  Pell  was  born  on  July  7,  1753.  He  was  the  oldest  son 
of  Philip  Pell  and  Glorianna  Treadwell  Pell,  and  the  great-grand- 
son of  Thomas  Pell,  who  inherited  Pelham  Manor  from  his  father, 
John  Pell,  to  whom  it  was  granted  by  Governor  Dougan  in  1687. 
In  1776  Philip  Pell  was  commissioned  lieutenant  and  commissary 
of  prisoners,  but  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  register  of  Conti- 
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nental  officers.  In  1777  he  was  deputed  judge-advocate  of  the 
Continental  Army.  He  married  Mary  Ward  on  July  26,  1777,  and 
after  her  death  in  1781,  he  married  Ann  Lewis.  He  had  one  son, 
Philip,  Jr.,  born  in  1780. 

.  Our  alumnus  was  elected  a  member  of  the  New  York  Assembly 
from  1779  to  1 781  and  from  1784  to  1786  from  the  county  of  West- 
chester. He  was  sheriff  of  that  county  in  1787  and  surrogate  from 
March,  1787,  to  October,  1800.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress 
in  1788,  and  one  of  the  first  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York  in  1784.  From  1781  to  1783  he  was  judge-advocate 
general  of  the  United  States  Army.  He  died  in  181 1  at  the  age 
of  fifty-seven  years. 

Leonhard  F.  Fuld 


JEAN  PIERRE  TETARD 
Professor  of  the  French  Language,  i  784-1 787 

JEAN  PIERRE  TETARD,  first  professor  of  French  at  Colum- 
bia College,  came  to  America  from  Switzerland  about  1753, 
after  graduating  in  divinity  from  the  University  of  Lausanne  in 
1752.  He  preached  in  the  Huguenot  church  at  Charleston  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  then  found  his  way  to  New  York,  where  he 
received,  in  1757,  a  call  to  the  old  French  church  in  Pine  street. 

In  1756  he  had  visited  the  city  for  the  reestablishment  of  his 
health  (which  had  suffered  from  the  climate  of  South  Carolina), 
and  perhaps  also  for  a  more  romantic  reason.  This  is  suggested 
by  an  interview  which  took  place  in  1757  between  Mr.  Tetard  and 
several  of  the  officers  of  the  church,  when  he  was  questioned  why 
he  had  left  the  South.  Upon  giving  his  ill-health  as  the  cause,  he 
was  asked  if  he  had  not  left  in  order  to  marry  Madame  la  Veuve 
Dupuy.  He  replied  that  he  had  left  his  former  charge  earlier,  on 
her  account,  than  he  otherwise  would  have  done,  but  that  he  would 
have  left  in  any  case,  because  of  the  condition  of  his  health.  The 
Consistory  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  with  his  statement,  for,  in 
response  to  his  request,  he  was  permitted  to  officiate  that  morning 
at  the  Communion  service,  and  preached  in  the  afternoon. 

Six  years  later  he  bought  from  Petrus  Vermilye  a  large  farm  at 
Kingsbridge  on  the  Boston  Road.  The  position  of  these  sixty 
acres  is  indicated  roughly  on  the  maps  of  the  period  by  the  name 
of  "Tetard's  hill,"  which  is  given  to  the  high  ground  lying  from 
about  230th  street  northward  along  the  river.  This  property, 
which  lay  in  the  manor  of  Fordham,  was  valued  at  £300  in  1778. 
Richard  Montgomery,  whom  Tetard  was  to  serve  later,  during  the 
war,  bought  a  farm  of  seventy-five  acres  at  Kingsbridge  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Boston  Road  in  1772. 

During  this  time  he  was  preaching  irregularly  in  the  French 
church,  to  which  he  had  been  called  after  the  resignation  of  the 

286 
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Reverend  Jean  Carle.  Although  he  had  declined  the  appointment 
on  account  of  his  inability  to  preach  without  notes,  as  the  Huguenot 
discipline  required,  the  committee  were  glad  to  accept  the  offer  of 
his  services  in  1764,  until  they  could  provide  themselves  with  a  suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  Carle.  This  resulted  in  Tetard's  officiating  formally 
from  1764  until  the  middle  of  1766.  There  had  been  stormy  days 
in  the  church  during  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Louis  Rou,  Mr.  Carle's 
predecessor,  and  Mr.  Tetard's  pastorate  was  also  a  troubled  one,  as 
the  following  extract  from  the  petition  laid  before  the  Governor 
of  the  Council  of  the  Province  of  New  York  shows : 

"...  in  April  1764  Mr.  Carle  .  .  .  returning  to  Europe,  Your 
Petitioner  before  his  departure  legally  succeeded  to  him  .  .  .  And 
in  this  Station  Continued  uninterrupted  till  the  29th  day  of  June 
1766  (being  a  Sunday)  when  Messrs.  Daniel  Bontecou,  John  Har- 
tier,  James  Buvelot,  Francis  Basset  and  Frederic  Basset,  all  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  in  a  riotous  manner  .  .  .  took  possession  of 
said  Church,  before  the  usual  time  of  Service,  and  there  by  main 
force  opposed  the  Elders  and  every  regular  officer  of  the  Same  in 
their  respective  Duties,  absolutely  refused  your  Petitioner  Admit- 
tance into  his  Pulpit.  And  after  having  different  ways  profaned 
that  House  of  Prayer,  they  then  proceeded  to  break  the  locks  of 
said  Church,  and  affixed  Locks  of  their  own  ...  by  means  of 
which  they  to  this  day,  have  most  unjustly  and  illegally  kept  posses- 
sion of  the  same  to  the  inexpressible  Detriment  of  this  Pious  Insti- 
tution, and  to  the  great  scandal  of  Civil  Society  as  well  as  Religious 

>} 

The  petition  was  read  in  Council  October  17,  1767,  and  referred 
for  further  consideration,  but  as  nothing  came  of  it,  the  petitioner 
withdrew. 

In  1769  there  is  a  record  of  the  marriage  of  St.  John  de  Creve- 
coeur,  later  the  author  of  the  "  Letters  of  an  American  fanner," 
at  Westchester.  The  fact  that  Tetard  performed  the  ceremony, 
and  that  he  later  baptized  St.  John's  three  children,  leads  one  to 
wonder  whether  some  of  their  conversations  may  not  have  suggested 
the  description  of  Charleston  in  that  book,  and  the  "  Thoughts  on 
slavery"  perhaps  have  furnished  the  often  quoted  incident  of  the 
man  in  the  cage  in  the  ninth  of  the  Farmer's  Letters. 

At  the  King's  Bridge  farm  in  1772,  Tetard  opened  a  French 
boarding-school,  according  to  one  account,  where,  beside  French, 
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he  taught  "the  most  useful  sciences,  such  as  geography,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Spheres,  ancient  and  modern  history,  &c."  The  life  at 
Kingsbridge  must  have  been  a  busy  one  with  the  "  useful  sciences  " 
on  week-days  and  duties  at  the  Dutch  meeting-house  in  Fordham 
on  Sundays,  for  in  a  history  of  that  parish  we  learn  that  Tetard 
was  their  last  minister  before  the  Revolution. 

In  1775  M^-  Tetard  joined  General  Schuyler  as  French  inter- 
preter and  chaplain  for  the  troops  of  the  colony.  Schuyler's  mani- 
festo of  September  5,  1775,  from  ITsle-aux-Noix,  written  for  the 
encouragement  and  reassurance  of  the  Canadian  waverers,  can  be 
seen  in  Kingsford's  "  History  of  Canada,"  translated  into  French 
by  his  interpreter.  When  Montgomery  succeeded  Schuyler,  Tetard 
accompanied  him  to  Canada.  He  was  a  witness  to  his  will  in 
August,  1775,  and  after  Montgomery's  death  at  the  fall  of  Quebec, 
again  appears  as  a  witness  at  the  inventory  of  Montgomery's  effects 
held  at  Holland  House,  January  21,  1776.  The  close  of  the  cam- 
paign brought  him  back  to  Kingsbridge,  where  he  found  his  house 
burned,  the  farm  destroyed,  and  thirteen  of  his  slaves  gone. 

Some  time  between  1777  and  1781  Tetard  went  to  Philadelphia. 
He  appears  there  in  1781  with  Robert  Livingston,  who  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  foreign  affairs  in  that  year,  Tetard  being 
employed  in  his  office  in  translating  French  papers. 

In  1784,  when  John  Jay  succeeded  Livingston,  Mr.  Tetard  was 
elected  professor  of  French  at  Columbia,  the  election  taking  place 
on  the  fifth  of  May.  He  must  have  entered  upon  his  academic 
duties  at  once,  for  in  the  same  month  we  find  him  on  a  committee 
examining  candidates  for  admission  to  the  College.  Probably  he 
had  been  giving  lessons  in  the  city  before  this  appointment,  for  on 
the  fifteenth  of  May  it  was  resolved  "that  the  professor  of  the 
French  language  have  .  .  .  liberty  to  remove  his  present  French 
private  pupils  into  the  .  .  .  College,  and  that  such  compensation 
...  be  made  to  [him]  ...  as  shall  be  adequate  thereto."  There 
is  an  entry  on  the  fourteenth  of  December,  1784,  showing  that  his 
salary  was  set  at  £100. 

From  May,  1784,  to  August,  1785,  Tetard's  name  appears  on 
the  committee  of  regents  for  the  College,  but  shortly  after  this  time, 
the  Charleston  illness  which  had  resulted  earlier  in  his  memory 
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being  so  impaired  that  he  could  not  preach  without  notes,  seems  to 
have  returned.  Acting  upon  a  report  of  his  having  become  de- 
ranged, a  committee  was  appointed  February  28,  1786,  to  inquire 
into  the  case.  This  illness  terminated  fatally,  about  a  year  later, 
Tetard  dying  on  the  eighth  of  February,  1787,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
six  years,  after  a  long  illness.  The  Independent  Journal  for  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1787,  gives  a  brief  outline  of  Mr.  Tetard's  service  at 
Charleston,  in  New  York,  in  the  army  and  at  Columbia.  The  inter- 
ment in  the  family  vault  in  Trinity  church-yard  was  attended,  the 
notice  adds,  by  "the  different  Professors  and  students  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  a  number  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  this  city." 

Julia  Post  Mitchell 


THE   AMERICAN    SCHOOL   FOR   ORIENTAL   STUDY 
AND  RESEARCH  IN  PALESTINE 

ROME,  Athens  and  Jerusalem  are  the  three  great  centers  from 
which  the  various  influences  have  started  which  have  moulded 
our  modern  civilization.  At  each  of  these  places  an  American 
school  of  archaeology  exists  for  the  purpose  of  affording  profess- 
ors and  students  an  opportunity  to  study  at  first  hand  the  remains 
of  the  civilizations  that  grew  up  around  them;  of  the  three,  that  at 
Jerusalem  is  perhaps  the  least  known,  because  it  is  the  youngest. 
And  yet  few  countries  are  of  such  intense  interest  to  the  historical 
and  archaeological  student  as  are  Palestine,  Syria,  Mesopotamia  and 
Egypt.  With  the  exception  of  Egypt,  the  soil  is  almost  virgin  for 
the  explorer.  Very  few  scientific  excavations  have  been  attempted ; 
and  many  promising  sites  await  the  spade  and  the  pickaxe  of  the 
archaeologist. 

In  addition,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  peculiar  stability  of 
the  East  enhances  the  value  of  the  study  of  present  day  manners 
and  customs  in  the  Hither  East.  The  Beduin  has  remained  what  he 
was  in  hoariest  antiquity;  and  western  culture  has  not  yet  entered 
far  enough  afield  to  spoil  the  originality  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  For  the  study  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  for  a  com- 
prehension of  the  powerful  influence  of  Greek  and  Roman  culture 
in  far  off  provinces,  and  for  an  insight  into  the  civilization  with 
which  Islam  overspread  these  lands.  Hither  Asia  and  Egypt  offer 
the  most  appropriate  field. 

Founded  in  the  year  1899,  through  the  indefatigable  efforts  of 
the  late  Professor  J.  H.  Thayer  of  Harvard  University,  and  with 
the  concurrent  help  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature,  the 
American  School  for  Oriental  Study  and  Research  in  Palestine  has 
gradually  extended  its  scope.  It  understands  the  word  archaeology 
in  the  widest  sense  of  that  term;  and  as  a  school  of  archaeology  it 
gives  its  attention  to  all  the  various  civilizations  that  have  grown 
up  and  flourished  in  these  lands.     The   School  is  strictly  inter- 
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denominational  in  the  widest  sense  of  that  term ;  it  draws  its  slender 
revenues  from  contributions  made  by  various  colleges,  universities 
and  seminaries  in  the  United  States.  It  is  also  seconded  in  its 
efforts  by  the  material  and  moral  support  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America.  The  School  possesses  a  very  good  working 
library,  as  well  as  the  beginnings  of  a  Palestinian  museum.  Last 
year  it  acquired  a  large  piece  of  property  in  Jerusalem,  upon  which 
it  intends  to  erect  a  suitable  building.  There  are  two  other  archaeo- 
logical schools  in  Jerusalem,  one  in  the  hands  of  the  French  Domini- 
can Fathers,  the  other  under  the  guidance  of  the  German  Evan- 
gelical Church. 

A  professor  of  one  of  the  contributing  institutions  is  sent  out 
each  year  to  be  in  charge  during  the  scholastic  term.  A  yearly  fel- 
lowship is  also  offered,  obtainable  by  competitive  examination ;  and 
two  or  three  special  students  usually  join  in  the  work,  coming  here 
upon  their  own  initiative. 

My  own  special  work  lying  in  the  field  of  Mohammedan  art  and 
archaeology,  I  spent  several  weeks  in  study  at  three  of  the  great 
centers  of  Mohammedan  influence,  Constantinople,  Damascus  and 
Cairo.  Constantinople  is  exceedingly  rich  in  Arabic  libraries;  and 
its  many  mosques  afford  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  younger  monuments  of  Mohammedan  architecture.  It 
is  not  widely  known  that  the  city  possesses  one  of  the  best  museums 
for  those  interested  in  the  antiquities  of  Hither  Asia.  Under  the 
wise  guidance  of  its  director,  Hamdi  Bey,  there  have  been  gathered 
here  specimens  taken  from  the  numerous  excavations  that  have 
been  made  in  the  Turkish  Empire  during  recent  years.  In  respect 
to  arrangement  and  accessibility,  the  museum  in  Constantinople 
does  not  stand  behind  its  sister  institutions  in  Europe  and  America. 
Its  treasures  of  Babylonian,  Hittite,  Sabsean,  Palmyrene,  Greek, 
Roman  and  Mohammedan  antiquities,  are  put  freely  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  students  and  an  excellent  archaeological  library  is  open  to 
their  use. 

While  in  Constantinople,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
two  American  institutions  there,  which  have  done  so  much  to  edu- 
cate young  Turkey  along  more  modern  lines.  I  refer  to  Robert 
College  and  to  the  American  College  for  Girls,  at  both  of  which 
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institutions  I  had  the  privilege  of  lecturing.  Robert  College,  stand- 
ing upon  the  heights  of  Bebek,  with  a  glorious  view  up  and  down 
the  Bosphorus,  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  good  fortune  that  has 
come  to  it  through  the  recent  gifts  of  the  late  Mr.  Kennedy.  Dur- 
ing a  period  when  all  things  were  on  the  downward  trend  in  Turkey, 
it  stood  nobly  for  an  education  of  young  men  that  looks  forward 
and  not  backward ;  and  now  that  more  healthful  circumstances  pre- 
vail in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  its  opportunity  for  good  is  immensely 
increased.  The  American  College  for  girls  at  Scutari,  on  the  Asian 
side  of  the  city,  is  the  only  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  whole 
empire.  When  one  considers  the  backward  state  in  which  most 
Turkish  women  have  lived  until  now,  because  of  the  entire  lack  of 
educational  facilities  for  therri,  one  can  easily  measure  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  college.  It  has  had  to  struggle  against  an  ingrained 
prejudice  which  has  resulted  from  centuries  of  peculiar  Moham- 
medan ideas;  and  the  thought  is  a  cheering  one  that  America  has 
taken  the  lead  in  bringing  the  light  of  the  West  to  the  East. 

At  Beirut,  also,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  delivering  three  addresses 
to  the  students  of  the  Syrian  Protestant  College.  At  the  conclusion 
of  an  evening  lecture  there,  the  assembled  students  requested  me, 
through  the  president  of  the  college,  to  carry  a  fraternal  greeting 
from  them  to  the  students  at  Columbia,  and  they  emphasized  the 
message  with  a  hearty  college  cheer  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  the  lungs  of  an  American  college  gathering.  It  was  an  intensely 
thrilling  sight.  Here  were  boys  of  all  races — Syrians,  Greeks,  Ar- 
menians, Jews  and  Druses — brought  by  American  effort  to  a  sense 
of  their  kinship  with  their  fellow-students  beyond  the  seas.  No 
college  that  I  have  seen  has  a  finer  situation  than  has  this  Protestant 
College  at  Beirut,  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land  that  juts  out  into 
the  sea;  the  blue  Mediterranean  before  it,  the  sparkling  Lebanon 
Mountains  behind.  And  no  college  has  ever  made  use  of  its  oppor- 
tunities to  better  purpose.  Beirut  itself  is,  like  all  oriental  towns, 
dirty,  squalid  and  miserable  in  its  outward  aspect.  Here  in  the 
college  grounds  one  finds  the  cleanliness,  order  and  careful  attention 
to  aesthetic  considerations  which  one  is  accustomed  to  in  more 
advanced  countries.  And  to  crown  it  all,  a  noble  spirit  pervades  the 
entire  work  done  there,  the  spirit  of  its  founder,  the  venerable  Dr. 
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Bliss,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  having  in  my  audience,  and  whose 
son.  Dr.  Howard  Bliss,  is  proving  himself  a  worthy  successor  to 
his  illustrious  father. 

Our  work  at  the  school  in  Jerusalem  is  manifold:  first  and 
foremost  it  is  to  gain  as  accurate  a  knowledge  as  possible  of  the 
country  itself.  Trips  have  been  taken  as  far  north  as  Damascus, 
as  far  south  as  Gaza.  The  City  of  Jerusalem  is  a  source  of  study 
that  never  runs  dry.  So  many  civilizations  have  left  remains  here, 
one  on  top  of  the  other,  that  a  careful  topographical  examination 
is  the  only  sure  basis  for  a  correct  understanding  of  its  history. 
We  are  not  making  any  excavations  of  our  own;  but  we  have  the 
chance  to  study  those  made  by  others.  Then  there  is  the  traditional 
and  literary  side  to  be  investigated;  and  as  this  tradition  runs 
through  several  and  differing  literary  strata,  its  elucidation  is  not 
easy.  Work  is  done  in  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Arabic.  A  good  deal 
of  original  material  is  at  hand  here,  which  enables  the  student  to 
go  directly  to  the  sources.  The  Greek  convent  contains  in  its 
library  a  large  number  of  old  Greek  manuscripts;  and  two  public 
Mohammedan  libraries  afford  work  for  the  student  of  Arabic.  And 
for  this  latter  purpose,  the  great  literary  center  of  Mohammedan 
civilization  is  near  at  hand.  Cairo  is  only  two  days'  journey  dis- 
tant from  Jerusalem;  and  we  have  been  able  to  spend  nearly  two 
weeks  near  its  famous  Mohammedan  university,  the  Azhar 
Mosque. 

From  the  foregoing  lines  it  will  be  seen  how  many-sided  are  the 
interests  that  center  here,  and  how  excellent  are  the  opportunities 
which  an  archaeological  school  at  Jerusalem  can  offer.  The  Bible 
can  no  longer  be  studied  without  a  knowledge  of  Bible  lands;  and 
the  American  School  at  Jerusalem  ought  to  be  a  powerful  incentive 
to  a  more  intense  and  a  more  scientific  study  of  that  venerable 
literature. 

Richard  Gottheil 

Jerusalem,  March  2,  1910 


AN  OXFORD   ENC^NIA 

THIS  particular  Encaenia,  as  they  classically  call  Commencement 
at  Oxford,  took  place  between  showers  on  a  June  morning  of 
last  year,  to  be  exact,  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  June  23,  1909. 

The  Oxford  Encaenia,  the  great  event  of  commemoration  week, 
is  held,  as  it  has  been  held  for  over  two  hundred  years,  in  the 
Sheldonian  Theater,  geographically  the  center  of  this  "mediaeval 
city  of  dreams,"  whose  turrets  and  towers  and  gardens  and  groves 
can  be  viewed  like  a  panorama  from  its  octagonal  lantern  as  from 
no  other  place  of  vantage. 

The  cards  of  admission  stated  that  the  doors  of  the  theater 
would  be  open  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  long  before  eleven  a  crowd  had 
gathered  at  the  various  entrances;  the  main  part  of  the  audience, 
which  here,  as  elsewhere  under  similar  circumstances,  was  largely 
feminine,  at  the  front  of  the  building,  and  the  graduates  and  the 
strangers,  if  the  latter  were  men,  at  a  gate  in  the  street  at  the  side. 

When  the  doors  were  opened,  the  audience  promptly  filled  the 
great  circular  auditorium,  which  altogether  holds  four  thousand 
people:  the  undergraduates  occupying  the  whole  of  the  gallery  at 
the  top,  the  general  audience  the  middle  gallery  and  the  rising 
seats  of  what  would  correspond  to  the  dress-circle  in  the  conven- 
tional theater,  while  the  graduates  and  the  strangers  afore-men- 
tioned had  standing  places  upon  the  central  floor  where  no  seats 
of  any  kind  are  provided.  Like  our  own  Commencement  audiences, 
it  was  conspicuously  a  holiday  audience  in  a  holiday  mood,  and 
when  the  organist  in  the  midst  of  the  more  serious  organ  recital 
that  preceded  for  an  hour  the  other  exercises  struck  up  the  "  Merry 
widow  "  waltz,  the  audience  led  by  the  upper  gallery  laughingly 
joined  in  and  carried  the  air  through  to  the  end. 

The  printed  program  of  "  the  order  of  proceedings  "  contained 
the  statement  that  "the  Noblemen,  Heads  of  Houses,  Doctors, 
Proctors  and  Gentlemen  who  partake  of  Lord  Crewe's  Benefaction 
to  the  University,  will  meet  the  Vice-Chancellor  in  the  Hall  of 
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Magdalen  College,  at  the  hour  of  half -past  eleven  o'clock;  whence 
they  will  go  in  procession  to  the  Theatre."  Precisely  at  twelve 
o'clock,  as  the  program  confidently  asserted  would  be  the  case, 
this  procession  entered  headed  by  two  beadles  with  maces  who  pre- 
ceded the  vice-chancellor  in  his  full  robes  of  office,  who  in  his 
turn  was  followed  by  the  distinguished  company  mentioned  on  the 
program  together  with  the  recipients  of  honorary  degrees,  and  all 
marched  across  the  floor  to  their  places  in  the  center  of  the  house. 
The  undergraduates  in  the  top  gallery,  who  were  making  audible 
comments  upon  the  persons  in  the  procession,  carefully  timed  in  the 
customary  way  the  step  of  the  procession  and  called  out  "  Halt ! " 
at  the  psychological  moment,  so  that  to  everybody's  amusement  it 
did  halt  as  if  in  response  to  the  command. 

After  the  procession  had  arrived  at  its  destination  and  "God 
save  the  King"  had  been  sung  by  the  whole  audience,  the  vice- 
chancellor,  who  had  taken  his  seat  directly  in  the  center,  began 
the  formal  exercises  by  opening  what  purported  to  be  on  the  pro- 
gram a  "  Convocation  of  the  University "  and  proposed  to  the 
House,  in  the  words  of  that  document,  "  that  Honorary  Degrees  be 
conferred  on  certain  distinguished  persons,"  who  were  propounded 
in  succession  in  a  short  Latin  speech  which  ended  in  each  instance 
with :  Placetne  vohis,  Domini  Doctores?  Placetne  vohis,  Magis- 
tri?  After  these  degrees  had  been  assumed  to  have  been  granted 
by  the  House  as  represented  particularly  by  the  two  beadles,  who 
in  each  instance  had  nodded  assent,  the  recipients  in  the  manner 
familiar  to  us  were  presented  to  the  vice-chancellor  for  the  bestowal 
of  the  degree  by  a  member  of  the  faculty  selected  for  the  purpose : 
the  representative  of  the  Regius  professor  of  civil  law  presenting 
Earl  Grey,  Governor  General  of  Canada,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Associate  Justice  of  the  United  State  Supreme  Court,  and  Thomas 
Brock,  R.A.,  for  the  degree  of  D.C.L.,  and  the  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  presenting  Professor  George  E.  Hale,  Director 
of  the  Observatory  at  Mount  Wilson,  California,  for  the  degree  of 
Sc.D.,  all  in  Latin,  and  most  of  it  in  the  pronunciation  of  our  fore- 
fathers. 

In  the  meantime,  the  students  in  their  gallery  were  having  an 
extremely  amusing  time  themselves  and  were  contributing  largely 
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to  the  amusement  of  the  others.  When  the  vice-chancellor  in  con- 
ferring the  degree  upon  Earl  Grey  addressed  him  as  Vir  excellent- 
issime  and  pronounced  vir  as  if  it  were  ver,  a  gentle  voice  from 
above  called  out  "vir,  sir!"  A  responsive  smile  passed  over  the 
vice-chancellor's  face  and  the  audience  laughed,  a  process  that  was 
repeated  when  the  same  gentle  voice  presently  politely  admonished 
the  vice-chancellor  to  "Remember  your  quantities,  sir!"  Remarks 
of  this  sort  were  made  to  the  delight  of  the  audience  throughout 
the  speeches  of  the  vice-chancellor  and  the  presentors  of  the  can- 
didates, and  always  a  good  natured  smile  went  over  the  face  of  the 
victim  as  a  ripple  ran  through  the  audience.  The  visitors  from 
this  side  of  the  water  wondered  within  themselves  while  this  was 
going  on  how  long  it  must  undoubtedly  take  to  produce  a  thoroughly 
cultured  impudence  of  this  sort  and  how  long  the  perfect  urbanity 
to  bear  it. 

It  was  during  the  reading,  by  the  successful  student  competitors, 
of  the  prize  compositions,  as  the  program  called  them,  how- 
ever, that  greatly  to  our  surprise  the  most  of  this  good-tempered 
chaffing  was  done.  The  professor  of  poetry  read  his  dignified 
Latin  Creweian  oration,  as  stated  by  the  program,  "  in  com- 
memoration of  Benefactors  to  the  University,  according  to  the 
intention  of  the  Right  Honourable  Nathaniel  Lord  Crewe,  Bishop 
of  Durham,"  without  comment  from  above.  The  first  of  the  prize- 
men who  followed  him,  a  Scholar  of  Christ  Church,  had  taken  the 
Gaisford  prize  for  Greek  verse  by  a  translation  of  a  part  of  scene 
I,  act  iv,  of  Sheridan's  "  School  for  scandal."  In  delivering  the 
dialogue  the  reader  with  some  success  attempted  to  differentiate 
in  his  fluent  Greek — at  least,  it  was  Greek  and  it  seemed  to  be 
flowing — the  voices  of  the  persons  of  the  drama  and  to  this  end 
read  the  part  of  Sir  Oliver  in  a  high  and  squeaky  key  which  inevit- 
ably brought  down  the  sallies  of  those  up  aloft. 

The  successful  competitors  for  the  other  prizes :  the  Chancellor's 
Prize  for  an  English  Essay  on  the  "  Influence  of  British  rule  in 
India  on  home  politics,"  the  Stanhope  Historical  Essay  on  the 
"  Relations  of  England  and  Burgundy  during  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,"  and  the  Chancellor's  Prize  for  Latin  Verse  on 
"  Napoleo  captivus  in  Sancta  Helena  insula  secum  loquitur,"  were 
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allowed  to  deliver  their  productions  in  comparative  peace.  The 
reader  of  one  of  the  essays,  who  had  a  very  weak  voice  and  could 
scarcely  make  himself  heard,  was,  however,  loudly  and  cheerfully 
admonished  that  it  was  "  impolite  to  whisper  in  public ! "  They 
had  the  most  fun  of  all  with  the  poet,  a  Balliol  man,  who  had 
written  an  extremely  good  poem,  not,  possibly,  a  great  poem,  but 
a  very  good  poem  with  some  lofty  thoughts  and  many  sonorous 
lines  on  the  assigned  subject  of  "  Michelangelo,"  and  had  won  with 
it  the  most  coveted  of  all  Oxford  prizes,  the  Sir  Roger  Newdigate's 
Prize  for  English  Verse.  When  the  poet  in  the  person  of  Michel 
Angelo  recited : 

"  I  can  remember  years  and  years  ago," 

the  discrepancy  between  the  age  of  the  reader  and  his  statement 
was  so  apparent  that  it  evoked  a  chorus  of  Ohs!  and  Ahs!  which 
rose  to  a  climax  when  he  presently  announced : 

"  I  am  so  lonely  in  these  multitudes." 

No  one  of  the  student  speakers,  any  more  than  the  faculty  par- 
ticipants in  the  exercises,  seemed  to  be  at  all  phased  by  these  inter- 
ruptions and  everything  went  through  suavely  and  with  the  utmost 
good  humor  to  the  close.  This  followed  immediately  after  the 
English  poem,  when  the  vice-chancellor  formally  "dissolved  the 
Convocation"  and  the  procession  left  the  theater  the  way  it  had 
come,  while  the  audience  remained  to  listen  to  a  symphony  by 
Handel  and  then  dispersed. 

Thus  ended  the  Oxford  Encsenia  of  1909,  a  fairly  typical  one 
it  should  be  supposed,  although  not,  possibly,  so  lively  as  some  that 
are  remembered  by  others.  It  has  not  been  described  with  any 
idea  of  setting  up  a  model  that  out  of  its  own  environment  it 
would  be  particularly  desirous  to  follow.  As  an  unfamiliar  way 
of  doing  a  familiar  thing,  it  was,  however,  most  interesting  to  the 
beholder  and  its  description  may,  perhaps,  still  have  in  a  lesser 
degree  some  interest  for  the  reader. 

What  was  particularly  characteristic  of  the  exercises  to  the 
American  visitors  was  the  perfect  suavity,  the  fine  good  humor 
of  it  all,  and  the  entire  absence  of  anything  that  in  the  remotest 
degree  was  raucous  or  had  in  it  so  much  as  a  hint  of  petulance  or 
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acerbity,  a  condition  in  point  of  fact  that  belongs  to  Oxford  as 
a  whole  and  is  one  of  its  most  characteristic  possessions.  There  is 
a  mellowing  quality  in  age  and  stability  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
imitate  or  to  acquire  more  quickly  than  its  own  processes  determine, 
and  an  academic  mellowness  like  all  others  apparently  comes  only 
with  time.  This  mellowness  the  Encsenia  had  as  Oxford  has, 
whether  it  be  in  the  university  or  out  of  it,  in  the  town  as  a  result, 
or  in  the  gown  and  the  various  wearers  thereof  as  a  cause,  profes- 
sors though  they  be  or  even  students.  It  is  all  an  object  lesson  in 
urbanity,  whose  edge  in  newer  and  more  experimental  conditions  is 
sometimes  blunted — an  academic  urbanity  that  clings  about  Oxford 
like  a  garment. 

William  H.  Carpenter 


THE  COPLEY  PORTRAIT  OF  PRESIDENT  COOPER 

AS  the  Copley  portrait  of  the  second  president  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, Myles  Cooper,  may  be  considered  to  be  the  only  "old 
master"  which  the  University  possesses,  the  Quarterly  is  inter- 
ested in  giving  adequate  attention  to  the  discovery  and  preservation 
of  its  record.  There  are  two  Cooper  portraits  in  the  University, 
one  in  the  trustees'  room,  and  the  other  in  the  office  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  buildings  and  grounds.  They  are  quite  similar;  but  the 
one  in  the  trustees'  room  is  the  better  picture,  and  is  doubtless  that 
which,  according  to  "  Gifts  and  Endowments,"  and  the  minutes  of 
the  trustees  (volume  3,  page  15),  was  presented  to  Columbia  Col- 
lege by  the  New  York  Historical  Society  in  1820.  This  picture  was 
presented  to  the  Historical  Society  by  Nicholas  William  Stuyvesant 
(Minutes  N.  Y.  H.  S.,  January  14,  18 17).  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Society  "  Mr.  Bleecker  "  made  a  request  for  the  picture  "  in  behalf 
of  the  Faculty  of  Columbia  College,"  and  stated  that  the  donor,  Mr. 
Stuyvesant,  "cheerfully  agreed  to  the  transfer."  A  resolution  was 
passed  authorizing  the  change  (Minutes,  N.  Y.  H.  S.,  April  11, 
1820).  At  a  later  meeting  Dr.  Hosack  informed  the  society  that 
the  transfer  had  been  made  (Minutes,  N.  Y.  H.  S.,  May  9,  1820). 

Whether  the  picture  in  the  superintendent's  office  is  a  replica  by 
Copley,  or  a  copy  by  some  other  painter,  has  not  been  determined, 
nor  has  the  source  from  which  it  came  been  found.  The  Historical 
Society  has  still  another  Cooper  portrait,  which  is  called  a  copy 
from  Copley  in  its  "  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  and  Gallery  of  Art " 
(New  York,  1903). 

The  portrait  in  the  trustees'  room,  which  is  illustrated  in  the 
Columbia  University  Quarterly,  volume  i,  page  347,  has  not 
been  traced  beyond  the  ownership  of  Stuyvesant ;  but  it  is  probably 
the  one  which  is  referred  to  in  the  interesting  correspondence  be- 
tween President  Cooper  and  the  painter,  discovered  by  Professor 
Guernsey  Jones  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  published  by 
him  in  the  Quarterly  (September,  1909).    In  the  "Catalogue  of 
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painted  portraits  owned  by  Columbia  University,"  published  in  the 
Quarterly  in  June,  1908  (page  410),  this  picture  is  noted  as  "  pos- 
sibly by  Copley."     There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  of  it  now. 

Under  date  of  March  31, 1910,  Professor  Jones  sends  us  extracts 
from  two  letters  by  Charles  Reak(?)  and  Sam  Okey,  a  firm  of 
engravers  apparently,  addressed  to  Henry  Pelham,  Boston.  The 
first  is  dated  October  5,  1774.  **  I  have  carried  with  mee  A  Picture 
of  Dr.  Cooper  by  Cop''  ( '  for  scraping  some  Plates  in  Mezzotints ' ) 
but  could  have  wisht  it  had  been  that,  that  is  in  Mr.  Hancock's  Col- 
lection" (i.  e.,  Copley's  portrait  of  Hancock).  The  second  letter 
is  dated  Newport,  March  16,  1775.  "the  moment  we  have  done 
M'  Addams  (painted  by  Mitchell),  Do'  Coopers  from  M""  Copely 
will  be  in  hand  when  that  is  done  as  it  will  be  in  about  Two  Months 
and  I  am  shure  it  will  be  much  superior  to  Addams  Intirely  owing 
to  the  superioraty  of  M""  Copely's  Pencil  If  M""  Hancock  will  be 
so  obliging  on  your  aplycation  as  to  let  us  have  his  faviorate  Pic- 
ture" etc.  Mr.  Jones  closes  his  letter  with  the  remark:  "From 
this  it  appears  that  one  of  the  Cooper  portraits  was  in  Copley's 
hands  in  1 774-5 — on  his  departure  for  Europe.  I  wonder  if  Reak  (?) 
and  Okey's  mezzotint  is  known." 

The  mezzotint  is  not  known  here  at  this  writing.  Professor 
Jones  is  probably  justified  in  using  the  phrase  "one  of  the  Cooper 
portraits,"  as  it  was  the  universal  custom  in  those  days  to  employ 
the  original  picture,  painted  from  life,  as  a  model  for  various 
repHcas  and  copies  painted  by  the  artist  himself  or  others.  Perhaps 
both  of  our  Cooper  portraits  are  by  Copley.  They  are  good 
enough. 

In  our  effort  to  preserve  a  record  of  the  many  interesting  old 
things  which  belong  to  the  University,  we  are  obliged  to  use  a  tenta- 
tive, conjectural  style.  There  is  little  documentary  evidence  about 
them.  What  there  may  be  is  concealed  in  the  archives  of  the 
friends  of  the  University,  and  may  best  be  discovered  by  drawing 
attention  to  unsettled  points  of  interest.  Professor  Jones  has  as- 
sisted us  greatly.  Perhaps  others  may  be  moved  to  follow  his 
example. 

With  his  note  Professor  Jones  sends  the  following  letter  and 
memorandum  which  may  be  useful  to  the  biographers  of  Copley : 
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New  York  17*'':  April  1771 
Sir 

I  am  sorry  a  short  absence  of  mine,  and  a  little  negligence  on  the 
part  of  some  who  were  desired  to  procure  subscribers  to  your 
Terms,  has  been  the  means  of  delaying  an  Answer  to  your  Letter 
of  the  20^^ :  of  March.  But  I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  you 
that  twelve  1/2  lengths  are  subscribed  for,  (two  Busts  to  a  half 
Length),  and  I  make  no  doubt  as  many  more  will  be  had  as  your 
time  will  permit  you  to  take.  I  hope  this  delay  in  answering  your 
Letter  will  not  prevent  your  undertaking  your  Journey  to  this  place 
I  am  Sir 

Your  most  Obedient 
Servant 

Step^:  Kemble 
Mr.  Copley 

We  the  undermention'd  Persons  do  promise  to  have  our  Picture 
drawn  by  Mr.  Copley,  agreable  to  the  Sizes  set  opposite  to  our 
names. 

Lengths  half  Lengths  Busts 

M""' :  Gage 2  i 

M"" :  Ogilvie    i 

Miss  Johnston i 

(thus  far  in  Kemble's  hand) 

Captain  Matunn i 

J.  Mallet I . 

M""'  Morris 

(Remainder  of  page  lost) 
(Page  2) 
Lengths  ^  lengths  Busts 

Captain  &  M'■^  Montresor 2 

M^  Burroe  (?)   i 

M^  Sherbrook i 

W^  W.  Evers I 

M^"Monteer(?) 

M'  Hust  &  Lady 2 

M'  Kemp 

E.  R.  S. 


SUMMER  SESSION  REFLECTIONS 

WHEN  I  came  up  to  teach  in  the  Columbia  summer  session,  my 
New  York  friends,  thoughtful  of  the  provincial,  put  me 
up  at  three  of  the  larger  clubs.  So  highly  did  I  esteem  this  cour- 
tesy, that  I  was  astonished  to  find  the  enjoyment  of  it  really  difficult. 
Attractive  as  these  clubs  are  undoubtedly,  there  was  more  insistent 
attraction  on  the  campus  itself.  I  often  planned  to  spend  an  even- 
ing down-town;  but  I  actually  spent  most  of  my  evenings  at  the 
Columbia  Faculty  Club,  because  I  was  loth  to  miss  the  good  talk 
there.  The  summer  faculty  constitutes  an  intercollegiate  society  of 
such  value  and  stimulus  that  most  of  us  seemed  to  find  it  sufficient 
unto  itself.  Association  of  this  sort  is  worth  far  more  than  the 
crowded  meetings  of  learned  societies  for  three  days  in  the  winter ; 
for  it  lasts  six  weeks  and  it  has  wider  scope.  I  fancy  that  the 
exchange  of  ideas  among  the  instructors  at  the  Columbia  summer 
session  is  worth  something  to  the  education  of  the  country. 

Many  of  the  faculty,  moreover,  lived  in  one  of  the  college  dormi- 
tories and  found  it,  not  only  convenient,  but  comfortable.  In  fact, 
few  summer  resorts  have  the  comfort  of  an  eyry  at  Morningside 
open  to  the  breeze  from  the  river,  with  tennis  courts  below  and 
shower-baths  at  hand.  The  telephones  in  the  roomy  offices  of 
Hamilton  Hall  are  at  once  a  means  and  a  sign  of  prompt  business 
administration.  The  larger  administrative  problems  of  adjusting 
courses  had  been  settled,  we  found,  in  relation  both  to  the  summer 
session  itself  as  a  composite  whole  and  to  consecutive  study  in  other 
terms.  All  these  things  give  the  visiting  teacher  assurance  that  he 
can  bring  himself  to  bear  without  any  waste  through  friction. 

And  he  is  challenged  to  bring  to  bear  the  best  that  is  in  him. 
The  summer  session  students  are  at  once  critical  and  eager :  critical, 
because  many  of  them  are  themselves  teachers,  and  most  of  them 
come  with  definite  notions  of  what  they  should  get;  eager,  in  the 
sense  of  looking  beyond  information  for  ideas  and  suggestion. 
They  are  older,  many  of  them,  than  students  of  other  terms,  and  in 
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experience  far  more  various.  I  recall,  without  the  least  effort,  in  a 
single  class,  the  night  manager  of  the  central  city  telegraph  office, 
the  telegraph  editor  of  one  of  the  largest  daily  papers,  two  inland 
superintendents  of  nurses,  and  a  young  Italian  just  returned  from 
three  years'  service  in  the  Philippines.  For  such  students  life  has 
taken  on  sharper  significances.  In  class  discussions  they  are  worth 
much  to  one  another.  They  rouse  an  instructor  by  keener  question, 
and  in  return  reward  him  by  quicker  kindling.  This  higher  average 
receptivity  warrants,  indeed  urges,  the  daily  recitation.  Though 
ordinary  college  experience  may  suggest  that  the  instructor  must  be 
driven  either  to  crowd  or  to  skim,  the  actual  result,  on  the  contrary, 
is  a  clear  gain  in  continuity.  Allowing  for  considerable  variation 
according  to  the  subject  taught,  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no 
valid  general  ground  against  daily  recitations  in  college  work,  and 
that  for  a  summer  session  they  are  desirable  quite  apart  from  the 
economy  of  time. 

It  is  evident  that  the  summer  session  is  very  widely  extending 
the  influence  of  Columbia.  Upper-classmen  of  other  colleges  were 
testing  the  Columbia  professional  schools;  graduate  students  had 
responded  in  large  numbers  to  the  opportunity  of  consecutive  sum- 
mer work  under  scholars  of  the  first  rank  and  in  a  library  that  keeps 
a  tradition  of  availability;  and  teachers  from  remote  states  were 
forming  Columbia  clubs.  I  for  one  gained  a  wider  sense  of  the 
word  university. 

Charles  Sears  Baldwin 

Yale  University 


EDITORIAL   COMMENT 


A  significant  illustration  of  the  superior  opportunities  for  higher 
education  in  a  great  city  is  found  in  the  forcible  article  on  "  The  study 
of  theology  in  New  York  City",  by  President  Francis  Brown,  which 
Columbia  appears  in  this  issue.     Perhaps  its  greatest  merit 

and  the  Study  of     consists    in    showing   that   the    theological    student 
Theology  trained  in  a  large  city  can  combine  breadth  and 

ardor  of  vision,  which  it  is  the  peculiar  obligation  of  the  minister 
to  supply,'  with  the  actual  knowledge  of  facts  and  the  practical 
efficiency  that  society  today  demands.  There  is  the  danger,  felt  keenly 
by  many,  that  "  lectures  will  be  put  in  the  place  of  prayers  and 
kitchens  in  the  place  of  altars."  But  the  correction  of  this  undoubted 
tendency  is  not  to  be  brought  about  through  isolation,  but  rather 
through  a  closer  contact  with  life  and  a  deeper  insight  into  the  source 
of  its  moving  power.  Dr.  Rainsford  made  it  the  practice  of  gathering 
together  each  year  at  a  dinner  the  clergymen  who  had  formerly  served 
under  him  as  curates.  They  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
were  men  who  had  in  every  sense  "made  good."  So  constant  were 
the  demands  for  the  men  who  had  learned  life  in  a  busy  center  of 
population,  that  the  church  of  which  Dr.  Rainsford  was  rector  became 
familiarly  known  as  "  the  school  of  the  prophets." 

The  indispensable  value  of  the  courses  available  to  students  of 
theological  seminaries  situated  near  universities  is  clearly  pointed  out. 
Columbia  offers  her  courses  to  qualified  theological  students  without 
tuition  fee,  and  enjoys  reciprocal  arrangements  with  the  several  semi- 
naries in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  This  makes  it  possible  for 
ambitious  students  to  earn  advanced  university  degrees  while  carrying 
on  their  seminary  work.  For  the  last  three  years  the  average  number 
of  theological  students  taking  work  at  Columbia  has  been  one  hundred 
and  four.  An  incidental  though  not  unimportant  advantage  may  also 
be  mentioned.  Dr.  Patton  of  Princeton  Seminary  is  reported  once 
to  have  remarked  that  the  proper  training  for  a  minister  should  consist 
of  four  years  in  college,  three  years  in  the  seminary,  and  two  years 
as  a  book-agent.  We  refer  prospective  students  for  the  ministry  who 
are  interested  in  this  latter  aspect,  from  whatever  standpoint,  to  the 
article  by  Dean-elect  Keppel,  published  in  the  December  Quarterly, 
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on  "The  student  as  an  investor,"  and  to  the  employment  committee 
notes  in  this  issue. 


On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  March  8,  an  altogether  impromptu 
and  simple  ceremony  marked  the  beginning  of  an  undertaking  which 
must  be  ranked  with  the  most  important  that  have  been  started  in 
The  Hall  of  our  present  home  on  Morningside  Heights.  The 
Philosophy  President,  the  acting  dean  of  the  faculties  of  poli- 

tical science,  philosophy  and  pure  science,  several  professors  of  the 
faculty  of  philosophy,  and  the  consulting  engineer,  turned  up  the  sod 
to  the  south  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel  and  thus  began  the  excavation  for 
the  new  building  to  be  erected  for  the  faculty  of  philosophy.  The 
noble  gift  of  an  anonymous  donor  had  been  announced  but  the  day 
before,  at  the  March  meeting  of  the  trustees,  and  even  on  the  afternoon 
of  that  day  the  marking  out  of  an  area,  between  the  Chapel  and  Kent 
Hall,  just  large  enough  for  a  building  of  the  size  of  the  School  of  Mines, 
had  set  us  guessing.  Yet  there  must  have  been  few  among  us  who 
divined  that  the  next  building  to  go  up  would  be  that  for  which  the 
faculty  of  philosophy  has  been  hoping  and  waiting  so  many  years. 
There  seemed  so  little  chance  of  convincing  a  possible  donor  of  build- 
ings that  the  work  of  this  faculty  could  not  continue  to  be  carried  on 
as  it  has  been  done  for  the  past  thirteen  years,  in  scattered,  incon- 
venient and  inadequate  quarters,  literally,  as  the  President  expressed 
it,  "  in  garrets  and  cellars  " ;  and  none  but  those  concerned  knew  how 
hard  it  has  been  to  hold  together  the  work  of  some  of  the  departments 
on  account  of  the  exclusion  of  graduate  students  from  Hamilton 
Hall. 

Now  it  will  be  feasible  to  develop  and  intensify  the  instruction  given 
under  the  faculty  of  philosophy  in  ways  hitherto  quite  impossible. 
While  the  details  of  arrangement  of  the  building  have  not  yet  been 
finally  settled,  it  is  clear  that  proper  provision  can  be  made  for  all 
the  departments  except  anthropology  and  psychology,  which  will 
remain  in  Schermerhorn,  and  education,  which  is  of  course  provided 
for  at  Teachers  College.  Departmental  or  seminar  libraries,  and  such 
archaeological  collections  as  are  not  practically  inseparable  from  the 
Avery  Library,  can  be  properly  housed,  made  accessible,  and  admin- 
istered. And  best  of  all,  the  feeling  that  we  have  a  place  where  we 
really  are  to  be  masters  in  our  own  house  has  come  to  us,  as  an 
encouragement  and  incentive  to  better  things  than  we  have  yet  done. 
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When  a  university  is  situated  in  a  large  city,  it  is  in  a  position 

frequently  to   profit   by   the   many   advantages   which   the  metropolis 

provides, — museums,  galleries,  libraries   and  theaters.     It  can  profit 

Lectures  on         also  by  the  many  men  of  varied  activities  who  have 

Contemporary  been  attracted  to  the  city.  Columbia  University  is 
Literature  constantly  deriving  benefit  from  its  intimate  asso- 

ciation with  New  York;  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  possibilities 
of  this  association  was  revealed  by  the  series  of  lectures  on  Con- 
temporary Literature,  recently  provided  by  the  department  of  English 
for  its  three  hundred  graduate  students.  Fifteen  men  of  letters, 
nearly  all  of  whom  resided  in  or  near  New  York,  responded  cordially 
to  the  invitation  of  the  department  and  talked  to  the  students  about 
various  aspects  of  literary  work,  poetry  and  the  drama,  the  novel  and 
the  short-story,  journalism  and  criticism,  the  magazine  and  the  busi- 
ness of  publishing,  the  literature  of  information  and  the  literature  of 
agitation,  humor  and  the  fine  arts.  Of  the  fifteen  lecturers  Mr.  William 
Allen  White  came  from  Kansas,  Mr.  Robert  Herrick  from  Illinois  and 
Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  from  New  Jersey;  and  the  remaining  twelve 
were  New  Yorkers  by  residence, — Miss  Ida  Tarbell,  and  Messrs. 
Gelett  Burgess,  Edward  Cary,  Frank  M.  Colby,  Clayton  Hamilton, 
Ripley  Hitchcock,  Henry  Holt,  John  LaFarge,  Hamilton  W.  Alabie, 
Percy  MacKaye,  Paul  E.  More  and  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  A  course 
like  this  which  dealt  with  literature  as  something  which  is  still  in 
process  of  creation,  which  is  alive  now,  could  not  help  being  a  valuable 
corrective  of  the  tendency  to  consider  literature  as  the  work  only  of 
writers  long  dead  and  gone. 


Within  the  past  year  or  two  there  has  been  much  discussion  at 
Columbia  in  regard  to  the  A.M.  degree.  This  degree,  although  some- 
what neglected  in  many  universities,  has  continued  to  attract  students, 

The  Master's  and  has  come  to  indicate  a  course  of  study  often 
Degree  quite  independent  of  either  the  bachelor's  or  the 

doctor's  degree.  At  Columbia,  in  perhaps  a  majority  of  cases,  the 
candidate  who  has  finished  his  undergraduate  work  some  years  earlier 
gives  up  a  salaried  position  in  order  to  study,  but  can  spare  time  and 
money  for  only  a  single  year  of  graduate  work.  In  certain  subjects, 
especially  in  the  humanities,  these  serious  and  ambitious  students  need 
a  very  different  course  of  work  from  that  offered  for  the  doctor's 
degree.  In  the  department  of  English,  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
meet  this  demand  through  a  special  organization  of  the  course  of  study 
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for  the  A.M.  degree.  For  a  number  of  years,  a  preliminary  examina- 
tion has  been  required  of  all  candidates.  This  examination,  held  in 
November,  is  given  on  the  general  field  of  the  history  of  English 
literature.  If  the  candidate  fails  in  November  he  is  given  another 
opportunity  in  April ;  but  he  cannot  receive  the  degree  unless  he  passes 
one  of  these  examinations.  The  candidates  are  also  examined  in  all 
their  work  in  courses  at  the  end  of  each  semester,  and  this  examination 
enables  the  department  to  advise  students  effectively  in  regard  to  their 
future  work. 

The  tendency  of  the  A.M.  candidates  is  to  elect  certain  lecture 
courses  covering  important  periods  of  literature,  and  these  courses  in 
recent  years  have  become  very  large.  During  the  present  year,  four 
courses,  limited  strictly  to  graduate  students,  have  had  a  registration 
of  over  seventy  each.  It  is  consequently  impossible  for  the  instructors 
in  charge  to  give  the  attention  to  the  work  of  the  individual  students 
which  they  desire.  In  order  to  meet  this  condition,  the  department  has 
recently  taken  two  measures :  First,  a  number  of  special  courses,  fol- 
lowing in  part  the  seminary  method,  have  been  provided,  in  order  to 
give  an  opportunity  for  somewhat  specialized  work,  even  by  those 
who  do  not  intend  to  proceed  to  the  doctor's  degree.  The  second 
measure,  which  is  more  novel,  is  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  of 
which  Professor  Harry  M.  Ayres  is  chairman,  to  exercise  supervision 
of  the  work  for  the  master's  degree.  This  committee  will  not  only 
have  direction  of  the  preliminary  examination  and  of  the  master's 
theses,  but  will  also  arrange  to  hold  consultation  hours  with  students 
with  regard  to  all  details  of  their  work.  The  committee  will  meet  all 
candidates  for  the  master's  degree  early  in  the  fall  and  endeavor  to 
advise  them,  so  that  they  can  enter  on  their  work  with  the  least 
possible  waste  of  effort.  This  committee,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  an 
effective  instrument  in  carrying  out  what  has  always  been  the  aim  of 
the  department,  to  preserve  the  master's  degree  from  becoming  merely 
a  matter  of  routine  attendance  on  courses  and  to  maintain  it  as  repre- 
senting a  year  of  carefully  planned  study  devised  to  meet  the  individual 
needs  of  serious  and  advanced  students. 


In  conferring  the  degree  of  doctor  of  letters  upon  Richard  Watson 

Gilder  at  the  Commencement  of  1907,  President  Butler  referred  to 

him  as  "  endowed  with  the  peace  of  mind  which  becomes  a  poet  and 

The  Gilder  with  the  love  of  unselfishness  that  marks  the  good 

Fellowships  citizen."     It   is   now   proposed   to   perpetuate   Mr. 

Gilder's  example  as  a  citizen  and  his  unselfish  efforts  for  the  better- 
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ment  of  civic  conditions  by  the  establishment  of  a  fund  to  be  known 
as  the  "  Richard  Watson  Gilder  fund  for  the  promotion  of  good 
citizenship." 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  towards  raising  the  desired 
amount,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  it  is  intended  that  the 
income  of  the  fund  shall  be  used  for  the  support  of  fellowships  for 
research  in  the  political  and  social  sciences,  and  for  practical  civic 
work.  The  fellows,  who  will  be  known  as  Gilder  Fellows,  will  be 
required  to  devote  themselves  to  the  investigation  and  study  of  actual 
political  and  social  conditions,  either  in  this  country  or  abroad,  with 
a  view  to  securing  more  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge,  and  to 
improving  these  conditions,  A  portion  of  the  fund  may  be  used  for 
the  publication  of  the  results  of  such  investigations. 

While  Mr.  Gilder's  public  interests  were  many  and  varied,  he  was 
above  all  the  good  citizen,  and  the  entire  press  of  the  country  has 
endorsed  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Evening  Post,  "that  nothing 
would  have  better  accorded  with  Mr.  Gilder's  wishes  than  such  a 
movement  to  make  him  live  again  in  lives  made  better  by  his  presence." 

The  Gilder  fellowships  will  supplement  in  a  most  effective  manner 
the  instruction  now  being  given  by  the  University,  and  should,  and 
undoubtedly  will  help  to  supply  that  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
"  physiology  of  politics "  upon  which  President  Lowell  dwelt  so 
strongly  in  his  recent  address  before  the  Economic  Association. 


The  position  of  Barnard  College  is  peculiar.    Although  organized  as 
an  independent  educational  corporation  with  its  own  body  of  trustees, 
it  has  from  its  very  inception  been  united  with  the  complex  known  as 
Provost  and         Columbia  University,   and  the   Columbia   seal   ap- 
Dean  of  Barnard     pears  on  its  official  announcements.     It  is  educa- 
CoUege  tionally  the  woman's  undergraduate  department  of 

the  University.  The  older  academic  constitutional  law  has  of  necessity 
been  much  modified  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  this  novel  and  very  success- 
ful educational  experiment.  After  much  deliberation  an  agreement  was 
made  between  the  trustees  of  Columbia  College  and  Barnard  College  in 
the  year  1900  providing  that  the  president  of  the  University  should  be 
ex  officio  president  of  Barnard  College  and  a  trustee  of  that  institution. 
The  internal  administration  of  the  College  was  to  be  conducted  by  a 
dean  to  be  appointed  by  the  president  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  trustees  of  Barnard.  The  officers  of  instruction  in  Bar- 
nard shall  be  appointed  by  the  University  and  their  standing  shall  be 
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in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  of  other  like  officers  in  the  University. 
As  the  College  has  grown  it  has  become  apparent  that  the  functions 
of  the  dean — or  frequently  of  the  acting  dean — were  of  a  double  nature. 
A  part  of  them  had  to  do  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  College,  the 
care  and  administration  of  its  buildings  and  grounds  and  the  records 
and  discipline  of  its  students,  together  with  such  personal  or  general 
admonition  and  advice  as  five  hundred  young  women  may  from  time 
to  time  require.  Another  part  of  the  dean's  duties  belonged  distinctly 
to  the  effective  maintenance  of  the  close  federal  relationship  which 
exists  between  Barnard  and  the  rest  of  the  University  of  which  it  now 
forms  so  vital  and  important  a  member. 

It  is  clear  to  anyone  familiar  with  the  conditions  that  the  first  class 
of  duties  should  devolve  upon  a  woman,  whereas  the  second  group  can 
for  rather  obvious  reasons  be  best  entrusted  to  a  man.  A  great  part 
of  what  is  best  worth  doing  in  this  world  is  accomplished  informally, 
and  a  man  has  a  great  advantage  in  being  able  to  transact  business  and 
consult  with  his  fellowmen  at  luncheon,  or  as  he  runs  across  them  on 
the  campus.  Prearranged  conferences  in  the  dean's  office  need  rather 
rarely  occur.  The  need  of  recognizing  and  separating  the  two  distinct 
sets  of  functions  hitherto  vested  in  the  dean  of  Barnard  College  has  led 
recently  to  the  appointment  of  a  "  provost,"  who  is  to  be  ex  officio  chair- 
man of  the  important  committee  on  instruction.  He  is  to  prepare  with 
the  president's  approval  the  annual  budget  and  have  general  charge  of 
the  educational  administration  of  the  College.  In  short  he  is  to  main- 
tain and  develop  the  federal  relations  of  the  College,  while  the  dean 
is  to  carry  on  the  internal  administration  of  the  institution.  Professor 
Brewster,  who  as  acting  dean  has  become  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  affairs  of  Barnard  and  its  problems,  has  suitably  been  chosen  its 
first  provost.  It  should  not  be  difficult  to  find  a  woman  to  fill  the  some- 
what simplified  but  still  most  essential  and  exacting  office  of  dean. 


The  faculty  of  the  College  has  lately  put  into  effect,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  its  committee  on  instruction,  a  new  plan  of  studying  for 
a  bachelor's  degree  with  honors.  The  object  of  the  innovation  is  to 
The  New  Honor  Sys-  promote  the  studious  life  and  encourage  the  able 
tern  in  the  College  man  to  manifest  his  ability  in  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge rather  than  in  the  pursuit  of  "  credits."  The  two  ambitions  are 
not  fully  compatible.  About  a  generation  ago  the  American  colleges 
very  generally  went  over  to  the  so-called  point-system,  the  object  of 
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which  was  to  make  an  end  of  the  old  lock-step  course  of  four  years 
and  enable  the  student  to  set  his  own  pace.  But  all  human  arrange- 
ments, however  good  in  idea,  are  apt  to  develop  unforeseen  weaknesses. 
The  weakness  of  the  point-system  is  that  it  tempts  an  able  man  to  take 
a  large  number  of  hours  and  keep  himself  on  the  go  from  one  class- 
room to  another,  when  it  would  be  far  better  if  he  spent  more  of  his 
time  in  a  private  grapple  with  the  book.  It  is  nothing  uncommon  for 
men  to  carry  twenty  hours  or  more  and  pass  all  their  examinations, 
with  a  high  mark ;  and  the  very  fact  that  they  can  do  this  is  urged  as  a 
sufficient  ground  for  doing  it.  Thus  scholarly  ambition,  combined  with 
the  desire  to  shorten  the  college  course  or  to  get  quickly  into  a  pro- 
fessional school,  leads  constantly  to  a  dispersion  of  effort  over  too  many 
courses.  This  tendency  is  a  normal  condition  under  the  point-system ; 
for  in  a  large  class  it  is  inevitable  that  the  pace  should  be  set  and  the 
instruction  gaged  with  reference  to  the  average  stratum.  This  means 
that  the  able  man  is  not  put  to  his  mettle  and  finds  it  quite  practicable 
to  carry  an  excessive  number  of  hours  and  still  pass  creditably  at  the 
end.  The  new  plan  in  the  College  is  designed  to  counteract  this  tendency. 
It  offers  an  inducement  to  the  capable  man  to  spend  fewer  hours  per 
week  in  the  classroom  and  a  larger  number  in  private  reading.  If  we 
assume  that  a  man  has  forty  hours  for  work  in  the  course  of  a  week, 
he  ought  not  to  spend  half  of  them  in  the  classroom  and  the  other  half 
in  a  rapid  preparation  of  lessons  and  a  hurried  review  of  lecture- 
notes.  Such  a  dissipation  of  effort,  albeit  its  results  may  show  well 
enough  on  the  books  of  the  registrar,  can  not  make  for  real  scholar- 
ship, which  requires  time  to  think  and  read  and  inwardly  digest.  Nor 
does  it  make  for  independence,  since  it  tends  to  strengthen  the  school- 
boy's feeling  that  the  beginning  and  end  of  study  is  to  prepare  lessons 
with  an  eye  on  the  taskmaster.  The  collegian  ought  to  have  his  eye  on 
the  subject,  even  if  he  can  not  be  entirely  unmindful  of  the  morrow's 
quiz.  How  the  new  regulations  of  the  College  will  work  remains  to 
be  seen;  but  they  have  been  very  carefully  thought  out,  and  it  looks 
as  if  the  inducements  offered  should  prove  attractive  to  capable  and 
ambitious  men. 


The  new  method  of  admission  adopted  by  the  University  became 
operative  for  the  first  time  in  February,  1910,  and  it  therefore  seems 
appropriate  to  call  attention  at  this  time  to  its  salient  features. 
The  New  Method  of         In  estimating  the  value  of  the  entrance  examina- 
Admission  tion  taken  by  a  candidate  for  admission,  the  com- 

mittee on  undergraduate  admission  takes  into  account  not  only  the 
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grade  received  in  the  examinations,  but  also  the  record  of  the  candidate's 
preparation.  When  a  candidate  makes  appHcation  for  examination, 
two  blanks  are  sent  to  his  school.  On  one  of  these  the  record  of  his 
work  in  school  is  to  be  entered,  on  the  other  the  committee  requests  a 
confidential  estimate  of  the  candidate's  character  and  personality.  This 
confidential  information  is  of  great  importance  not  only  to  the  com- 
mittee in  determining  the  candidate's  qualifications  for  admission  to 
college,  but  also  to  that  member  of  the  faculty  who  acts  as  his  adviser 
after  his  admission  to  college. 

The  results  thus  far  obtained  by  the  use  of  this  method  have  been 
very  gratifying,  and  the  method  has  met  with  universal  approval  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers.  At  the  same  time  it  furnishes  a  most  valu- 
able means  of  cooperation  between  the  University  and  the  preparatory 
schools.  Injustices  which  occasionally  arise  from  the  operation  of 
entrance  examinations  are  entirely  eliminated  by  the  use  of  this  method. 
For  example,  a  good  school  record  may  give  a  student  credit  for  a 
subject  in  which  his  examination  mark  was  slightly  below  the  passing 
grade,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  student  who  barely  passes  an  entrance 
examination  and  has  a  decidedly  inferior  or  very  incomplete  school 
record,  is  unable  to  benefit  by  the  examinations  until  his  school  record 
has  been  made  satisfactory.  The  undergraduate  departments  of  the 
University  will  hereafter  be  in  a  much  better  position  to  advise  students 
with  regard  to  their  schedules  and  to  assist  them  in  making  a  success 
of  their  college  work  from  the  very  start. 


We  observe  with  pleasure  that  provision  has  been  made  by  the 
trustees  whereby  the  number  of  scholarships  in  each  of  the  profes- 
sional schools  of  the  University  will  increase  with  the  growth  of  the 
Scholarships         school  in  numbers.    The  new  plan  provides  for  the 
in  the  Professional    assignment  for  scholarship  purposes  in  any  school 
Schools  q£  ^  definite  proportion  of  the  fees  received  through 

that  school  during  the  previous  academic  year.  Formerly  the  number 
of  scholarships  assigned  to  any  one  school  was  definitely  fixed  and 
therefore  limited,  so  that  the  growth  of  any  one  of  them,  while  a 
source  of  joy  to  the  University  at  large,  was,  by  lessening  the  indi- 
vidual student's  prospects  for  help,  a  distinct  hardship  to  the  men 
who  were  compelled  to  rely  on  scholarship  aid  to  pursue  their  profes- 
sional education. 

In  accordance  with  the  new   plan  of  distribution  there  will  be 
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over  one  hundred  scholarships  available  during  the  academic  year 
1910-11  in  the  professional  schools  of  medicine,  law,  engineering  and 
architecture,  fifty-five  of  these  representing  new  awards.  The  engi- 
neering schools  will  have  forty-two  scholarships  at  their  disposal  next 
year,  the  law  and  medical  schools  twenty-nine  each,  and  the  school  of 
architecture  ten,  the  free  tuition  thus  provided  representing  approxi- 
mately ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  fees  paid  by  the  students  at  present 
in  attendance  on  the  schools  mentioned.  In  addition  there  are  the 
Pulitzer  scholars,  many  of  whom  elect  professional  work. 


The  coming  summer  session  of  the  University  will  be  marked  by 
the  introduction  of  courses  in  law,  corresponding  to  those  of  the  first 
year  work  in  that  subject,  and  of  such  courses  in  medicine  as  may  be 

The  Summer  conveniently  given  in  the  summer.  With  a  single 
Session  exception,  all  of  the  courses  in  these  professional 

subjects  will  be  open  to  both  men  and  women,  this  being  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  University  that  women  have  been  admitted  to 
courses  in  law  and  medicine.  Another  new  feature  is  the  introduction 
of  courses  in  library  economy,  intended  for  students  engaged  in  library 
work.  They  are  offered  in  response  to  urgent  and  repeated  demands 
that  the  University  should  enter  this  field  by  offering  courses  during 
the  regular  academic  year  as  well  as  in  the  summer. 

The  social  and  cultural  side  of  the  summer  session  work  will  be 
strengthened  among  other  things  by  the  introduction  of  a  course  in 
choral  music  leading  up  to  a  musical  festival  to  be  held  in  the  last 
week  of  the  session.  There  is  no  lack  of  evidence  pointing  to  a  most 
extraordinary  attendance,  and  the  effort  put  forth  by  the  University 
to  broaden  the  summer  work  will  unquestionably  meet  with  an  un- 
usually hearty  response  this  summer. 

Professor  James  C.  Egbert  has  been  assigned  to  the  position  of 
director  of  extension  teaching,  and  in  thus  assuming  administrative 
work  beyond  that  which  he  has  undertaken  in  connection  with  the 
summer  session  has  been  compelled  to  relinquish  most  of  the  courses 
which  he  formerly  gave.  He  still  retains  his  professorship  and  will 
give  the  usual  courses  in  Latin  epigraphy. 


School  of  Mines  Eakl 

LOOKING    WEST    FROM   THE    LIBRARY 


THE   UNIVERSITY 

The  Columbia  University  Press  has  recently  issued  a  revised  and 
considerably  enlarged  edition  of  Professor  E.  R.  A.  Seligman's  "  Shift- 
ing and  incidence  of  taxation."    In  the  new  edition  of  this  book  especial 

_         ....         attention  is  called  to  problems  of  practical  interest 
Fr6ss  A-Ctivitics 

in  the  United  States:  questions  of  federal  finance 

are  discussed  in  the  treatment  of  the  incidence  of  the  income  tax,  of 
the  corporation  tax  and  of  the  internal  revenue  taxes,  while  a  special 
section  is  devoted  to  the  query  as  to  whether  "  the  tariff  is  a  tax."  In 
the  broad  domain  of  state  and  local  finance,  various  chapters  deal  with 
the  general  property  tax.  Among  the  problems  discussed  are :  Is  the 
tax  on  rural  real  estate  actually  borne  by  the  farmers  ?  To  what  extent 
is  the  tax  on  urban  real  estate  shifted  to  the  tenants.  How  far  are 
taxes  in  general  diffused  to  the  consumer?  Especial  emphasis  is  laid 
on  the  actual  working  out  of  the  mortgage  tax  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  present  influence  of  the  personal  property  tax. 
Attention  is  also  devoted  to  the  real  influence  of  liquor  licenses  and  of 
the  newer  taxes  on  stock  and  produce  exchanges.  The  book  is  therefore 
of  value  not  only  to  the  student  and  the  legislator,  but  also  to  the 
officials  and  administrators  who  have  to  deal  with  problems  of  taxa- 
tion and  finance. 

"  Stage  decoration  in  France  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  by  Donald  Give 
Stuart,  is  a  new  volume  in  the  Columbia  University  Studies  in  Romance 
Philology  and  Literature.  The  writer  shows  that  no  single  kind  of 
stage,  as  has  frequently  been  supposed,  can  be  said  to  be  typical  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  The  one  characteristic 
common  to  the  theaters  of  that  period  is  that  scenes  were  set  simul- 
taneously on  the  stage;  but  the  number,  the  arrangement,  and  the 
elaborateness  varied  greatly  from  time  to  time  and  from  place  to  place. 
The  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  medieval 
stage  in  general  as  well  as  of  the  stage  in  France  with  which  it  is 
immediately  concerned. 

The  Press  has  issued  with  its  imprint,  under  date  of  January-March, 
1910,  the  initial  number  of  the  Romanic  Review,  "a  quarterly  journal 
devoted  to  research,  the  publication  of  texts  and  documents,  critical 
discussions,  notes,  news  and  comment,  in  the  field  of  the  early  Romance 
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languages  and  literatures."  The  new  quarterly  is  under  the  editorship 
of  Professors  Henry  A.  Todd  and  Raymond  Weeks  of  this  University 
with  the  cooperation  of  Edward  C.  Armstrong,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity; Milton  A.  Buchanan,  University  of  Toronto;  John  D.  Fitz- 
Gerald,  University  of  Illinois;  J.  D.  M.  Ford,  Harvard  University; 
Lucien  Foulet,  University  of  California ;  John  L.  Gerig,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; C.  H.  Grandgent,  Harvard  University;  George  L.  Hamilton, 
University  of  Michigan;  Henry  R.  Lang,  Yale  University;  Arthur 
Livingston,  Cornell  University;  Kenneth  McKenzie,  Yale  University; 
Hugo  A.  Rennert,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Edward  S.  Sheldon, 
Harvard  University;  and  Hugh  A.  Smith,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
The  first  number  covers  a  wide  range  of  literary  and  linguistic  dis- 
cussion, including  the  legend  of  "Ogier  le  Danois";  the  nationahty  of 
the  scribe  of  the  Oaths  of  Strassburg;  the  problem  of  Dante's  "  Lonza," 
with  an  unpublished  text;  the  sculptures  in  the  central  portal  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Bourges;  the  meaning  of  "Vita  Nuova";  a  report  on 
American  contributions  to  Romance  scholarship  for  1909;  book 
reviews,  miscellaneous  items  and  notes.  While  addressed  primarily  to 
professors  and  teachers  of  the  Romance  languages,  the  Review  aims 
to  present  the  results  of  the  most  recent  scholarship  in  crisp  and  read- 
able form  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject.  The  Review  has 
already  met  with  a  gratifying  reception  from  the  public  to  which  it 
appeals  and  promises  to  grow  in  circulation  and  influence. 


The  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  letters  was  conferred  on  the 
afternoon  of  April  fourth  upon  M.  Emile  Boutroux,  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris.  In  addition  to  the  trustees,  rep- 
Honorary  resentatives  were  present  at  the  ceremony  from 
;  Degree  for  the  University  Council  and  from  the  divisions  of 
Emile  Boutroux  philosophy,  psychology  and  anthropology,  and  of 
modern  languages  and  literatures.  M.  Boutroux  was  presented  for 
the  degree  by  Professor  John  Dewey,  who  addressed  the  President  as 
follows : 

Any  academic  event  that  marks  the  unity  of  the  republic  of  letters, 
the  solidarity  of  the  kingdom  of  mind,  is  happy  and  auspicious.  Espe- 
cially fortunate  is  such  an  event  when  it  falls  in  with  the  intellectual 
and  social  ties  that  bind  together  two  great  and  fraternal  republics. 
We  are  always  mindful  of  the  peculiarly  intimate  and  sympathetic 
bonds  that  have  connected,  ever  since  our  first  struggles  for  national 
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existence,  our  country  with  France.  Today  we  have  a  special  reminder 
of  the  closeness  of  these  links  in  that  our  honored  guest  is  one  who 
has  directly  influenced  American  thought,  who  has  done  much  in  his 
own  scholarly  activity  to  make  known  American  thought  in  his  own 
country,  and  who  has  just  served,  as  exchange  professor  at  a  sister 
university,  as  an  ambassador  of  light,  and  hence  of  mutual  understand- 
ing and  peace. 

There  is  no  university  in  the  world  at  which  Professor  Boutroux 
would  be  a  stranger.  He  has  secured  patents  of  citizenship  in  them  all. 
For  many  years  he  has  maintained  with  distinguished  honor  the  best 
traditions  of  Gallic  thought — its  sobriety,  its  humaneness,  its  artistic 
lucidity.  After  faithful  service  in  a  provincial  university,  he  has  for 
over  twenty  years  been  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Sorbonne;  he 
has  enriched  thought  with  profound  philosophic  writings ;  as  head  of 
the  Fondation  Thiers  he  has  promoted  higher  research ;  this  year  he 
is  honored  with  the  presidency  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
Science  in  France.  In  his  writings  he  has  advocated  with  genial 
warmth  a  genuinely  humane  philosophy;  he  has  reconciled  natural 
science  and  the  freedom  of  man ;  he  is  a  great  teacher  of  great  pupils, 
an  effective  force  in  the  transmission  of  that  culture  that  alone  digni- 
fies nations.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the  great  pleasure,  the  great  honor, 
of  presenting  Professor  Emile  Boutroux. 

The  degree  was  conferred  by  President  Butler  in  the  following 
words : 

Emile  Boutroux — sturdy  and  persuasive  philosopher  in  an  era  of 
unphilosophical  turmoil  and  in  an  industrial  age ;  teaching  the  priceless 
truths  of  the  life  of  the  spirit,  with  the  acumen,  the  precision  and  the 
charm  that  are  the  despair  of  all  peoples  but  the  French ;  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  Sorbonne,  director  of  the  Fondation  Thiers,  member 
of  the  Institute  of  France,  president  of  the  Academie  des  sciences 
morales  et  politiques — I  gladly  admit  you  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
letters  in  this  University.  .  .  . 


President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  of  the  University  of  California 
brought  his  activities  as  fourth  Theodore  Roosevelt  professor  at  the 
University  of   Berlin  to   a   successful  close  late  in  February.     His 
President  Wheeler's  inaugural    lecture    was    delivered    on    October    30, 
Activities  1909,  and  discussed  the  subject  of  "  Public  opinion 

as  a  governing  factor  in  the  United  States."  The  general  subject  of 
President  Wheeler's  public  lecture  course  was  "  The  university  in  a 
democracy,"  while  the  seminar  dealt  with  "The  organization  of  the 
higher  instruction  in  the  United  States."  The  lectures  were  attended 
on   an  average  by   about  one   hundred   and  fifty  auditors,   and   the 
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seminar  had  fifty-five  regular  members,  the  attendance  at  the  last 
session  increasing  to  between  sixty  and  seventy,  including  over  twenty 
professors  and  directors  of  German  secondary  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  two  courses  given  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
President  Wheeler  delivered  single  lectures  in  Berlin,  Kiel,  Cologne, 
and  Leipzig  on  such  topics  as  "  Public  opinion  in  the  United  States," 
"  Characteristics  of  the  American  people,"  "  Education  of  women  in  the 
United  States,"  "  The  development  and  position  of  the  American  college," 
etc.,  and  he  also  contributed  articles  on  "The  significance  of  the  ex- 
change of  professors"  and  " The  education  of  personaHty  in  America"  to 
several  German  magazines.  About  three  hundred  bound  volumes  and 
five  hundred  pamphlets  and  periodicals,  all  relating  to  American  educa- 
tion, were  added  to  the  library  in  the  Roosevelt  room  during  President 
Wheeler's  incumbency  of  the  exchange  professorship. 


The  Kaiser  Wilhelm  professor  for  1910-11  is  a  young  and  vigorous 
historical  scholar.  Dr.  Ernst  Daenell  of  the  University  of  Kiel.  Pro- 
fessor Daenell  was  born  on  August  28,  1872,  in  the  city  of  Stettin,  and 
The  New  attended  the  Gymnasium  of  his  native  city.     He 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  studied  history,  geography  and  economics  at  the 
Professor  Universities   of    Marburg   and    Leipzig,   and   was 

awarded  the  doctorate  in  philosophy  at  the  latter  institution  in  the 
spring  of  1894.  In  the  autumn  of  1897  he  became  a  Dozent  at  the 
University  of  Leipzig,  his  subject  being  medieval  and  modern  history, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1899  he  went  to  the  University  of  Kiel,  where  in 
1904  he  was  awarded  the  title  of  professor,  being  appointed  to  an 
associate  professorship  in  1907.  After  two  trips  to  England  in  the 
summers  of  1905  and  1906,  taken  in  preparation  for  a  history  of  the 
United  States,  Professor  Daenell  visited  America  in  the  winter  of 
1908-9,  being  associated  as  exchange  professor  with  the  University  of 
Chicago  during  the  autumn  quarter  of  1908. 

Professor  Daenell's  literary  activity,  prior  to  the  appearance  of  his 
"  Bliitezeit  der  deutschen  Hanse  "  in  1906,  was  confined  primarily  to 
the  investigation  of  the  history  of  the  German  Hanse  towns.  Since 
then  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  having  published  in  1907  a  brief  survey  of  the  earliest  period, 
and  being  at  present  engaged  on  a  comprehensive  work  on  the  same 
subject. 


C.  ALPHONSO    SMITH 

Roosevelt  Professor 

1910-11 

See 


ERNST    DAENELL 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  Professor 

1910-1911 


See  p.  316 


WILLIAM   TENNEY   BREWSTER 
Provost,  Barnard  College 

See  p.  317 


PAUL    S.  REINSCH 

Roosevelt  Professor 

1911-1912 


See  p.  317 
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The  subject  of  Professor  Daenell's  lectures  at  Columbia  next  year 
will  be,  "  The  history  of  the  world's  commerce  since  the  sixteenth 
century,"  a  field  not  now  covered  at  Columbia.  His  seminar  subject 
will  be  "  Critical  studies  in  the  historical  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages." 
Professor  Daenell  is  expected  to  arrive  on  September  27,  and  to  take 
part  in  the  opening  exercises  of  the  University  on  September  28. 


It  was  announced  early  in  April  that  the  trustees  had  appointed 
as  Theodore  Roosevelt  professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin  for  191 1- 
12,  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  political  science  in  the  Uni- 

The  Roosevelt  versity  of  Wisconsin.  Professor  Reinsch  is  one  of 
Professor,  1911-12  the  best-known  scholars  in  the  middle  west,  and  has 
held  his  present  position  for  twelve  years.  He  is  forty-two  years  of 
age,  and  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1894. 
He  was  afterwards  a  student  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  as  well  as 
at  Rome  and  Paris.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation and  vice-president  of  the  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion. Professor  Reinsch  has  served  as  one  of  the  delegates  to  the 
third  Pan-American  Conference  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  as  a  delegate 
to  the  first  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress  at  Santiago,  Chile,  both 
by  appointment  of  President  Roosevelt.  President  Taft  has  recently 
appointed  Professor  Reinsch  as  a  delegate  to  the  fourth  Pan-American 
Congress  to  be  held  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  July.  Professor  Reinsch  is 
the  author  of  many  important  books  on  public  questions.  The  subject 
of  his  instruction  at  the  University  of  Berlin  is  to  be  "The  expansion 
of  the  United  States." 

The  Theodore  Roosevelt  professor  for  1910-11,  as  heretofore 
announced,  is  Professor  Charles  Alphonso  Smith,  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
professor  of  English  literature  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  Pro- 
fessor Smith's  subject  of  instruction  at  Berlin  will  be  "American 
literature,"  together  with  a  seminar  on  the  philosophy  and  writings  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 

*     *     * 

The  trustees  of  Barnard  College,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  needs 
of  the  College  and  with  particular  desire  to  make  the  fullest  possible 
provision  for  the  personal  oversight  and  guidance  of  the  daily  life, 

T»        ^  «        .       as  well  as  the  studies,  of  the  students,  took  im- 
Provost  Brewster  .       .      .,    .  ,      .  ,  ,     . 

portant   action   m  April  in  perfecting  the  admin- 
istrative system  of  the  College.     The  duties  of  the  dean  as  heretofore- 
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existing  will  hereafter  be  divided  between  the  dean  and  the  provost. 
The  provost  will  be  immediately  in  charge  of  the  strictly  business  and 
educational  work  of  the  College,  particularly  as  this  relates  to  the 
program  of  studies,  the  making  of  the  annual  budget  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  new  academic  officers.  The  dean  will  be  the  official  repre- 
sentative of  the  College,  and  particularly  charged  with  the  oversight 
educational  work  of  the  College,  particularly  as  this  relates  to  the 
thereto.  It  is  expected  that  a  dean,  who  is  to  be  a  woman,  will  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  near  future. 

As  provost  of  Barnard  College,  the  trustees  have  appointed  Pro- 
fessor William  T.  Brewster,  of  the  department  of  English,  who  has 
been  acting  dean  of  Barnard  College  for  nearly  three  years.  With 
one  exception.  Professor  Brewster  has  had  the  longest  service  of 
anyone  connected  with  the  teaching  staff  of  Barnard.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  in  1892,  and  in  1894  came  to  Columbia  as  tutor  in 
English.  In  1900  he  was  promoted  to  be  instructor,  in  1902  to  be 
adjunct  professor  at  Barnard  College,  and  in  1906  to  be  full  professor 
at  Barnard  College.  Professor  Brewster  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  new  office  immediately. 


The  College  Forum  met  for  the  first  time  on  Tuesday  evening, 

April  26,  in  the  commons.    The  undergraduates  were  present  in  a  body, 

and  many  of  the  faculty  and  some  graduates  helped  to  crowd  the  room 

to   its  capacity.     After   some  hearty  singing  and 

The  College  Forum  ,  ^  .  .  ^.  l-  ,,    , 

much  promiscuous  applause,  the  meetmg  was  called 

to  order  by  President  Butler. 

The  main  benefits  that  are  expected  from  the  Forum  were  clearly 
indicated  by  this  first  meeting.  Many  other  colleges,  where  compul- 
sory chapel  is  established,  have  the  advantage  of  meeting  frequently, 
and  thereby  developing  a  strong  sense  of  corporate  life.  The  Forum 
will  provide  such  meetings,  and  should  finally  give  us  more  of  that 
desirable  sense  of  unity.  And  the  opportunity  for  students  and  teachers 
to  discuss  matters  of  common  interest  should  be  productive  of  some 
good  oratory  and  much  good  feeling.  Whether  the  institution  even- 
tually develops  into  a  sort  of  open  faculty  meeting,  or  into  a  dignified 
debating  club  like  the  Cambridge  Union,  can  hardly  be  foreseen ;  but 
in  any  case  it  will  render  service  to  the  College,  and  should  make  for 
the  increased  happiness  and  loyalty  of  the  students. 

To  illustrate  the  use  of  the  Forum  President  Butler  asked  Pro- 
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fessor  H.  B.  Mitchell,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  instruction,  to 
explain  the  new  system  of  honor  courses.  After  Professor  Mitchell 
had  spoken,  several  students  asked  keen  and  effective  questions,  which 
provoked  interesting  discussion.  One  student  suggested  that  the  reading 
room  in  Hamilton  Hall  be  kept  open  in  the  evenings,  and  the  Forum 
sustained  his  motion  by  a  rising  vote.  The  reading  room  has  since 
been  kept  open. 

Before  this  discussion  President  Butler  introduced  the  Dean-elect, 
Mr.  Keppel,  who  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  students.  He  spoke 
of  his  interest  in  the  Forum,  and  his  hopes  and  desires  for  his  alma 
mater;  and  he  announced,  to  the  delight  of  his  hearers,  that  he  would 
live  near  the  campus,  the  trustees  having  provided  a  house  on  one 
hundred  and  seventeenth  street  for  the  future  deans  of  Columbia 
College. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  a  committee  of  undergraduates  and 
teachers  was  appointed  to  arrange  for  the  future  meetings  of  the 
Forum. 


A  course  of  thirteen  lectures  on  Economic  Agriculture  was  de- 
livered at  the  University  on  Tuesday  afternoons,  beginning  January 
18  and  ending  April  19.  Although  dealing  with  the  scientific  aspects 
J.  of    the    subjects    announced,    the    lectures    were 

divested  as  much  as  possible  of  technicalities,  and 
they  created  considerable  interest.  The  instruction  was  intended  to 
be  of  a  most  practical  nature  not  only  to  those  directly  engaged  in 
farm  operations,  but  also  to  those  interested  in  the  agricultural  condi- 
tions and  problems  of  the  country.  Among  the  lecturers  were  George 
T.  Powell,  president  of  the  Agricultural  Experts  Association,  Pro- 
fessor William  D.  Hurd  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Leonard  Barron,  managing  editor  of  The  Garden  Magazine,  Professor 
John  B.  Smith  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College,  and  Charles 
W.  Burkett,  editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

A  series  of  twelve  lecture  conferences  for  students  of  law  and 
political  science  on  English  political  writers  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  and  the  development  of  English  political  theory 
from  Hobbes  to  Burke  was  held  during  March  by  Arthur  Lionel 
Smith,  M.A.,  fellow  and  tutor  of  Balliol  College,  Ford  lecturer  (1907) 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  subjects  treated  were:  Hobbes  and 
sovereignty;  Hobbes  and  Church  and  State;  Milton  and  the  religious 
ideal ;  Harrington  and  the  division  of  powers ;  Filmer  and  divine  right 
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and  passive  obedience;  Sidney  and  the  social  contract  and  natural 
rights;  Locke  and  individuaHsm  and  the  right  of  revolution;  Boling- 
broke  and  the  use  of  history  in  politics ;  Defoe  and  party  government, 
and  Hume  and  the  science  of  politics ;  Hamilton  on  federalism  and  on 
democracy;  Burke  and  the  theory  of  representation;  Burke  and  the 
body  politic. 

Among  the  lectures  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  faculty  of 
fine  arts  during  the  second  half-year  were  three  by  Edward  R.  Smith, 
of  the  Avery  Library,  on  "The  media  and  methods  of  the  arts  of 
design"  (i.  in  ancient  and  medieval  painting,  2.  in  modern  painting, 
3.  in  sculpture)  ;  one  on  "  Louis  XIV  and  the  arts  in  France  "  by  Paul 
Chalfin,  winner  of  the  Lazarus  scholarship  in  1906,  and  one  by  Pro- 
fessor A.  D.  F.  Hamlin  on  "  Nature  and  geometry  in  ornament," 


The  student  earnings  for  the  summer  of  1909  reported  to  the 
employment  committee  aggregate  $51,261.60,  the  largest  figure  in  the 
history  of  the  work  at  Columbia.  Of  this  amount  $38,020.50  were 
Summer  Earnings  reported  as  having  been  earned  independently, 
of  Students  and  $13,241.10  with  the  help  of  the  committee. 
Teaching  and  tutoring  netted  the  students  $17,783.75,  clerical  work 
$8,930.28,  technical  work,  such  as  drafting,  surveying  and  expert 
research  work,  $5,174.26,  and  miscellaneous  employments,  such  as 
investigating,  proctoring,  ushering,  supervising  tuberculosis  exhibits, 
proof-reading  and  waiting  at  summer  hotels,  $19,373.31.  Compared 
with  the  summer  of  1908,  the  above  figures  exceed  those  reported  last 
year  through  the  committee  by  $5,438.51,  and  the  independent  earnings 
by  $18,319.52. 


Frank  Diehl  Fackenthal,  appointed  secretary  of  the  University  at 

the  March  meeting  of  the  trustees,  was  born  in  1883  in  Hellertown, 

Pennsylvania,   of    Pennsylvania   Dutch   ancestry.     He    was    prepared 

for    college    in    the    public    schools    of    Roanoke, 

The  New  Secretary  .    .     ^  t  1         xt    a7  •    •        1  •      a  t> 

Virgmia,  and  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  receivmg  his  A.B. 

from  Columbia  College  in  1906.     His  official  connection  with  Columbia 

University  began  in  March,   1906,  as  secretary  of  the  committee  on 

employment  for  students.     In  October  of  the  same  year  he  was  made 

chief  clerk.     Mr.  Fackenthal  has  earned  the  reputation  of  being  one 

of  the  most  efficient  men  in  the  service  of  the  University,  and  his 

promotion  has  met  with  hearty  approval  upon  all  sides. 
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SCHOOL  AND  DEPARTMENT  NOTES 

Medicine — Architecture — Teachers  College — Pharmacy  —  Bacteri- 
ology— Botany — Chemistry — Civil  Engineering  —  Classical  Philology 
— Economics  and  Social  Science — Electrical  Engineering — English — 
Geology — Germanic  Languages — History  and  Public  Law — Laryngol- 
ogy— Mathematics — Music — Neurology — Obstetrics — Pathology — Phi- 
losophy and  Psychology — Physics — Physiology — Romance  Languages 
— Zoology. 

School  of  Medicine 

During  the  year  1909-10  fifty-six  partial  scholarships  were 
awarded. — Of  sixty-nine  men  who  receive  their  medical  degrees  this 
year,  fifty-two  have  already  obtained  hospital  'positions. — The 
changes  during  the  last  five  years  in  the  percentage  of  students  hold- 
ing college  degrees  are  as  follows:  1905-06,  51.40;  1906-07,  64.30; 
1907-08,  56.83;  1908-09,  52.75;  1909-10,  51.83. 

The  record  of  cases  treated  in  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  during  1909  is 
as  follows : 

Department  No.  of  Patients  No.  of  Visits 

Medicine    14,007  47,774 

Surgery   7,693  31,429 

Orthopedic  surgery  i,549  ii,34i 

Neurology    2,451  10,640 

Gynecology    2,446  7,472 

Ophthalmology    4,476  12,625 

Laryngology 5,495  12,899 

Otology   1,498  4,914 

Dermatology    3,060  8,765 

Diseases  of  children    3,997  11,615 

Genito-urinary  diseases    1,714  7,993 

Total  48,386  167^7 

This,  compared  with  1908,  represents  an  increase  of  1,293  in  the 
number  of  patients  and  of  4,609  in  the  number  of  visits. 

During  the  summer,  courses  in  medicine  will  be  given  for  the 
first  time  as  an  integral  part  of  the  regular  summer  session  of  the 
University.     They  will  include  work  in  clinical  pathology,  bacteriology, 
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physical  and  medical  diagnosis,  physiological  chemistry,  and  nutrition. 
They  are  open  without  examination  to  all  properly  qualified  students, 
and  may  count  toward  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  All  except 
the  course  on  physical  and  medical  diagnosis  are  open  to  women. 

The  Cartwright  lectures  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  were  delivered  at  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine  on  April  ii,  12  and  13  by  Professor  Adolf  Magnus- 
Levy,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  on  "  Some  phases  of  the  chemistry 
of  diabetes," 

School  of  Architecture 

Professor  F.  D.  Sherman  is  taking  his  sabbatical  leave  of  absence 
during  the  second  half  year.  Professor  Hamlin  having  returned  from 
his  absence  on  leave  February  i.  Three  months  of  the  eight  spent 
abroad  by  Professor  Hamlin  were  devoted  to  the  survey  and  inspection 
of  Robert  College  on  the  Bosphorus  near  Constantinople,  and  to  the 
preparation  of  architectural  plans  for  extensive  developments  in 
buildings  and  grounds,  for  which  the  recent  bequest  by  Mr.  John  S. 
Kennedy  will  supply  the  means.  Professor  C.  P,  Warren  is  associated 
with  Professor  Hamlin  in  making  the  drawings  for  three  of  the  new 
buildings  to  be  shortly  erected  upon  the  magnificent  site  near  the 
Castle  of  Europe  erected  by  Mehmet  H  in  1453. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Ludlow,  lecturer  in  architecture  for  the  past  two 
years,  has  received  an  appointment  as  associate  professor  of  archi- 
tecture at  McGill  University,  Montreal,  and  will  enter  upon  his  duties 
there  in  September.     His  successor  has  not  yet  been  appointed. 

The  school  has  received  from  the  office  of  Heins  and  Lafarge  a 
considerable  collection  of  samples  of  granite  and  other  building  stones 
for  the  museum  of  building  materials,  and  a  large  number  of  stretchers 
for  students'  designs. 

Through  the  Society  of  Columbia  University  Architects,  a  course 
of  twelve  lectures  by  graduates  or  former  students  of  the  School  was 
provided,  on  subjects  relating  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  architec- 
ture. The  lecturers  were  W.  A.  Boring,  Huger  Elliott,  H.  B.  Herts, 
J.  M.  Hewlett,  Henry  Hornbostel,  R.  D.  Kohn,  and  Lloyd  Warren. 

The  registration  and  attendance  this  year  have  been  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  school,  and  the  drafting  room  accommodations 
have  been  severely  taxed. 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the  faculty  of  fine  arts,  the  schedule 
of  fees  in  the  school  was  so  adjusted  that  while  two  hundred  dollars 
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per  year  remains  the  charge  for  all  matriculated  students,  those  requir- 
ing less  than  fourteen  points  to  complete  the  program  for  the  degree 
or  certificate  may  elect  to  pay  by  the  point  at  the  rate  of  $7.50  per 
point.  At  the  April  meeting,  the  requirements  for  admission  for 
certificate  students  were  changed,  making  eight  units  required  and  four 
optional,  instead  of  seven  units  required  and  five  optional  as  at  present, 
the  additional  required  unit  being  in  advanced  mathematics. 

An  exhibition  of  architectural  drawings  by  William  Lawrence 
Bottomley,  McKim  scholar  1907-09,  Columbia  fellow  1909-10,  and 
Lucian  E.  Smith,  AIcKim  scholar  1905-07,  was  held  in  the  Avery 
Library  from  April  15  to  June  15,  1910. 

Teachers  College 
The  trustees  have  made  a  number  of  professorial  appointments 
and  promotions.  Miss  Mary  Adelaide  Nutting,  professor  of  house- 
hold administration  since  1906,  becomes  head  of  the  department  of 
nursing  and  health,  recently  endowed  by  Mrs.  Helen  Hartley  Jenkins. 
Professor  Nutting  was  formerly  principal  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Training  School  for  Nurses,  and  is  president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Superintendents  of  Training  Schools.  Through  a  cooperation  with 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Professor  George  Albert  Coe, 
formerly  professor  in  Northwestern  and  now  in  Union,  becomes  a 
member  also  of  the  faculty  of  Teachers  College,  giving  courses  in 
religious  education.  Dr.  George  D.  Strayer,  adjunct  professor  of 
elementary  education  since  1907,  becomes  professor  of  educational 
administration,  succeeding  adjunct  professor  Snedden,  now  commis- 
sioner of  education  for  Massachusetts.  Clyde  Furst,  secretary  of  the 
College,  since  1902,  becomes  also  associate  professor  of  English.  Dr. 
Wiliam  H.  McCastline,  instructor  since  1904,  becomes  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  physical  education.  Miss  May  Belle  Van  Arsdale,  instructor 
since  1905,  becomes  assistant  professor  of  household  arts,  in  charge  of 
the  department  of  foods  and  cookery.  Miss  Patty  Hill,  instructor 
since  1905,  becomes  assistant  professor  of  Kindergarten  education. 
Miss  Hill  is  president  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union.  Miss 
Anna  Cooley,  instructor  since  1906,  becomes  assistant  professor  of 
household  arts,  in  the  field  of  domestic  art.  Miss  Grace  Fulmer,  in- 
structor since  1906  and  formerly  director  of  Kindergarten  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  becomes  assistant  professor  of  Kindergarten  edu- 
cation. Mr.  La  Mont  Warner,  instructor  since  1906  and  formerly 
designer  for  The  Craftsman,  becomes  assistant  professor  of  household 
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arts,  in  design  and  decoration.  Mr.  Clifford  Brewster  Upton,  in- 
structor since  1907,  becomes  assistant  professor  of  mathematics.  Miss 
Jane  Fales,  instructor  since  1909,  becomes  assistant  professor  of  house- 
hold arts,  in  charge  of  the  department  of  textiles  and  needlework. 
Dr.  Mary  Davis  Swartz,  instructor  since  1909,  becomes  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  household  arts,  in  the  department  of  nutrition.  Miss  Azubah 
Latham,  lecturer  since  1903,  becomes  assistant  professor  of  oral  Eng- 
lish. Mr.  Edgar  Fauver,  assistant  since  1905,  becomes  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  physical  education.  Mr.  Frederick  Bonser,  now  of  the 
McComb  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  and  William  Noyes,  instructor 
in  manual  training  since  1903,  become  assistant  professors  of  industrial 
•education.  Charles  H.  Farnsworth,  adjunct  professor  of  music  since 
1901,  and  E,  W.  Bagster-Collins,  adjunct  professor  of  German  since 
1903,  become  associate  professors. 

Teachers  College  is  planning  for  the  coming  summer  session,  the 
fullest  offering  of  such  courses  it  has  ever  made.  Hitherto,  professors 
have  found  it  difficult  to  add  such  work  to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
regular  academic  year.  From  now  on,  however,  they  may  be  absent 
on  leave  during  the  regular  year  for  a  period  equal  to  the  time  spent 
in  summer  teaching.  While  this  will  only  slightly  affect  the  work  of 
the  regular  year,  it  will  largely  increase  the  number  of  regular  pro- 
fessors who  will  teach  during  the  summer. 

The  report  of  the  director  of  extension  teaching  shows  that  during 
the  year  there  were  2,333  extension  students  taking  work  at  Teachers 
College  and  1,206  students  taking  at  least  thirty  hours  of  work  each 
at  centers  away  from  the  College,  but  under  college  instructors. 
Forty-six  short  lecture  courses  were  attended  by  11,719  auditors. 
Eight  syllabi  of  courses  were  published  and  widely  distributed.  The 
most  extensive  developments  of  the  department  were  in  English, 
music,  and  commercial  training. 

The  College  has  added  to  its  system  of  personal  guidance  for  under- 
graduate students  a  feature  that  has  already  proved  very  helpful  to 
graduates.  In  addition  to  the  two  reports  which  have  been  made 
each  half-year  on  the  quality  of  every  student's  work  in  every  class, 
each  instructor  will  now  give  at  least  once  each  half-year  a  more 
personal  impression  of  each  student's  characteristics  and  prospects. 
Health,  vitality,  temperament;  initiative,  progress,  promise;  sincerity, 
genuineness,  judgment;  methods  of  work,  causes  of  failure;  ability  in 
organization  and  in  expression;  social  qualities,  cultivation  and  refine- 
ment,  are   suggested   as  matters   for   comment   suggestive  to   major 
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professors  and  faculty  committees  in  further  guiding  the  students  to 
whom  they  apply.  The  plan  has  already  proved  both  practicable  and 
helpful  for  undergraduates. 

The  library  records  an  increase  of  2,560  volumes,  making  its 
collections  amount  to  39,138  volumes,  exclusive  of  the  University's 
deposit  of  its  educational  collection  of  some  15,000  volumes. 

Among  permanent  accessions  purchased  last  summer  in  Europe  by 
Professor  David  Eugene  Smith,  who  has  occupied  the  directorship  of 
the  educational  museum,  are  some  fifty  autograph  letters  of  famous 
educators,  a  collection  of  illustrated  books  for  children,  dating  from 
1800  to  1825,  and  the  beginning  of  a  collection  of  early  university 
diplomas,  through  which  the  museum  hopes  to  improve  the  unwieldy 
and  inartistic  parchments  now  in  vogue.  The  museum  exhibited  in 
December  part  of  Professor  Paul  Monroe's  personal  collection  of 
books  illustrating  the  history  of  education.  These  comprise  manu- 
script disputations,  codes  of  church  and  school  laws,  early  printed 
editions  of  ancient  and  medieval  works  on  education,  beginning  with 
a  1491  copy  of  St.  Augustine's  "  Liberal  arts  " ;  and  a  long  line  of  first 
editions  of  later  educational  books.  The  collections  of  the  educational 
museum  were  similarly  increased,  and  in  addition  to  its  regular 
exhibits  it  made  11,460  loans  of  material,  one-fifth  of  them  to  other 
institutions. 

Exhibits  of  aids  to  the  study  of  history  arranged  for  the  Christmas 
meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Association  were  given  during  the 
Christmas  recess.  The  museum  also  had  on  exhibition  many  thou- 
sands of  photographs,  from  the  studio  of  Anderson  in  Rome,  of 
European  architecture  and  of  paintings  in  British,  Spanish  and  Italian 
galleries.  It  furthermore  showed  an  extensive  collection  of  artistic 
embroideries  from  February  seventh  to  March  fifth,  and  finally,  an 
exhibit  of  tenement  and  sweat  shop  manufactures,  as  contrasted  with 
the  life  and  the  products  of  clean  and  wholesome  production  as 
encouraged  by  the  Consumers'  League  and  the  Child  Labor  Committee. 

Recent  interesting  appointments  of  graduates  and  former  students 
of  Teachers  College  include  the  election  of  Harry  Bard,  Ph.D.  1909, 
as  director  of  education  for  Peru,  Joseph  McKnight,  A.M.  1907, 
as  director  of  schools  in  Lima,  Peru,  and  Joseph  Lockey,  A.M. 
1909,  as  professor  of  elementary  education  in  Guadaloupe  College. 
Susan  Huntington,  a  graduate  student  in  1908-09,  has  been  made 
dean  of  women  in  the  University  of  Porto  Rico;  Elbert  Van  Aken, 
graduate  student  in  1908-09,  has  become  president  of  Parker  College, 
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Minnesota;  Louis  F.  Snow,  Ph.D.  1903,  dean  of  Kentucky  University; 
Harry  Shafer,  graduate  student  1900-01,  deputy  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh;  Elmer  E.  Jones,  Ph.D.  1908,  professor  of 
education  in  the  University  of  Indiana;  Howard  Marsh,  Ph.D.,  pro- 
fessor of  education  in  the  New  York  City  College;  James  F. 
Messenger,  Ph.D.  1903,  professor  of  education  in  the  University  of 
Vermont;  Margaret  Cross,  A.M.  1902,  professor  of  education  at 
Newcomb  College;  Fletcher  H.  Swift,  Ph.D.  1905,  assistant  professor 
of  education  in  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

In  spite  of  the  growth  of  the  College,  the  demand  for  its  graduates 
seems  to  increase  even  more  rapidly.  During  the  past  year  the  ap- 
pointment committee  was  able  to  supply  662  positions,  as  compared 
with  540  the  preceding  year.  There  were,  however,  only  68  college 
teachers  to  meet  a  demand  for  215;  94  normal  school  teachers  to  meet 
a  demand  for  252,  and  but  32  and  yy  graduates  for  94  and  137  posi- 
tions in  domestic  art  and  domestic  science,  respectively. 

The  department  of  educational  psychology  has  prepared  for  gen- 
eral distribution  a  contribution  by  Professor  E.  L.  Thorndike  to  the 
study  of  the  place  of  handwriting  in  physiology,  psychology,  education, 
and  general  efificiency.  The  study  in  particular  gives  a  means  of  cor- 
recting the  present  vague,  shifting  and  inexact  methods  of  estimating 
handwriting,  and  is  in  general  an  interesting  demonstration  of  the 
usefulness  in  education  of  the  statistical  doctrine  that  anything  that 
can  be  compared  can  be  measured. 

The  department  of  educational  administration  will  continue  under 
the  direction  of  Dean  Russell  and  Superintendent  Dutton.  Adjunct 
professor  Strayer,  as  noted  above,  becomes  professor  of  educational 
administration,  and  Professor  Frederic  E.  Farrington,  Ph.D.  1904, 
of  the  University  of  Texas,  becomes  associate  professor  of  compara- 
tive education,  spending  one-half  of  each  year  in  investigation  in 
Europe. 

The  College  arranged  a  course  of  public  lectures  on  "  The  German 
secondary  school  and  instruction  in  the  vernacular,"  by  Professor 
Rudolf  Lehmann,  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Akademie  in  Posen,  in  March 
and  April. 

Teachers  College  is  giving  wide  circulation  to  Dean  Russell's  recent 
recommendation  of  a  fundamental  change  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
elementary  school,  to  meet  the  growing  criticism  that  our  public  schools 
provide  academic  training  which  is  suitable  to  only  a  few  of  their 
pupils,  while  they  allow  the  many  to  enter  vocational  life  without  inter- 
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est,  confidence,  or  basis  for  judgment.  The  first  six  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  most  children  leave  school  after  having  satisfied  the  legal 
requirement,  he  would  make  a  fundamental,  cultural  basis  for  the 
widest  possible  specialization  later.  To  do  this  he  would  retain  the 
traditional  humanistic  and  scientific  studies,  but  substitute  for  the 
domestic  art,  domestic  science,  fine  arts  and  manual  training,  which 
now  occupy  so  much  time,  a  single,  comprehensive  study — the  elements 
of  industry.  This  curriculum  is  being  introduced,  experimentally,  at 
the  Speyer  School. 

Through  cooperation  with  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Teachers 
College  is  enabled  to  announce  five  courses  in  religious  education  under 
Professor  Coe.  Two  undergraduate  courses  will  treat  the  psycholog- 
ical aspect  of  religion  and  the  principles,  materials  and  methods  of 
religious  education.  Another  will  consider  the  history,  administration, 
curricula  and  special  methods  of  the  Sunday  school.  An  introductory 
graduate  course  will  treat  the  physiological  and  psychological,  indi- 
vidual and  social  factors  in  the  development  of  character.  Finally, 
an  advanced  graduate  course  will  present  special  studies  in  the  scien- 
tific and  statistical  ascertainment  and  analysis  of  religious  phenomena 
for  the  purpose  of  religious  education.  The  courses  will  be  open  to 
both  men  and  women. 

Professor  Gonzalez  Lodge  represented  the  College  on  the  American 
Philological  Association's  commission  on  the  standardization  of  college 
entrance  requirements  in  Latin,  which  met  for  organization  at  Cleveland. 

The  department  of  mathematics  has  issued  for  free  distribution  a 
study  by  Professor  David  Eugene  Smith  of  the  invention  of  decimal 
fractions,  illustrated  by  facsimiles,  never  before  printed,  of  the 
earliest  uses. 

The  department  of  fine  arts  provided  a  course  of  public  lectures 
by  Professor  A.  H.  Munsell  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School, 
on  the  scientific  study  of  color  and  the  color  sense  with  methods  for 
measuring,  recording  and  memorizing  color;  and  the  use  of  measured 
colors  in  educational,  initiative  and  decorative  schemes. — Professor 
Arthur  Wesley  Dow  will  remove  his  Ipswich  Summer  School  of  Art 
to  Teachers  College  this  summer,  and  will  be  present  to  give  personal 
attention  to  the  courses.  They  will  be  similar  to  those  formerly  given 
at  Ipswich,  with  the  added  advantage  of  the  work  ofifered  by  the  Col- 
lege in  industrial  and  household  arts,  in  education  and  in  other  matters 
of  interest  to  the  art  teacher.  The  libraries  of  the  University,  the 
textile  collections,  and  Professor  Dow's  own  collection  of  Japanese 
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prints  will  be  available  to  the  student.  There  will  also  be  opportunity 
for  landscape  painting,  and  the  instructor  will  give  class  criticism  and 
illustrated  lectures  upon  art  appreciation. 

The  department  of  music  has  supplemented  its  recent  publications 
advocating  a  revision  of  music  study  in  colleges,  away  from  harmony 
and  composition  toward  appreciation,  and  its  collection  of  songs  suitable 
for  schools,  with  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  place  of  music  in 
education. 

In  view  of  the  wide  discussion  stimulated  by  Professor  Thomas 
D.  Wood's  suggestions  for  reorganizing  the  attitude  of  education 
toward  health,  Teachers  College  has  made  arrangements  to  provide  the 
public  with  his  monograph,  prepared  for  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education,  epitomizing  his  study  of  the  problem  and  his  direc- 
tion of  physical  education  at  Oberlin,  Leland  Stanford  and  Columbia, 
as  tested  by  his  training  of  teachers  of  physical  education  at  Teachers 
College,  and  his  successful  improvement  of  the  health  of  several  thou- 
sand children  in  the  College  schools. 

In  anticipation  of  the  College's  plans  for  building  houses  to  rent 
to  members  of  its  faculty,  the  school  of  household  arts  is  collecting 
specifications  for  houses  of  the  desired  size  and  cost  from  all  educa- 
tional institutions  which  offer  work  in  the  field.  These  will  be  carefully 
studied  in  connection  with  the  architectural  plans,  and  the  houses  will 
be  open  to  student  observation  during  all  stages  of  their  erection,  so 
that  until  the  entire  series  is  completed,  students  will  never  be  without 
opportunity  for  practical  study  of  house  planning  and  construction. 
Some  interesting  developments  are  expected  from  the  plan. 

The  department  of  nursing  and  health,  recently  endowed  by  Mrs. 
Helen  Hartley  Jenkins,  has  issued  its  first  announcement.  In  addition 
to  continuing  the  preparation  of  teachers  and  supervisors  for  training 
schools  for  nurses  and  of  general  administrators  for  training  schools 
and  hospitals,  conducted  for  the  past  ten  years  by  the  College  in  co- 
operation with  the  American  Society  of  Superintendents  of  Training 
Schools  for  Nurses,  the  department  now  offers  preparation  for  visiting 
nurses  and  teachers  of  home  hygiene  in  city  and  rural  districts;  for 
nurses,  inspectors  and  teachers  under  Boards  of  Health ;  for  assistants 
to  medical  inspectors  in  public  schools  and  teachers  and  advisers  of 
mothers  in  the  case  of  school  children;  for  supervisors  of  milk  stations 
and  teachers  of  infant  care  and  feeding;  for  welfare  workers  in  shops 
and  factories ;  for  inspectors  of  tenements  and  markets ;  and  for  other 
related  forms  of  social  service.     A  one  year  curriculum  leading  to  a 
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certificate  in  district  nursing  and  health  protection  is  offered  to  gradu- 
ates of  approved  training  schools  for  nurses  or  to  students  who  have 
had  two  years  of  college  work. 

An  evening  course  on  "  The  theory  and  practice  of  industrial  edu- 
cation "  has  been  given  by  Dean  Russell,  Professors  Thorndike,  Dow, 
Snedden  and  Woolman,  conferences  being  held  in  addition  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  school  of  industrial  arts. 

The  Speyer  School  has  inaugurated  a  movement  for  a  Manhattan- 
ville  Day  Nursery,  which  will  care  for  children  below  school  age  while 
their  mothers  are  away  at  work,  and  will  also  instruct  mothers  in  the 
physical  care  of  children. 

College  of  Pharmacy 
Professor  George  C.  Diekman  represented  the  College  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Pharmacy  Council  of  New  York  State  held  at  Albany  in  Janu- 
ary. The  Council  decided  that  it  was  not  advisable,  at  least  for  the 
present,  to  increase  the  entrance  requirements  for  schools  of  pharmacy 
in  the  State  beyond  the  existing  requirement  of  the  completion  of  one 
year  of  high  school  work.  It  was  also  decided  not  to  require  any 
school  attendance  as  a  preliminary  to  the  examination  for  license  as 
druggist. 

Department  of  Bacteriology 

During  this  year  more  routine  instruction  has  been  offered  and 
given  in  this  department  than  ever  before.  Professor  Wadsworth  having 
given  a  new  course  to  graduates  in  medicine  in  a  series  of  lectures  and 
demonstrations  on  bacteriology  in  its  relation  to  experimental  medicine. 
The  first  summer  course  in  bacteriology  which  has  been  offered  by  the 
department  will  be  given  by  Professor  Wadsworth  in  connection  with 
the  summer  session  work. 

In  research  work  the  staff  has  been  active.  Professor  Hiss,  aided 
by  Miss  Tiffany  and  Dr.  Humphreys,  has  continued  his  studies  on  the 
action  of  leucocyte  and  tissue  extracts  in  the  cure  of  infectious  diseases 
in  animals.  And  in  connection  with  this  work  large  amounts  of  leuco- 
cyte extract  have  been  distributed  to  private  physicians  and  hospitals 
in  an  endeavor  to  fully  determine  its  value  as  a  therapeutic  agent  in 
infections  in  man.  Professor  Wadsworth  is  just  bringing  to  comple- 
tion an  experimental  study  of  organizing  pneumonia,  and  a  study  of 
the  effect  of  an  artificial  elevation  of  body  temperature  on  pneumo- 
coccus  infection  in  normal  and  immunized  animals.    These  studies  are 
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being  continued  to  determine  their  bearing  on  the  broader  problem  of 
the  causes  of  the  crisis  in  pneumonia  in  man.  Dr.  Zinsser  has  just 
finished  a  very  complete  study  of  the  bactericidal  action  of  leucocyte 
extracts,  and  has  also  given  much  time  to  certain  problems  in  immunity 
in  connection  with  inoculable  tumors  in  rats. 

It  is  noted  with  regret  that  the  department  will  lose  the  valuable 
services  of  Dr.  Hans  Zinsser,  instructor  in  bacteriology,  who  has  been 
called  to  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  to  fill  the  chair  of  associate 
professor  of  bacteriology. 

Department  of  Botany 

The  arrangement  of  the  courses  last  year  upon  the  half-year  plan 
has  proven  to  be  of  great  advantage,  and  the  work  has  been  presented 
during  the  session  just  closed  much  more  satisfactorily  than  heretofore. 
In  several  instances  students  have  begun  work  in  the  second  semester 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  compelled  to  await  the  opening  of  the 
fall  session.  In  Botany  2,  however,  owing  to  the  limited  number  of 
subjects  open  to  students  entering  the  College  in  February,  this  adjust- 
ment has  resulted  in  increasing  the  class  beyond  the  accommodations 
of  the  laboratory,  necessitating  the  division  of  the  class  into  two  sec- 
tions and  the  provision  for  laboratory  work  on  four  afternoons  in- 
stead of  two. 

The  enlargement  of  the  teaching  collections,  the  securing  of  critical 
stages  in  the  development  of  plants,  and  the  preparation  of  biological 
material  has  steadily  progressed  through  the  year,  and  will  necessitate 
the  addition  of  another  case  for  the  reception  of  this  material.  The 
cooperation  of  the  graduate  students  in  this  undertaking  is  acknowl- 
edged with  satisfaction  and  it  has  been  of  material  benefit  in  con- 
tributing to  the  success  of  the  work. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Darling,  instructor  in  botany,  has  nearly  completed  his 
manuscript  on  the  higher  plants  of  this  vicinity.  This  much  needed 
work  will  be  utilized  in  connection  with  the  field  work  next  year.    Mr. 

B.  O.  Dodge,  assistant  in  botany,  is  investigating  the  motile  organs 
of  the  lower  plants  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  his  doctor's 
dissertation.  Mr.  R.  C.  Benedict,  fellow  in  botany,  has  published  a 
paper  on  hybrid  ferns,  and  his  thesis  on  the  Vittarieae  is  well  under 
way.  Miss  C.  A.  Basch's  work  on  the  local  moss  flora,  completed  this 
semester,  will  be  used  in  connection  with  the  work  in  Botany  115.    Miss 

C.  K.  Hicks  has  in  manuscript  her  studies  on  the  structure  of  the  stem 
of  Dirca  palustris.     Mr.  C.  A.  Schwarze  has  nearly  completed  his 
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investigations  on  the  relationship  and  distribution  of  the  plant  para- 
sites belonging  to  the  genus  Dimerosporium.  The  revision  of  Profes- 
sor Curtis's  book  on  "The  nature  and  development  of  plants"  will 
appear  in  the  fall.  Mr.  F.  E.  Kern,  instructor  in  Purdue  University, 
has  been  awarded  a  fellowship  in  botany  for  the  next  academic  year. 

Department  of  Chemistry 

The  investigations  now  under  way  in  the  organic  laboratory  include 
studies  in  the  following  field :  Quinazolines,  stilbazols,  aromatic  nitriles, 
benzimidazols,   brucine,  quinolines,  naphthotetrazines,   terpenes,   new 
_        •    L  h     t        groups  of  artificial  dyestuflfs,  synthetic  drugs,  ke- 
tone   condensations,    methyl    iodide    additions    to 
nitrogen  heterocycles,  and  various  problems  in  stereo  chemistry. 

Dr.  Hofifman  was  in  charge  for  about  a  month  of  the  organic  and 
physical  chemistry  at  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute  during  the 
serious  illness  of  Professor  Fay. 

Professor  Bogert  lectured  on  November  8,  1909,  before  the  Men's 
Club  of  the  Hamilton  Grange  Reformed  Church  on  "The  conservation 
of  our  natural  resources,"  and  later  gave  an  address  on  the  same  topic 
before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Rutgers  College,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.J.  On  January  15, 1910,  he  spoke  upon  the  subject  of  "  Chem- 
istry and  conservation "  before  the  New  York  Republican  Club  and 
on  February  28,  on  "  Coal  tar  products  "  before  the  Men's  Club  o.f  the 
St.  Nicholas  Ave.  Presbyterian  Church.  He  has  been  appointed  by  the 
trustees  to  succeed  Dr.  Chandler  as  administrative  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  chemistry  upon  Dr.  Chandler's  retirement  in  June. 

The  experience  of  the  department  of  chemistry  during  the  past  few 
years  has  amply  demonstrated  the  lack  of  competent  teachers  of  chem- 
istry. Our  successful  Ph.D.  candidates  are  usually  placed  before  they 
graduate,  and  the  opportunities  for  a  good  teaching  position  in  this 
field  are  very  bright  indeed. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  very  active  one  in  the  laboratory.  The 
paper  on  silundum,  read  before  the  Electrochemical  Society  in  Octo- 
ber, has  resulted  in  a  wide  interest  being  shown  in  this  product.  Dr. 
Electrochemical  Jouard  has  completed  a  paper  on  the  fixation  of 
Laboratory  nitrogen,  and  Professor  Tucker  and  E.  Schramm 
have  completed  one  on  the  comparison  of  methods  for  the  electrolytic 
deposition  of  iron. 

Subjects  now  under  investigation  include  the  following:  Titanium 
nitride,  the  electrolytic  preparation  of  magnesium,  the  influence  of 
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nitrogen  on  strontium  carbide,  the  electrolytic  production  of  aluminium, 
and  a  study  of  the  sulphate  and  chloride  electrolytes  for  nickel  plating. 

Professor  Tucker  was  recently  elected  vice-chairman  of  the  N.  Y. 
section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  for  the  coming  year. 

Among  new  apparatus  lately  secured  may  be  mentioned  a  Wanner 
optical  pyrometer,  reading  4000°  C,  and  a  General  Electric  vacuum 
furnace. 

M.  C.  Whitaker,  general  superintendent  of  the  Welsbach  Company 
(Gloucester,  N.  J.),  has  been  appointed  to  a  professorship  in  indus- 
trial chemistry.  Mr.  Whitaker  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Industrial  Colorado,  with  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  chemistry,  in 

Chemistry  1897,  having  been  engaged  in  practical  manufactur- 

ing in  charge  of  erecting  and  operating  work  from  1890  to  1894.  From 
1897  to  1898  he  served  as  instructor  in  chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Colorado,  and  from  1898  to  1902  as  tutor  in  chemistry  at  Columbia, 
acting  also  as  private  assistant  to  Professor  Chandler  in  his  patent 
expert  and  consulting  work  from  1899  to  1902.  In  the  latter  year  he 
became  chemist  of  the  Welsbach  Light  Company,  and  he  was  made 
superintendent  of  the  Welsbach  Company  in  1903,  a  position  he  has 
held  ever  since.  During  the  past  two  years  he  has  served  as  special 
lecturer  on  Factory  Organization  and  Management  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology.  In  1899  he  received  the  degree  of  master 
of  science  from  his  alma  mater. 

Department  of  Civil  Engineering 
The  work  of  the  department  of  civil  engineering  has  experienced 
some  interesting  developments  during  the  past  academic  year,  among 
the  most  prominent  of  which  is  the  concentration  of  the  lecture  work 
in  C.E.  53-54  (resistance  of  materials)  into  the  first  session,but  with  the 
laboratory  work  extending  through  the  year  as  heretofore.  The  result 
has  been  highly  satisfactory,  showing  that  daily  lectures  in  such  a 
subject,  securing  a  much  more  complete  continuity  of  thought,  are 
more  effective  than  the  usual  interrupted  program  covering  both 
sessions. 

The  preparation  of  the  graduating  theses  has  in  a  number  of  cases 
been  marked  by  much  more  extended  work  in  the  field  on  such  subjects 
as  building  foundations,  the  construction  of  buildings,  large  works  con- 
nected with  public  water  supplies,  and  other  similar  subjects  where 
such  operations  are  practicable,  than  ever  before.  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  unusual  number  of  great  public  works  in  the  course  of  con- 
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struction  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  within  easy  distance  of  the 
city.  This  particular  treatment  of  theses,  or  of  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, is  the  most  effective  of  all  tests  of  thorough  and  intelligent  work. 

Much  has  also  been  done  in  the  department  during  the  year  in  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  professional  literature.  A  book  on 
"  The  design  of  high  masonry  dams,"  by  Messrs.  C.  E.  Morrison, 
instructor  in  civil  engineering,  and  O.  L.  Brodie,  a  recent  graduate  in 
civil  engineering  and  now  assistant  engineer  on  the  Board  of  Water 
Supply,  has  just  been  published.  This  book  is  a  distinct  addition  to 
professional  literature  on  this  subject,  as  it  includes  the  results  of  the 
most  recent  study  in  the  design  of  the  largest  masonry  dams  yet 
constructed.  The  manuscript  for  a  work  on  the  higher  types  of  bridge 
structures,  such  as  long  span  suspension  bridges,  cantilevers,  and  arch 
ribs,  has  been  nearly  completed  and  is  soon  to  be  published  by  another 
member  of  the  department. 

The  close  affiliation  between  active  affairs  of  the  profession  and  the 
teaching  organization  of  the  modern  engineering  school  has  been 
markedly  illustrated  by  recent  changes  in  the  departmental  force.  At 
the  middle  of  March  Mr.  C.  E.  Morrison,  for  a  number  of  years  in- 
structor in  civil  engineering,  withdrew  to  engage  in  the  active  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  connection  with  an  engineering  firm  of  New 
York  City,  while  Professor  Ira  H.  Woolson  will  withdraw  from  the 
department  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year  to  join  the  engineering 
organization  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  While  these 
changes  must  be  regretted  as  militating  somewhat  against  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  University  work,  they  have  at  least  the  compensating 
feature  of  conclusively  showing  that  engineering  work  at  Columbia 
University  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  profession  at  large. 

Department  of  Classical  Philology 
At  the  meeting  of  the  trustees  in  January  the  existing  departments  of 
Greek  and  Latin  were  united  to  form  a  department  of  classical  philol- 
ogy, and,  upon  the  unanimous  nomination  of  his  colleagues,  Professor 
McCrea  was  appointed  administrative  head,  to  serve  until  June,  1911. 
During  March  and  April  Professor  James  S.  Reid,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  was  in  residence  and  conducted  two  courses, 
one  on  Roman  philosophy,  with  special  reference  to  the  De  Finibns 
of  Cicero,  the  other  on  Greek  stoicism.  His  students  found  his  expo- 
sition most  charming  and  illuminating.  Professor  Reid  also  delivered 
a  series  of  seven  public  lectures  on  Roman  municipalities,  which  will 
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appear  presently  in  book  form  from  the  Cambridge  University  Press. 

Professor  Harry  Thurston  Peck  delivered  the  principal  address, 
by  invitation  of  the  classical  department  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  West 
and  South,  on  the  evening  of  April  29.  His  subject  was  "The  classi- 
cist of  today."  Professor  Peck  also  delivered  the  principal  address 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  classical  instructors  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  Bryn  Mawr,  Swarthmore,  and  Haverford  Col- 
leges, the  subject  being  "  Some  reminiscences  of  a  Latinist." 

The  Macmillan  Company  have  in  press,  and  will  publish  this  spring, 
a  volume  by  Professor  Peck,  entitled  "  A  history  of  classical  philology," 
which  will  differ  from  other  manuals  of  the  sort  in  being  concise,  and 
in  letting  the  personality  of  the  great  scholars  of  the  past  illumine  and 
explain  their  life-work. 

On  April  2,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Classical  Association  of 
New  England,  Professor  McCrea  read  a  paper  on  "  The  main  points 
to  be  stressed  in  preparation  for  the  entrance  examinations  in  Latin." 
He  read  the  same  paper  later,  on  April  23,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Classical  Association  of  the  Atlantic  States. 

On  February  14,  Professor  Knapp  read  a  paper  on  "The  side 
entrances  to  the  stage  of  the  Roman  theater"  before  the  Journal  Club 
of  Bryn  Mawr  College.  On  February  25  he  spoke  four  times  to 
various  Latin  classes  at  Washington  and  Jefferson  College.  On  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  he  lectured  in  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  on 
"  The  Roman  theater,"  before  the  local  society  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America.  On  March  lo-ii  he  lectured  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity on  "  The  originality  of  Latin  literature  "  and  "  Travel  in  ancient 
times  as  seen  in  Plautus  and  Terence."  On  April  30  he  read  a  paper 
on  "  References  to  literature  and  painting  in  Plautus  and  Terence " 
before  the  Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  West  and  South  in 
Chicago.  On  April  23  he  was  reelected  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Classical  Association  of  the  Atlantic  States  and  managing  editor  of  the 
Classical  Weekly,  owned  and  published  by  that  Association.  On  April 
1-2  he  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Classical  Association  of  New 
England,  as  delegate  from  the  Classical  Association  of  the  Atlantic 
States. 

Professor  Egbert's  appointment  as  director  of  extension  teaching 
will  make  it  impossible,  for  a  few  years  at  least,  for  him  to  give  more 
than  one  course  in  Latin,  viz.,  in  elementary  epigraphy.  Dr.  Shear  has 
resigned  his  position  as  instructor,  in  order  to  devote  all  his  time  to 
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archaeological  investigation,  especially  in  connection  with  the  excava- 
tion of  ancient  sites.  He  has  been  appointed  associate  in  classical 
philology.  To  meet  the  situation  thus  created  three  new  appointments 
have  been  made. 

Frank  Gardner  Moore,  head  of  the  department  of  Latin  in  Trinity 
College,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  classical  philology.  Mr. 
Moore  was  graduated  from  Yale  University  in  the  class  of  1886,  was 
Macy  scholar  in  1886-1888,  and  took  his  doctorate  at  Yale  in  1890. 
He  served  as  tutor  in  Latin  at  Yale  from  1888  to  1893.  ^"^  the  latter 
year  he  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  Latin  in  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, where  in  1900  he  was  promoted  to  the  associate  professorship  in 
Latin  and  Roman  archaeology.  In  1908  he  left  Dartmouth  to  become 
professor  in  Latin  in  Trinity  College.  Since  1904  he  has  been  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Philological  Association  and  the  editor  of  the 
annual  volume  of  its  Transactions  and  Proceedings.  In  1904  he  pub- 
lished an  admirable  edition  of  Cicero's  "De  Senectute,"  which  was 
everywhere  characterized  in  classical  journals  as  a  distinct  credit  to 
American  scholarship.  He  has  now  in  the  press  an  edition  of  the 
first  two  books  of  the  "  Historiae  "  of  Tacitus. 

La  Rue  Van  Hook,  preceptor  in  classics  in  Princeton  University, 
has  been  appointed  associate  professor  of  classical  philology  in  Bar- 
nard College.  Mr.  Van  Hook  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1899.  In  1899-1900  he  was  graduate  scholar  and  in 
1900-01  fellow  in  Greek  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  In  1901-02 
he  held  a  travelling  fellowship  and  studied  at  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  at  Athens  and  also  at  the  University  of  Halle.  In 
1902-03  he  was  acting  professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado. In  1903-04  he  was  fellow  in  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  he  took  his  doctorate  there  in  1904.  In  1904-05  he  was 
instructor  in  Greek  at  the  Bradley  Institute,  Peoria,  Illinois.  From 
1905  to  1910  he  was  preceptor  at  Princeton  with  the  rank  of  assistant 
professor.  He  has  been  a  contributor  to  the  Berliner  Philologische 
Wochenschrift,  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philological  Asso- 
ciation and  Classical  Philology. 

Dean  Putnam  Lockwood,  instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek  at  Harvard 
University,  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  in  classical  phi- 
lology. Mr.  Lockwood  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1903,  and  he 
took  his  doctorate  there  in  1907.  In  1905-06,  as  non-resident  fellow 
of  Harvard  University,  he  studied  in  Munich  and  Rome.  He  spent 
the  years   1907-09  at  the  American  School  of  Classical   Studies  in 
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Rome,  first  as  a  non-resident  fellow  of  Harvard  University,  and  later 
as  Carnegie  fellow.  He  has  an  important  article  in  the  volume  of 
Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology  for  1910. 

The  archaeological  collections  of  the  department  of  classical  phi- 
lology have  been  enriched  during  the  present  year  by  some  unusually 
interesting  specimens,  including  implements  and  weapons  of  stone  of 
the  pre-dynastic  period  in  Egypt,  stone-age  weapons  from  the  vicinity 
of  Rome  (with  a  small  group  of  Indian  stone  implements  from  the 
eastern,  middle  and  southern  States,  showing  how  primitive  man 
follows  the  same  methods  of  procedure  in  his  earliest  stage  of  culture 
throughout  the  world),  early  figurines  in  clay  and  stone  of  the  Myce- 
nean  Age  in  the  Greek  islands,  an  interesting  group  of  bronze  fibula, 
or  safety-pins,  dating  from  the  ninth  century  before  Christ  to  the 
historical  period  of  Italy,  and  many  representative  Roman  clay  lamps 
with  designs  in  relief  and  makers'  stamps.  Of  great  interest  and 
rarity  are  two  ancient  Roman  children's  clay  savings-banks,  with  reliefs 
representing  Mercury,  the  god  of  gain,  standing  within  a  shrine,  and 
a  beautiful  bronze  strainer  of  the  first  century  of  our  era.  Gifts 
have  been  received  from  Mr.  R.  H.  Hiller  and  Mr.  L.  G.  Lyon, 
students  in  the  department.  Professor  Olcott,  with  the  kind  assistance 
of  Miss  E.  W.  Helmrich  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Poteat,  is  engaged  in 
classifying  and  cataloguing  the  collections,  as  well  as  several  thousand 
photographs. 

Departments  of  Economics  and  Social  Science 
The  rooms  for  the  departments  of  economics  and  social  science  to 
be  provided  in  Kent  Hall  promise  to  be  very  imposing.  There  is  to  be 
a  large  reading  room  for  economics,  and  an  almost  equally  large 
departmental  room  with  smaller  offices.  There  will  also  be  a  large 
reading  room  for  sociology  and  a  large  reading  room  for  social 
economy,  each  flanked  with  smaller  offices.  Finally,  there  is  to  be  a 
spacious  statistical  laboratory  fitted  up  in  the  most  approved  style, 
together  with  an  office  for  the  director.  The  reading  rooms  will  be 
supplied  with  the  current  numbers  of  all  the  important  periodicals  in 
the  respective  subjects,  and  it  is  hoped  to  give  both  them  and  the 
departmental  rooms  a  homelike  and  cheerful  aspect,  which  will  make 
them  attractive  to  the  students.  For  the  first  time  in  their  history  the 
departments  of  economics  and  social  science  will  be  adequately  and 
admirably  housed. 

It  is  significant  to  observe  that  in  the  detailed  list  of  doctoral  dis- 
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sertations  in  eeonomics  in  progress  in  American  universities  and  col- 
leges January  i,  1910,  published  in  the  Economic  Bulletin  of  March, 
1 910,  we  find  Columbia  University  credited  with  forty-three,  whereas 
the  other  universities  are  credited  with  the  following  numbers:  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  27,  University  of  Wisconsin  22,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity 21,  Johns  Hopkins  University  16,  Cornell  University  12,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  8,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University  5,  University  of 
Pennsylvania  3,  and  Ohio  State  University  2.  The  number  of 
students  in  economics  and  social  science  at  Columbia  as  compared 
with  the  other  American  universities  shows  a  still  greater  dispropor- 
tion than  is  represented  by  this  list,  as  Columbia  during  the  past  year 
has  had  about  as  many  graduate  students  in  these  subjects  as  Harvard, 
Yale,  Princeton,  Cornell,  Johns  Hopkins  and  Wisconsin  combined. 

Among  the  new  numbers  in  the  Studies  in  History,  Economics  and 
Public  Law  published  in  the  spring  of  1910  are  the  following:  "Re- 
construction in  Texas "  by  Charles  William  Ramsdell ;  "  The  transi- 
tion in  Virginia  from  Colony  to  Commonwealth  "  by  Charles  Ramsdell 
Lingley ;  "  Standards  of  reasonableness  in  local  freight  discrimina- 
tions "  by  John  Maurice  Clark ;  "  Legal  development  in  Colonial 
Massachusetts"  by  Charles  J.  Hilkey;  "  Organismic  theories  of  the 
state  "  by  Francis  W.  Coker ;  "  The  making  of  the  Balkan  States  "  by 
William  Smith  Murray.  The  total  number  of  monographs  in  the 
Series  is  now  one  hundred  and  two. 

The  Committee  on  Employers'  Liability,  of  which  Professor  Seager 
is  a  member,  has  made  its  first  report  in  an  imposing  and  well  printed 
public  document,  and  has  prepared  a  bill  for  submission  to  the  legisla- 
ture. In  the  series  of  articles  on  the  rise  in  prices  that  have  appeared 
in  The  Independent,  three  were  from  the  pen  of  Columbia  professors : 
Professors  Clark,  Giddings  and  Seligman. 

There  has  been  this  year  such  an  unusual  demand  for  positions  in 
economics  and  sociology,  that  practically  all  of  the  students  who  took 
a  degree  this  spring  have  already  been  placed  and  it  has  become  im- 
possible for  the  department  to  fill  all  the  calls  that  have  been  made. 

In  the  Uniform  State  Legislation  convention  held  in  Washington, 
in  February,  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  Governors,  Professor 
Seligman  read  a  paper  on  "  The  need  of  uniformity  in  taxation."  At 
the  request  of  Senator  Davenport  of  New  York,  five  hundred  copies 
of  the  advance  sheets  of  Professor  Seligman's  article  on  the  Income 
Tax  appearing  in  the  June  Political  Science  Quarterly  were  distributed 
among  the  members  of  the  New  York  legislature  and  the  newspapers 
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of  New  York  State.  Professor  Seligman  addressed  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  in  favor  of  the  constitutional  amendment  in 
April. 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Political  Science  was 
devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  cost  of  living.  Notwithstanding  the 
very  inclement  weather,  there  was  a  large  attendance  at  both  the 
afternoon  and  evening  sessions,  and  a  pleasant  informal  dinner  was 
held  at  the  Faculty  Club.  The  Academy  has  made  great  strides  during 
the  past  year,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  to  issue  special 
publications  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Mussey.  Plans  are 
being  formulated  for  an  important  national  meeting  in  the  autumn, 
which  is  to  discuss  the  reform  of  our  banking  system. 

Professor  Clark  will  be  away  on  leave  of  absence  during  the  com- 
ing year.  The  summer  courses  in  economics  will  be  given  by  Professor 
Davis  R.  Dewey,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
Professor  Mussey. 

The  summer  session  courses  in  sociology  will  this  year  be  given  by 
Professor  Giddings.  Mr.  F.  S.  Chapin  has  been  appointed  assistant 
in  sociology  for  the  summer  session.  In  Teachers  College  Professor 
Henry  Suzzallo  has  been  giving  a  very  successful  new  half-year  course 
on  Educational  Sociology.  Professor  Devine  will  be  absent  on  leave 
during  the  first  semester  of  1910-11. 

Doctoral  dissertations  on  sociology  published  this  year  were :  "  The 
social  work  of  the  Salvation  Army  "  by  Edwin  G.  Lamb ;  "  The  public 
domain  and  democracy  "  by  Robert  T.  Hill ;  "  Social  and  mental  traits 
of  the  negro  "  by  H.  W.  Odum.  Dr.  Odum's  essay  won  for  him  the 
Grant  Squires  Prize — the  award  of  which  is  deemed  to  be  "  a  recog- 
nition of  scientific  ability  and  achievement." 

Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 
Walter  Irvine  Slichter,  the  new  professor  of  electrical  engineering 
appointed  at  the  May  meeting  of  the  trustees,  was  born  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  in  1873,  but  he  received  his  early  education  in  the  New  York 
public  schools  and  the  City  College.  In  1892  he  entered  the  School 
of  Mines,  graduating  in  1896  with  the  degree  of  electrical  engineer. 
After  graduation  Professor  Slichter  entered  the  student  course  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  and  after  one  year  in  the  shops  and  testing 
department,  he  was  assigned  to  the  office  of  Dr.  C.  P.  Steinmetz,  with 
whom  he  began  working  on  the  design  and  development  of  all  types 
of  alternating  current  apparatus.     Professor  Slichter  was  soon  placed 
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in  charge  of  the  building  and  equipping  of  the  experimental  three 
phase  railway  of  the  Company,  and  later  on,  becoming  interested  in 
the  development  of  the  single  phase  railway  motor,  he  was  assigned 
the  work  of  developing  the  single  phase  railway  system.  As  a  result 
of  Professor  Slichter's  work  on  the  railway  systems,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  railway  department,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  study 
of  the  economic  side  of  the  development  of  alternating  current  railway 
systems,  and  in  the  preparation  of  comparative  estimates  of  costs  of 
installation  and  operation  of  the  A.  C.  and  D.  C.  systems.  He  also 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  recommendations,  for  the  electrification 
of  large  steam  and  interurban  railroads.  The  preparation  of  the  pro- 
posal of  the  electrification  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  at  the 
Cascade  Tunnel  and  the  development  of  the  apparatus  were  largely 
Professor  Slichter's  work.  He  also  helped  in  the  development  of  the 
apparatus  for  the  high  voltage  direct  current  railway  systems,  and  he 
had  charge  of  equipping  one  of  the  first  roads  to  use  this  system. 
In  1909  Professor  Slichter  became  technical  assistant  to  Mr.  E.  W. 
Rice,  vice-president  and  chief  engineer  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany. He  was  also  appointed  a  member  of  the  Consulting  Engineers' 
Department  of  the  company. 

Professor  Slichter  is  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers  and  an  associate  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  has  contributed  papers  to  the  Transactions 
of  both  societies.  As  president  of  the  former  General  Electric  Engi- 
neering Society,  he  was  instrumental  in  transforming  it  into  the 
Schenectady  Chapter  of  the  A.  I.  E.  E.,  of  which  he  is  still  a  vice- 
president.  He  was  also  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Society  of 
Engineers  of  Eastern  New  York  and  has  held  the  position  of  treas- 
urer of  that  Society  since  its  formation. 

Department  of  English 
The  membership  of  the  department  will  be  enlarged  next  year  by 
the  addition  of  Professor  George  P.  Krapp  and  Dr.  Ernest  H.  Wright. 
Professor  Krapp,  who  has  been  appointed  professor  of  the  English 
language,  was  formerly  connected  with  the  department  for  eleven 
years;  during  the  past  two  years  he  has  been  head  of  the  department 
of  English  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  Dr.  Wright,  who  has  been 
appointed  instructor  in  the  department,  holds  the  A.B.  and  Ph.D. 
degrees  from  Columbia,  and  during  the  present  year  has  been  abroad  as 
travelling  fellow.     He  will  be  concerned  chiefly  with  graduate  work. 
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The  following  promotions  to  associate  and  assistant  professors  were 
made  in  the  department:  Associate  professor:  Grace  A.  Hubbard, 
William  W.  Lawrence,  John  Erskine,  Clyde  Furst.  Assistant  pro- 
fessors: Algernon  de  V.  Tassin,  Harry  M.  Ayres,  Virginia  C. 
Gildersleeve. 

The  graduate  courses  in  the  department  have  been  greatly  crowded 
during  the  past  year;  but  some  relief  is  looked  for  next  year  through 
additional  instruction,  A  number  of  courses  which  have  hitherto  been 
given  only  occasionally  will  henceforth  be  ofifered  regularly,  and  the 
department  will  give  several  more  graduate  courses  than  it  has  given 
in  any  preceding  year. 

Thirty-seven  persons,  taking  major  subjects  in  the  department,  will 
receive  the  master's  degree  at  this  Commencement,  and  there  will  prob- 
ably be  a  number  of  additional  candidates  in  October.  The  depart- 
ment has  elected  a  committee  to  take  entire  direction  of  the  candi- 
dates for  the  A.M.  degree :  Professor  Ayres,  chairman.  Professor 
Gildersleeve  and  Dr.  Wright.  This  committee  will  have  supervision 
of  the  preliminary  examination  of  master's  candidates  and  of  the 
master's  theses;  they  will  also  hold  regular  hours  for  consultation  on 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  A.M.  degree.  The  instruction  now  given 
to  candidates  for  the  A.M.  degree  is  in  a  considerable  measure  through 
lecture  courses.  It  is  expected  that  this  new  committee  will  be  able 
to  give  more  personal  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  students  than  has 
been  possible  in  the  past. 

At  the  April  meeting  of  the  trustees  it  was  voted  to  unite  the 
departments  of  English  and  comparative  literature.  The  work  in 
comparative  literature  will  be  continued  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  department,  and  the  Columbia  Studies  in  Comparative 
Literature  will  also  be  continued.  It  will  be  possible  for  a  student  to 
take  a  major  or  minor  in  comparative  literature,  as  formerly. 

The  courses  in  English  during  the  coming  summer  session  will  be 
given  by  Professors  Trent,  Ayres,  and  Erskine  of  the  department,  and 
by  Professors  Charles  S.  Baldwin  of  Yale,  and  Will  D.  Howe  of  the 
University  of  Indiana,  both  of  whom  have  given  courses  in  the 
summer  session  in  preceding  years. 

Among  the  volumes  that  will  shortly  appear  among  the  Columbia 
Studies  in  English  are  "  Tragi-comedy  in  the  English  drama"  by 
Frank  H.  Ristine ;  "  The  Middle  English  penitential  lyric  "  by  Frank 
H.  Patterson ;  "  John  Dennis  as  a  critic "  by  Harry  G.  Paul ;  "  The 
soliloquy  in  the  English  drama  "  by  M.  LeRoy  Arnold ;  "  The  political 
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prophesy  with  special  reference  to  its  appearance  in  England "  by 
Rupert  Taylor ;  "  The  English  novel  in  the  seventeenth  century "  by 
Charlotte  E.  Morgan ;  "  The  exemplum  in  Middle  English  "  by  Joseph 
Mosher;  an  edition  of  "The  young  admiral"  by  A.  H.  Nason; 
"  Hector  W.  J.  Crevecoeur  "  by  Julia  P.  Mitchell. 

The  Committee  on  the  George  Rice  Carpenter  Memorial  Library 
v^ishes  to  acknowledge  subscriptions  and  gifts,  in  addition  to  those 
printed  in  the  December,  1909,  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  from  the 
following  persons :  Rachel  Bergamini,  William  H.  Carpenter,  Ginn  and 
Company,  Robert  Herrick,  Daniel  G.  Munson,  Charles  A.  Nelson, 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  Benjamin  O.  Satter white,  Henry  Holt,  George 
S.  Hellman,  and  William  E.  C.  Leonard. 

Professor  Brander  Matthews  lectured  on  "  Americanisms  "  before 
the  Women's  Club  of  Worcester  on  January  12,  on  the  "Drama"  m 
the  Yale  University  extension  course  at  New  Haven  on  January  26, 
on  "  Moliere  "  before  the  Authors  Club  in  New  York  on  February  3, 
and  on  "  English  orthography,  what  it  is  and  what  it  ought  to  be " 
before  the  Middlesex  Women's  Club  of  Lowell  on  March  28,  before 
the  Graduates  Club  of  Teachers  College  on  April  13,  and  before  the 
Stuyvesant  High  School  on  May  2. 

Department  of  Geology 

The  New  York  State  Museum  has  recently  issued  Bulletin  138  of 
its  series,  upon  the  "  Geology  of  the  Elizabethtown  and  Port  Henry 
quadrangles,"  by  James  F.  Kemp  and  Rudolf  Ruedemann.  The  area 
described  lies  in  the  eastern  Adirondacks  and  extends  back  about  twenty 
miles  on  the  average  from  Lake  Champlain.  Along  the  border  of 
the  lake  is  a  fringe  of  sedimentary  strata  which  are  discussed  by  Dr. 
Ruedemann  in  the  twenty  pages  which  he  contributes  to  the  Bulletin. 
The  remaining  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  contain  the  results  of 
Professor  Kemp's  work  in  the  region,  extending  over  the  past  fifteen 
years.  The  report  is  generously  illustrated  and  contains  many  points 
of  interest  upon  the  geology  of  the  most  ancient  rocks,  iron  ores,  and 
other  useful  minerals. 

The  first  volume  of  a  text-book  on  paleontology  by  Professor  A. 
W.  Grabau  and  Professor  H.  W.  Shimer  (Ph.D.  '07),  now  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  has  appeared  under  the  title  of 
"  Index  fossils."  It  contains  plates  and  figures,  giving  a  picture  of 
each  fossil  described.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  authors  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  geologists  and  engineers  a  work  in  which  is  a  summary  of 
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those  fossils  which  are  used  in  the  identification  of  strata.  Analytical 
keys  are  freely  distributed  throughout  the  pages  and  a  very  valuable 
mass  of  material  is  made  available  which  would  otherwise  be  scattered 
through  many  not  easily  accessible  reports.  The  second  volume  will 
shortly  appear. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Caswell  has  presented  to  the  department  the  micro- 
scope and  between  four  and  five  hundred  thin  sections  of  rocks  left 
by  her  husband,  who  was  College  '65  and  one  of  the  pioneer  petrog- 
raphers  of  this  country.  Mr.  Caswell  wrote  a  valuable  report  on  the 
microscopic  petrography  of  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota,  which  was 
published  in  1880.  The  beautifully  drawn  originals  of  his  colored 
plates  are  now  framed  and  placed  on  the  walls  of  the  geological  labora- 
tory, where  with  the  microscopic  apparatus  and  some  other  gifts  from 
Mrs.  Caswell,  they  will  form  a  memorial  of  her  husband. 

The  field  session  of  the  department  will  be  held  this  year  in  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  with  headquarters  in  or  near  Bethlehem.  The  Allen- 
town  quadrangle  will  be  covered.  Later  on  in  August,  both  Professors 
Kemp  and  Grabau  plan  to  attend  the  International  Congress  of  Geolo- 
gists in  Stockholm  the  third  week  in  August.  Professor  Kemp  will 
be  one  of  the  official  delegates  from  the  Geological  Society  of  America 
and  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Dr.  Berkey  has  in  press  with  the  State  Geologist  a  bulletin  upon 
the  additions  to  our  geological  knowledge  which  have  been  made  by 
the  explorations  and  excavations  for  the  new  Catskill  Aqueduct.  It 
will  also  be  an  interesting  account  of  the  aid  given  by  geology  to  a 
great  engineering  enterprise. 

Paul  Billingsley,  '08  College,  and  for  two  years  past  graduate 
student  in  geology,  has  become  a  member  of  the  geological  staff  of 
the  Anaconda  Copper  Co.  at  Butte,  Mont.  Walter  L.  Barrows,  who 
takes  his  degree  of  A.M.  this  June,  after  two  years  of  graduate  study, 
has  been  appointed  instructor  in  geology  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Department  of  Germanic  Languages 
The  only  stated  meetings  of  the  department  are  the  monthly  sessions 
of  the  Germanic  Journal  Club,  and  these  have  been  interesting  and  well 
attended.  At  one  of  these  meetings,  to  which  the  members  of  the 
entire  division  were  invited,  Professor  Jespersen,  of  the  University  of 
Copenhagen,  spoke  on  "  Some  questions  of  meter." 

A  special  Kommers  was  given  by  the  Deutscher  Verein  in  honor 
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of  Professor  Carl  Runge  of  the  University  of  Gottingen  and  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  professor  at  Columbia  for  the  first  half  of  the  present  academic 
year.  A  feature  of  the  Kommers  was  a  most  felicitous  address  by 
President  Butler.  Members  of  the  department  who  have  addressed 
the  Verein  at  its  regular  meetings  are  Professor  Tombo,  Mr.  Heuser 
and  Mr.  Schulze.  At  its  first  meeting  in  April,  Mr.  Wilhelm  Schmidt- 
bonn  of  the  Deutsches  Theater,  Berlin,  entertained  the  Verein  with  a 
number  of  readings  and  recitations  from  classic  dramas  as  well  as 
from  his  own  dramatic  writings.  Mr.  Schmidtbonn  also  spoke  twice 
in  Earl  Hall. 

Both  in  the  approaching  summer  session  and  in  the  work  of  exten- 
sion teaching  for  next  year,  the  department  has  been  called  upon  con- 
siderably to  expand  its  program.  Professor  Remy's  course  on  Middle 
High  German  and  Mr.  Heuser's  on  Grillparzer  appear  for  the  first 
time  in  the  summer  session  announcement.  In  the  extension  depart- 
ment a  much  needed  duplication  of  the  elementary  courses  A  and  B 
is  planned,  Dr.  Braun  will  give  E11-12,  advanced  work  in  conversation 
and  composition,  for  the  first  time,  and  German  A  and  B  are  to  be 
given  in  Newark  by  Mr.  Schulze. 

In  Barnard  College  the  classes  in  the  advanced  electives  in  German 
have  grown  so  large  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  add  to  the  program 
two  new  advanced  courses,  one  on  the  life  and  works  of  Goethe  and 
the  other  on  Schiller.  Dr.  Haskell  has  charge  of  these  courses,  which 
will  alternate.  The  department  is  again  indebted  to  the  Deutscher  Kreis 
for  the  gift  of  a  number  of  handsomely  bound  sets  of  the  classics,  about 
forty  volumes  in  all. 

Professor  Carpenter  was  a  delegate  to  the  eleventh  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  American  Universities  held  on  January  4  and  5 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. — Professor  Bagster- 
Collins  read  a  paper  on  "  Cooperation  in  modern  language  teaching " 
before  the  Modern  Language  Section  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Teachers 
Association,  which  met  at  Teachers  College  during  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion.— Professor  Tombo  has  delivered  lectures  and  addresses  before 
the  State  Normal  College,  Albany,  N.  Y,,  The  English  Women's  Gradu- 
ate Club  of  Columbia  University,  Morningside  College,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  the  German  Presbyterian  Theological  School  of  the  Northwest, 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  the  University  of  Michigan,  Oberlin  College,  the 
Goethe-Schiller  Society,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  State  Normal  School, 
Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  the  Lafayette  High  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  Ger- 
man Literary  Society,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Colored  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
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New  York  City.  He  has  also  delivered  several  lectures  under  the 
auspices  of  the  City  Board  of  Education,  and  during  March  and  April 
delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  German  literature  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  the  Brooklyn  Acad- 
emy of  Music. — Professor  Remy  has  just  concluded  a  course  of  six 
lectures  at  Dover,  N.  J.,  on  Germanic  Sagas. — Dr.  Braun  was  the  faculty 
representative  for  Columbia  and  Barnard  at  the  quadrennial  conven- 
tion of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement,  which  was  held  at  Rochester 
from  December  28  to  January  i.  On  April  20  he  delivered  an  illus- 
trated public  lecture  under  the  auspices  of  the  Deutscher  Kreis  of 
Barnard  College  on  "  Nuremberg  and  the  art  of  Albrecht  Diirer." — 
Mr.  Heuser  lectured  for  the  Board  of  Education  on  "  Schiller." — Mr. 
Bechert  addressed  the  Verein  Deutscher  LeJirer  von  New  York  und 
Umgegend  on  March  5,  his  topic  being  "  Goethe  und  die  deutsche 
Sprache." — Dr.  Richard  has  delivered  a  number  of  lectures  and  ad- 
dresses on  various  historical  and  economic  subjects  in  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Chicago  and  other  centers. 

Professor  Tombo  will  be  away  on  sabbatical  leave  during  the  first 
half-year  of  1910-11.  He  expects  to  devote  the  main  portion  of  the 
time  to  study  and  writing  in  Germany. 

Several  lectures  have  been  delivered  at  the  University  during  the 
second  half-year  under  the  auspices  of  the  department  and  the  Ger- 
manistic  Society,  respectively,  including  two  by  Professor  Rudolf 
Lehmann  of  the  Posen  Academy,  one  on  "  Naturalismus  und  Idealstil," 
and  the  other  on  "  Dramendichtung  und  Biihne." 

Departments  of  History  and  Public  Law 
Since  Kent  Hall  will  be  ready  for  occupation  by  the  opening  of 
the  next  academic  year,  the  members  of  the  department  who  carry 
work  under  the  faculty  of  political  science  are  making  arrangements 
for  their  new  quarters.  They  will  occupy  the  fourth  floor  together 
with  the  department  of  social  science.  The  top  floor  of  Hamilton  Hall 
will  consequently  be  remodeled  to  suit  the  enlarged  needs  of  College 
history  instruction.  Dr.  Hayes  is  directing  the  changes,  which  will 
mainly  be  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  new  and  adequate  laboratory 
for  the  work  in  modern  history. 

Professor  Sloane  is  at  present  engaged  in  putting  through  the  press 
the  enlarged  and  revised  edition  of  his  "  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte"; 
the  work  is  scheduled  to  appear  in  the  autumn. — Professor  Robinson 
read  a  paper  on  "  The  significance  of  history  in  industrial  education  " 
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before  the  Superintendents  Section  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation held  at  Indianapolis,  March  2. — Professor  Shotwell  is  giving 
a  course  of  ten  lectures  this  spring  before  the  graduating  class  at  the 
West  Point  Military  Academy  on  medieval  and  modern  history. — 
Professor  Shepherd  has  been  appointed  principal  secretary  of  the 
delegation  of  the  United  States  to  the  Fourth  Pan-American  Con- 
ference at  Buenos  Ayres.  He  was  also  recently  elected  a  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Spanish  Royal  Academy  of  History. 

Professor  Botsford,  who  is  spending  a  year  abroad,  left  Italy, 
where  he  has  been  studying  archaeology  since  last  August,  for  Munich 
and  Paris  in  April.  He  will  return  in  August. — Dr.  Hayes  has  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  assistant  professor  of  history,  with  a  seat  in 
the  faculty  of  Columbia  College. — Mr.  Huth,  who  carried  the  work 
of  Professor  Botsford  during  this  academic  year  at  Barnard  and  under 
the  faculty  of  political  science,  has  accepted  a  call  to  Chicago  Univer- 
sity, where  he  will  take  charge  of  the  work  in  Greek  and  Roman  history^ 
— Dr.  Robert  L.  Schuyler,  at  present  instructor  in  history  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity, has  been  appointed  lecturer  in  history  for  the  year  1910-11,. 
He  will  give  the  undergraduate  American  history  for  Professor  Dun- 
ning during  his  absence  on  leave  for  one  semester,  and  will  also  carry 
two  sections  in  History  A. — Miss  Juliet  S.  Points,  assistant  in  history 
at  Barnard,  has  been  elected  to  the  traveling  fellowship  endowed  by  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  of  America.  She  will  spend  the  next 
two  years  abroad,  studying  the  social  and  economic  conditions  in 
France  and  Germany. 

George  Walter  Prothero,  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review  and  co- 
editor  of  the  Cambridge  Modern  History,  delivered  a  lecture  on 
Napoleon  III  in  January. 

Department  of  Laryngology 

In  addition  to  the  usual  course  of  lectures  by  Professor  Simpson, 
and  the  section  teaching  by  Doctors  Thurber  and  Frothingham,  the 
third  and  fourth  year  students  have  been  offered  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  Dr.  Frothingham  during  the  hour  preceding  the  lecture  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  and  having  demonstrated  various  clinical 
cases. 

The  usefulness  of  the  department  at  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  has 
been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  acquisition,  from  the  board  of  managers, 
of  a  complete  outfit  of  operating  instruments  for  the  nose  and  throat 
and  a  set  of  instruments  for  the  direct  examination  of  the  larynx, 
trachea  and  bronchi,  as  well  as  a  cabinet  for  the  keeping  of  the  same. 
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Department  of  Mathematics 
The  department  of  mathematics  has  secured  for  its  mathematical 
museum  and  laboratory  a  calculating  machine  of  the  latest  and  most 
improved  type.  The  machine  was  manufactured  by  Hans  W.  Egli  of 
Zurich,  Switzerland.  The  department  has  ordered  also  an  integraph, 
or  integrating  machine,  of  the  most  approved  form  from  the  mathe- 
matical-mechanical institute  of  G.  Coradi  in  Zurich. 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  department  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
appointment  of  two  new  professors,  Professor  William  Benjamin  Fite 
of  Cornell  University,  and  Professor  Herbert  Edwin  Hawkes  of  Yale 
University,  Professor  Fite  was  graduated  at  Cornell  in  1892.  He  then 
was  instructor  in  mathematics  at  the  Michigan  Military  Academy  until 
1898.  After  graduate  study  in  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  at  Cornell,  he  received  his  doctorate  at  the  latter  institution 
in  1901.  Since  then  he  has  been  successively  instructor  and  assistant 
professor  at  Cornell  University.  Professor  Hawkes  prepared  for 
college  at  Williston  Seminary,  and  graduated  from  Yale  College  in 
1896.  In  1897  he  was  appointed  instructor  of  mathematics  in  that 
institution,  and  in  1903  was  promoted  to  an  assistant  professorship. 
All  of  Professor  Hawkes's  professional  study  and  work  has  been  done 
at  Yale,  with  the  exception  of  a  year  spent  in  study  in  Germany.  He 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  from  Yale  in  1900.  His 
principal  mathematical  activities  have  been  along  algebraic  and  arith- 
tnetic  lines.  He  has  been  actively  interested  in  the  educational  and 
administrative  policies  of  Yale  College,  particularly  those  that  concern 
the  earlier  years  of  the  course,  and  has  served  on  many  committees, 
both  local  and  national. 

Dr.  Edward  Kasner  has  been  promoted  to  a  full  professorship,  in 
recognition  of  his  important  scientific  contributions  in  the  field  of 
advanced  mathematics.  Professor  Kasner,  who  has  for  some  time 
been  associate  editor  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Mathe- 
matical Society,  has  recently  become  associate  editor  of  the  Revue 
semestrielle  des  publications  mathematiques.  At  recent  meetings  of 
the  American  Mathematical  Society  he  presented  the  following  papers : 
"  The  motion  of  particles  starting  from  rest,"  "  Isothermal  nets  of 
curves,"  "  Natural  families  and  the  theorem  of  Thomson  and  Tait." 

The  New  York  State  Educational  Department  has  appointed  Pro- 
fessor Fiske  to  serve  as  examiner  in  mathematics  in  connection  with 
the  Regents'  examinations  of  1910.  He  has  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  instruction  of  the  faculty  of  pure  science  and  thereby 
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becomes  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  University  Council. 
Professor  Keyser  has  been  appointed  administrative  head  of  the 
department  of  mathematics  for  a  period  of  three  years  beginning  July 
first,  1910.  He  is  at  present  abroad,  having  leave  of  absence  for  the 
second  half  of  the  current  academic  year. — Professor  Maclay  has  re- 
ceived leave  of  absence  for  the  first  half  of  the  academic  year  1910-11. 
He  is  expecting  to  spend  the  half  year  in  Europe. 

Department  of  Music 

The  degree  of  bachelor  of  music  will  be  conferred  for  the  first 
time  in  June  upon  two  candidates,  an  encouraging  fact  in  view  of  the 
high  standards  adopted  in  connection  with  the  requirements  for  this 
degree.  The  total  registration  in  the  department  is  the  largest  in  its 
history. — The  courses  in  music  in  the  summer  session  will  be  given 
by  Professor  R.  G.  Cole  of  Chicago.  Extension  courses  have  been 
given  during  the  past  year  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Ward. 

A  series  of  seventeen  public  concerts  was  given  during  the  second 
half-year,  including  six  organ  recitals,  with  the  following  soloists : 
Mr.  L.  Chapman  (baritone).  Professor  A.  R.  Tyler  (organ),  Mr.  W. 
Lamping  (cello),  Mr.  F.  Lamond  (organ),  Mrs.  F.  E.  Ward  (soprano), 
Mr.  F.  E.  Ward  (organ),  Mrs.  M.  Churchill  (soprano),  Mr.  W.  Kraft 
(organ),  Mr.  C.  deVaux-Royer  (violin),  Mr.  W.  H.  Hall  (organ), 
Mrs.  L.  I.  Newkirk  (soprano),  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Hyde  (organ).  The 
first  of  these  recitals  was  given  in  memory  of  the  late  American  com- 
poser Dudley  Buck.  The  newly  organized  University  mixed  chorus, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr,  Walter  Henry  Hall,  gave  two  historical 
concerts  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel.  The  soloists  were  Mr.  A.  Dunlop 
(tenor)  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Robinson  (tenor).  Three  concerts  were  given 
by  the  Dannreuther  String  Quartette,  as  well  as  two  chamber  music 
concerts  and  piano  recitals,  the  soloists  being  Mrs.  A.  W.  Powell 
(soprano),  Mr.  W.  Lamping  (cello),  Mr.  W.  Foerster  (clarinet),  Mrs. 
R.  Osburn  (soprano),  Mr.  M.  Kaufman  (violin),  Mrs.  E.  B.  Harper 
(soprano).  Miss  D.  Rubner  (piano).  Mrs.  R.  Borden-Low  (soprano) 
gave  an  historical  song  recital  of  French  music  and  Professor  Rubner 
contributed  one  piano  recital,  besides  participating  in  the  recital  for 
two  pianos  with  his  daughter,  and  in  two  concerts  of  chamber  music. 
The  annual  concert  of  original  compositions  by  the  students  of  the 
school  was  given  in  May.  The  Philharmonic  Society  (student  or- 
chestra), under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  C.  Tuthill,  '09,  has  given  two 
concerts,  one  in  Earl  Hall  and  the  other  at  the  Hotel  Plaza,  besides 
furnishing  music  on  several  other  occasions. 
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The  new  University  Orchestra,  which  was  formed  too  late  to  permit 
of  public  performances  this  season,  will  appear  for  the  first  time  at 
Commencement.  This  orchestra  was  organized  by  Professor  Rubner 
to  perform  works  which  are  seldom,  if  ever,  heard  in  the  concert  hall, 
including  works  by  American  composers,  new  music  from  abroad,  and 
such  classical  music  as  does  not  generally  find  its  way  into  concert 
programs. 

Professor  Rubner  was  the  soloist  for  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
at  their  two  concerts  in  Philadelphia  in  March.  He  has  given  piano 
recitals  at  Barnard  College  and  Teachers  College,  as  well  as  in  nearly 
a  dozen  cities  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  He  has  also  played  for  the 
Tonkiinstler  and  Mozart  Societies  and  at  the  concert  given  by  the 
Germanistic  Society  of  New  York  in  the  Horace  Alann  Auditorium. 

Professor  McWhood  has  continued  as  director  of  the  department 
of  music  at  Drew  Theological  Seminary.  He  has  conducted  the  male 
chorus  of  Drew  Seminary,  and  the  Ladies  Chorus  of  Madison,  giving 
a  number  of  concerts  in  Madison,  New  York,  and  Morristown.  As 
chairman  of  an  intercollegiate  committee,  he  has  made  a  study  of 
college  entrance  requirements  in  music.  He  has  delivered  addresses 
on  "  Esthetic  studies  in  colleges,"  before  the  Music  Teachers  National 
Association ;  on  "  Entrance  credits  in  music,"  before  the  Eastern 
Educational  Music  Conference ;  and  on  "  The  relation  between  music 
and  public  speaking,"  before  a  Public  Speaking  Conference  at  Swarth- 
more  College;  besides  speaking  before  the  American  Guild  of  Organists, 
the  Barnard  Literary  Association,  and  before  two  literary  organizations 
of  Drew  Theological  Seminary.  In  the  near  future,  he  is  to  deliver 
addresses  at  colleges  in  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Iowa. 
He  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  intercollegiate  committee  on 
propaganda  of  the  Eastern  Educational  Conference. 

The  men's  choir  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Ward,  has  become  an  attractive  feature  of  the  Sunday  afternoon 
services.  Mr.  Ward's  recently  published  Lenten  cantata  "  The 
Saviour  of  the  World  "  received  a  number  of  performances  in  various 
churches  this  season.  His  Christmas  cantata  "  The  Divine  Birth  "  was 
given  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  January.  Mr.  Ward  has 
been  appointed  associate  in  music. 

Daniel  Gregory  Mason,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  professor 
of  music  has  recently  been  announced,  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  1895,  having  studied  music  there  with  Professor  John 
Knowles  Paine.     He  taught  English  composition  for  a  few  years  at 
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Harvard  and  Radcliffe  Colleges,  meanwhile  continuing  the  study  of 
music  with  Dr.  Percy  Goetschins,  Mr.  George  W.  Chadwick,  and 
others.  He  then  settled  in  New  York  City  and  devoted  himself  to 
lecturing  and  writing  on  music.  From  1903  to  1906  he  edited  the 
magazine,  or  series  of  monographs  on  composers,  "  Masters  in  music." 
In  1902  he  published  a  volume  of  essays  entitled  "  From  Grieg  to 
Brahms,"  which  attracted  attention  in  this  country  and  in  England. 
This  was  followed  in  1904  by  "  Beethoven  and  his  forerunners,"  and 
in  1906  by  "  The  romantic  composers."  His  later  books  are  "  The 
appreciation  of  music"  (with  Mr.  T.  W.  Surette),  1907;  "The 
orchestral  instruments,"  1909;  and  "A  child's  guide  to  music,"  1909. 
Since  1904  he  has  been  a  lecturer  in  music,  extension  teaching,  Co- 
lumbia University,  also  lecturing  before  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  and  at  Chicago  University,  the  American  Institute  of 
Applied  Music,  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  and  elsewhere.  Mr. 
Mason's  compositions,  of  which  only  a  few  songs  and  piano  pieces  are 
published,  are  not  widely  known ;  but  his  elegy  for  pianoforte,  opus  2, 
has  recently  been  played  by  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  in  Berlin,  London,  and 
the  chief  American  cities.  He  severs  his  connection  with  the  Institute 
of  Musical  Art,  where  he  has  been  an  instructor  in  musical  theory 
since  1907,  in  order  to  devote  all  his  attention  to  his  work  at  Columbia 
and  to  study. 

Department  of  Neurology 
Professor  Starr  was  recently  elected  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Societe  de  Psychiatric  of  Paris  and  of  the  Deutsche  Gesellschaft 
der  Nervenarste. 

Department  of  Obstetrics 
Professor  Cragin  has  presented  a  paper  before  the  New  York 
Obstetric  Society  on  "Injuries  to  the  puerperal  uterus."  He  has  been 
appointed  consulting  obstetrician  to  the  Italian  Hospital,  New  York 
City,  and  consulting  gynecologist  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  New 
York  City  and  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital  of  Newburgh. 

Department  of  Pathology 
The  work  in  the  department  of  pathology  consists  not  only  of 
teaching  and  research,  but  also  of  the  study,  recording  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  extensive  pathological  material  which  is  secured  from  the 
various  hospitals  with  which  the  department  has  relations.  During 
this  year  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  organize  and  systematize  this 
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work.  Several  members  of  the  staff  hold  positions  as  pathologists 
to  the  different  hospitals  and  spend  some  portion  of  their  time  in 
supervising  the  work  of  the  laboratories  in  those  hospitals.  It  is 
aimed,  in  the  department,  to  make  the  best  possible  use  for  teaching 
and  research  purposes  of  the  interesting  material  thus  supplied;  and 
each  week  it  is  carefully  gone  over,  notes  are  dictated,  tissues  are 
preserved  and  catalogued  and  studied  microscopically,  and  abundant 
additions  are  made  to  the  museum  in  the  form  of  specimens  preserved 
by  modern  methods.  It  is  hoped  that  in  this  way  there  may  be  in  time 
an  extremely  rich  material  for  investigation. 

Systematic  courses  have  been  given  during  the  year  in  general 
pathology,  profusely  illustrated  by  lantern  demonstrations  and,  when 
possible,  by  experiments ;  in  the  technique  of  autopsies  at  Bellevue  and 
other  hospitals;  and  in  gross  morbid  anatomy  at  the  weekly  demon- 
strations. A  new  course  is  announced  for  next  autumn  in  experi- 
mental pathology.  This  will  be  an  optional  course  open  to  a  limited 
number  of  students  from  any  class  and  will  consist  in  the  study  of 
the  functional  disturbances  of  one  organ  or  set  of  organs.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  students  will  be  encouraged  to  work  independently  in 
the  laboratory  or  to  assist  in  work  which  is  being  done  by  members  of 
the  staff. 

Research  work  is  being  actively  carried  on  by  all  the  members  of 
the  staff,  by  several  workers  on  the  cancer  research  fund  and  by  a 
number  of  independent  workers,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  good  part  of 
this  may  be  completed  and  published  at  the  end  of  this  academic  year. 
Dr.  R.  A.  Lambert  has  carried  on  studies  in  parabiosis  between 
animals  of  different  characters  with  interesting  and  important  results, 
which  can  probably  be  made  useful  in  the  further  study  of  cancer 
growth.  Similarly,  Dr.  Levin  has  succeeded  in  reaching  unexpected 
and  remarkable  results  in  studying  the  production  of  immunity  against 
cancer  by  soluble  materials  derived  from  tissues,  and  his  work  of  a 
statistical  character  concerning  the  etiology  of  cancer  is  assuming 
great  proportions.  Doctors  Zittenfeld  and  Craster  are  also  pursuing 
investigations  along  these  lines.  Dr.  R.  Frank  has  during  the  year 
carried  out  a  large  series  of  experiments  as  to  the  significance  of  the 
corpus  luteum.  Dr.  A.  Cohn's  work  has  dealt  with  the  conduction  of 
impulses  in  the  heart  and  the  nature  of  Tawara's  node.  Dr.  Gerster 
has  carried  on  experiments  on  the  replacement  of  the  ureter  by  other 
tissues,  and  Doctors  Larkin  and  Levin  on  the  reversal  of  the  circula- 
tion in  an  organ.     Dr.  Hanes,  together  with  Dr.  Rosenbloom,  has 
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made  a  study  of  the  anatomical  and  chemical  changes  in  cryptor- 
chidism. Dr.  Stewart's  studies  of  the  chemical  nature  of  processes 
of  hypertrophy  have  proven  especially  interesting.  The  work  of 
Doctors  Auchincloss  and  Park  on  the  effects  of  thymectomy  is  still  in 
progress.  Once  a  week  a  seminar  is  held  in  the  evening,  at  which  one 
subject  is  reviewed  and  discussed.  This  has  proven  especially 
valuable. 

Much  new  apparatus  has  been  acquired  and  set  up  and  the  numer- 
ous changes  in  the  arrangement  of  the  laboratory  rooms  have  been 
completed.  The  small  chemical  laboratory  that  has  been  installed  is 
found  especially  useful,  and  it  is  now  planned  to  add  to  the  space  in 
the  laboratory  and  especially  to  prepare  a  place  for  the  teaching  of 
pathological  physiology  by  erecting  several  partitions  in  the  large 
open  space  that  forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  laboratory.  The  housing 
and  care  of  the  animals  which  are  used  for  experimental  study  has 
been  admirably  arranged  for  by  the  erection  of  the  new  building  on 
the  roof,  where  there  is  every  facility  for  keeping  them  in  a  healthy 
and  comfortable  condition. 

Departments  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology 
A  course  of  seven  public  lectures  was  given  by  the  department  on 
Tuesday  afternoons  in  March  and  April,  on  "  Contemporary  philo- 
sophic thought."  The  subjects  and  lecturers  were:  Bergson — Mr. 
Pitkin;  Maeterlinck — Professor  Dewey;  Poincare — Dr.  Brown; 
William  James — Professor  Miller;  George  Santayana — Dr.  Bush; 
Josiah  Royce — Professor  Montague;  Eucken — Professor  Lord. 

Somewhat  more  varied  instruction  is  offered  this  year  for  the 
summer  session.  There  will  be  nine  courses  in  all.  In  addition  to 
courses  given  by  professors  of  the  department.  Professor  Tufts  of 
Chicago  University  offers  Social  and  Political  Philosophy  and  the 
History  of  Modern  Philosophy;  Professor  G.  W.  Knox  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary  offers  Philosophy  of  Religion  and  History  of 
Religion. 

Professor  Dewey  delivered  in  January  and  February  six  public 
lectures  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  on  "  The  pragmatic  movement  in 
contemporary  philosophy";  a  lecture  at  Rhode  Island  State  Normal 
School  on  March  5  on  "  Present  educational  tendencies  " ;  two  lectures 
at  Wellesley  College,  April  i,  "  The  development  of  pragmatism,"  and 
"  The  problem  of  truth."— Professor  Adler  presided  .over  the  annual 
two-days'    conference    in   Boston,    in   January,   as    chairman   of    the 
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National  Child  Labor  Committee.  He  delivered  the  Washington  An- 
niversary address  before  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  gave  a  course 
of  eight  lectures  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  last  summer.  The 
next  college  year  at  Columbia  he  will  give  a  course  of  lectures  on 
"  Theories  and  methods  of  social  reform." — Professor  ]\Iiller  ad- 
dressed the  New  York  State  Conference  of'Rehgion  at  Buffalo  on 
November  9,  on  "  The  expanding  idea  of  God,"  and  preached  in 
February  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  on  *'  The  relation  of  creed 
to  science."  He  also  preached  during  the  college  year  at  the  General 
Theological  Seminary,  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Brooklyn,  Edgehill 
Church,  Spuyten-Duyvil,  and  St.  Mark's,  St.  Luke's  and  Holy  Trinity 
Churches,  and  The  Chapel  of  the  Comforter,  Manhattan;  also  in  the 
University  Chapel,  Princeton. 

Dr.  Brown  has  given  a  course  on  logic  during  the  college  year 
at  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute. — Dr.  Cooley  announces  for  next 
year  a  new  course,  on  "  Types  of  religious  approach." 

In  February  George  Santayana,  professor  of  philosophy  in  Har- 
vard University,  delivered  six  lectures,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
departments  of  philosophy  and  psychology,  on  "  Three  philosophical 
poets — Lucretius,  Dante  and  Goethe."  During  March  and  April 
Joseph  Jastrow,  professor  of  psychology  in  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, gave  a  course  of  eight  lectures  on  "  Character  and  tempera- 
ment "  as  non-resident  lecturer  in  psychology  at  the  University  for 
1910. 

Department  of  Physics 

Charlee  Howard  Burnside,  appointed  assistant  professor  of 
mechanics  by  the  trustees  at  their  meeting  in  March,  graduated  from 
Penn  College,  with  the  degree  of  B.S.,  in  1896.  He  received  the 
degree  of  B.S.  (in  architecture)  from  Columbia  in  1898,  and  that  of 
A.M.  from  Columbia  in  1899.  He  was  engaged  in  architectural  engi- 
neering for  one  year  after  leaving  the  University,  and  was  then  called 
to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  as  instructor  in  mechanics,  serving 
there  for  three  years  as  instructor  and  for  six  years  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  mechanics.  Last  fall  he  secured  leave  of  absence  from 
Wisconsin  to  become  associate  in  physics  at  Columbia  and  assist  in 
the  teaching  of  mechanics  to  engineers. 

George  V.  Wendell,  who  was  recently  appointed  to  a  professor- 
ship in  physics,  obtained  his  undergraduate  training  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  where  he   received  the  degree  of 
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bachelor  of  science  in  1892.  Appointed  an  assistant  in  physics  at  the 
Institute,  he  was  advanced  to  an  instructorship  in  1893.  In  1896  he 
was  made  Savage  fellow  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  graduate  study  in  Europe.  In 
1898  he  received  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.,  summa  cum  laude, 
from  the  University  of  Leipzig.  The  following  year  was  spent  in 
further  graduate  study  at  the  University  of  Berlin  as  honorary  fellow 
of  M.  I.  T.  On  his  return  to  the  Institute,  Mr.  Wendell  was  advanced 
to  an  assistant  professorship,  and  in  1904  to  an  associate  professor- 
ship in  physics.  During  his  years  of  service  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  Mr.  Wendell  found  time  to  establish  the 
department  of  physics  at  Simmons  College  and  later  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity. He  was  also  lecturer  in  physics  in  the  Lowell  School  for 
Industrial  Foremen  from  1904-1907.  In  1907  Professor  Wendell  was 
appointed  professor  of  physics  and  director  of  the  department  of 
physics  at  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology.  During  his  connection 
with  this  institution,  in  addition  to  his  work  in  physics,  he  has  served 
as  dean  of  the  sophomore  class  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
curriculum,  which  has  had  in  hand  the  revision  of  the  course  of  study. 
Besides  his  active  interest  in  the  development  of  an  efficient  course  of 
study  in  physics  for  engineering  students,  Mr.  Wendell  has  given 
much  thought  and  attention  to  the  broader  question  of  the  training 
of  young  men  for  the  engineering  professions. 

Department  of  Physiology 
During  the  past  year  investigation  has  been  carried  on  in  diverse 
and  interesting  lines.  Professor  Lee,  with  Mr.  Harvey,  has  completed 
a  study  of  the  causation  of  the  treppe,  and  with  Mr.  Eastman  has 
been  determining  the  relative  amounts  of  lactic  acid  produced  by 
muscle  under  different  conditions.  Professor  Burton-Opitz  has 
continued  his  investigation  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  various 
organs  of  the  body,  including  those  of  the  stomach  and  the  liver,  and 
with  Dr.  Terryberry  those  of  the  portal  vein.  With  Dr.  Wolf  he  has 
studied  the  action  of  amyl  nitrite  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  with 
Dr.  Stillman  the  viscosity  of  the  blood  in  the  young;  and  with  Dr. 
Lucas  the  cutaneous  influences  affecting  the  vascularity  of  the  kidney. 
Dr.  Wolf  has  made  careful  measurements  of  the  volumetric  output  of 
the  heart.  Dr.  Oppenheimer  has  investigated  the  influence  of  intra- 
gastric pressure  on  the  activity  of  the  heart.  Messrs.  Wildman  and 
Bishop  have  studied  the  effect  of  various  conditions  on  the  pressure  of 
blood  in  the  veins. 
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Department  of  Romance  Languages 

Professor  Cohn  has  been  on  leave  of  absence,  in  Paris,  during  the 
second  semester  of  the  current  year. 

Under  the  editorship  of  Professors  Todd  and  Weeks  there  appeared 
in  March  the  first  number  of  the  Romanic  Review,  a  quarterly  journal 
devoted  to  research  in  the  early  Romance  languages  and  literatures. 

On  March  15  a  public  lecture  in  Spanish  on  Cervantes  y  el  Quijote 
was  given  by  Seiior  Juan  Antonio  Cavestany,  Senator  of  Spain  and 
member  of  the  Spanish  Royal  Academy, 

Mr.  A.  A.  Livingston  has  accepted  an  assistant  professorship  of 
Italian  at  Cornell  University.  He  will  be  succeeded  in  a  part  of  his 
duties  at  Columbia  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Fortier,  associate  in  Romance  languages 
at  the  University  of  Illinois.  A  University  fellowship  in  Romance 
languages  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Mark  Skidmore,  also  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

Department  of  Zoology 

By  recent  action  of  the  trustees  Professor  Osborn,  the  founder  of 
the  department  and  its  first  administrative  head,  has  been  made  a 
research  professor  and  will  retire  from  active  teaching  at  the  end  of 
the  present  academic  year.  During  the  year  his  book  on  the  "Age 
of  mammals  "  has  been  brought  to  completion  and  is  now  in  press. 
This  important  work  describes  the  history  of  mammalian  life  in  Europe 
and  America  since  the  beginning  of  the  Eocene  epoch,  the  final  chap- 
ters giving  the  story  of  Pleistocene  man  and  his  contemporary  faunas. 
It  is  well  supplemented  by  Mr.  Gregory's  exhaustive  critical  monograph 
on  the  "  Orders  of  mammals,"  recently  published  as  a  separate  volume 
of  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Profes- 
sor Osborn  has  signalized  his  retirement  from  the  work  of  instruction 
by  presenting  to  the  department  a  valuable  series  of  portraits  of  the 
leaders  of  biolog}%  from  Vesalius  to  Huxley  and  Darwin,  which  have 
been  hung  in  the  entrance  hall  of  the  laboratory.  His  graduate  courses 
on  the  "  Evolution  of  vertebrates  "  and  on  the  "  Mammals,  living  and 
fossil,"  will  hereafter  be  given,  mainly  at  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  by  Mr.  Gregory. 

The  cooperation  between  the  work  of  the  department  and  that  of 
the  American  Museum  has  further  been  strengthened  during  the  year 
by  the  appointment  of  Professor  Dean  as  curator  of  fishes  and  rep- 
tiles, and  of  Professor  Crampton  as  curator  of  invertebrates,  in 
succession  to  Professor  W.  M.  Wheeler  who  now  occupies  a  chair 
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at  Har\-ard  University.  During  the  year  Professor  Dean  has  been 
occupied  with  his  monograph  on  the  primitive  Japanese  shark  Hetero- 
dontus.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  that  his  services 
to  zoology  in  Japan  have  recently  received  special  recognition  by  the 
Emperor  of  Japan,  and  also  that  he  has  during  the  year  received  the 
decoration  of  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  recognition  of  his 
contributions  to  zoology  in  France. 

Professor  Crampton  was  absent  on  leave  during  the  first  half  year, 
and  made  the  fourth  of  his  journeys  to  the  south  Pacific  Ocean  to 
continue  his  studies  on  geographical  distribution  and  the  relative  values 
of  external  and  internal  factors  of  evolution  in  the  modification  espe- 
cially of  the  terrestrial  mollusks.  On  the  present  expedition  the  Society 
and  Cook  Islands.  Xew  Zealand,  and  the  Tongan,  Samoan,  Fiji  and 
Hawaiian  groups  were  visited,  and  a  great  amount  of  valuable  material 
was  procured.  Professor  Calkins  has  also  been  absent  on  leave  during 
the  year,  devoting  his  time  to  study  in  foreign  laboratories,  especially 
at  Paris  and  \'ienna.  In  his  absence,  investigations  under  his  general 
direction  have  been  carried  forward  in  the  laboratory  in  connection 
with  the  Cancer  Research  Fund,  by  Dr.  F.  D.  Bullock,  assisted  by 
Doctors  Rohdenburg  and  Johnson.  A  special  room  has  been  fitted  up 
for  the  care  ::  animals,  and  series  of  experiments  have  been  carried 
out  on  the  transplantation  of  tumors  in  rats,  mice,  guinea  pigs  and 
rabbits.  Some  interesting  results  have  been  obtained,  to  be  published 
hereafter. 

Two  ircp-zrtan:  b-oiks  have  been  issued  during  the  year  under  the 
auspices  of  the  labjrator)".  One  of  these  is  Professor  Calkins's  general 
work  on  "  Protozoology,"  which  succeeds  his  earlier  one  on  the 
"  Protozoa "  and  presents  the  subject  from  a  more  modem  point  of 
view,  taking  into  accoimt  especially  its  medical  bearings.  Professor 
\Mieeler's  notable  book  on  the  "  Structure  and  habits  of  ants  "  has  just 
been  published  by  the  University  Press  as  the  ninth  volume  of  the 
Columbia  Biological  Series.  This  splendid  volume  of  more  than  five 
hundred  pages,  profusely  illustrated  with  original  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs from  nature,  is  sure  to  take  its  place  at  once  as  the  standard 
woric  on  the  subject,  and  its  many-sided  interest  should  secure  for  it  a 
wide  circle  of  readers. 

A  large  niunber  of  special  researches  have  been  published  or  carried 
on  during  the  year.  One  of  the  most  important  of  those  published  is 
the  elaborate  monograph  by  Professor  Morgan  on  the  hfe  cjcle  of  the 
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phylloxerans  and  aphids,  which  gives  a  proximate  solution  of  the  long 
standing  puzzle  of  sex-determination  in  these  animals,  and  constitutes 
a  very  important  forward  step  in  the  disentanglement  of  the  general 
problem.  Another  important  step  in  the  same  direction  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  Sliull  in  his  experimental  studies  on  sex-production  in 
the  rotifers.  A  number  of  other  investigations  in  the  same  field  have 
been  carried  on  by  Professor  Wilson  and  several  others. 

In  experimental  zoology  researches  have  been  carried  on  by  Pro- 
fessor Morgan,  with  the  collaboration  of  a  number  of  graduate  stu- 
dents, along  three  principal  lines.  One  has  related  to  the  effect  on  de- 
velopment of  mechanical  pressure  on  the  egg;  and  the  dislocation  of 
the  cleavage  planes  thus  caused  has  been  proved  to  have  a  much 
greater  effect  upon  development  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed.  The 
second  has  dealt  with  the  redistribution  of  the  protoplasmic  materials 
of  the  egg  by  centrifugal  force,  and  its  effect  upon  development.  The 
results  of  both  these  series  of  studies,  now  in  course  of  publication, 
are  most  interesting  for  the  analysis  of  some  of  the  fundamental 
problems  of  embryology.  A  third  line  of  inquiry  includes  extended 
experiments  on  breeding  and  selection,  the  isolation  of  pure  lines, 
attempts  to  produce  new  pure  lines  by  changes  in  the  environment,  the 
influence  of  selection  on  the  secondary  sexual  characters,  and  other 
related  questions. 

The  facilities  for  field  work  have  been  further  increased  by  the 
subscription  of  the  University  to  an  investigator's  table  at  the  marine 
laboratory  at  South  Harpswell ;  and  the  plans  for  a  cooperative  marine 
laboratory  at  Bermuda,  to  which  the  University  also  contributes,  are 
now  going  forward.  The  Columbia  table  at  the  zoological  station  at 
Naples  has  been  occupied  during  a  part  of  the  year  by  Professor  F. 
B.  Sumner,  a  graduate  of  the  department,  and  in  part  also  by  Pro- 
fessor E.  G.  Conklin  of  Princeton  University.  It  will  be  occupied 
during  a  part  of  the  coming  summer  by  Dr.  R.  C.  Osburn  of  Barnard 
College,  who  during  the  past  summer  served  as  acting  director  of  the 
U.  S.  Fisheries  laboratories  at  Wood's  Hole,  Mass. 

Miscellaneous  Notes 
The  catalogue  for  1910  shows  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
professors  and  adjunct  professors  now  in  the  University  received  their 
degrees  from  other  colleges  and  universities.     No  fewer  than  seventy- 
eight  institutions  are  represented  by  at  least  one  and  often  several 
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graduates  in  the  Columbia  faculty.  The  total  number  of  these  is  267, 
of  whom  75  were  trained  at  Columbia.  There  are  25  Harvard 
graduates,  19  from  Yale,  13  from  Amherst,  10  from  Princeton,  9  from 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  5  from  Williams,  5  from 
Toronto,  and  4  from  Johns  Hopkins. 

Interesting  figures  are  given  in  a  pamphlet  recently  published  by 
the  Alumni  Council,  which  shows  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
living  alumni  of  Columbia  University.  There  are  13,367  residing  in 
the  United  States,  and  363  in  foreign  countries.  Leaving  the  United 
States  out  of  consideration,  the  University  is  represented  in  North 
America  by  152  men  and  3  women,  in  South  America  by  10  men,  in 
Europe  by  98  men  and  9  women,  in  Asia  by  67  men  and  2  women,  in 
Africa  by  13  men  and  i  woman,  and  in  Australasia  by  8  men. 
Of  the  North  American  countries  Canada  claims  63,  Mexico  45,  the 
West  Indies  30,  Central  America  13,  and  Panama  4.  In  Europe, 
England  leads  with  37,  closely  followed  by  France  with  32.  Germany 
is  next  with  15.  China  and  Japan,  with  23  and  25,  respectively,  claim 
almost  two-thirds  of  our  graduates  living  in  Asia.  India  has  10, 
Turkey  5,  Persia  3,  Korea  2,  and  Siam  i.  In  Africa  there  are  10 
living  in  South  Africa,  2  in  Egypt,  and  i  in  Algeria.  Australia  has 
7  graduates  and  New  Zealand  i.  In  the  United  States  the  North 
Atlantic  States  have  the  greatest  number  of  all  the  divisions.  The  total 
for  these  is  11,222,  as  compared  with  the  North  Central  wnth  892,  the 
Western  with  556,  the  South  Atlantic  with  409,  the  South  Central  with 
258,  and  the  non-contiguous  territories  with  30. 
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The  Trustees 

March  meeting. — Resolved,  that  the 
grateful  and  appreciative  thanks  of  the 
Trustees  be  tendered  to  the  anonymous 
donor  of  $350,000  for  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  a  building  for  graduate 
instruction  and  research. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on 
buildings  and  grounds  be  empowered 
to  prepare  plans  for  the  immediate 
erection,  on  the  site  on  Amsterdam 
Avenue  between  the  Chapel  and  Kent 
Hall,  as  assigned  by  the  Trustees  on 
February  7,  1910,  of  a  building  for 
graduate  instruction  and  research  for 
the  special  use  of  the  departments  of 
philosophy,  English,  classical  philology, 
Romance  languages,  Germanic  langu- 
ages, Semitic  languages,  and  Indo- 
Iranian,  as  described  in  the  President's 
Annual  Report  for  1909  (p.  4),  to- 
gether with  provision  for  a  research 
laboratory  in  electrical  and  mechanical 
science,  provided  the  total  cost  of  erec- 
tion and  equipment  shall  not  exceed 
$350,000;  and  that  the  committee  be 
authorized  to  cause  the  work  of  exca- 
vation to  be  begun  immediately  on  the 
site  designated. 

The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were 
tendered :  To  the  anonymous  donor  of 
$10,000  and  to  the  anonymous  donor  of 
$S,ooo  for  the  work  in  agricultural  edu- 
cation projected  under  the  direction  of 
the  faculty  of  applied  science ;  to  Wil- 
liam G.  Low,  of  the  class  of  '65.  for  his 
gift  of  $250  for  the  purchase  of  books 
on  maritime  and  international  law;  to 
the  anonymous  donor  of  $100  to  be 
applied  toward  the  salary  of  a  lecturer 
in  Oriental  languages  for  the  academic 
year  igog-io;  to  the  following  donors 
for  their  contributions  toward  further 
equipment  of  the  Department  of  Ger- 
manic Languages ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Michael  Piel.  $5;  Mr.  T.  Tewes.  $5; 
Mr.  George  Ehret,  $50;  to  Willard  V. 
King,  of  the  class  of  '89,  for  his  gift 
of  $100  toward  the  President's  Emer- 
gency Fund  for  the  academic  year 
1909-10;  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Mary 
Hemenway  Estate  for  their  gift  of  $100 
to  be  applied  toward  salaries  in  anthro- 


pology for  the  academic  year  1910-11; 
to  Rev.  Joseph  R.  Duryee,  of  New 
York,  for  his  gift  of  $100,  to  be  added 
to  the  fund  for  laboratory  equipment 
for  pathological  surgery. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  sums 
be  and  they  are  hereby  appropriated 
for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  corporation  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  191 1,  namely: 

For  educational  administration  and 
instruction,  buildings  and  grounds,  the 
library,  and  business  administration, 
$1,717,904.54.  For  annuities,  $58,420.00. 
For  taxes  and  other  charges,  exclusive 
of  interest,  upon  the  Loubat  and  Wil- 
liamsbridge  properties,  $94,950.00.  For 
interest  on  the  debt,  $138,070.00.  For 
payment  on  account  of  Redemption 
Fund,  due  June  i,  191 1,  $100,000.00. 
Making  in  all  the  sum  of  $2,109,344.54. 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  so  appro- 
priated be  paid  (i)  out  of  the  income 
and  _  accumulation  of  invested  funds 
applicable  to  such  expenditures ;  (2) 
out  of  gifts  for  any  of  the  purposes 
mentioned  in  the  schedules ;  (3)  out 
of  the  general  income  of  the  corpora- 
tion; (4)  out  of  special  sources  of  in- 
come mentioned  in  the  schedules;  (5) 
out  of  interest  receivable;  (6)  out  of 
moneys  paid  by  Barnard  College  or 
Teachers  College;  (7)  if  necessary,  by 
borrowing. 

Resolved.  That  all  offices  not  pro- 
vided for  in  these  schedules  be  and  are 
hereby  abolished  from  and  after  June 
30,  1910,  and  that  all  offices  provided 
for  in  said  schedules,  if  they  be  not 
already  in  existence,  be,  and  are  hereby 
established  from  and  after  June  30, 
1910,  for  one  year,  or  during  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Trustees. 

Resolved.  That  the  Loubat  property 
be  charged  and  the  interest  account 
credited  with  interest  paid  on  the  mort- 
gage on  that  property,  and  with  in- 
terest at  4  per  cent,  on  the  net  amount 
of  the  advances  made  on  account  of 
the  Gaillard-Loubat  Library  Endow- 
ment Fund. 

Resolved.  That  until  the  further 
order  of   the   Trustees   the  excess   of 
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expenditure  over  income  of  the  Wil- 
liamsbridge  property  be  charged  to  the 
account  of  principal  of  the  said  prop- 
erty. 

The  budget  for  the  current  year  was 
amended  to  make  provision  for  part 
payment  of  the  salary  of  the  graduate 
manager  of  athletics  from  March  i, 
1910,  to  June  30,  1910. 

The  President  presented  the  annual 
report  of  the  Sloane  Maternity  Hos- 
pital, showing  a  balance  on  January  i, 
1909,  of  $5,889.36;  receipts,  $54,942.22; 
expenditures,  $54,412.49;  balance,  De- 
cember 31,  1909,  $6,419.09.  Number  of 
patients,  1,780. 

Resolved,  That  for  the  3'ear  1910-11 
there  be  established  29  scholarships  in 
the  school  of  law,  29  scholarships  in 
the  school  of  medicine,  62  scholarships 
in  the  schools  of  mines,  engineering 
and  chemistry,  and  10  scholarships  in 
the  school  of  fine  arts,  the  amount 
therefor  being  approximately  10  per 
cent,  of  the  tuition  charges  collected 
from  students  registered  in  those 
Schools  during  the  academic  year  1908- 
09;  there  being  included  in  the  above 
the  number  of  scholarships  now  pro- 
vided for  these  Schools  severally  in  the 
Statutes  as  follows :  School  of  law  21, 
school  of  medicine  13,  and  schools  of 
mines,  engineering  and  chemistry  37, 
— ^plus  (approximately  20)  Pulitzer 
scholars, — and  school  of  fine  arts  4. 

Resolved,  That  for  a  period  of  ten 
years  exemption  from  the  regular  tui- 
tion fees  is  to  be  granted  to  advanced 
students  from  Scandinavian  universi- 
ties, not  exceeding  three  students  in 
any  one  year,  who  may  be  nominated 
by  their  respective  universities  and 
recommended  by  the  American  Scandi- 
navian   Society. 

Resolved,  That  for  a  period  of  ten 
years  exemption  from  the  regular  tui- 
tion fees  be  granted  to  students  from 
Turkey,  not  exceeding  three  students 
in  any  one  year,  who  may  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  Turkish  Government  and 
recommended  by  the  American  Am- 
bassador at   Constantinople. 

The  following  appointments  were 
made:  W.  B.  Fite,  Ph.B.,  now  assis- 
tant professor  of  mathematics  in  Cor- 
nell University,  to  be  professor  of 
mathematics,  with  a  seat  in  the  faculty 
of  applied  science;  H.  E.  Hawkes, 
Ph.D.,  now  assistant  professor  of 
mathematics  in  Yale  University,  to  be 


professor  of  mathematics,  with  a  seat 
in  the  faculty  of  applied  science;  Eliza- 
beth H.  Wheeler,  to  be  recorder  of 
the  medical  faculty;  George  V.  Wen- 
dell, Ph.D.,  to  be  professor  of  physics, 
and  assigned  to  a  seat  in  the  faculty 
of  applied  science. 

Charles  T.  McFarlane  was  appointed 
controller  of  Teachers  College,  with  a 
seat  in  the  faculty  of  Teachers  College. 

Upon  the  nomination  of  the  medical 
faculty,  the  following  appointments 
were  made:  (from  February  i,  1910) 
Nathan  E.  Brill,  Norbert  Stadtmiiller, 
and  Emanuel  Libman,  professors  of 
clinical  medicine;  Arpad  G.  Gerster 
and  Frederick  Kammerer,  professors 
of  clinical  surgery;  (from  February  i 
to  June  30,  1910)  Albert  A.  Berg,  as- 
sociate in  clinical  surgery,  and  Otto 
Hensel,  instructor  in  clinical  medicine. 

Upon  the  nomination  of  the  Prus- 
sian Ministry  of  Instruction,  Ernst 
Daenell,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  modem 
history  in  the  University  of  Kiel,  was 
appointed  Kaiser  Wilhelm  professor 
for  1910-11,  with  a  seat  in  the  faculty 
of  political  science. 

The  following  promotions  were 
made :  Charles  A.  Beard,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  politics,  to  be  associate  pro- 
fessor of  politics;  George  W.  Bots- 
ford,  assistant  professor  of  history,  to 
be  professor  of  history;  William  Camp- 
bell, assistant  professor  of  metallurgy, 
to  be  associate  professor  of  metal- 
lurgy; Carlton  C.  Curtis,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  botany,  to  be  associate  pro- 
fessor of  botany;  John  Erskine,  assis- 
tant professor  of  English,  to  be  asso- 
ciate professor  of  English ;  William  A. 
Hervey,  assistant  professor  of  the  Ger- 
manic languages  and  literatures,  to  be 
associate  professor  of  the  Germanic 
languages  and  literatures ;  Grace  A. 
Hubbard,  assistant  professor  of  Eng- 
lish, to  be  associate  professor  of  Eng- 
lish ;  Edward  Kasner,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  mathematics,  to  be  associate 
professor  of  mathematics ;  William  W. 
Lawrence,  assistant  professor  of  Eng- 
lish, to  be  associate  professor  of  Eng- 
lish; Ralph  E.  Mayer,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  mechanical  drawing,  to  be 
associate  professor  of  engineering 
draughting;  William  P.  Montague,  as- 
sistant professor  of  philosophy,  to  be 
associate  professor  of  philosophy; 
George  N.  Olcott,  assistant  professor 
of  Latin,  to  be  associate  professor  of 
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Latin ;  Marie  Reimer,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  chemistry,  to  be  associate  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry;  Vladimir  G. 
Simkhovitch,  assistant  professor  of 
economic  history,  to  be  associate  pro- 
fessor of  economic  history;  Charlee  H. 
Burnside,  A.M.,  associate  in  physics,  to 
be  assistant  professor  of  mechanics, 
with  a  seat  in  the  faculty  of  applied 
science;  Frank  D.  Fackenthal,  A.B., 
chief  clerk,  to  be  secretary  of  the  Uni- 
versity; Morton  Arendt,  instructor  in 
electrical  engineering,  to  be  assistant 
professor  of  electrical  engineering, 
with  a  seat  in  the  faculty  of  applied 
science;  Harry  M.  Ayres,  instructor  in 
English,  to  be  assistant  professor  of 
English,  with  a  seat  in  the  faculty  of 
philosophy ;  Charles  P.  Berkey,  instruc- 
tor in  geology,  to  be  assistant  profes- 
sor of  geology,  with  a  seat  in  the 
faculty  of  applied  science ;  Wilhelm  A. 
Braun,  instructor  in  the  Germanic  lan- 
guages and  literatures,  to  be  assistant 
professor  of  the  Germanic  languages 
and  literatures,  with  a  seat  in  the  fac- 
ulty of  Barnard  College ;  Camille  Fon- 
taine, instructor  in  the  Romance  lan- 
guages and  literatures,  to  be  assistant 
professor  of  the  Romance  languages 
and  literatures,  with  a  seat  in  the 
faculty  of  Columbia  College ;  John  L. 
Gerig,  instructor  in  the  Romance  lan- 
guages and  literatures,  to  be  assistant 
professor  of  the  Romance  languages 
and  literatures,  with  a  seat  in  the  fac- 
ulties of  Barnard  College  and  philos- 
ophy; Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve,  lecturer 
in  English,  to  be  assistant  professor  of 
English,  with  a  seat  in  the  faculty  of 
Barnard  College;  Charles  C.  Grove, 
instructor  in  mathematics,  to  be  assis- 
tant professor  of  mathematics,  with  a 
seat  in  the  faculty  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege; Carlton  H.  Hayes,  lecturer  in 
history,  to  be  assistant  professor  of 
history,  with  a  seat  in  the  faculty  of 
Columbia  College ;  Tracy  E.  Hazen,  in- 
structor in  botany,  to  be  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  botany,  with  a  seat  in  the 
faculty  of  Barnard  College;  Daniel 
Gregory  Mason,  associate  in  music,  to 
be  assistant  professor  of  music,  with 
a  seat  in  the  faculty  of  fine  arts ;  John 
H.  Morecroft,  instructor  in  electrical 
engineering,  to  be  assistant  _  professor 
of  electrical  engineering,  with  a  seat 
in  the  faculty  of  applied  science; 
Algernon  DeV.  Tassin,  lecturer  in 
English,   to  be  assistant  professor   of 


English,  with  a  seat  in  the  faculty  of 
Columbia  College. 

The  following  leaves  of  absence  were 
granted:  (for  the  entire  academic  year 
1910-1911)  Professors  John  B.  Clark, 
Henry  M.  Howe,  George  F.  Sever, 
William  M.  Sloane;  (for  the  first  half 
of  the  year  1910-1911)  Professors 
Franz  Boas,  William  A.  Dunning, 
Amadeus  W.  Grabau,  James  Maclay, 
Robert  Peek,  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.;  (for 
the  second  half  of  the  year  1910-1911) 
Professors  William  H.  Burr,  Jefferson 
B.  Fletcher,  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson, 
George  L.  Meylan,  Henry  S.  Munroe, 
Henry  S.  Redfield,  Henry  A.  Todd. 

The  title  of  Charles  Lane  Poor, 
Ph.D.,  was  changed  from  professor  of 
astronomy  to  that  of  professor  of 
celestial  mechanics. 

The  resignation  of  Ira  H.  Woolson, 
E.M.,  assistant  professor  of  civil  engi- 
neering, was  accepted. 

April  meeting. — The  regular  order  of 
business  having  been  suspended,  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was  confer- 
red upon  M.  Emile  Boutroux  in  the 
presence  of  the  Trustees,  the  Univer- 
sity Council  and  the  divisions  of  phi- 
losophy, psychology  and  anthropology, 
and  modern  languages  and  literatures. 

The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were 
tendered :  To  Mr.  Isaac  N.  Seligman, 
class  of  1876,  for  his  gift  of  $100  to- 
ward the  salary  of  a  lecturer  in  Ameri- 
can archaeology  for  the  year  1910-11; 
to  Mr.  V.  Everit  Macy,  class  of  1893, 
for  his  gift  of  $50  toward  the  salary 
of  a  lecturer  in  American  archaeology 
for  the  year  1910-11 ;  to  the  anonymous 
donor  of  $1,000,  received  through  the 
dean  of  the  medical  faculty,  to  be 
added  to  the  special  equipment  fund  at 
the  Medical  School ;  to  Professor  J.  E. 
Spingarn,  class  of  1895,  for  his  gift  of 
$60  for  the  undergraduate  prize  in 
Belles  Lettres ;  to  Mr.  Temple  Bow- 
doin,  class  of  1895,  for  his  gift  of  $50 
to  be  used  in  payment  of  the  subscrip- 
tion of  Columbia  University  for  the 
year  1910  toward  the  maintenance  of 
the  American  School  of  Archaeology 
at  Jerusalem ;  to  Mr.  James  Speyer  for 
his  gift  of  $50  to  be  used  in  payment 
of  the  subscription  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity for  the  year  1910  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  American  School 
of  Archaeology  at  Jerusalem ;  to  the 
J.  M.  Dodge  Company  of  Philadelphia 
for  their  gift  of  $82.15  for  special  lee- 
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tures  in  the  department  of  mechanical 
engineering  during  the  current  aca- 
demic year;  to  the  Polish  National 
Alliance  for  a  gift  of  $100  for  a  schol- 
arship for  a  designated  student;  to 
professor  A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  class  of 
1883,  for  his  gift  of  $50  to  be  applied 
toward  the  salary  of  a  lecturer  in  Ori- 
ental languages  for  the  academic  year 
1909-10;  to  a  committee  representing 
the  alumni  and  friends  of  Dr.  Chandler 
for  their  proposal  to  present  a  sum  of 
money,  together  with  the  die  of  the 
Chandler  Medal,  such  sum  to  consti- 
tute a  permanent  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  Charles  Frederick  Chandler  Foun- 
dation, the  income  of  which  is  to  be 
expended  for  the  purpose  and  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Trustees  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  donors,  under  date 
of  April  I,  1910;  to  the  class  of  1885, 
College,  for  their  gift  of  a  sun  dial  in 
the  form  of  a  globe  of  polished  green 
granite,  upon  a  foundation  of  gray 
granite  to  be  placed  upon  the  terrace 
of  South  Field,  as  a  memorial  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  grad- 
uation of  the  class. 

The  President  was  authorized  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  cer- 
tain dissertations  now  in  the  depart- 
ments of  instruction  at  the  Medical 
School  in  return  for  certain  privileges 
at  that  institution. 

The  following  appointments  were 
made :  Marston  T.  Bogert,  LL.D.,  to 
be  administrative  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  chemistry  while  Professor 
Chandler  is  absent  on  leave;  Milton  C. 
Whitaker,  M.S.,  general  superinten- 
dent of  the  Welsbach  Company,  to  be 
professor  of  industrial  chemistry; 
Frank  Gardner  Moore,  Ph.D.,  profes- 
sor of  Latin  at  Trinity  College,  to  be 
professor  of  classical  philology; 
Charles  Downer  Hazen,  professor  in 
Smith  College,  to  be  lecturer  in  his- 
tory; Robert  L.  Schuyler,  Ph.D.,  in- 
structor in  history  at  Yale  University, 
to  be  lecturer  in  history. 

The  following  appointments  were 
made  upon  the  nomination  of  the  medi- 
cal faculty  for  the  academic  year  1910- 
II :  Charles  H.  Smith,  instructor,  and 
Alfred  J.  Brown,  demonstrator  in  an- 
atomy ;  Walter  H.  Eddy,  associate,  and 
Ernest  D.  Clark,  assistant  in  biologi- 
cal chemistry;  Robert  G.  Snyder,  assis- 
tant in  clinical  pathology;  John  How- 


land  and  Henry  W.  Berg,  associates  in 
diseases  of  children ;  Walter  Bensel, 
associate  in  hygiene  and  preventive 
medicine ;  Charles  C.  Lieb,  associate  in 
pharmacology  and  therapeutics;  Frank- 
lin M.  Class,  Henry  E.  Hale,  Jr.,  and 
Max  Schulman,  instructors  in  applied 
therapeutics ;  Frederic  M.  Hanes,  as- 
sociate in  pathology ;  Edwards  A. 
Park,  assistant  in  medicine;  Isaac  O. 
Woodruff  and  Leander  H.  Shearer,  in- 
structors in  clinical  medicine  (Belle- 
vue  Hospital)  ;  Herbert  S.  Carter, 
associate  in  clinical  medicine  (Presby- 
terian Hospital)  ;  Albert  E.  Sumner, 
associate  in  clinical  medicine  (Roose- 
velt Hospital)  ;  Howard  H.  Mason  and 
William  W.  Herrick,  instructors,  and 
Henry  C.  Thacher.  assistant  in  medi- 
cine (Vanderbilt  Clinic)  ;  Walton  Mar- 
tin, associate  in  surgery ;  Albert  A. 
Berg,  associate  in  clinical  surgery  (Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital)  ;  George  M.  Smith,  in- 
structor in  clinical  surgery  (Presby- 
terian Hospital)  ;  F.  T.  Van  Beuren, 
Jr.,  instructor  in  surgery  (Vanderbilt 
Clinic)  ;  Charles  W.  McMurtry,  in- 
structor in  dermatology;  and  Alfred 
Michaelis,  instructor  in  otology. 

The  following  persons,  not  at  pres- 
ent officers  of  the  University,  were  ap- 
pointed to  positions  in  the  summer 
session  of  1910:  Francis  Brown  and 
James  Everett  Frame,  professors  of 
Biblical  literature ;  Walter  G.  Whitman, 
instructor,  and  Michael  Heidelberger, 
William  H.  Peterson  and  Henry  Linn 
Fisher,  assistants  in  chemistry;  Davis 
Rich  Dewey,  professor  in  economics; 
Charles  Sears  Baldwin,  assistant  pro- 
fessor. Will  David  Howe,  junior  pro- 
fessor, Irvah  Lester  Winter,  assistant 
professor,  William  Hawley  Davis,  as- 
sistant professor,  and  Esther  Everett 
Lape,  assistant  in  English ;  George  Irv- 
ing Finlay,  professor,  and  Walter  L. 
Barrows,  assistant  in  geology;  Grace 
Harriet  Macurdy,  associate  professor 
in  Greek;  Julius  A.  Bewer,  associate 
professor  in  Hebrew;  John  Spencer 
Bassett  and  Frank  Frost  Abbott,  pro- 
fessors in  history;  Helen  R.  Keller, 
Stella  T.  Doane,  Catharine  S.  Tracy, 
Mildred  A.  Collar,  Clara  W.  Hunt,  and 
Joseph  Plass,  instructors  in  library 
courses;  Alfred  T.  DeLury  and  Henry 
S.  White,  professors  in  mathematics; 
Rossetter  Gleason  Cole,  professor,  and 
Walter  Henry  Hall,  instructor  in 
music;    James   H.   Tufts   and   George 
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William  Knox,  professors  in  philos- 
ophy; Charles  R.  Mann,  associate  pro- 
fessor in  physics;  Henry  Jones  Ford, 
professor  in  politics;  John  Broadus 
Watson,  Vivian  A.  C.  Henmon,  and 
Henry  Alford  Ruger,  professors  in 
psychology ;  Edouard  Paul  Baillot, 
professor,  John  D.  Fitz-Gerald,  2d,  as- 
sistant professor,  Robert  L.  Sanderson, 
assistant  professor,  and  Luther  H. 
Alexander,  instructor  in  Romance  lan- 
guages ;  F.  S.  Chapin,  assistant  in  so- 
ciology; Elmer  E.  Brown,  commis- 
sioner of  education,  William  T.  Foster, 
professor,  and  Andrew  W.  Edson,  in- 
structor in  educational  administration; 
John  Franklin  Brown,  professor  in 
secondary  education ;  Wilbur  P.  Bowen, 
professor ;  Seth  T.  Stewart,  superin- 
tendent; Canute  Hansen,  Carrie  Van 
R.  Ashcroft,  and  Dorothy  Bocker,  as- 
sistants in  physical  education ;  Ellen  A. 
Beers  and  Grace  L.  Hitchings,  assis- 
tants in  household  arts;  Ethelwyn  C. 
Bradish,  instructor,  and  Frank  H. 
Hillyer,  Sarah  J.  Freeman,  and  John 
J.  Walsh,  assistants  in  industrial  arts. 

H.  B.  Curtis,  A.B.,  was  appointed  in- 
structor in  mathematics  in  Barnard 
College. 

Frederick  H.  Sykes,  Ph.D.,  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  technical  educa- 
tion. 

The  following  promotions  were 
made :  Edward  Kasner,  Ph.D.,  now  as- 
sociate professor  in  mathematics,  to  be 
professor  of  mathematics ;  T.  Leslie 
Shear,  Ph.D.,  now  instructor  in  classi- 
cal philology,  to  be  associate  in  clas- 
sical philology;  Russell  Burton-Opitz, 
M.D.,  now  assistant  professor  of  physi- 
ology, to  be  associate  professor  of 
physiology;  George  R.  Lockwood, 
M.D.,  now  assistant  professor  of  clini- 
cal medicine,  to  be  professor  of  clinical 
medicine;  William  K.  Draper,  M.D., 
now  assistant  professor  of  clinical 
medicine,  to  be  professor  of  clinical 
medicine ;  Van  Home  Norrie,  M.D., 
now  assistant  professor  of  clinical 
medicine,  to  be  professor  of  clinical 
medicine;  James  A.  Miller,  M.D.,  now 
associate  in  clinical  medicine,  to  be 
assistant  professor  of  clinical  medi- 
cine ;  Lucius  W.  Hotchkiss,  M.D.,  now 
assistant  professor  of  clinical  surgery, 
to  be  professor  of  clinical  surgery; 
John  B.  Walker,  M.D.,  now  assistant 
professor  of  clinical  surgery,  to  be  pro- 
fessor of  clinical  surgery;  Charles  H. 


Peck,  M.D.,  now  assistant  professor  of 
clinical  surgery,  to  be  professor  of  clini- 
cal surgery;  Charles  N.  Dowd,  M.D., 
now  assistant  professor  of  clinical  sur- 
gery, to  be  professor  clinical  surgery; 
Raymond  C.  Osburn,  Ph.D.,  now  in- 
structor in  zoology,  to  be  assistant 
professor  of  zoology  in  Barnard  Col- 
lege. 

Leave  of  absence  was  granted  to 
George  S.  Fullerton  LL.D.,  professor 
of  philosophy,  for  the  year  1910-11. 

May  meeting. — The  thanks  of  the 
Trustees  were  tendered:  To  the  anony- 
mous donor  of  the  sum  of  $30,000  to 
be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
President  in  meeting  the  current  needs 
of  the  University;  to  the  class  of  1885, 
School  of  Mines,  for  a  memorial  fund 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  scholarship 
in  the  schools  of  applied  science;  to 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  Hud- 
son-Fulton lawn  fete  and  reception  for 
their  gift  of  $484.70  for  the  care  of  the 
boat  house  for  the  current  year;  to 
Professor  William  D.  Guthrie,  A.  S. 
Hamersley,  Esq.,  and  Theodore  Sutro, 
E^sq.,  for  gifts  of  books  to  the  law 
library;  to  William  A.  Du  Bois, 
Matthew  B.  Du  Bois,  and  Katharine 
Du  Bois  for  their  proposal  to  estab- 
lish the  Dr.  Abram  Du  Bois  memorial 
fund  by  the  gift  of  bonds  of  the  par 
value  of  $18,000  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  fellowship  at  the 
medical  school  in  diseases  of  the  eye; 
to  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander  for  a 
portrait  of  Mr.  George  Crocker,  the 
founder  of  the  Crocker  special  research 
fund ;  to  the  American  Society  of 
Chemists  and  allied  organizations  for 
the  gift  of  a  bronze  bust  of  Professor 
Chandler,  together  with  a  marble  ped- 
estal, to  be  placed  in  the  vestibule  of 
Havemeyer  Hall. 

The  design  for  a  memorial  tablet  to 
the  late  Dr.  James  Hulme  Canfield  was 
approved  and  provision  made  for  the 
placing  of  such  tablet  in  St.  Paul's 
Chapel.  A  general  plan  for  the  plac- 
ing of  tablets  in  the  Chapel  was  also 
approved. 

Mr.  Baker  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  committee  on  finance  to  fill  the 
unexpired  portion  of  Mr.  Cutting's 
term. 

The  budget  for  1910-11  was  amended 
by  modifications  in  the  office  of  the 
alumni  secretary,  in  the  department  of 
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buildings  and  grounds,  in  business  ad- 
ministration, in  the  bursar's  office,  in 
educational  administration,  in  Barnard 
College,  and  in  the  department  of  sur- 
gery, chemistry,  history  and  public  law. 

The  budget  for  the  Library  was 
amended  by  making  provision  for  eight 
student  curators  for  the  Kent  Hall  de- 
partmental reading  rooms. 

Resolved,  That  $50,000,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  be  appro- 
priated for  the  changes  and  replace- 
ments necessary  in  the  library  building 
by  reason  of  the  removal  of  the  law 
school  and  the  school  of  philosophy 
from  that  building. 

The  sum  of  $1,000  was  appropriated 
for  replenishing  the  planting  on  the 
University  grounds. 

Resolved.  That  the  plans  and  de- 
signs for  the  philosophy  building  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  & 
White  be  approved,  subject  to  such 
modifications  in  detail  as  the  committee 
on  buildings  and  grounds  may  deem 
desirable,  and  that  the  committee  be 
authorized  to  award  a  contract  for  the 
erection  of  such  building,  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  $350,000,  including  the  con- 
struction, furnishing  and  equipment  of 
the  building,  and  that  said  sum  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  be 
appropriated  therefor,  to  be  paid  by 
gift  heretofore  reported. 

Resolved,  That  until  the  October 
meeting  of  the  Trustees,  the  committee 
on  finance  be  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  take  such  action  as  it  shall 
deem  proper  in  regard  to  all  matters 
relating  to  the  finances  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

Resolved,  That,  until  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Trustees,  the  committee  on 
buildings  and  grounds  be  authorized 
and  empowered  to  take  such  action  as 
it  shall  deem  proper  in  regard  to  all 
matters  relating  to  the  care  of  the 
buildings  and  grounds  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  the  erection  of  new  buildings, 
provided  that  in  all  matters  involving 
additional  expenditure  the  assent  of  the 
committee  on  finance,  or  a  majority  of 
its  members,  shall  first  be  obtained. 

Resolved,  That,  until  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Trustees,  the  Committee  on 
Education  be  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  take  such  action  as  it  shall 
deem  proper  in  regard  to  all  matters 
relating  to  the  educational  administra- 
tion of   the  University,   provided  that 


in  matters  involving  additional  expen- 
diture the  assent  of  the  committee  on 
finance,  or  a  majority  of  its  members, 
shall  first  be  obtained. 

The  following  appointments  were 
made:  Michael  F.  Dee,  A.M.,  LL.B., 
now  lecturer  in  law  in  the  Fordham 
University  Law  School,  to  be  lecturer 
in  law  from  April  i,  1910,  to  June  30, 
1910,  vice  John  Waring  Parks,  resigned 
on  account  of  illness ;  Max  Eastman, 
to  be  associate  in  philosophy,  for  one 
year  from  July  i,  1910;  J.  Paul  Jones 
Williams,  to  be  assistant  professor  of 
civil  engineering;  Dean  Putnam  Lock- 
wood,  to  be  assistant  professor  of  clas- 
sical philology,  and  Walter  Irvine 
Slichter,  of  the  class  of  1896,  Sci- 
ence, to  be  professor  of  electrical  engi- 
neering, and  assigned  to  a  seat  in  the 
faculty  of  applied  science.  Barnard 
College— LaRue  Van  Hook,  Ph.D.,  to 
be  associate  professor  of  classical  phil- 
ology; Katharine  Swift  Doty,  A.M.,  to 
be  assistant  in  history;  Grace  Harriet 
Goodale,  A.B.,  to  be  assistant  in  classi- 
cal philology;  Harriet  Ruth  Fox,  to  be 
assistant  in  English.  Upon  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Faculty  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege— Maurice  Picard,  to  be  William 
Mitchell  Fellow  for  1910-11;  upon  the 
nomination  of  the  Trustees  of  Teach- 
ers College — Frederic  Ernest  Farring- 
ton,  Ph.D.,  to  be  associate  professor 
of  education,  and  William  Noyes, 
A.M.,  to  be  assistant  professor  of  in- 
dustrial arts,  with  seats  in  the  faculty 
of  Teachers  College. 

The  following  persons,  not  at  present 
connected  with  the  University,  were 
appointed  to  positions  in  the  sumrner 
session  of  1910:  John  A.  Davis,  in- 
structor in  physical  education;  Dayton 
J.  Edwards,  assistant  in  zoology;  Anna 
E.  Moore,  Flora  Wilber,  and  Josephine 
K.  Bauer,  Speyer  School  teachers ;  Mrs. 
Mary  Dennis  Briggs,  instructor  in  in- 
dustrial arts. 

The  following  persons,  not  at  pres- 
ent connected  with  the  University, 
were  appointed  to  positions  in  Univer- 
sity Extension :  Education— George 
Allen  Hubbell;  English— Charles  H. 
Gaston,  Theodore  Mitchell,  Charles 
Galwey,  Joseph  L.  Tynan.  Nathaniel  E. 
Griffin,  Fayette  B.  Dow,  C.  Van  Doren, 
Edwin  A.  Greenlaw,  and  Clayton 
Meeker  Hamilton;  history— Archer  B. 
Hulbert  and  Robert  L.  Schuyler;  Latin 
—Hubert  McNeil  Poteat  and  Dean  P. 
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Lockwood ;  music — Felix  Lamond ; 
optometry — Frederic  A.  Woll  and  A.  J. 
Cross;  Romance  languages — Arthur  L. 
Owen  and  Louis  Imbert ;  assistant  to 
director — Richard  D.  Currier. 

The  following  new  appointments 
were  confirmed :  R.  F.  McCrackan, 
B.S.,  to  be  assistant  in  analytical  chem- 
istry, vice  Charles  W.  McKone,  re- 
signed, to  serve  from  April  i,  1910,  to 
June  30,  1910.  Under  the  faculties  of 
law,  applied  science  and  pure  science — 
Harry  L.  Fisher,  assistant  in  organic 
chemistry;  Jesse  E.  Beans,  assistant  in 
drawing;  Daniel  Dale  Condit,  assis- 
tant in  geology ;  Jackson  E.  Reynolds, 
and  Goldthwaite  H.  Dorr,  associates 
in  law ;  William  S.  Helms,  assistant  in 
physics ;  Charles  Packard,  assistant  in 
zoology;  upon  the  nomination  of  the 
medical  faculty — Richard  Derby,  M.D., 
to  be  demonstrator  of  anatomy,  vice 
F.  T.  Van  Beuren,  M.D.,  associate  in 
anatomy;  J.  Gardner  Hopkins,  M.D., 
to  be  assistant  in  clinical  pathology; 
William  W.  Herrick,  M.D.,  instructor 
in  medicine  at  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  to  be 
also  instructor  in  medicine  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  to 
care  for  the  work  of  Dr.  Bovaird,  pro- 
moted, and  Arthur  W.  Swann,  M.D.,  to 
be  assistant  in  medicine  at  the  Vander- 
bilt clinic. 

The  following  promotions  were 
made:  E.  W.  Bagster-Collins.  A.M., 
now  assistant  professor  of  German,  to 
be  associate  professor  of  German ; 
Charles  H.  Farnsworth,  now  assistant 


professor  of  music,  to  be  associate 
professor  of  school  music ;  upon  the 
nomination  of  the  faculty  of  medicine 
— David  Bovaird  to  be  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  clinical  medicine  at  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital. 

The  following  assignments  were 
made:  Professor  Jacoby  to  the  faculty 
of_  Barnard  College;  Professor  S.  A. 
Mitchell  to  the  faculties  of  applied  sci- 
ence and  pure  science;  Professor  Mus- 
sey  to  the  faculty  of  political  science; 
to  the  faculty  of  Columbia  College, 
for  the  term  to  expire  June  30,  1913 : 
Professors  Davis,  Erskine,  Hawkes, 
Hayes,  Jones,  Lockwood,  Mason,  F. 
G.  Moore,  Peck,  Seager,  Shepherd, 
Woodbridge,  Woodworth  and  Young; 
for  the  term  to  expire  June  30,  191 1: 
Professors  Fontaine  and  Tassin ;  for 
the  term  to  expire  June  30,  1912 :  Pro- 
fessors Jacoby,   Fite  and   Grove. 

Russell  Burton-Opitz,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 
associate  professor  of  physiology,  was 
appointed  administrative  head  of  the 
department  of  physiology. 

The  resignation  of  Professor  Charles 
E.  Pellew,  to  take  effect  June  30,  191 1, 
was  accepted. 

The  following  leaves  of  absence 
were  granted :  Professor  Charles  E. 
Pellew,  for  the  academic  year  1910- 
11;  Professor  E.  T.  Devine,  for  the 
first  half  of  the  academic  year  1910-11 ; 
Professor  Herbert  M.  Richards,  for 
the  second  half  of  the  academic  year 
1910-11. 


UNIVERSITY  COUNCIL 


February  meeting — The  President 
reported  the  election  of  new  members 
of  the  Council  as  follows : 

Professor  J.  C.  Egbert,  as  director  of 
summer  session  and  of  extension 
teaching,  member  ex-officio.  From  the 
faculty  of  pure  science.  Professor  E.  B. 
Wilson,  in  place  of  Professor  C.  J. 
Keyser,  resigned.  Professor  T.  S. 
Fiske,  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  instruction,  in  place  of  Professor 
Hallock,  resigned,  member  cx-officio. 

The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

Resolved,  that  the  certificate  of  grad- 
uation from  the  Imperial  Pei-Yang 
University  does  not  entitle  its  holder  to 
matriculate    as    a    candidate    for    the 


higher  degrees,  but  all  such  cases  shall 
be  considered  on  their  individual 
merits. 

Resolved,  that  the  A.B.  degree  be- 
stowed on  the  basis  of  the  seven  years 
course  at  the  Normal  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York  be  accepted  as  the 
only  degree  of  that  inst'tution  which 
fulfils  the  conditions  of  matriculation 
for  the  higher  degrees. 

Resolved,  that  the  membership  of 
the  executive  committee  be  increased 
by  the  addition  of  the  director  of  the 
summer  session,  ex-officio. 

Resolved,  that  the  regulations  with 
regard  to  residence  as  contained  in 
paragraph  2  of  the  regulations  for  the 
University  degrees  be  amended   so  as 
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to  permit  a  student  to  count  for  resi- 
dence the  half  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding or  succeeding  any  one  of  two 
consecutive  summer  sessions. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  de- 
partmental organization,  previously 
made  a  special  order  for  this  meeting 
was  discussed  at  length,  and  on  motion 
it  was  Resolved,  that  in  response  to  the 
request  of  the  Trustees,  submitted  in 
May,  iQog,  for  the  expression  of  an 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  University 
Council  respecting  the  proposed  revis- 
ion of  Chapter  4,  Section  31,  of  the 
Statutes,  the  University  Council  begs 
to  recommend  that  the  said  paragraph 
be  replaced  by  the  following: 

"  The  executive  chairman  of  each  of 
the  various  departments  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  members  of  the  depart- 
ment concerned,  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  to  date  from  July  i.  Such  de- 
partments, however,  as  contain  four 
or  more  members  of  professorial  rank 
shall  elect  their  respective  executive 
chairmen  for  a  term  of  three  years,  to 
date  from  July  i,  such  elections  to  be 
confinned  by  the  President.  Profes- 
sors, associate  professors,  assistant  pro- 
fessors and  instructors  after  two  years 
of  service  shall  be  entitled  to  vote." 

On  this  resolution  18  voted  aye,  and 
5  no. 

A  communication  from  Professor 
Egbert,  director  of  extension  teaching, 
was  presented,  and  on  motion  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  regulations  gov- 
erning the  relation  of  extension  teach- 
ing to  the  other  work  of  the  Univer- 
sity be  those  proposed  in  the  letter  of 
the  director  of  extension  teaching  ad- 
dressed to  the  University  Council  under 
date  of  February  8,  1910,  and  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Council  and  the  director  of  extension 
teaching  to  prepare  these  regulations 
for  publication,  with  authority  to  make 
merely  verbal  changes  in  the  form  of 
statement. 

Resolved,  that  a  committee  of  five 
members  of  the  Council  be  appointed 
by  the  chair  to  cooperate  with  the  di- 
rector of  extension  teaching  and  the 
registrar  in  drawing  up  rules  under 
which  courses  in  extension  teaching 
may  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  work 
required  for  a  higher  degree. 

The  chair  appointed  as  such  com- 
mittee Acting  Dean  Carpenter,  chair- 


man ;  Dean  Russell,  Professor  Selig- 
man,  Dean  Goetze,  Professor  Perry. 

Resolved,  that  the  action  of  the 
faculty  of  the  College  in  establishing  a 
system  of  honors  and  sequential  cour- 
ses as  recommended  in  the  report  of 
its  committee  on  instruction  submitted 
January  21,  1910,  be  concurred  in  by 
the  University  Council. 

Resolved,  that  the  clause  beginning 
"  Each  dissertation,"  etc.,  in;  paragraph 
8  of  the  regulations  for  the  University 
degrees,  be  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Each  dissertation  shall  contain 
upon  its  title-page  the  full  name  of  the 
author;  the  full  title  of  the  disserta- 
tion; the  year  (and  place)  of  imprint, 
and,  if  a  reprint,  the  title,  volume,  and 
pagination  of  the  publication  from 
which  it  was  reprinted ;  and  there  shall 
be  printed  and  appended  to  each  dis- 
sertation (in  the  form  of  a  Vita)  a 
statement  of  the  place  and  date  of 
birth  of  the  author,  of  the  educa- 
tional institutions  that  he  has  attended, 
and  a  list  of  the  degrees  and  honors 
conferred  upon  him,  as  well  as  the 
titles  of  his  previous  publications." 

April  meeting. — The  President  an- 
nounced that  Professor  Cattell,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  instruc- 
tion of  the  faculty  of  philosophy,  had 
become  ex-officio  a  member  of  the 
Council. 

The  committee  on  public  ceremonies 
was  enlarged  so  as  to  consist  of  seven 
members,  as  follows :  Professor  Knapp, 
chairman,  the  chaplain,  the  superin- 
tendent of  buildings  and  grounds,  the 
secretary-elect  of  the  University,  the 
secretary  of  Teachers  College,  the 
secretary  of  the  University  Council, 
the  secretary  of  the  Alumni  Council. 

The  President  reported  that  the 
Council's  recommendation  of  an 
amendment  to  the  statutes,  chapter  4, 
section  31,  relating  to  departmental 
organization,  had  been  rejected  by  the 
Trustees. 

The  executive  committee  submitted 
a  printed  report  on  fellowships  for  the 
year  1910-11,  and  the  candidates  there 
named  were  appointed. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the 
meeting  of  Feb.  15,  1910.  to  draft  rules 
under  which  courses  in  extension 
teaching  may  be  counted  toward  the 
higher  degrees  submitted  the  following 
report,  which  was  made  a  special  order 
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for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council. 

Candidates  for  the  higher  degrees 
■who  desire  to  count  courses  in  ex- 
tension teaching  toward  the  fulfil- 
ment of  requirements  for  a  higher  de- 
gree must  matriculate  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  appropriate  faculties,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  director  of 
extension  teaching. 

Courses  or  combinations  of  courses 
given  by  extension  teaching,  which 
have  previously  been  approved  by  the 
University  Council  as  being  equivalent 
to  the  corresponding  work  regularly 
offered  under  the  faculties  of  political 
science,  philosophy,  pure  science,  and 
the  fine  arts,  may  be  counted  toward 
the  requirements  for  a  higher  degree 
under  the  following  conditions : 

(o)  Candidates  for  the  higher  de- 
gree must  hold  a  baccalaureate  degree 
in  arts,  letters,  philosophy,  or  science, 
or  an  engineering  degree,  or  have  had 


an  education  equivalent  to  that  repre- 
sented by  one  of  these  degrees,  such 
equivalency  to  be  passed  on  in  every 
case  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  University  Council. 

(&)  Candidates  registered  in  exten- 
sion teaching  must  take  one  course 
of  not  less  than  two  hours  a  week. 

(c)  When  the  rules  of  any  depart- 
ment require  additional  work  for  the 
higher  degrees,  the  character  and 
amount  of  such  work  will  be  made 
known  by  the  officers  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

(d)  An  aggregate  attendance  of 
eight  hours  a  week  is  the  minimum 
which  may  count  as  a  full  academic 
year  of  residence;  of  this  not  more 
than  half  may  be  taken  in  extension 
teaching.  The  fulfilment  of  this  re- 
quirement may  be  extended  over  more 
than  one  year. 


COLUMBIA  COLLEGE 


January  meeting. — The  most  impor- 
tant business  which  has  come  before 
the  College  faculty  during  the  past 
session  was  the  adoption  of  a  system 
of  honors  and  sequential  courses.  The 
granting  of  honors  is  dependent  upon 
the  completion  with  high  standing  of 
three  three-year  sequences  of  three- 
hour  courses  together  with  such  sup- 
plementary reading  as  may  be  advised 
by  the  departments,  and  upon  the  can- 
didate's performance  in  a  final  general 
examination  covering  the  entire  field 
of  his  honor  work.  The  candidate  for 
honors  will  be  expected  to  work  inde- 
pendently in  his  chosen  subjects,  learn- 
ing much  more  about  them  than  is 
taught  in  the  class  room.  A  satisfac- 
tory completion  of  three  such  sequen- 
ces of  study  with  honor  grade  may  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  a  consistent  body 
of  knowledge  acquired  by  the  student, 
and  as  a  result  the  student  will  be  re- 
lieved from  the  general  requirement 
of  prescribed  courses  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  courses  now  known  as  Eng- 
lish A,  History  A,  Mathematics  A,  and 
Physical  Education  A  and  B,  and  in 
the  case  of  candidates  for  the  A.B. 
degree,  of  Latin  A  or  Greek  3^-4,  and 
in  the  case  of  candidates  for  the  B.S. 
degree,  French  A  and  B  or  German 
A  and  B,  and  Physics  A  or  Chem- 
istry A.  It  was  felt  by  the  Faculty 
that  the   free   elective   system  now   in 


vogue  had  led,  perhaps,  to  a  smatter- 
ing of  knowledge  in  a  large  number 
of  unrelated  courses,  and  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  overcoming  this  that  the 
system  of  honors  and  of  sequential 
courses  was  established. 

February  meeting. — A  system  of  se- 
quential courses  for  general  students 
was  adopted  as  follows : 

"  Prior  to  graduation  a  student  must 
have  completed  the  equivalent  of  three 
years  of  sequential  study,  in  courses 
aggregating  at  least  18  points  beyond 
the  elementary  requirements  for  ad- 
mission, in  each  of  two  departments. 
In  the  case  of  candidates  for  the  A.B. 
degree  at  least  one  of  these  sequences 
of  study  must  be  chosen  from  those 
offered  by  the  departments  of  English, 
Germanic  languages  and  literatures, 
Greek,  history,  Latin,  philosophy  and 
Romance  languages  and  literatures ; 
and  in  case  of  candidates  for  the  B.S. 
degree  at  least  one  must  be  chosen 
from  those  offered  by  the  departments 
of  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  mathe- 
matics, physics  and  zoology." 

The  requirements  for  the  A.B.  de- 
gree were  amended  by  the  omission  of 
the  requirement  of  Physics  A  or 
Chemistry  A. 

The  total  number  of  new  students 
registered  in  Columbia  College  for  the 
second  half-year  was  fifty-five,  a  num- 
ber greater  than  in  any  previous  year. 
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FACULTY    OF    PHILOSOPHY 


March  meeting. — It  was  resolved, 
that  the  committee  on  instruction  shall 
consist  of  five  members  to  be  elected 
annually  for  a  term  of  one  year  at  the 
May  meeting  of  the  faculty.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  slaall  be 
elected  by  the  faculty  by  ballot.  The 
other  four  members  shall  be  elected_by 
the  faculty,  one  member  from  each  of 


the  four  divisions  of  the  faculty  upon 
the  nomination  of  each  division. 

April  meeting. — It  was  resolved, 
that  the  chairmen  of  the  several  divis- 
ions shall  be  ex-officiis  the  chairmen  of 
the  corresponding  examination-groups, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  division  of 
education,  where  the  dean  of  Teachers 
College  shall  be  the  chairman  of  the 
examination-group  in  education. 


BARNARD   COLLEGE 


April  meeting. — Resolved  that  the 
paragraph  13  on  page  48  of  the  cur- 
rent announcement  shall  be  omitted 
from  the  announcement  for  1910-11, 
and  in  its  place  the  following  state- 
ment concerning  courses  in  extension 
teaching  be  included  in  the  announce- 
ment for  1910-1911 : 

Courses  in  extension  teaching  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  on  instruc- 
tion may  be  credited  toward  the  de- 
grees of  A.B.  and  B.S.  for  matricu- 
lated students  registered  in  extension 
teaching  who  maintain  a  grade  at  least 
of  C. 

Students  of  Barnard  College  will  be 
allowed  to  attend  extension  courses 
which  are  approved  by  the  committee 
on  instruction  and  to  count  them  to- 
ward the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S. 
under  the  following  regulations: 

The  election  of  extension  courses 
must  be  approved  by  the  committee  on 
instruction. 


Students  will  not  be  allowed  to  ex- 
ceed a  total  of  16  points,  including 
the  points  of  extension  courses,  at  one 
time,  save  by  the  special  permission  of 
the  committee  on  instruction,  for  rea- 
sons of  weight. 

Students  desiring  to  count  such 
courses  toward  the  degree  of  A.B.  and 
B.S.  must  obtain  in  them  a  grade  at 
least  of  C. 

Students  desiring  to  count  extension 
courses  toward  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and 
B.S.  in  Barnard  College  must,  if  the 
committee  on  instruction  so  determine, 
take  the  regular  mid-year  or  final 
stated  examinations  in  the  parallel 
courses  given  at  Barnard  College,  or 
else  their  answer-books  in  the  exami- 
nations given  in  extension  courses 
must,  at  the  option  of  the  committee 
on  instruction,  be  read  and  rated  by 
the  representatives  of  the  proper  de- 
partments in   Barnard  College. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 


His  better  self,  by  Thomas  Jayhews. 
The  Saalfield  Publishing  Company, 
Akron,   Ohio,   1910. 


The  health  of  the  city,  by  Hollis 
Godfrey.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston,   1910. 
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The  1910  Varsity  Show,  "The  King 
of  Hilaria,"  which  was  given  at  the 
Hotel  Astor  during  the  week  begin- 
ning March  7  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Athletic  Association,  was  a  distinct 
success.  The  authors  of  the  play, 
Frank  J.  Felbel,  '11,  and  John  T.  Lang, 
'10,  were  novices  in  Columbia  dra- 
matics, as  was  also  T.  R.  Murray, 
'iiL,  the  author  of  the  music.  The 
hit  of  the  production  was  a  toe-dance 
by  Morris  Kinney,  '12,  as  Mile.  Gazee. 
Charles  E.  Gautier,  '12,  as  Hygiene 
Delsony,  the  heroine,  and  A.  Zimmer, 
'13,  as  Billingsley  Watt,  were  also 
largely  responsible  for  the  success  of 
the  piece.  T.  I.  Moore,  12  S,  as  the 
King,  proved  himself  one  of  the  best 
singers  that  has  appeared  in  Columbia 
dramatics  for  several  years. 

Another  dramatic  society,  the  Co- 
lumbia University  Graduate  Dramatic 
Association,  has  been  formed,  and  has 
made  its  first  appearance.  This  was  on 
the  afternoon  and  evening  of  May  14, 
in  the  Brinckerhoff  Theater  of  Barnard 
College,  when  the  association  presented 
three  one-act  plays.  These  were: 
"  The  faraway  princess,"  by  Suder- 
mann ;  "  Cinders,"  by  Lily  Tinsley,  and 
"  The  fatal  message,"  by  John  Ken- 
drick  Bangs,  '83.  The  cast  included 
several  men  who  had  taken  part  in 
'varsity  shows  of  past  years.  Among 
them  were  Walter  E.  Kelley,  '07, 
Carlos  Wupperman,  '09,  John  O. 
Hauser,  '08,  Hayden  Hamilton,  '05, 
Carl  E.  Kayser,  '09,  and  Ralph  W. 
Carey,  '02. 

The  first  inter-class  song  contest  of 
Notes  and  Keys  was  held  on  South 
Court  on  May  13  and  was  a  great 
success.  The  judges  awarded  the 
handsome  silver  cup  presented  by 
Notes  and  Keys  to  the  junior  class. 
Notes  and  Keys  elected  the  following 
officers  for  next  year:  President,  W. 
Avery,  '10;  vice-president,  L.  Jeaneret, 
'11  S;  secretary,  E.  J.  Bull  winkle; 
treasurer,  H.  V.  B.  Darlington,  '10. 
R.  H.  Bagnell,  '12  L,  A.  A.  Van  Tine, 
'08,  F.  D.  Fackenthal,  '06,  H.  V.  B. 
Darlington,  '10,  and   H.   Williams,  '10 


5,  were  elected  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

Kings  Crown's  last  meeting  of  the 
year  took  the  form  of  an  ovation  to 
the  retiring  professors,  Van  Amringe 
and  Chandler.  The  following  officers 
for  next  year  were  elected :  President, 
W.  R.  Wright,  '11  S;  faculty  vice- 
president,  Professor  Charles  A.  Beard; 
senior  vice-president,  C.  J.  Dwyer, 
'11;  secretary,  E.  H.  MacKenzie,  '11. 

The  Columbia  Freshman  Debating 
Team  defeated  the  Cornell  freshman 
team  at  Ithaca  on  the  evening  of  May 

6.  The  subject  was:  "Resolved,  that 
the  adoption  of  the  open  shop  through- 
out all  trades  and  industries  of  the 
United  States  is  desirable."  Columbia 
supported  the  affirmative  and  was  rep- 
resented by  G.  B.  Coykendall,  T.  K. 
McCormick  and  J.  S.  Ellenwood.  The 
Cornell  debaters  were  E.  L.  Aschaffen- 
berg,  H.  Chaimowitz,  and  P.  R.  Gold- 
stein. 

The  Student  Board  of  Representa- 
tives officially  adopted  the  lion  as  the 
mascot   of    Columbia   University. 

The  Columbia  University  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  in  conjunction  with  the  Christian 
Associations  of  Cornell,  Princeton  and 
Pennsylvania,  will  hold  a  new  student 
conference  from  June  10  to  19  at  Po- 
cono  Pines,  Pa.,  in  the  place  of  the 
conference  heretofore  held  at  North- 
field.  The  conference  at  Northfield 
has  been  held  so  late  in  the  summer, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  together 
representative  delegations  from  the  col- 
leges of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 
An  interesting  program  of  Bible  Study, 
addresses  and  amusements  will  be  of- 
fered. The  Christian  Association  has 
elected  its  officers  for  the  year  1910- 
11:  A.  L.  Grimm,  'iiC,  president;  W. 
L.  Riley,  '11  S,  treasurer;  W.  R. 
Wright,  '11  S,  recorder.  These  are  all 
strong  men.  and  in  their  hands  the 
work  of  the  Association  will  doubtless 
be  carried  on  still  more  successfully. 

To  show  "  The  ministry  of  all  pro- 
fessions "  is  the  object  of  the  Industrial 
Welfare  Movement.  Through  coopera- 
tion with  the  faculty,  opportunity  was 
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given  Mr.  Towson,  the  secretary  of 
the  industrial  department  of  the  Inter- 
national Y.  M.  C.  A.,  to  present  in  the 
class-room  to  all  the  engineering  stu- 
dents the  possibilities  and  needs  of 
using  their  chosen  professions  in  a  way 
that  would  best  contribute  to  solving 
the  social  and  labor  problems  of  to- 
day. Indebtedness  for  the  success  of 
this  work  is  especially  acknowledged 
to  Professors  Burr,  Munroe,  Lucke, 
Chandler,    Parr  and   Sever. 

The    Debating    Union    held    its    last 
meeting  on  May  25  and  chose  the  fol- 


lowing officers  for  1910-11:  President, 
Wiley  A.  Bell,  Jr.,  '11;  secretary,  Ros- 
coe  C.  Ingalls,  '12.  The  chairman  and 
secretary  were  authorized  to  conclude 
arrangements  with  the  Syracuse  De- 
bating Union  for  a  debate  to  be  held 
in  the  fall.  Dixon  Ryam  Fox,  '11,  won 
the  George  William  Curtis  gold  medal, 
and  George  W.  A.  Scott,  '11,  the  silver 
medal.  The  other  competitors  were  A. 
L.  Grimm,  '11,  Wayne  D.  Heydecker, 
'11,  Geddes  Smith,  '10,  and  Dallas  S. 
Townsend,  '10.  The  competition  was 
held  in  Earl  Hall  on  the  evening  of 
April   first. 


ATHLETICS 


The  rowing  squad  left  for  Pough- 
keepsie  on  Commencement  Day,  on  the 
training  barge  "  Columbia."  Thirty- 
five  men  comprise  the  squad,  composed 
of  the  first  and  second  varsity  eights, 
the  freshman  eight,  four  coxswains, 
a  substitute  four,  the  manager,  assis- 
tant manager  and  the  freshman 
manager. 

Five  men  from  last  year's  crew  will 
probably  be  in  the  varsity  eight  on 
June  25.  The  varsity  and  freshman 
crews  this  spring  have  had  a  compara- 
tively easy  period  of  training,  since 
each  crew  has  rowed  only  one  race, — 
the  varsity  with  the  crew  of  the  Naval 
Academy  on  May  7,  when  it  was  de- 
feated by  about  two  lengths,  and  the 
freshman  in  the  regatta  at  Philadel- 
phia on  May  21,  when  it  defeated  the 
freshman  crews  of  Yale  and  Pennsyl- 
vania with  ease.  During  the  remain- 
ing three  weeks  of  training  Coach  Rice 
expects  to  work  the  men  unusually 
hard,  to  make  up  for  the  earlier  light 
work. 

The  interclass  races  of  the  annual 
spring  regatta  on  the  Hudson  were 
held  on  May  14.  There  were  two 
events,  the  interclass  race,  which  was 
run  off  in  three  heats,  and  an  exhibi- 
tion row  between  the  first  and  second 
varsity  and  the  first  freshman  crews. 
The  final  heat  of  the  interclass  race 
was  won  by  the  juniors;  while  the 
freshmen  won  the  exhibition  row.  The 
College  Alumni  Association  chartered 
the  steam  yacht  "  Commodore  "  to  per- 
mit the  members  of  the  Association  to 
follow  the  races. 


The  work  of  the  baseball  team 
showed  steady  progress  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season  in  March  up  to 
the  two  games  of  Commencement 
week,  that  with  Yale  on  May  28,  and 
with  Syracuse  on  Commencement  Day, 
an  unfortunate  accident  to  Lee,  the 
regular  pitcher,  preventing  his  partici- 
pation in  either  of  these  games.  Of 
the  twenty  games  played,  Columbia 
won  eleven  and  lost  nine.  The  batting 
has  been  generally  good,  as  is  shown 
by  the  total  of  139  runs  scored  against 
91  by  the  opponents.  The  fielding, 
however,  has  been  very  poor.  The 
complete  list  of  games  with  the  scores 
is  as   follows : 

Columbia  Opponents 

C.  C.  N.  Y II  3 

Manhattan    5  6 

Rutgers    17  i 

St.  John's  II  I 

Seventh  Regiment 12  6 

Pennsylvania  8  7 

Princeton    3  12 

Fordham 4  8 

Cornell    i  3 

Stevens    10  i 

West  Point   4  i 

New  York  University...     7  3 

Georgetown    20  4 

North  Atlantic  Squadron    3  i 

Brown    2  I 

Crescent  A.  C I3  I4 

Yale    6  8 

Syracuse   ^  5 

Trinity   ^  ^ 

Syracuse   1  ^4 

Total   139  91 
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The  soccer  team  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Intercollegiate  Association 
Football  League  was  awarded  the  an- 
nual championship  for  the  second  time. 
The  official  standing  of  the  members 
of  the  league  is  as  follows : 

Won  Lost        Drawn 

Columbia    4  o  i 

Harvard    3  2  o 

Yale    2  2  I 

Haverf ord    2  3  o 

Pennsylvania    2  3  0 

Cornell    i  4  o 

The  tennis  team  lost  the  match 
against  the  Montclair  Athletic  Club 
and   won  that   against   Rutgers.     The 


match  with  Cornell  had  to  be  aban- 
doned because  of  rain.  The  golf  team 
was  defeated  by  the  New  Brunswick 
Club  on  May  28.  The  lacrosse  team 
has_  been  unsuccessful  in  its  games  this 
spring,  although  in  the  game  against 
Harvard  on  South  Field  there  was 
some  excellent  playing. 

In  the  annual  intercollegiate  track 
games  held  this  year  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Babcock  of  Columbia 
secured  second  place  in  the  pole  vault, 
with  a  vault  of  twelve  feet.  In  the 
track  and  field  games  with  the  Naval 
Academy  the  Columbia  team  was  de- 
feated by  the  score  of  64^^  points  to 
52^. 

R.  A.  M. 


ALUMNI  RECORD 


One  of  the  most  successful  and  en- 
thusiastic meetings  of  the  Association 
of  the  Alumni  of  Columbia  College 
was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Aldine 
Association  on  Monday  evening.  May 
4.  President  Butler,  Dean  Van  Am- 
ringe,  Dean  Goetze  and  Professor  Eg- 
bert addressed  the  gathering.  Presi- 
dent Demorest  of  the  Association 
acting  as  chairman.  After  the  speeches 
a  buffet  supper  was  served  in  an  ad- 
joining room. 

The  following  resolutions  in  regard 
to  the  future  publication  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Alumni  News  were  recently 
adopted  by  the  Alumni  Council : 

Resolved,  that  the  publication  of  the 
Alumni  News  be  continued  for  the 
year  1910-11  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
$3500,  and  that  said  sum  or  so  much 
thereof  as  shall  be  necessary  be  ap- 
propriated therefor,  provided  that  an 
underwriting  of  not  less  than  $2000 
can  first  be  secured  to  guarantee  the 
Council  against  the  excess,  if  any,_  of 
the  cost  of  publication  over_  receipts 
from  subscriptions  and  advertisements, 
and 

■  Resolved,  that  the  subscription  price 
of  the  paper  be  fixed  at  $2.00  for  all 
non-members  of  associations,  and  $1.00 
for  members,  and  that  the  officers  of 
the  Council  be  authorized  to  issue  a 
circular  calling  for  subscriptions. 

Resolved,  that  Robert  _  Arrowsmith. 
'82,  be  appointed  managing  editor  of 
the  News  for  the  year  1910-11.  Reuben 

A.  Meyers,  '02,  business  editor,  and 
Charles   B.    Going,   '82  S,   and    George 

B.  Compton,  '09,  associate  editors,  with 


power  to  add  to  their  number  such 
other  associate  editors  as  the  advisory 
committee    shall   approve. 

Resolved,  that  the  present  advisory 
committee  be  continued  for  the  year 
1910-11  with  the  additions  of  J.  Gard- 
ner Hopkins,  '02,  and  such  others  as 
the  committee  may  appoint. 

The  following  verses  by  John  Ers- 
kine,  '00,  secured  the  prize  of  fifty  dol- 
lars offered  by  the  Illinois  Alumni 
Association  for  a  Columbia  marching 
song: 

Marching  Song 
When  you're  marching  for  Columbia, 

you'd  better  march  like  men ! 
And   every  mile  you   march  with  her 

you'll  wish  were  eight  or  ten ; 
When  you're  marching  for  Columbia, 

your  four  years  won't  be  long, 
And  then  you'll  wish  you  back  again 

to   sing  her  marching   song — 

Chorus  : 

Marching  for  Columbia,  a  royal  road 

we  tread ! 
The    heart    is    beating    high,    and    the 

blood  runs  red. 
We're  all  young  together,  and  the  best 

of  life's  ahead. 
When  we  march  for  Columbia ! 

Now  the  thunder  of  the  city  sets  Co- 
lumbia's heart  athrill. 

Our  home  is  on  a  battle-field, — the 
battle's  with   us   still ! 

We  keep  the  city's  honor,  we  build  the 
city's  walls. 

And  when  she  calls  for  fighting  men, 
it's   Columbia  men   she  calls. 
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They  are  sitting  down  and  dreaming, 

are  some  folk  we  needn't  name, 
Of   their   dead   and   gone    forefathers, 

who  gave  them  all  their  fame ; 
But    we've    more    and    better    fellows 

than  we've  ever  had  before. 
And  we're  marching  toward  tomorrow, 

that  will  give  us  plenty  more. 

The  award  for  the  music  has  not 
yet  been  made. 

The  following  new  alumni  associa- 
tions have  been  established  since  the 
appearance  of  the  March  Quarterly  : 
Mexico,  with  headquarters  in  Mexico 
City,  Texas,  and  Utah ;  also  the  so- 
ciety of  the  Upper  Eighties. 

The  following  men  W'ill  continue  to 
hold  alumni  association  scholarships  in 
the  College  and  the  School  of  Mines 
next  year: 

G.  Raynolds  Stearns,  Jr.,  '13  C, 
Western   New  York. 

Gilbert  S.  B.  Darlington,  '12  C, 
Philadelphia. 

Carolus  Sylvester  Woodwell,  '12  C, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


William  Walter  Renwick,  'iiC,  Illi- 
nois. 

John    Pierre    Roche,    'iiC,    Illinois. 

Anthony  Wayne  Caruthers,  '13  S, 
Pittsburgh. 

The  first  annual  dinner  of  the- 
Alumni  Association  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  Northern  New  York  was 
held  at  the  Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  evening  of  May  4,  the 
Alumni  Council  being  represented  by- 
Professor  M.  I.  Pupin  of  the  depart- 
ment of  electrical  engineering  and  Pro- 
fessor Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.  The  interest 
in  the  meeting  was  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  the  presiding  officer,  Mr. 
Walter  I.  Slichter,  '96  S,  president  of 
the  Association,  had  just  been  ap- 
pointed professor  of  electrical  engi- 
neering in   the   University. 

Mr.  Reuben  A.  Meyers,  '02,  has  been 
appointed  acting  secretary  of  the 
Alumni  Council  during  the  absence  of 
Professor  Tombo  on  sabbatical  leave, 
that  is  from  July  i,  1910,  to  February- 
7,  1911. 


NECROLOGY 


Charles  Sprague  Smith,  founder  of  the  People's  Institute,  died  of  pneu- 
monia on  Tuesday,  March  29,  1910,  at  the  home  of  his  brother-in-law,  Charles 
B.  Cole,  in  Montclair,  N.  J.  Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  Andover,  Massachusetts,  on- 
April  27,  1853.  He  received  the  degree  of  A.B.  from  Amherst  College  in  1874 
and  that  of  A.M.  from  the  same  institution  in  1880.  After  graduating  from 
Amherst  he  studied  at  Berlin,  Paris,  Rome,  Madrid,  Oxford  and  Copenhagen, 
returning  to  this  country  in  1880  to  become  instructor  in  Italian  and  Spanish  and 
also  Gebhard  professor  of  German  in  Columbia  University.  In  1882  his  title- 
was  changed  to  professor  of  modern  languages  and  foreign  literatures,  and  in 
1886  he  was  also  made  lecturer  in  Norman-French.  In  1890  his  title  was 
changed  to  professor  of  Romance  languages  and  literatures,  but  he  resigned  in 
the  following  year.  In  1896  he  organized  the  Comparative  Literature  Society 
and  in  the  following  year  founded  the  People's  Institute,  with  which  his  name 
has  always  been  associated.  This  institute,  in  the  words  of  its  founder,  was 
to  be  "  responsible  to  neither  Board  of  Education,  political,  social,  or  theological 
party."  It  was  to  "bridge  the  chasm  between  the  masses  and  the  classes,"  and 
be  a  place  where  the  "information  obtained  by  representatives  of  the  classes  in 
the  professions  and  in  the  public  could  be  brought  to  the  masses,"  and  where  by 
absolute  freedom  of  speech  it  could  be  corrected  by  their  criticisms.  The  insti- 
tute was  to  provide  the  unorganized  masses,  by  illustrated  lectures,  dramatic  pres- 
entations, and  speeches  by  well-known  men,  with  a  continuous  education  in 
history  and  literature  treated  only  as  they  related  to  some  modern  problem. 

Dr.  Smith  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  his  book,  "Working  with  the- 
people,"  and  for  founding  the  People's  Institute,  by  the  Exposition  at  Liege  in 
1905.  He  also  received  the  diploma  of  honor  and  silver  medal  at  the  Milan  Ex- 
position in  1906,  and  a  diploma  of  honor  at  the  International  Exposition  in  Paris 
in  1907.  He  wrote  several  books,  one  of  them  a  collection  of  poems.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Authors'  Club  and  the  Century  Association.  His  home  in  this-. 
city  was  at  29  West  Sixty-eighth  Street. 
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Braun,  Arthur  Peter,  E.M.  1907, 
died  recently  as  the  result  of  a  mining 
accident  in  Mexico. 

Brown,  Frederick  Tilden,  M.D.  1880, 
died  at  Bethel,  Maine,  on  May  7,  1910. 

Chisholm,  Alexander  Robert,  class 
of  185s  College,  died  in  New  York 
City  on  March  10,  1910,  in  his  seventy- 
fifth  year. 

Cutting,  Robert  Livingston,  class  of 
1889  College,  died  in  London,  England, 
on  May  6,  1910. 

Dixon,  Hiram  R.,  class  of  1864  Law, 
died  in  New  York  City  on  May  26, 
1910. 

Drucklieb,  Louis,  M.D.  1886,  died 
in  New  York  City  on  March  24,  1910, 
in  his  fifty-fifth  year. 

Elsner,  Simon  L.,  M.D.  1887,  died 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  June  5,  1910. 

Evans,  George  Abraham,  M.D.  1874, 
died  in  Brooklyn,  New  York  City,  on 
March  31,  1910,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year. 

FooTE,  Hastings,  class  of  1909  Sci- 
ence, died  in  New  York  City  on  April 
16,  1910. 

GoELLER,  Robert,  A.  B.  1888,  A.M. 
1889,  died  in  Brooklyn,  New  York 
City,  on  April  9,  1910,  aged  forty-two 
years. 

Goldberg,  William  Victor,  class  of 
1892  Law,  died  in  Denver,  Colorado, 
on  May  15,  1910,  in  his  thirty-ninth 
year. 

Griffen,  Daniel  Merritt,  M.D.  1891, 
died  in  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  on  June  3, 
1910,   aged    forty-four  years. 

HoDENPYL,  Eugene,  M.D.  1885,  died 
in  New  York  City  on  May  5,  1910,  in 
his  forty-seventh  year. 

HoGAN,  James  J.,  LL.B.  1908,  died  in 


New  Haven,  Connecticut,  on  March  19, 
1910. 

Jones,  S.  Beach,  M.D.  1872,  died  in 
New  York  City  on  May  13,  1910. 

Kelly,  Myra,  class  of  1899  T.  C, 
died  at  Torquay,  England,  on  March 
31,  1910. 

Mitchell,  Cornelius  Berrian,  A.B. 
1862,  A.M.  1865,  died  in  New  York 
City  on  May  25,  1910,  in  his  sixty- 
eighth  year. 

Perrine,  William  Woodward,  Jr., 
A.B.  1902,  died  in  New  York  City  on 
March  27,   1910. 

RiTSHER,  Edward  C,  LL.B.  1889, 
died  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  June  2, 
1910,  in  his  forty-sixth  year. 

Ryerson,  John  Albert,  A.B.  1885, 
died  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  May  16, 
1910. 

Snow,  William  Dunham,  LL.B.  1876, 
died  in  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  on  Febru- 
ary II,  1910. 

Speir,  Archibald  Walker,  LL.B.  1863, 
died  in  New  York  City  on  March  10, 
1910,  in  his  seventieth  year. 

Tilford,  Wesley  Hunt,  class  of  1872 
College,  died  on;  March  2,  1910. 

Traub,  John  Emil,  M.D.  1886,  died 
in  New  York  City  on  December  25, 
1909,  aged  forty-eight  years. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Edward  Newen- 
ham,  E.M.  1885,  died  in  New  York 
City  on  March  29,  1910,  aged  forty- 
six  years. 

Zaeriskie,  Rev.  Jeremiah  Lott,  A.B. 
1854,  died  in  Flatbush,  New  York  City, 
on  April  2,  1910,  aged  seventy-five 
years. 
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COMMENCEMENT— 1910 

THE  exercises  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-sixth  annual  com- 
mencement of  Columbia  University  were  held  on  June  i,  as 
usual  in  the  University  Gymnasium.  With  favorable  weather  con- 
ditions the  grounds  throughout  the  day  were  thronged  with  gradu- 
ates and  friends  of  the  University,  and  in  the  morning,  when  the 
academic  procession  proceeded  down  the  steps  of  the  University 
Library  and  across  the  quadrangles  to  the  gymnasium,  the  sight 
was  both  brilliant  and  impressive.  After  the  graduates  had  taken 
their  places  on  the  floor  of  the  gymnasium,  and  faculties,  trustees 
and  invited  guests  had  proceeded  to  the  platform,  music  was  ren- 
dered by  the  University  orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Cornelius  Rubner,  professor  of  music.  The  opening  pra3'er  was 
made  by  the  chaplain  of  the  University,  the  Reverend  Raymond 
Collyer  Knox. 

President  Butler  then  delivered  the  address  to  the  graduates,  tak- 
ing as  his  subject  "Intellectual  charity."    He  said: 

In  the  veritable  Babel  of  confusion  which  surrounds  us  on  every 
hand,  one  is  tempted  to  turn  into  a  sermon  on  charity  an  address, 
however  brief,  to  those  who  are  today  leaving  their  University  be- 
hind them. 

All  forms  of  thought,  as  well  as  all  forms  of  social  and  political 
life,  are  just  now  undergoing  disturbance,  upheaval,  reconstruction. 
There  are  those  who  interpret  these  happenings  and  changes  in 
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terms  of  a  new  Renaissance,  out  of  which  are  to  come  greater 
achievements  of  human  intelhgence  and  human  character  than  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  There  are  others  who  prefer  to  think  that  we 
are  hving  in  a  period  of  decadence,  and  they  find  in  the  history  of 
the  dechne  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  an  analogy  to  what  is 
going  on  round  about  us  today. 

It  is  more  cheerful  at  least,  and  probably  more  correct,  to  take 
the  brighter  rather  than  the  darker  view  of  contemporary  history. 
But  whatever  view  be  taken  there  is  abundant  room  for  the  exercise 
of  charity  and  abundant  demand  for  it. 

The  air  is  filled  with  recriminations.  On  every  hand  motives  are 
impugned,  established  standards  are  attacked,  and  proposals,  how- 
ever carefully  studied,  are  torn  to  pieces  by  adverse  and  complain- 
ing critics  before  there  is  time  to  consider  them  fairly.  There  is 
hot  applause  for  the  loudest  voice  that  makes  the  lowest  appeal,  and 
there  is  a  readiness  to  believe  ill  of  men  and  institutions  which  is 
not  pleasant  to  witness.  Particularly  are  those  who  represent  the 
established  order  and  those  who  have  reached  positions  of  promi- 
nence and  power,  however  well  deserved,  made  the  objects  of  attack 
and  the  butt  of  complacent  ridicule.  These  may  not  reply  in  kind, 
and,  therefore,  to  that  extent  the  popular  demand  for  vigorous  and 
even  embittered  controversy  is  disappointed. 

Those  who  have  felt  the  helping  hand  of  the  college  and  of  the 
university  should  go  out  into  the  world  thus  occupied  and  thus 
interested,  with  the  fullest  possible  measure  of  intellectual  charity. 
The  human  mind  has  a  myriad  facets,  and  it  rarely  reflects  ex- 
perience and  observation  in  more  than  one  of  them.  It  takes  the 
sum  total  of  many  individual  pictures  to  tell  the  whole  story  of 
what  actually  happens.  There  is  always  room  for  the  other  point 
of  view,  and  the  occasions  are  rare  indeed  when  there  is  not  some- 
thing to  be  said  on  the  other  side  of  any  C[uestion. 

Systematic  training  has  for  one  of  its  main  purposes,  the  giving 
of  a  poise  or  balance  that  is  to  keep  men  and  women  from  merely 
sharing,  like  dumb  driven  cattle,  in  the  stampede  of  the  moment. 
To  the  trained  and  disciplined  minds  of  college  and  university 
graduates,  evidence,  as  distinguished  from  assertion,  ought  to  make 
a  conclusive  appeal. 

Science,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  able  to  produce  of  itself 
fair  and  open-mindedness,  nor  does  literature,  or  law ;  a  subtle  some- 
thing which  may  perhaps  be  called  intellectual  charity  must  be  added, 
if  into  disputed  questions  there  is  to  be  carried  not  only  the  knowl- 
edge but  the  temperament  which  resolves  difficulties  and  composes 
misunderstandings. 
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It  is  unbecoming  for  one  whose  mind  has  been  trained  by  college 
and  university  discipline  to  become  the  mere  partisan  promoter  of 
any  person  or  cause.  Enthusiasm  he  should  have  in  fullest  measure, 
but  not  the  narrowness  approaching  bigotry  which  prevents  his  see- 
ing the  other  side  and  appreciating  a  different  point  of  view. 

It  must  be  the  observation  of  every  one  that  mankind  is  in  a  com- 
plaining mood.  Ten  meetings  of  protest  are  held  for  one  meeting 
of  approval;  ten  journalistic  reproaches  will  be  found  for  every 
journalistic  commendation.  In  part,  this  attitude  of  mind  and  speech 
is  due  to  superabundant  egotism,  but  in  larger  part  to  lack  of  intel- 
lectual charity.  The  superabundant  egotist  does  not  like  that  which 
he  cannot  understand  and  cannot  manage.  His  favorite  mode  of 
expression  is  the  jeer  or  the  sneer,  and  unfortunately  he  finds  alto- 
gether too  many  amused  listeners.  Then,  too,  there  is  an  odd  gap 
or  chasm  between  what  many  men  profess  to  believe,  between  the 
principles  which  they  profess  to  hold,  and  what  they  habitually  do 
and  say.  This  want  of  unity  and  harmony  between  profession  and 
practice  is  a  constant  source  of  surprise  and  astonishment. 

The  fact  probably  is  that  mankind  has  not  yet  become  accustomed 
to  its  new  responsibilities.  Dependence  was  converted  into  inde- 
pendence with  surprising  speed  during  the  centuries  from  the  i6th 
to  the  19th,  and  thereby  a  heavier  load  was  put  upon  humanity  than 
it  had  been  trained  to  bear.  Self-government,  whether  it  be  of  the 
individual  or  of  the  community,  remains  after  all  these  long  years 
a  problem  full  of  perplexity  and  difficulty.  Those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve that  mankind  is  steadily  climbing  up-hill  believe  that  all  the 
forces  in  the  world  which  make  for  progress  are  preparing  men  for 
the  better  discharge  of  responsibility  and  for  the  more  generous  use 
of  opportunity.  We  cannot  deny  however — we  dare  not — that 
there  is  a  long  road  yet  to  travel. 

It  is  just  for  this  reason  that  the  greater  exercise  of  intellectual 
charity  is  so  sorely  needed.  Ignorance  is  not,  perhaps,  itself  a  vice, 
but  it  is  the  mother  of  many  vices,  and  that  partial  ignorance  which 
masquerades  as  knowledge  is  a  fruitful  parent  of  everything  that 
ought  not  to  be. 

Carry  out  into  the  round  of  daily  life  an  intellectual  charity.  Do 
not  insist  upon  imposing  your  own  view  upon  a  universe  that  is 
itself  larger  and  more  complicated  than  any  view  which  an  indi- 
vidual, however  talented,  can  possibly  hold.  Try  to  understand  that 
others  are  as  sincere  and  of  as  high  motives  as  yourself,  even  though 
they  appear  to  be  moving  in  a  quite  different  direction. 

If  the  colleges  and  universities  cannot  produce  men  and  women 
who  will  exercise  intellectual  charity,  and  so  soften  the  asperities 
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and  limit  the  controversies  of  which  Hfe  is  already  too  full,  then 
where  indeed  shall  intellectual  charity  be  found  ? 

There  are  many  things  to  reflect  upon  on  a  day  like  this,  but  per- 
haps nothing  is  more  worthy  of  our  reflection  on  this  day  than  those 
traits  and  characteristics  which  will  help  to  shape  the  ordinary  hap- 
penings of  daily  life  by  the  high  influences  that  go  out  from  this 
University. 

May  success  and  happiness  attend  you  all ! 

The  first  degrees  to  be  conferred  were  those  of  bachelor  of  arts 
and  bachelor  of  science  on  graduates  of  Columbia  College.  Ninety- 
five  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  twenty-eight 
for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  were  presented  to  the  President 
of  the  University  by  Professor  J.  Howard  Van  Amringe,  the  dean 
of  Columbia  College,  as  duly  qualified,  and  upon  them  these  degrees 
were  conferred.  Professor  William  Tenney  Brewster  similarly  pre- 
sented from  Barnard  College  eighty-six  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  and  two  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science. 
Seventy-nine  graduates  of  the  school  of  law  were  recommended  for 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  by  Professor  George  W.  Kirchwey, 
dean  of  the  school  of  law.  Professor  John  G.  Curtis,  emeritus 
professor  of  physiology,  in  his  usual  impressive  way  administered 
the  Hippocratic  oath  to  seventy  candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine,  after  which,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  dean  of 
the  faculty  of  medicine.  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Lambert,  this  degree  was 
conferred  by  the  president. 

In  the  faculty  of  applied  science  the  degrees  of  engineer  of  mines, 
metallurgical  engineer,  civil  engineer,  electrical  engineer,  mechanical 
engineer,  bachelor  of  science  in  chemistry,  chemist  and  chemical 
engineer  were  conferred  after  the  candidates  had  been  presented  by 
Frederick  A.  Goetze,'  the  dean  of  the  faculty  of  applied  science. 
The  degrees  awarded  were  distributed  as  follows:  engineer  of 
mines,  38;  metallurgical  engineer,  3;  civil  engineer,  29;  electrical 
engineer,  27;  mechanical  engineer,  12;  bachelor  of  science  in 
chemistry,  i ;  chemist,  2 ;  and  chemical  engineer,  6.  Five  candi- 
dates were  presented  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  architecture  by 
Professor  James  Rignall  Wheeler,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  fine  arts, 
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and  two  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  architecture,  while 
certificates  of  proficiency  were  given  to  four  candidates.  Likewise 
Professor  Wheeler  recommended  two  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  music. 

From  Teachers  College  came  a  large  number  of  candidates  for 
degrees  after  studies  in  the  various  departments  of  education,  and 
Professor  James  Earl  Russell  presented  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  education, 
eight  candidates  for  the  doctor's  diploma  in  education,  sixty-four 
candidates  for  the  master's  diploma  in  education,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  candidates  for  the  bachelor's  diploma  in  education,  and 
one  hundred  and  four  candidates  for  the  special  diplomas  in  educa- 
tion. From  the  College  of  Pharmacy  came  nine  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  pharmaceutical  chemist,  and  four  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  pharmacy,  presented  by  Professor  Henry  Hurd 
Rusby,  dean  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Professor  Calvin  Thomas  then  presented  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  candidates  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  forty-four  for 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  the  candidates  for  the  latter  de- 
gree as  usual  being  escorted  to  the  platform  and  being  presented 
directly  to  the  President.  The  conferring  of  degrees  received  in 
course  was  followed  by  music,  and  then  the  distinguished  guests 
selected  for  honorary  degrees  formally  received  their  diplomas  from 
the  hand  of  the  President  and  were  invested  with  the  hoods  appro- 
priate to  the  degree  and  bearing  the  Columbia  colors. 

William  Peterfield  Trent,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  professor  of  English 
literature,  the  University  orator  for  Commencement,  presented  the 
candidates  for  honorary  degrees.    He  spoke  as  follows  : 

We  are  now  come,  Mr.  President,  to  that  part  of  to-day's  cere- 
mony which  probably  possesses  the  greatest  interest  to  the  general 
as  opposed  to  the  specifically  academic  public,  the  part  which  most 
of  all  links  the  University  with  the  outside  world  of  achievement, 
which  enables  it  to  bestow  fresh  honors  upon  its  own  distinguished 
sons  and  to  adopt  from  all  classes  and  professions  sons  equally  dis- 
tinguished and  equally  ready  to  serve  it  in  its  benign  work  as  a 
mother  of  learning.  The  conferring  of  honorary  degrees  is  a  cus- 
tom of  considerable  antiquity,  but  perhaps  on  the  whole  it  is  more 
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gracious  and  beneficent  as  it  is  at  present  administered,  than  it  is 
truly  venerable.  Its  origins  I  should  not  like  to  discuss  without  several 
months  or  years  of  previous  preparation,  and  then  you  would  not 
want  to  hear  me.  It  must  suffice,  therefore,  to  say  that  we  probably 
owe  the  custom  of  conferring  such  degrees  to  the  papal  practice  of 
creating  doctores  bullati,  as  they  were  called,  and  also  to  that  ven- 
eration for  princes  and  other  dignitaries  which  induced  our  remote 
forefathers  to  give  them  academic  honors  without  subjecting  them 
to  the  rigor  of  an  examination — a  practice  which,  by  the  way,  was 
abolished  at  one  great  English  university  only  within  very  recent 
times.  A  considerable  anticjuity  not  surcharged  with  venerableness 
is,  then,  all  that  it  seems  desirable  to  predicate  of  these  degrees,  but 
I  like  to  think  that  they  are  one  of  the  many  good  things  we  Teu- 
tonic peoples  have  taken  over  from  the  Latin  peoples  who  now  seem 
to  make  little  use  of  them — those  gracious  Latin  peoples,  phenome- 
nal exemplars  of  light  and  leading  in  a  dark  and  stumbling  world. 

Like  all  other  good  things  they  have  been  both  used  and  abused. 
One  sometimes  sees  in  print  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  early  in 
the  twelfth  century  the  famous  Abelard  conferred  upon  himself  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  The  fact  underlying  this  statement 
need  not  be  discussed.  All  we  need  observe  is  that  the  much  twisted 
story  both  overillustrates  the  antiquity  of  honorary  degrees  as  we 
know  them,  and  also  suggests  a  commendably  commodious  method 
of  securing  them.  If  Abelard  were  not  so  permanently  fixed  as  a 
luminary  in  the  heavens  of  philosophy  and  love,  it  might  be  ungen- 
erous to  dub  as  Abelardian  the  vast  variety  of  expedients  employed 
since  his  day  to  secure  caudal  initials  for  names  which  ought  to 
remain  content  with  those  frontal  ones  indirectly  supplied  by  spon- 
sors in  baptism.  Perhaps,  however,  we  may  venture  to  call  these 
expedients  Abelardian,  and  to  affirm  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  those  two  chosen  lands  of  liberty.  Great  Britain  and  these 
United  States  of  America,  have  triumphantly  led  the  world  in  their 
abuse  of  the  honorary  degree.  Not  every  British  degree  has  been 
even  as  worthily  bestowed  as  that  which  Archbishop  Laud  con- 
ferred upon  the  poet  Richard  Lovelace,  because  forsooth  the  prelate 
— so  the  story  goes — could  not  resist  the  entreaties  of  a  certain 
great  lady  who  thought  the  eighteen  year  old  youth  the  handsomest 
person  she  had  ever  beheld.  As  for  American  degrees  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  is  one  that  never  quite  came  into  being — the  S.T.D., 
doctor  of  sacred  theology,  the  Latin  formula  for  which  quivered 
on  the  lips  of  an  absent-minded  Bishop-Chancellor  as  before  him 
knelt  the  agonized  form  of  the  South's  most  famous  editor. 

Possibly  it  was  a  prophetic  vision  of  that  scene — which  would 
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have  been  harrowing  but  for  a  timely  tug  at  the  bishop's  lawn 
sleeves — that  led  the  most  wide-minded  of  early  American  educa- 
tors, Thomas  Jefferson,  to  insist  that  no  honorary  degrees  should 
be  given  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  proud 
claim  of  that  institution  that  it  has  piously  adhered  to  its  founder's 
wishes.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  intimate  that  such  a  claim  is  an  un- 
worthy one,  yet  I  cannot  help  believing  that  it  is  generally  better  to 
reform  a  good  old  custom  that  has  been  abused  than  to  abolish  it. 
And  has  there  not  been  a  most  gratifying  reform  of  the  methods  of 
bestowing  honorary  degrees  witnessed  throughout  the  entire  country 
in  our  generation?  Can  we  scan  the  lists  of  the  recipients  of  such 
degrees  from  our  chief  colleges  and  universities  without  perceiving 
that  very  great  care  is  taken  in  the  bestowal,  without  recognizing 
that,  in  the  main,  our  institutions  now  regard  themselves,  not  as 
complacent  awarders  of  untimely  compliments,  but  as  trustees  of 
those  national  and  local  honors  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  academic 
bodies  to  confer  as  incentives  to  noble  conduct  and  to  brilliant 
achievement?  Sometimes,  of  course,  mistakes  are  made.  Some- 
times the  honor  is  delayed  until  it  is  not  needed,  though  seldom,  ow- 
ing to  the  infirmities  of  human  nature, — till  it  is  not  wanted.  But,  on 
the  whole,  these  academic  honors  are  worthily  conferred ;  they  min- 
ister to  the  mental  and  spiritual  uplifting  of  the  nation;  they  are 
accompanied  by  a  ceremonial  dignified  and  inspiring.  And  they  are 
specially  serviceable  in  a  huge,  bustling  democracy  like  our  own  be- 
cause they  furnish  excellent  security  that  quiet  merit  will  not  be 
permanently  obscured  by  the  noise  and  dust  of  strepitant  energy  in 
its  more  conspicuous  and  vulgar  manifestations.  They  are  eloquent 
protests  against  the  fallacy  that  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  civiliza- 
tion is  to  "  level  men  up."  They  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  fact  that, 
linked  as  all  things  are  with  the  past,  our  democracy  will  be  the 
stronger  if  it  preserves  to  its  use  those  aristocratic  systems  of  life 
and  thought  which  it  is  folly  to  despise  and  a  misfortune  not  to 
understand  and  utilize. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  one  has  but  to  scan  the  distinguished,  varied, 
and  representative  list  of  names  contained  upon  this  prograrn,  names 
selected  from  the  fields  of  philosophy,  theology,  and  medicine,  of 
pure  and  of  practical  science,  of  academic  administration,  of  jour- 
nalism and  letters,  to  perceive  that  in  bestowing  her  honorary  de- 
grees, Columbia  is  true  both  to  her  traditions  as  a  historic  university 
and  to  her  duties  as  a  nurse  and  guardian  of  the  ideal  in  this  country. 
The  activities  here  represented  are  many,  but  the  ideal  behind  them 
is  one.  For  that  ideal  may  we  always  stand.  Let  us  study  and 
extol  it  in  its  past  manifestations,  let  us  discover  and  celebrate  it  in 
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the  present,  let  us  predict  its  more  extended  reign  in  the  future. 
Above  all,  let  us  be  catholic  toward  it,  wide  in  our  sympathies  and 
alert  in  our  comprehension.  Let  us  not  be  mere  votaries  of  the  past, 
or  mere  partisans  of  the  present,  or  mere  wild-eyed  apostles  of  the 
future.  Let  us  honor  the  chief  spirits  of  our  own  race  and  day,  let 
us  applaud  the  champions  and  leaders  of  our  own  chosen  causes  and 
callings,  without  failing  to  stand  rapt  in  grateful  admiration  and 
dazzled  awe  before  such  differing  but  consummate  illustrations  of 
human  genius  as  the  aged  Sophocles,  reciting  to  his  jurors  the 
chorus  that  bore  testimony  to  the  unimpaired  maintenance  of  his 
august  powers,  as  Galileo,  sweeping  the  heavens  with  his  yet  un- 
dimmed  eyes,  or  as  Napoleon  following  the  star  of  glory  that  led 
him  on  to  Austerlitz. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  for 
the  honorary  degree  of  master  of  science  of  this  University,  Charles 
Buxton  Going,  of  the  class  of  1882;  for  the  honorary  degrees  of 
master  of  arts,  the  Reverend  Roelif  Hasbrouck  Brooks,  of  the  class 
of  1900,  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Alban)^,  N.  Y.,  and  William 
Allen  White,  of  Emporia,  Kansas;  for  the  honorary  degrees  of  doc- 
tor of  science,  William  James  Mayo,  M.D.,  of  Rochester,  Minne- 
sota, and  Sir  William  Henry  White,  K.  C.  B.,  formerly  director  of 
construction  of  the  British  Navy  and  associated  in  designing  the 
"Mauretania"  and  the  "Lusitania";  for  the  honorary  degrees  of 
doctor  of  letters,  William  Crary  Brownell,  of  New  York  City,  and 
Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer,  of  New  York  City;  for  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  sacred  theology,  the  Reverend  William  Newton 
Clarke,  professor  of  theology  at  Colgate  University;  and  for  the 
honorary  degrees  of  doctor  of  laws,  William  Henry  Steele  Dem- 
arest,  A.M.,  D.D.,  president  of  Rutgers  College,  and  John  Howard 
Van  Amringe,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.,  dean  of  Columbia  College. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure,  Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  to  bid  our 
new  brothers  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  entire  University,  and  to 
express  the  hope  that  they  and  we  shall  experience  to  the  full  the 
truth  of  the  noble  words — "  Behold,  how  good  a  thing  it  is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity." 

In  conferring  the  honorary  degrees  President  Butler  made  use  of 
the  following  formulas : 

Charles  Buxton  Going — Happy  in  uniting  the  precision  and  the 
practicability  of  an  engineer  with  the  graces  of  a  man  of  letters  and 
a  poet,  I  gladly  admit  you  to  the  degree  of  master  of  science  in  this 
University.  .  .  . 
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Roelif  Hasbrouck  Brooks — Carrying  the  sound  training  of  your 
college  into  the  arduous  labors  of  a  devoted  Christian  ministry,  I 
gladly  admit  you  to  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  this  University. 


Marianna  Griswold  Van  Rensselaer — To  whom  it  has  been 
given  to  trace  with  a  woman's  skill  and  a  man's  strength  the  story 
of  the  early  history  of  our  city  and  to  interpret  with  charm,  and  in 
many  ways,  the  great  monuments  of  architecture  and  of  art,  I  gladly 
admit  you  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  letters  in  this  University.  .  .  . 

William  Newton  Clarke — Profound  student  of  the  time-honored 
queen  of  the  sciences,  strong  and  original  in  both  thought  and  writ- 
ing, I  gladly  admit  you  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  sacred  theology  in 
this  University.  .  .  . 

William  Henry  Steele  Demarest,  president  of  Rutgers  College — 
Guiding  with  sound  judgment,  wisdom  and  high  public  spirit  the 
course  of  an  old  and  honored  American  college,  whose  name  was 
Queen's  when  ours  was  King's,  I  gladly  admit  you  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  in  this  University.  .  .  . 

William  Allen  White — Speaking  in  no  uncertain  voice  the 
thoughts  and  aspirations  of  large  numbers  of  Americans  whose 
hearts  are  set  at  once  on  progress  and  on  justice,  I  gladly  admit  you 
to  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  this  University.  .  .  . 

William  James  Mayo,  doctor  of  medicine — Renowned  through- 
out the  world  for  amazing  triumphs  of  surgical  science  and  art,  as 
well  as  for  large  and  wise  humanity,  I  gladly  admit  you  to  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  science  in  this  University.  .  .  . 

William  Henry  White,  Knight — Applying  with  amazing  success 
the  resources  of  engineering  skill  and  an  unexampled  practical  ex- 
perience to  the  building  of  a  great  navy  and  to  that  of  an  imposing 
mercantile  fleet,  I  gladly  admit  you  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
science  in  this  University.  .  .  . 

William  Crary  Brownell — In  observation  keen  and  accurate,  in 
appreciation  quick  and  sympathetic,  in  exposition  subtle  and  con- 
vincing, foremost  among  contemporary  American  critics  of  litera- 
ture and  of  life,  I  gladly  admit  you  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  letters 
in  this  University.  .  ,  . 
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In  conferring  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  on  Dean  Van  Am- 
ringe,  President  Butler  departed  from  the  traditional  formality  of 
the  ceremony,  and,  advancing  to  the  dean  and  grasping  both  his 
hands,  pronounced  the  formula  of  investiture  with  deep  feeling, 
which  was  shared  by  the  entire  assembly.    He  said : 

John  Howard  Van  Amringe — About  whose  person  have  gath- 
ered the  love  and  loyalty  of  Columbia's  students  for  over  half  a 
century,  now  retiring  to  years  of  rest  and  peaceful  reflection, 
crowned  with  every  honor  that  alma  mater  can  bestow,  after  a 
service  as  unique  in  kind  as  it  is  long  in  years,  I  gladly  admit  you  to 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  in  this  University.  .  .  . 

In  awarding  the  Barnard  Medal  President  Buler  said : 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  will  of  Frederick  A.  P. 
Barnard,  tenth  president  of  Columbia  University,  a  gold  medal  is 
established  known  as  the  Barnard  Medal  for  Meritorious  Service  to 
Science.  This  medal  is  awarded  at  Commencement  at  the  close  of 
every  quinquennial  period  to  such  person,  if  any,  whether  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  other  country,  as  shall,  within  the  five 
years  next  preceding  have  made  such  discovery  in  physical  or  astro- 
nomical science,  or  such  novel  application  of  science  to  purposes 
beneficial  to  the  human  race  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  deemed  most 
worthy  of  such  honor. 

The  Barnard  medal  was  first  awarded  at  the  Commencement  of 
1895  to  Lord  Rayleigh  and  to  Professor  (now  Sir)  William  Ram- 
say. At  the  Commencement  of  1900  the  Barnard  medal  was 
awarded  to  Professor  Wilhelm  Conrad  von  Rontgen.  At  the 
Commencement  of  1905  the  Barnard  medal  was  awarded  to  M. 
Henri  Becquerel,  member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  On  the 
nomination  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  award 
for  1910  is  made  to  Ernest  Rutherford,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
Langworthy  professor  of  physics  and  director  of  the  physical 
laboratory  in  the  University  of  Manchester,  for  meritorious  service 
to  science,  resulting  especially  from  his  investigations  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  radio-active  materials. 

The  program  also  contained  the  following  list  of  the  names  of 
those  to  whom  honors  had  been  awarded  during  the  year: 
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In  Columbia  College — George  William  Curtis  medals  to  D.  R. 
Fox,  '11  (gold)  and  G.  W.  A.  Scott  '11  (silver)  ;  Alumni  Associa- 
tion prize:  E.  H.  Osterhout  '10,  elected  over  D.  Leary,  Jr.,  '10,  and 
W.  DeF.  Pearson  '10,  the  other  two  faculty  nominees;  Chanler 
historical  prize:  L.  Fraser  '10;  Charles  M.  Rolker,  Jr.,  prize;  W. 
Langer  '10;  prizes  in  belles-lettres :  poem  award  divided  between  D. 
Leary,  Jr.,  '10,  G.  M.  Lapolla  '10,  E.  H.  Pfeiffer  '10;  essay  prize 
not  awarded  but  honorable  mention  given  to  A.  P.  Springer  '12; 
short  story  prize  not  awarded  but  honorable  mention  given  to  S. 
Born  '10,  A.  L.  Drew  (Sp.),  and  W.  B.  Ebeling  '12.  Departmental 
honors — In  classical  philology  to  C.  A.  Manning  '13;  in  mathe- 
matics to  E.  L.  Gluck  '12.  General  honors:  S.  Born  '10,  O.  Hoch- 
berger  '10,  E.  J.  Katz  '10,  H.  J.  Muller  '10,  M.  Picard  '10,  W.  M. 
Schlossman  '10.  Highest  final  general  honors:  M.  Brenner,  L. 
Grossbaum,  J.  D.  Jones,  R.  L.  de  Wilton. 

In  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons — Alumni  Associa- 
tion prize:  J.  Byrne,  M.D.  '95. 

In  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry — Illig 
medals:  G.  E.  Beggs  '10,  L.  R.  Clapp  '10,  F.  S.  Dellenbaugh,  Jr., 
'10,  H.  D.  Egbert  '10;  Darling  prize  in  mechanical  engineering:  W. 
W.  Oakley  '10,  chosen  over  H.  D.  Egbert  '10  and  D.  S.  Herzog  '10, 
the  other  two  faculty  nominees. 

In  the  School  of  Political  Science — James  Gordon  Bennett  prize : 
L.  Fraser  '10;  Toppan  prize  in  constitutional  law:  Z.  L.  Potter. 

In  the  School  of  Architecture — Medal  of  the  Society  of  Colum- 
bia University  Architects  for  proficiency  in  advanced  design :  J.  H. 
Clark  '10,  and  honorable  mention  to  A.  E.  Flanagan  '10. 

General  prizes — Prizes  of  the  New  Jersey  Alumni  Association: 
College,  J.  P.  Wilson  '13,  Science,  no  award;  Grant  Squires  prize: 
H.  W.  Odum;  Earle  prize  in  the  classics:  E.  Nitchie  'loB;  Philo- 
lexian  centennial  prizes:  A.  W.  McMahon  '12,  D.  S.  Townsend  '10, 
W.  D.  Heydecker  '11;  Philolexian  prizes:  G.  Smith  '10,  D.  S. 
Townsend  '10. 

In  Barnard  College — Kohn  mathematical  prize:  A.  Loehrsen 
'loB;  Herrman  botanical  prize:  divided  between  E.  M.  Doty  '12B, 
and  L.  Nyitray  '12B ;  Flarsheim  prize :  M.  T.  Hart  'i  iB,  and  honor- 
able mention  to  K.  H.  Tiemann  'iiB;  Jenny  A.  Gerard  medal:  G. 
L.  Hunter  'loB;  departmental  honors:  in  classical  philology  to  M. 
L.  Gibson  'loB,  and  E.  Nitchie  'loB ;  in  English  to  M.  T.  Herrmann 
'loB,  and  D.  Long  'loB;  in  German  to  T.  Barrows  'loB,  L.  Egle- 
ston  'loB,  A.  T.  O'Donnell  'loB,  and  M.  M.  A.  O'Donnell  'loB;  in 
mathematics  to  A.  Loehrsen  'loB,  R.  Moses  'loB,  and  E.  A.  Waite 
'loB;  in  philosophy  to  E.  L.  Graham  'loB,  D.  B.  Kirchwey  'loB, 
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and  M.  Weinstein  'loB;  general  honors:  C.  Auerbach  'loB,  M.  W. 
Bailey  'loB,  T.  Barrows  'loB,  F.  Burger  'loB,  B.  H.  Firebaugh 
'loB,  M.  L.  Gibson  'loB,  N.  F.  Hamburger  '10,  M.  T.  Herrmann 
'loB,  G.  L.  Hunter  'loB,  and  M.  M.  A.  O'Donnell  'loB;  highest 
final  general  honors:  H.  R.  Fox  'loB,  D.  B.  Kirchwey  'loB,  E. 
Nitchie  'loB,  A.  T.  O'Donnell  'loB,  E.  A.  Waite  'loB,  and  M. 
Weinstein  'loB. 

In  the  College  of  Pharmacy — Breitenbach  prize:  W.  Regnault 
'10;  Kappa  Psi  prize:  W.  Regnault  '10;  faculty  graduate  prize:  J. 
A.  Steffens. 

Immediately  after  the  ceremonies  in  the  gymnasium,  the  aca- 
demic procession  reformed  and  proceeded  to  South  Court,  where 
Dr.  Joseph  Struthers,  president  of  the  class  of  '85  Mines,  intro- 
duced Arthur  S.  Dwight,  who  for  the  class  of  1885,  School  of 
IMines,  tendered  a  gift  of  ten  thousand  dollars  in  celebration  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  their  graduation.  It  establishes  a  fel- 
lowship under  the  faculty  of  applied  science  to  be  filled  upon  the 
nomination  of  the  class.  The  academic  procession  then  passed  to 
South  Field  where  the  class  of  1885,  School  of  Arts,  presented 
a  sundial  to  the  University  as  a  memorial  of  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  graduation  of  the  class.  It  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Waldron  Williams,  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge,  and  was 
accepted  by  President  Butler,  on  behalf  of  the  University.  The 
dial  presented  on  this  occasion  was  a  plaster  model  of  the  one 
eventually  to  be  constructed.  When  finally  completed  it  will  consist 
of  a  sphere,  seven  feet  in  diameter,  made  of  polished  green  Ascut- 
ney  granite,  set  upon  a  plinth  of  fine-grained  granite,  ten  feet  in 
diameter.    It  was  designed  by  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  and  White. 

This  green  ball  will  cast  the  sun's  shadow  in  a  large  clean-cut 
ellipse  upon  a  bronze  plate  inlaid  on  the  surface  of  the  base.  As  the 
shadow  follows  around  the  base  of  the  dial,  the  edge  of  the  ellipse 
will  be  used  to  determine  the  time  upon  the  markings,  engraved  on 
the  bronze  plate.  Because  the  position  of  the  shadow  is  at  different 
points  on  a  given  hour  of  different  dates,  a  series  of  twelve  concen- 
tric lines,  with  one  representing  each  month,  have  been  engraved 
with  marks  for  each  day  of  the  month.  Professor  Harold  Jacoby, 
'85,  Rutherfurd  professor  of  astronomy,  who  has  worked  out  the 
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astronomical  part  of  the  problem,  has  arranged  it  so  that  the  time 
indicated  will  be  the  standard  time  of  New  York  City,  instead  of 
the  solar  time  generally  shown  by  sun  dials. 


More  than  six  hundred  alumni  attending  the  annual  commence- 
ment luncheon  in  the  Commons  listened  to  the  customary  addresses 
from  the  recipients  of  honorary  degrees  and  to  the  President's  an- 
nual address  to  the  alumni.    Dean  Van  Amringe, 
The  Aliimni  Luncheon      ,  ...  ,        . 

whose  approachmg  retirement  was  a  predomi- 
nant and  sad  note  in  the  day's  proceedings,  presided  and  received 
more  than  his  usual  enthusiastic  greeting  from  the  alumni.  He 
said: 

Fellow  Alumni — In  your  name,  I  welcome  here  the  guests  who 
distinguish  this  occasion  by  their  presence.  In  the  name  of  our 
common  mother,  I  felicitate  you  on  our  return  to  the  good  custom, 
omitted  for  a  year  or  two,  of  meeting  in  Alumni  Hall  that  we  may 
have,  among  other  pleasures,  that  of  greeting  appropriately  those 
whom,  to  their  gratification  I  hope,  certainly  to  our  satisfaction  and 
pride,  we  have  today  enrolled  among  our  honorary  alumni. 

There  is  nothing,  I  think,  in  the  recent  history  of  Columbia, 
more  significant  than  the  rapid  growth  among  the  alumni  of  in- 
terest in,  and  enthusiasm  for,  their  alma  mater  as  exemplified  in 
their  formation  of  college  societies  and  associations.  In  its  prog- 
ress, it  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  institution  which  has  induced  it.  For 
many  a  long  year  after  its  foundation,  Columbia,  though  rising  at 
times  to  the  height  of  great  opportunities  (notably  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  and  the  period  immediately  following  it),  yet  lived 
usually  a  placid  life,  continually  doing  good  in  a  quiet  way,  a  con- 
stant and  unobtrusive  benefaction  to  the  community  with  which  it 
was  identified,  and,  for  the  most  part,  confined  in  its  services  to  a 
small  and  select  part  of  that  community — till  it  was  touched  by  a 
master  hand  and  quickened  into  new  and  larger  life.  It  then  grew 
steadily,  later  more  and  more  rapidly,  and  finally,  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  it  advanced  to  preeminence  among  universities  in  this  coun- 
try and  to  a  front  rank  among  the  universities  of  the  world.  So 
with  associations  of  alumni.  The  first  of  them  began,  in  a  feeble 
and  restricted  way,  less  than  a  century  ago,  lived  a  fitful  life,  inter- 
mittently active  for  thirty-five  or  forty  years,  then  grew  slowly  and 
surely  for  a  time,  became  strong  and  great  and,  within  the  last  lus- 
trum, has  occasioned  rapid  and  widespread  growth  of  cognate  asso- 
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ciations.  all  keenly  intent  on  the  welfare  of  the  University.  The 
successful  inauguration  of  direct  alumni  representation  in  the  gov- 
erning body  has  proved,  in  this  matter  as  in  others,  a  distinct  accel- 
eratiiTo-  force.  Where  once  but  a  handful  of  men  responded  to  the 
call  of  Columbia,  now  they  rise  up  in  multitudes,  at  once  and 
eagerly,  as  did  Clan  Alpine  on  a  signal  from  Roderick  Dhu.  The 
associations  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  this  country,  in  Mexico, 
in  Cuba,  in  France,  in  China,  in  Japan — and,  should  the  spirit  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  spread,  it  can  not  be  long  till  the  peculiar  and  soul 
stirring  cry  of  the  Columbia  men  will,  like  the  drum  beat  of  the 
British  Empire,  follow  the  sun  in  its  circuit  of  the  globe. 

We  are  fortunate  today  in  having  here,  not  only  a  goodly  as- 
semblage of  ahiia  mater's  immediate  family,  but  also  eminent  sons 
of  her  adoption,  two  of  whom  kindly  permit  me  to  call  upon  them. 

I  have  now  the  honor  of  inviting  to  address  you  a  naval  archi- 
tect and  engineer  of  the  highest  distinction,  w^io,  among  other  not- 
able achievements,  has  added  to  the  swift  going  steamers  of  the 
Atlantic  the  fleetest  of  them  all  in  the  Mauretania  and  the  Lusi- 
tania,  has  contributed,  in  an  important  way,  to  Britain's  "greatest 
defence  and  ornament,"  the  royal  navy  of  England,  and  has,  by  his 
writings,  enlarged  the  scientific  equipment  and  increased  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  profession  which  he  adorns — Sir  William  Henry 
White,  of  England  and  America,  doctor  of  science  of  Columbia. 

Sir  William  Henry  White  in  reply  said : 

Mr.  Dean,  Mr.  President,  and  graduates  of  Columbia  University 
...  I  have  a  vast  belief  that  the  intention  in  honoring  me  with  this 
degree  has  been  to  recognize  a  life-long  endeavor  to  bring  into  that 
department  of  engineering  in  which  most  of  my  life  has  been  spent 
scientific  method,  to  discover  the  way  to  meet  new  problems  and 
face  the  unknown.  For  it  is  the  unknown  that  a  man  has  to  face 
who  designs  a  ship  to  go  to  sea.  There  can  be  no  measure,  no  exact 
measure  of  what  will  come  upon  the  structures,  of  what  they  will 
have  to  face  in  the  way  of  weather ;  and  to  meet  these  conditions  all 
that  a  man  can  do  is  to  fortify  himself  by  the  aid  of  science,  and  try 
to  take  a  step  onward  by  making  every  possible  effort  and  missing 
no  precaution  to  be  prepared  for  the  unforeseen  and  the  unknowable. 

When  a  man  has  lived  his  life  in  such  an  endeavor,  it  is  to  him 
a  great  satisfaction  when  those  who  only  know  him  by  repute  think 
him  worthy  of  such  a  degree  as  has  been  conferred  upon  me  today. 
Science  is  cosmopolitan ;  it  stretches  out  to  all  the  nations  and  speaks 
a  language  that  is  understood  by  all.  Science  confers  its  benefits 
upon  the  worthy.     It  knows  no  geographic  boundaries,  no  differ- 
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ences  of  race  or  clime;  and  that  is  true  not  merely  of  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  pure  science,  but  of  science  in  its  final  definition. 

We  have  so  much  in  common,  and  we  inherit  so  much  in  com- 
mon. We  have  one  language  in  which  the  Hterature  of  our  science 
is  expressed  in  words  known  from  infancy,  and  there  are  no  closer 
bonds  on  earth  in  any  other  department  of  scientific  work.  On  that 
side,  gentlemen,  believe  me  that  I  as  an  Englishman  stand  here  to- 
day and  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  what  has  been  done. 

Now,  if  I  may  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  thing  that  bears  upon 
my  heart  as  I  speak  to  you,  I  trust  you  will  pardon  me.  I  can  assure 
you  as  one  who  knows  what  public  feeling  is,  not  merely  in  England, 
but  throughout  the  British  Empire,  that  the  display  of  genuine 
friendly  sympathy  that  has  been  made  in  this  republic  during  the 
last  few  weeks  will  not  be  forgotten.  It  was  not  unexpected  by 
those  who  know  something  of  your  deep-rooted  attachment  in  this 
enormous  country  to  all  that  applies  to  what  you  still  call  "  home." 

But  I  don't  know  that  anybody  ever  realized  the  deep  affection 
and  the  high  esteem  in  which  you  held  our  late  beloved  King.  He 
was  a  man ;  he  was  human,  with  faults,  but  with  characteristics  so 
noble,  with  intentions  so  grand,  that  he  desired  to  bind  together  the 
nations  of  the  earth  in  concord,  and  most  of  all  to  bring  together 
the  English-speaking  peoples  of  the  world.  And  now  that  he  has 
gone  from  us,  I  bow  to  the  American  people  for  the  way  in  which 
they  have  shown  real  affection  and  the  truest  regard.  I  trust  you 
will  not  think  that  this  is  out  of  place ;  I  cannot  help  voicing  what  I 
think  on  this  matter.  We  know  that  in  our  daily  lives  there  is  noth- 
ing like  a  common  sorrow  for  wiping  out  enmity  and  petty  differ- 
ences that  divide  those  who  should  be  and  are  in  their  hearts  friends. 
The  people  of  America  have  shown  that  we  are  one  in  feeling,  one 
in  intention,  one  in  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

Gentlemen,  I  want  to  say  a  word  more  on  the  subject  which  is, 
to  my  mind,  the  greatest  for  the  engineering  world,  which  means  so 
much  for  the  welfare  of  nations,  which  is  so  much  cared  for  and 
regarded  at  Columbia.  A  hundred  years  ago  or  thereabouts  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  engineering  science,  and  if  a  man  had  stood 
up  and  claimed  that  engineering  should  be  treated  as  a  learned  pro- 
fession he  would  have  been  scoffed  at  as  a  radical.  We  have  in 
London  an  old  society  of  which  I  have  been  president.  It  was 
founded  in  the  year  1771,  soon  after  Columbia  was  founded.  It 
was  founded  before  there  was  any  United  States.  It  was  called 
after  one  of  the  greatest  of  civil  engineers,  Smeaton,  a  man  who, 
while  he  stood  in  the  forefront  of  his  contemporaries,  was  a  man 
who  worked  largely  by  rule  of  thumb.    And  when  they  formed  the 
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first  association  in  which  they  were  going  to  interest  the  members  of 
their  profession,  they  felt  that  they  couldn't  do  better  than  to  take' 
the  name  Smeatonian  and  that  name  remains  to  this  day.  But  since 
then  engineering  has  become  a  learned  profession,  and  I  stand  here 
today  in  the  face  of  this  body  and  the  grave  faculties  of  Columbia 
University,  and  say  that  we  are  engineers  and  will  take  no  back  seat 
in  relation  to  any  of  the  other  branches  of  learning  which  a  hundred 
years  ago  were  thought  of  as  the  only  learned  professions.  And 
how  has  this  come  about?  It  has  come  about  largely  of  necessity. 
The  work  couldn't  be  done  without  this  change.  With  iron  and 
steel  and  steam,  the  old  rules  of  thumb  were  not  sufficient,  and  now 
the  engineer  calls  upon  all  branches  of  science  and  of  scientific 
workers  to  come  to  his  aid.  .  .  . 

We  have  another  scheme  in  London  which  I  will  mention  be- 
cause I  think  it  may  have  a  bearing  upon  the  work  done  here.  Some 
of  us  who  have  spent  our  lives  in  this  matter  of  higher  education 
have  tried  to  establish  for  the  British  Empire  a  college  in  which  the 
highest  instruction  and  the  best  opportunities  for  research  should  be 
found,  and  that  college  is  now  an  established  fact.  It  is  called  the 
Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology,  and  when  the  scheme 
develops  we  hope  to  get  there  those  that  now  go  elsewhere  from  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  Empire,  and  perhaps  from  the 
United  States ;  and  there  they  will  have,  I  trust,  the  finest  oppor- 
tunity the  world  can  offer  to  pursue  their  work.  And  in  my  judg- 
ment there  lies  the  necessity  for  broad  and  liberal  treatment  of  this 
matter  in  all  countries,  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  had. 

I  didn't  want  to  be  a  naval  architect.  I  wanted  to  be  a  scholar; 
it  was  more  attractive  to  me  to  take  up  languages  and  literature  than 
to  devote  myself  to  the  material  things  and  the  opportunities  of  the 
shipping  fields.  But  it  w^as  not  a  matter  of  choice,  and  when  the 
opening  came  I  took  it,  and  if  I  am  ever  remembered  in  the  time  to 
come  it  will  not  be  as  the  scholar  I  should  have  liked  to  be,  but  as  a 
man  who  designed  and  built  ships.    I  think  my  case  is  typical. 

I  have  spent  my  life,  as  I  have  told  you,  in  trying  to  do  a  public 
duty  in  England.  It  has  come  to  me  without  my  seeking  for  it,  the 
duty  of  the  enormous  expenditure  of  national  funds  and  great  con- 
siderations of  state,  the  supremacy  of  the  sea  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain.  The  British  Empire  has  been  intertwined  with,  and  bound 
by,  the  great  work  I  was  able  to  do.  Thank  God  it  has  gone  well, 
on  the  whole,  and  my  countrymen  have  shown  their  content.  And 
now,  today  and  here,  one's  cup  of  happiness  is  filled  because 
Columbia  University  has  marked  its  sense  of  effort  to  do  duty  by 
the  approval  that  makes  me  eternally  your  debtor. 
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Dean  Van  Amringe  in  introducing  the  next  speaker,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Allen  White,  said : 

Gentlemen,  you  are  now  to  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  one 
who  wields  the  mighty  power  of  the  press  and  wields  it  graciously, 
who  daily  mounts  a  pulpit  with  thousands  "  within  the  reach  of  his 
voice  and  not  a  nodder  even,  among  them" — Mr.  William  Allen 
White,  of  Kansas  and  New  York,  master  of  arts  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  White  said  in  part: 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  friends :  .  .  .  I  want  to  speak  to  you 
very  briefly  on  the  subject  of  our  western  universities,  and  what  I 
have  to  say  is  largely  inspired  by  this  fine  gathering  of  alumni  here. 
I  attended  the  finals  of  the  Kansas  State  University,  of  whose  gov- 
erning board  I  am  a  member,  and  I  am  struck  with  the  thought  that 
your  faces  here  are  older,  more  mature  faces  than  those  of  our 
alumni.  I  think  we  need  your  help,  we  of  the  west.  The  western 
universities  are  building  up  great  schools.  Our  little  university  at 
present  has  two  thousand  students;  Minnesota  has  twice  as  many; 
Wisconsin  has  twice  as  many;  Michigan,  Illinois,  all  the  state  uni- 
versities, are  growing  very  rapidly. 

I  think  we  of  the  west  need  something — I  think  we  need  to  be 
a  little  less  coarse,  to  be  a  little  more  spiritual,  to  get  a  little  more 
of  that  intellectual  charity  of  which  your  president  spoke  so  well 
today.  We  of  the  west  are  solving  problems,  but  need  your  coopera- 
tion. We  want  you  to  think  of  this,  to  consider  us  as  a  great  part 
of  your  scheme  of  things,  when  you  visit  us.  We  have  in  our 
faculty  a  number  of  your  alumni.  We  want  more,  we  need  more 
and  more  help,  and  we  ask  it  from  all  bodies  of  alumni  like  this  and 
all  colleges  like  Columbia.  .  .  . 

And  so,  coming  from  the  west,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  to  do  your  duty  toward  us  you  should  consider  more 
what  lies  west  of  the  Hudson  River,  out  in  the  great  west. 

I  am  coming  as  one  asking  for  a  name  and  asking  your  con- 
sideration. For  we  of  the  west  want  to  be  one  with  you.  We  have 
no  desire  to  go  straying  out  on  the  prairies  like  a  lone  broncho,  but 
we  want  to  be  branded;  we  don't  want  to  be  mavericks.  And  so, 
having  stepped  into  the  family,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  step- 
brotherhood,  and  to  hope  that  some  time  I  may  be  worthy  of  it — 
that  at  least  I  may  keep  out  of  jail  and  avoid  doing  disgrace  to  my 
new  step-a/wa  mater. 
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Dean  Van  Amringe  then  introduced  the  last  speaker,  President 
Butler,  who  said: 

My  dear  Dean,  and  fellow  alumni  : 

I  value  the  opportunity  to  add  to  this  hearty  and  cordial  wel- 
come of  yours  such  words  as  I  can  to  assure  these  distinguished 
men  who  have  come  to  us  today,  how  much  we  value  the  association 
with  their  names  and  work  which  we  have  sought,  how  fully  we 
try  to  understand  the  significance  across  the  sea  of  the  work  of 
Sir  William  White,  and  how  we  try  to  appreciate  the  work  on  the 
western  plains  of  Mr.  William  Allen  White. 

Our  university  stands  on  a  hill  and  looks  at  the  whole  world 
around.  When  the  time  comes  to  single  out  for  honor  and  distinc- 
tion the  men  and  women  whom  we  choose  to  ask  to  be  our  guests 
and  academic  kinsmen,  there  are  put  upon  us  no  limitations  of 
speech,  or  country,  or  residence,  or  sympathy,  or  condition.  We 
have  become  not  only  a  metropolitan  university,  but  a  national  uni- 
versity. There  came  before  the  trustees  this  morning  to  receive 
their  degrees  men  and  women  from  more  than  two  hundred 
colleges  and  other  institutions,  from  Scandinavia  on  the  north  to 
the  universities  of  Australia  and  South  America  in  the  southern 
hemisphere. 

What  calls  these  pupils  here?  It  is  because  of  the  catholicity  of 
scholarship,  the  serious  purpose,  and  the  high  practicality  that 
Columbia  has  welded  into  its  own  spirit.  We  have  made,  in  these 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  years,  out  of  the  small  beginnings  of  the 
founders,  an  institution  of  which  any  founder,  could  he  have  lived, 
might  well  be  exceeding  proud.  It  has  not  been  the  making  of  one 
man,  of  one  set  of  men,  or  of  one  epoch.  Into  its  long  and 
splendid  history  there  have  gone  sacrifices  without  number  and 
services  that  we  cannot  attempt  to  measure;  but  the  result  is  our 
university  as  we  know  and  love  it  today,  facing  the  future  with 
eager  face  and  unperturbed  mind. 

I  value  the  chance  that  you  give  me  each  year  to  speak  for  a  few 
moments  on  what  has  happened  here  on  our  Morningside  Heights. 
This  year  the  task  is  too  great  either  for  my  powers  or  for  any 
ordinary  limits  of  time.  You  would  have  to  remain  unto  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty-seventh  Commencement  if  I  were  to  attempt  to 
pass  in  full  review  the  happenings  and  the  work  of  the  last  twelve 
months.  When  the  year  opened  it  seemed  to  have  no  special  char- 
acteristic of  importance  about  it,  an  average  year's  work  was  to  be 
done,  and  we  hoped  well  done.     But  suddenly  and  almost  without 
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warning  there  began  to  come  problems,  movements,  policies,  sug- 
gestions, affecting  the  institutional  progress,  until  the  year  that  has 
closed  takes  its  place  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  those  in  which  there 
have  been  happenings  of  far  more  than  usual  importance  and  in- 
terest. 

In  the  first  place,  the  year  has  witnessed  benefactions  to  this 
University  quite  beyond  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  education.  If 
all  parts  of  the  University  be  taken  into  consideration,  then  we  have 
received  since  Commencement  last  year  notice  of  gifts  and  bequests 
that  somewhat  exceed  five  millions  of  dollars — an  amount  so  stu- 
pendous and  involving  responsibilities  so  vast  and  offering  oppor- 
tunity so  large  that  we  may  well  be  staggered  at  the  sight.  We  have 
come,  or  shall  come,  by  the  great  gift  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  into  posses- 
sion of  a  splendid  addition  to  our  endowment  fund.  We  shall  come, 
by  the  great  gift  of  Mr.  Crocker,  into  possession  of  a  large  fund  for 
special  research  in  medicine  and  surgery,  primarily  concerning  the 
dread  plague  of  cancer.  We  have  come  into  possession  of  funds 
with  which  to  begin  work  on  the  much-needed  building  for  the 
departments  of  philosophy,  philology,  and  literature.  When  you 
come  back  a  year  hence,  that  building  will  quite  probably  be  com- 
pleted and  in  full  occupancy.  We  have  been  enabled  to  begin  the 
purchase  of  a  new  site  for  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
with  a  view  to  approaching  and  attempting  to  solve  the  very  large 
problems  that  concern  the  modern  university  in  relation  to  the  study 
and  teaching  of  medicine.  We  have  been  enabled  in  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent ways  to  strengthen  our  position,  to  increase  the  salaries  of 
many  teachers,  to  add  to  our  teaching  force,  to  improve  our  equip- 
ment, and  generally  to  go  forward  more  fully  prepared  for  the 
heavy  burdens  which  the  corporation  has  to  bear. 

But  what  continually  impresses  us  is  the  fact  that  so  soon  as  one 
need  appears  to  be  met,  twenty  others  spring  up  to  take  its  place. 
It  does  not  require  a  far-sighted  imagination  to  see  from  day  to  day, 
week  to  week,  month  to  month,  problems  for  solution,  public  service 
to  be  rendered,  fields  of  research  and  investigation  to  be  entered 
upon,  that  simply  compel  us  to  assume  responsibility  for  providing 
ways  and  means  for  beginning  all  of  these  great  undertakings. 

We  might  as  well  give  up  the  task — for  no  one  should  ever  under- 
take it — of  attempting  to  say  when  Columbia's  work  is  done.  We 
might  as  well  give  up  the  task  of  attempting  to  say  that  we  can 
ever  reach  the  summit  of  our  ambition  and  our  pride.  The  glory 
of  our  task  is  that  it  cannot  be  finished.  It  is  because  it  is  alive, 
because  it  grows,  because  it  is  human,  because  it  touches  individual 
and  public  life  at  ten  thousand  points,  that  we  never  shall  be  done — 
and  we  never  want  to  be  done ! 
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I  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  the  problems  concerning  the  study  of 
medicine.  On  the  whole,  those  are  now  the  most  serious  tasks  con- 
fronting the  university.  The  study  of  medicine  has  been  revolu- 
tionized in  the  twenty-five  years  last  past,  and  the  City  of  New 
York,  with  all  its  wealth,  with  all  its  learning,  with  all  its  resources 
of  science  and  public  spirit,  is  behind  the  times.  It  is  our  business 
to  lead  this  great  city  up  the  hill  of  opportunity  and  to  put  New 
York  with  Vienna,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  in  the  front  rank  of  the  great 
communities  of  the  w^orld  where  public  health,  disease,  and  every- 
thing relating  thereto  can  best  be  studied,  and  their  prevention  and 
cure  developed.  We  must  secure  a  university  hospital,  and  we 
must  rebuild  the  medical  school  on  thoroiighly  modern  lines.  The 
cost  will  be  stupendous,  but  it  must  be  done. 

A  great  deal  of  thought  is  now  being  given  to  this  problem,  and 
I  very  much  hope  that  if  we  are  to  have  the  opportunity  to  assemble 
in  this  room  twelve  months  hence,  it  may  be  possible  for  me  to  say 
that  we  have  crossed  the  main  bridge — a  financial  one — that  sepa- 
rates us  from  our  solution  of  that  problem.  But  w^hether  I  can  say 
that  then  or  not,  I  do  want  to  bear  testimony  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner  to  the  zeal,  the  devotion,  the  skill  and  the  power  of  the 
medical  faculty  and  their  younger  associates  on  the  teaching  staff. 
Not  every  member  of  the  University  has  opportunity  to  see  at  first 
hand  how  the  spirit  of  service  and  the  spirit  of  investigation  and 
research  and  of  clinical  development  has  taken  hold  of  the  great 
body  of  men  who  worthily  wear  the  name  of  Columbia  in  the  field 
of  medicine  and  surgery. 

Then  let  me  say  a  word  about  the  law  school.  Distinguished 
as  that  school  has  been  for  more  than  fifty  years,  it  has  never  yet 
had  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  carry  on  its  work.  It  will  not  be 
until  next  autumn,  when  we  open  Kent  Hall  for  the  schools  of  law 
and  political  science,  that  the  faculty  of  law,  distinguished  as  they 
have  been  for  so  long,  wnll  find  a  home  of  their  own  and  a  suitable 
place  in  which  to  work  and  study.  To  those  of  you  who  think 
about  the  law  school  and  w^hat  it  means  for  our  American  civiliza- 
tion, for  our  political  development,  for  our  good  order  and  safety 
and  political  sanity,  to  those  of  you  who  think  and  care  about  that, 
I  want  to  say  that  we  must  make  every  possible  eft"ort  wathin  the 
next  few  months  greatly  to  strengthen  our  law  library  and  the  pro- 
vision for  it.  I  want  to  get  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  between 
this  time  and  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  October,  when  we  are  going 
to  open  Kent  Hall,  for  the  law  library.  I  shall  propose  that  half  of 
it  be  spent  as  speedily  as  possible  in  extending  the  library,  and  the 
other  half  be  placed  in  an  endowment  fund,  the  income  of  which 
will  serve  to  meet  some  of  the  most  pressing  wants  from  year  to 
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year.  We  are  not  only  going  to  have  a  library  for  the  student, 
but  we  want  a  library  for  the  scholar;  for  the  spirit  of  research  has 
taken  root  in  this  school,  as  it  has  taken  root  in  all  the  other  schools. 
We  need  this  great  library  for  the  student  and  the  investigator,  and 
we  hope  to  have  it  before  long.  * 

Speaking  generally,  every  branch  of  our  service  has  made  prog- 
ress during  the  year.  It  would  not  be  interesting,  perhaps,  to  go 
into  too  much  detail,  but  each  faculty  has  done  something,  and  some 
faculties  have  done  a  great  deal,  because  the  opportunity  before 
them  has  been  considerable  to  carry  forward  the  things  we  care  most 
about.  And  then  I  must,  in  speaking  of  our  progress,  say  at  least 
a  word  about  the  fine  spirit  which  is  prevailing  in  the  student  body 
of  the  present  day.  It  would  warm  the  heart  of  the  old  graduate 
to  come  back  into  this  room,  as  he  might  have  come  a  few  weeks 
ago  at  the  first  meeting  of  our  College  Forum,  to  find  here  nearly 
six  hundred  college  undergraduates  assembled  in  inform.al  meeting 
with  the  faculty,  to  speak  and  talk  about  things  of  common 
interest,  to  sing  together  the  very  songs  that  you  have  been  singing 
this  afternoon  and  are  going  to  sing  tonight,  and  generally  to  weld 
together  into  one  group,  not  separate,  the  scholars  who  teach  and 
the  scholars  who  learn.     It  was  a  fine  and  splendid  sign. 

That  is  only  a  beginning;  we  are  only  getting  started,  just  feel- 
ing our  way  into  these  great  human  problems  by  which  Columbia 
is  surrounded  on  every  hand.  Human  problems ! — that  word  is  used 
deliberately.  They  are  foremost  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us  at  this 
moment.  After  all  there  is  only  one  problem  in  the  College,  and  I 
don't  believe  that  there  is  really  more  than  that  one  in  the  Uni- 
versity. It  is  the  problem  of  human  personality  acting  on  per- 
sonality after  the  fashion  of  what  we  may  if  w^e  like  call  magnet- 
ism ;  a  power  which  can  touch  and  raise  and  stimulate  every  human 
being  that  comes  within  its  range. 

From  the  time  when  Samuel  Johnson  took  his  first  little  class 
of  seven  students  into  the  vestry  room  of  Trinity  Church,  down  to 
today,  these  human  personalities  have  been  the  strength  and  glory 
and  inspiration  of  Columbia.  I  don't  like  to  see  the  day  come  when 
great  personalities  feel  that  the  burden  of  active  service  has  become 
greater  than  they  can  bear.  It  is  a  serious  matter  to  take  out  of  the 
life  of  an  institution  like  this  two  great  personalities  in  one  year; 
and  I  say  to  you  that  the  retirement  of  Dean  Van  Amringe  and  of 
Professor  Chandler  is  not  a  matter  to  call  out  applause  and  enthusi- 
asm, or  solely  to  be  marked  by  the  tribute  of  affection  which  you 
all  so  profoundly  feel.  It  is  rather  an  occasion  to  make  us  pause 
to  know  where  their  successors  are  going  to  come  from. 
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I  don't  mean  who  is  going  to  teach  mathematics ;  I  don't  mean 
who  is  going  to  teach  chemistry — those  are  two  easy  tasks.  But  to 
find  men  to  take  the  place  of  two  human  beings  who  for  fifty  years 
have  shaped  academic  generation  after  academic  generation — that 
is  a  serious  business.  It  is  a  serious  problem  which  suggsets  itself 
to  me  as  the  time  comes  when  these  heroes  and  veterans  ask  to  be 
promoted  and  to  close  the  door  of  active  service  behind  them.  You 
know,  and  I  know,  how  much  this  human  relationship  has  counted 
for,  and  I  say  to  you  that,  with  all  the  great  scholarship  in  this 
University,  without  limit  to  the  pile  of  buildings,  with  any  secure 
endowment  that  can  be  had,  we  shall  be  poor,  wretched,  and  mean, 
unless  we  can  find  personalities  like  these  to  illuminate  our  daily 
life,  to  guide  and  stimulate  the  men  who  wear  the  Blue  and  White, 
and  who  bear  Columbia's  name. 


After  the  luncheon  the  day  was  given  over  to  less  formal  activi- 
ties and  sports  participated  in  by  the  alumni  who,  in  greater  num- 
bers and  with  greater  enthusiasm  than  ever  before,  gathered  on  the 
grounds  of  the  University.  Many  of  the  younger  classes  were 
present  in  costume  with  bands  of  music,  and  South  Field  presented 
a  most  animated  appearance  as  these  alumni  marched  around  pre- 
vious to  the  baseball  game.  The  game,  witnessed  by  the  graduates 
and  many  ladies,  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Syracuse.  A  beautiful 
silver  cup,  offered  by  the  decennial  class  for  the  class  making  the 
best  showing  in  the  costume  parade,  was  won  by  the  class  of  1908, 
which  appeared  in  convict's  garb. 


The  ball  game  was  followed  by  the  presentation  of  the  new 

launch  "Nineteen  Hundred"  by  the  decennial  class  of  1900  at  the 

Gould  Boat  House,  the  procession  of  costumed  classes,  headed  by 

Presentation  of      the  Old  Guard  Band,  marching  from  South  Field 

Launch  jq  ^\^^  water  front.     Melville  H.  Cane  made  the 

presentation  in  behalf  of  the  class.    He  said: 

Mr.  Chairman,  men  of  Columbia  and  friends — It  is  pleasant  to 
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do  honor  to  alma  mater.  Some  make  offerings  of  books  and  of 
buildings.  Others,  with  equal  devotion  and  wisdom,  give  money 
for  the  advancement  of  science.  With  the  choice  that  other  classes 
or  individuals  may  make  in  the  character  of  their  gifts,  we  have  no 
quarrel.  To  the  class  of  1900,  however,  still  near  at  heart  to  the 
scenes  and  activities  of  undergraduate  days,  it  has  seemed  most  fit- 
ting to  pay  their  tribute,  as  loyal  alumni,  directly  to  the  students 
rather  than  to  the  corporation.  And  so  it  was  with  feelings  of  the 
warmest  cooperation  and  deepest  enthusiasm  that  this  decennial 
committee  met  the  committee  of  the  class  of  '99  in  its  plan  to  build 
and  fit  out  a  great  play-ground  where  manly  sport  might  grow 
stronger  and  keener  and,  best  of  all,  where  those  that  took  part  both 
on  the  field  and  on  the  side  lines  might  be  welded  the  more  closely 
together  into  a  wholesome  and  powerful  student  democracy. 

And  when  the  fates  decreed  otherwise  for  us,  we  still  held  fast 
to  our  original  idea  of  doing  our  mite  for  the  human  rather  than  the 
institutional  side  of  Columbia.  Driven  from  the  land,  it  was  but 
natural  that  we  should  seek  refuge  on  the  water.  And  so  we  stand 
here  today,  ready  to  turn  over  to  you  this  sturdy  and  useful  launch. 

The  history  of  rowing  at  Columbia  whether  in  victory  or  in  de- 
feat has  been  a  proud  one.  For  nearly  forty  years  her  crews  have 
been  a  glory  to  the  light  blue  and  white,  from  Saratoga  Lake  to  the 
English  Thames,  from  Lake  Whitney  to  the  Severn,  from  the 
Charles  to  the  Hudson.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  not  unbecoming  to  men- 
tion in  passing  that  the  class  of  1900  has  played  its  small  part  in 
building  up  the  honorable  record.  One  need  but  refer  to  the  roster 
of  the  crews  from  1897  to  1900,  and  to  the  unselfish  efforts  of  1900 
men  as  alumni  to  establish  university  rowing  on  a  sound  and  endur- 
ing basis. 

In  turning  over  to  your  care  this  launch,  we  feel  that  we  are 
entrusting  her  to  loyal  and  competent  hands.  May  it  for  many 
years  to  come  ride  the  waters,  a  help  to  coaches  and  oarsmen  in  time 
of  training.  May  the  calls  through  the  megaphone  by  the  man  in 
the  prow  ever  be  a  spur  to  fair  and  generous  sport.  May  it  trans- 
mit, like  a  wireless  station  in  midstream,  the  message  of  courage  and 
hope  from  the  observation  train  on  the  bank  to  the  restless  eight  in 
the  dancing  shell  at  the  stake-boat.  And  may  it  ever  play  a  part 
creditable  to  Columbia  and  to  the  class  that  presents  it. 

And  so,  with  hopes  of  high  achievement  and  favoring  augury 
for  the  future,  on  behalf  of  the  class  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  I  leave  this  launch  with  you  and  name  her  "Nineteen 
Hundred." 
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The  gift  was  accepted  by  Francis  S.  Bangs  in  behalf  of  the 
Columbia  University  Athletic  Association,  and  a  salute  was  fired  by 
1904  with  its  cannon.  As  a  fitting  close  to  the  presentation  exer- 
cises, the  class  sang  "To  stand  by  thee,  Columbia,"  written  by 
Erskine,  '00,  and  Cane,  '00. 


The  evening  passed  with  a  beefsteak  dinner  in  the  Commons  for 
the  alumni  at  large,  and  reunion  dinners  by  a  number  of  the  classes, 
after  which  the  alumni  were  entertained  by  a  concert  of  the  Old 
Guard  band  and  by  moving  pictures  provided  by  the  class  of  1900. 
During  the  entire  day  the  Society  of  the  Older  Graduates,  the  Early 
Eighties,  the  Upper  Eighties,  the  classes  of  '85  and  1900,  and  the 
more  recent  classes  were  much  in  evidence,  all  of  them  contributing 
to  the  day's  enjoyment. 

H.  T.  W. 


THE  SCHOOLS  OF  HOUSEHOLD  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS,  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

THE  trustees  of  Teachers  College  during  the  past  year,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  present  practical  trend  in  education,  organized 
a  division  of  technical  education,  to  concern  itself  with  the  voca- 
tional aspects  of  public  instruction,  elementary  and  higher.  Voca- 
tion and  preparation  for  it  are  becoming  a  new  focus  of  organization 
in  school  work.  "  What  can  you  do,"  is  asked  of  an  individual  at 
the  close  of  his  schooling,  and  "  What  do  you  prepare  persons  to  do," 
is  being  asked  of  the  schools.  That  this  attitude  will  profoundly 
influence  public  education  is  evident. 

A  professional  school  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  must  not 
only  meet  new  social  demands  such  as  this;  if  it  be  worthy  of  its 
name,  it  must  give  form  to  social  demand,  and  lead  in  the  new 
paths.  Teachers  College  is  attempting  to  meet  this  new  responsi- 
bility by  additional  provision  in  its  faculty  and  by  a  new  alignment 
in  its  form  of  organization.  In  the  new  division  of  technical  educa- 
tion of  Teachers  College,  there  are  comprised  the  new  schools  of 
household  arts  and  of  industrial  arts,  the  former  of  which  continues 
in  greatly  amplified  form  the  departments  of  domestic  science, 
domestic  art  and  domestic  administration,  while  the  latter  is  based 
on  the  department  of  manual  training.  Professor  Frederick  H. 
Sykes,  formerly  director  of  extension  teaching,  has  been  named  as 
director  of  the  division  of  technical  education,  and  many  new 
faculty  appointments  have  been  made. 

The  division  of  technical  education  is  in  no  wise  related  to  the 
technical  schools  of  engineering  and  chemistry  of  the  University; 
it  is  a  division  of  its  school  of  education,  Teachers  College,  and  the 
primary  concerns  of  the  new  division  are  educational,  not  technical. 
Its  fields  of  interest  are  the  practical  arts,  industrial,  commercial, 
domestic,  agricultural  and  otherwise,  which  are  or  may  become 
parts  of  the  program  of  public  education  in  elementary  and  high 
schools.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  proper  regard  for  the  edu- 
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cational  problems  involved  demands  not  only  educational  courses  in 
these  technical  subjects,  but  the  presence,  as  well,  of  purely  technical 
courses  in  the  same  subjects.  There  must  be  afforded  opportunities 
for  practice — real  practice,  and  enough  of  it,  to  establish  the  tech- 
nical foundations  of  the  prospective  vocational  teacher.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  in  order  to  meet  its  educational  responsibility  as  re- 
gards these  practical  arts.  Teachers  College  must  establish  technical 
courses,  and  technical  schools,  even,  as  well  as  provide  adequate 
instruction  in  their  educational  aspects.  These  technical  courses  and 
technical  schools  must  stand  upon  their  own  feet  in  self-respecting 
technical  performance,  else  the  education  of  teachers  in  these  fields 
will  fail.  So  these  schools  of  household  and  of  industrial  arts,  while 
a  division  of  a  professional  school  of  education,  must  maintain 
technical  instruction  of  high  merit.  Sound  technical  training  must 
preface  preparation  for  technical  teaching. 

The  School  of  Household  Arts 

Historically,  household  arts  might  be  called  the  oldest  depart- 
ment of  Teachers  College,  for  Teachers  College  had  its  rise  in  a 
philanthropic  movement  to  establish  classes  in  the  household  arts  in 
the  tenement  sections  of  New  York  City  in  the  early  eighties.  It  is 
a  striking  development  that  a  philanthropic  movement  to  establish 
simple  instruction  for  the  benefit  of  the  home  should  within  three 
decades  have  resulted  in  a  university  professional  school  of  educa- 
tion, as  the  latest  division  of  which  appears  a  technical  school  of  the 
household  arts  with  an  equipment  of  a  fully  furnished  laboratory 
and  studio  building  costing  over  half  a  million  dollars. 

The  household  arts  building,  which  was  first  occupied  during 
the  past  college  year,  is  itself  an  index  of  the  purpose  and  scope  of 
the  school  which  it  shelters.  It  represents  a  complete  equipment  for 
instruction  and  research  in  the  household  arts  and  sciences.  The 
building  is  160x60  feet  in  ground  area,  and  its  working  stories 
contain  about  one  hundred  rooms  with  a  floor  space  of  over  an  acre. 
The  basement,  which  is  quite  above  ground,  gives  space  for  a  gen- 
eral laboratory  and  for  a  laundry  laboratory,  each  about  28x40 
feet.    The  latter  is  equipped  with  fixed  tubs,  ironing  tables  and  other 
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necessary  apparatus  for  hand  laundry  work ;  here,  also,  is  the  typical 
apparatus  of  a  power  laundry,  including  the  wash-wheel,  extractor, 
mangle,  and  steam-drying  room.  This  room  makes  possible  instruc- 
tion in  domestic  laundering  and  also  in  the  conduct  of  institutional 
laundries  as  they  exist  in  hospitals,  dormitories  and  other  large 
households.  The  first  floor  is  devoted  to  the  administrative  staff  of 
the  School  and  to  professorial  offices.  It  also  provides  a  spacious 
reading-room  and  study-hall  for  students,  and  two  large  lecture 
rooms,  each  with  a  seating  capacity  of  one  hundred  and  arranged 
to  be  thrown  together  at  will.  The  reading-room  has  display 
cases  for  illustrative  material  and  commodious  storage  for  re- 
serve collections,  and  contains  the  household  and  industrial  arts 
library,  a  special  collection  which  will  in  time  embrace  several 
thousand  volumes,  relating  to  the  technical  and  educational  as- 
pects of  household  and  industrial  arts.  In  addition,  there  are 
special  pamphlet  collections,  consisting  of  catalogues  and  courses  of 
study,  government  reports  and  periodicals,  as  well  as  other  printed 
materials  bearing  on  the  same  subjects.  These  three  large  rooms 
can  be  thrown  together  by  means  of  movable  partitions,  so  that  for 
purposes  of  exhibitions  or  large  gatherings,  a  space  of  150x30  feet 
can  be  made  available. 

The  department  of  foods  and  cookery  occupies  the  entire  second 
floor,  which  furnishes  three  main  cooking  laboratories  each  accom- 
modating thirty  students,  the  desk  equipment  varying  in  each  labo- 
ratory according  to  its  purpose,  that  is,  whether  it  is  intended  for 
beginners  or  for  advanced  students.  A  fourth  laboratory,  for  class 
exercises  in  institutional  cookery  or  large  quantity  cooking,  is  pro- 
vided at  the  end  of  these  laboratories,  with  typical  hotel  kitchen 
equipment,  including  a  refrigerator  and  all  necessary  apparatus  for 
cooking  and  serving.  Adjoining  this  room  is  the  table  service  labo- 
ratory, a  room  providing  space  for  exercises  in  table  setting  and  in 
the  service  of  meals  on  both  domestic  and  institutional  levels.  In 
these  rooms,  during  the  past  half-year,  to  mention  a  typical  piece  of 
teaching,  an  advanced  class  prepared  and  served  a  luncheon,  one  day 
weekly,  to  some  thirty  or  forty  persons.  Another  laboratory  is 
equipped  for  experiments  and  problem  work  in  cookery. 

The  department  of  textiles  and  clothing  occupies  the  third  floor, 
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with  four  large  laboratories  for  instruction  in  garment-making, 
dress-making  and  millinery.  These  rooms  are  arranged  so  that  they 
can  be  combined  by  doors  into  two  large  laboratories.  The  depart- 
ments of  household  chemistry,  physiological  chemistry,  and  nutri- 
tion are  quartered  on  the  fourth  floor,  where  three  large  labo- 
ratories, which  accommodate  thirty  students  each,  are  provided. 
There  are  also  advanced  laboratories  in  household  chemistry  and 
physiological  chemistry,  and  on  the  floor  above,  there  is  a  research 
laboratory  for  advanced  students  in  nutrition,  providing  all  neces- 
sary equipment  for  investigations  in  human  and  animal  nutrition. 

On  the  fifth  floor  are  also  to  be  found  four  studios  for  house- 
hold art  and  textile  instruction,  and  a  demonstration,  or  model 
apartment,  for  teaching  purposes.  The  demonstration  apartment 
adjoins  the  nutrition  research  laboratory,  so  that  during  research 
work,  it  will  be  possible  to  have  the  subjects  live  in  the  apartment 
under  experimental  conditions.  The  appointments  for  household 
art  referred  to  include  two  large  studios  for  elementary  and  ad- 
vanced instruction  in  household  art,  designing,  house  decoration, 
and  costume  design,  and  also  a  smaller  studio  for  advanced  and 
graduate  students.  The  textile  laboratory  provides  unique  equip- 
ment for  chemical  and  microscopic  studies  of  textile  fibers  and 
fabrics,  apparatus  for  instruction  and  experimental  work  in  dyeing, 
and  other  equipment  necessary  for  the  development  of  instruction 
intended  to  educate  the  purchaser  of  textiles.  The  model  apartment 
is  used  for  problems  in  house  decoration  and  for  practice  in  house- 
wifery, house  nursing  and  other  practical  subjects.  The  tower  of 
the  building  rises  two  stories  above  the  fifth  floor,  making  possible 
the  provision  of  additional  small  rooms.  Access  is  provided  by  ele- 
vator to  the  roof  garden,  an  open  area  of  100x25  ^^^t,  with  a 
canopy.  This  utilization  of  roof  area  has  in  it  much  of  promise,  as 
ground  space  becomes  increasingly  unavailable. 

The  school  of  household  arts,  as  a  section  of  Teachers  College, 
is  primarily  concerned  with  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  the 
household  arts  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  with  the 
equipping  of  normal  school  teachers,  supervising  teachers,  and  in- 
structors for  colleges  and  other  advanced  divisions  of  the  same  field. 
The  instruction  in  the  household  arts  in  public  schools  has  followed 
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a  more  or  less  distinct  division  into  the  two  fields  of  applied  art  and 
applied  science  as  related  to  the  household.  So  one  finds  teachers 
of  "domestic  science"  and  "domestic  art,"  so-called,  in  the  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools.  The  courses  for  training  teachers  in  the 
school  of  household  arts  recognize  the  distinction,  and  the  prepara- 
tion for  teachers  leads  to  two  distinct  diplomas,  that  in  teaching 
domestic  science  and  that  in  teaching  domestic  art.  The  former 
prepares  for  teaching  the  applications  of  science  in  the  household,  in 
matters  of  food  and  nutrition,  cleaning,  laundering,  sanitation  and 
management ;  the  latter  prepares  for  teaching  in  the  field  of  art  ap- 
plied to  the  home,  especially  in  dressmaking,  millinery,  furnishings, 
design  and  decoration.  In  both  science  and  art,  advanced  diplomas 
in  the  supervision  of  instruction  are  offered  to  persons  who  hold  the 
fundamental  diploma.  To  such  persons  responsible  positions  in  the 
direction  of  household  arts  instruction  in  normal  schools,  as  well  as 
in  the  larger  school  systems  are  open.  Still  more  advanced  teaching 
positions  are  found  in  many  colleges  and  universities,  their  number 
being  rapidly  on  the  increase. 

The  preparation  of  teachers  is  only  one  function  of  the  school, 
however.  In  the  field  of  household  management,  especially  in  the 
administration  of  large  institutional  households,  where  skill  and 
training  on  the  part  of  executive  officers  will  result  in  actual  money 
economies,  often  on  a  large  scale,  the  technical  courses  in  household 
science  are  finding  another  practical  outlet.  To  the  school  during 
the  past  year  have  come  probably  two  score  requests  for  graduates 
competent  to  assume  the  direction  of  college  and  school  dormitories, 
asylums,  orphanages,  and  other  institutional  households,  as  house 
director,  or  to  serve  in  the  more  limited  field  of  dining-room  and 
lunch-room  management,  as  institutional  dietitian,  or  director  of 
the  institutional  commissariat.  Other  non-teaching  positions  are 
those  of  visiting  dietitian  and  visiting  housekeeper  in  settlement 
work ;  of  buyer  or  purveyor,  a  distinct  position  in  larger  institutions ; 
and  of  laundry  supervisor,  a  position  which  has  long  been  recognized 
in  hospitals  and  bids  fair  now  to  become  of  importance  in  dormi- 
tories and  other  large  households.  Competent  women  will  also 
gradually  be  drawn  into  related  commercial  undertakings.  Business 
opportunities,  indeed,  await  women  in  all  these  lines,  as  is  illustrated 
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in  the  chain  of  hnich-rooms  in  the  banks,  department  stores,  and 
factories  of  Rochester,  New  York,  the  remarkable  "laboratory- 
kitchens"  restaurants  in  Boston,  and  the  Sunshine  Laundry  in 
Brookline,  all  conducted  by  trained  women.  The  private  home  itself 
will,  in  its  management,  yield  a  large  place  to  science  and  training. 
In  addition  to  its  two  hundred  and  fifty  resident  students,  the  school 
of  household  arts  last  year  gave  instruction  to  some  four  hundred 
young  women  who  came  from  private  homes  in  New  York  and  its 
vicinity  and  who  took  back  into  them  special  training  in  nutrition 
and  food,  in  design,  decoration,  and  needle-crafts,  and  in  the  com- 
prehensive art  of  management.  In  the  home,  in  the  larger  institu- 
tional household,  and  in  promising  commercial  fields  related  to  the 
household,  women  who  have  received  training  in  household  science 
are  demonstrating  its  value,  not  only  for  economy  and  efficiency, 
but  for  personal  happiness  and  for  community  well-being.  Another 
promising  field  of  training  which  is  being  offered  by  the  school  is 
that  of  house  decoration  or  interior  decoration.  In  these  non- 
teaching  fields  three  diploma  curricula  have  been  organized :  one  in 
general  household  administration,  one  in  the  specialized  field  of 
dietetics,  and  one  in  house  decoration.  Each  of  these  is  a  two-years 
course,  and  in  the  decoration  course  additional  practical  work  with 
decorators  is  required  before  the  diploma  is  conferred.  Practical 
experience  indeed  is  important  as  an  element  in  all  this  training,  and 
apprentice  work  in  some  form  will  be  provided  professional  stu- 
dents in  the  Whittier  Hall  dormitory,  or  elsewhere  under  similar 
conditions,  so  that  the  student  can  find  herself  in  actual  field  work 
before  undertaking  a  responsible  position. 

One  of  the  most  significant  parts  of  the  school  of  household  arts 
is  the  department  of  nursing  and  health,  which  is  a  development  of 
the  department  of  hospital  economics,  so  called.  The  hospital  is 
historically  an  outgrowth  of  the  care  of  the  sick  in  the  private  home ; 
it  seems  fitting,  therefore,  that  this  unique  graduate  school  for 
nurses  in  hospital  administration  and  in  nurses  education  should  be 
a  part  of  a  school  of  household  arts.  Established  at  Teachers  Col- 
lege in  1900  as  a  single  course  in  hospital  economy  at  the  instance 
and  under  the  support  of  the  Society  of  Superintendents  of  Train- 
ing Schools  for  Nurses,  it  has  during  the  past  year  received  an 
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endowment  through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Helen  Hartley  Jenkins. 
This  endowment  provides  especially  for  a  group  of  courses  in 
visiting  nursing  and  health  protection,  into  which  graduate  nurses 
and  other  persons  will  be  received  in  preparation  for  public  service 
as  visiting  nurses  and  teachers  of  home  hygiene  in  city  and  rural 
districts,  as  board  of  health  assistants,  inspectors  of  tenements  and 
markets,  supervisors  of  milk  stations,  welfare  workers,  and  in  other 
fields,  social  or  municipal,  concerned  with  health  protection  and 
betterment.  At  the  same  time  the  department  of  nursing  and  health 
offers  a  two-year  and  a  one-year  curriculum  in  nurses  education  in 
preparation  for  hospital  administration,  and  for  teaching  in  nurses 
training  schools ;  and  also  a  one-year  preparatory  course  for  persons 
planning  to  enter  nurses  training  schools. 

The  school  of  household  arts  at  Teachers  College  is  a  new  crea- 
tion in  women's  education  and  a  type  which  seems  bound  to  be 
repeated  in  all  American  universities  where  there  are  women  stu- 
dents. In  brief,  it  is  a  professional  school  for  women  in  the  fields 
of  service  essentially  their  own,  parallel  to  the  professional  schools 
of  law,  medicine  and  engineering,  which  may  be  regarded  as  pri- 
marily for  men.  Such  professional  schools  for  women  are  the  out- 
come of  a  long  educational  movement.  In  1820,  Emma  Willard 
urged  the  need  of  domestic  education  for  women  based  on  science ; 
in  1840,  Catharine  Beecher  and  Harriet  Beecher  again  voiced  the 
need,  and  produced  a  treatise  on  "Domestic  economy"  which  has 
still  decided  merit;  the  land-grant  colleges  in  the  sixties  developed 
advanced  education  for  men  in  fields  of  practical  service,  and,  as 
this  took  form,  in  the  seventies  provided  the  first  university  depart- 
ments of  household  science,  at  the  state  colleges  of  Illinois,  Iowa, 
and  Kansas ;  these  departments  increased  rapidly  in  the  decade  from 
1890  to  1900,  and  by  the  latter  year  there  were  thirty  in  the  state 
institutions  of  the  country.  The  recent  development  is  perhaps  even 
more  remarkable.  Toronto  University  is  soon  to  dedicate  a  three 
hundred  thousand  dollar  household  science  laboratory;  Cornell  is 
about  to  break  ground  for  a  home  economics  building  which  may 
cost  as  much ;  and  three  other  similar  buildings  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi have  been  dedicated  during  the  past  year.  The  women's  col- 
leges of  the  east,  which  have  been  busy  securing  for  women  the 
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collegiate  education  that  men  have  enjoyed,  have  not  yet  partici- 
pated in  this  movement  to  provide  professional  education  for 
women  comparable  to  that  of  men.  Two  of  the  smaller  of  these 
institutions  are,  however,  considering  the  step,  and  either  in  the 
form  of  elective  courses,  or  of  a  new  college  course  or  a  graduate 
school,  some  provision  for  vocational  training  in  woman's  peculiar 
field  seems  a  promise  of  the  near  future  even  in  the  conservative 
women's  colleges  of  the  east.  The  school  of  household  arts  at 
Teachers  College,  therefore,  in  addition  to  preparing  teachers  and 
other  professional  workers  in  its  special  field,  may  be  leading  the 
way  in  the  professional  education  of  women  to  an  extent  not  at  first 
evident. 

The  School  of  Industrial  Arts 

The  school  of  industrial  arts  continues  in  an  elaborated  form 
the  department  of  manual  training  of  Teachers  College,  which  it- 
self goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  College.  Although  the  Col- 
lege had  its  rise  in  a  Kitchen  Garden  Association,  which  promoted 
philanthropic  classes  in  the  household  arts,  this  association  was  soon 
enlarged  into  an  Industrial  Education  Association,  which  promoted 
the  whole  manual  training  movement,  industrial  as  well  as  domestic. 
In  due  time  this  latter  association  found  it  necessary  to  establish  a 
college  as  the  only  method  of  providing  teachers  who  would  under- 
stand the  principles  of  the  new  education.  In  the  score  or  more  of 
years  while  manual  training  has  been  securing  general  adoption  in 
the  schools,  the  theory  supporting  its  place  in  the  curriculum  has 
been  transformed.  At  first,  manual  training  was  needed  "to  train 
hand  as  well  as  brain  " ;  the  content  of  the  manual  lessons  was  a 
matter  of  small  concern,  the  important  thing  was  to  have  in  the 
school  "  the  manual  as  well  as  the  mental."  More  recently  the  con- 
tent of  manual  instruction  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  all  important, 
or  rather  society  has  come  to  demand  an  education  which  will  fit 
persons  for  actual  tasks,  among  others,  industrial  tasks.  Accord- 
ingly, courses  in  industrial  arts  with  specific  vocational  aims  have 
been  demanded.  The  change  within  Teachers  College  from  a  de- 
partment of  manual  training  to  a  school  of  industrial  arts  is  there- 
fore an  incident  in  a  country-wide  change  of  front  in  educational 
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organization.  The  school  of  industrial  arts  is  designed  to  fit  per- 
sons to  teach  the  industries;  and  since  persons  who  so  teach  must 
know  their  particular  industry  as  well  as  know  how  to  teach  it,  the 
school  must  perforce  be  a  technical  school,  as  well  as  a  department 
in  a  school  of  education. 

The  instruction  in  the  school  of  industrial  arts  is  devoted  to  the 
technique  of  fundamental  processes  in  industries  and  commerce  and 
the  study  and  practice  of  the  educational  method  of  these  subjects. 
The  technical  courses  offered,  therefore,  fall  into  natural  groups, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  processes.  In  drawing  and  design, 
considered  in  their  industrial  aspects,  there  are  some  ten  courses 
offered,  including  mechanical  drawing,  design,  machine  design,  fur- 
niture design,  lettering  and  other  applications.  Ten  courses  also  are 
offered  in  industrial  mathematics ;  among  others,  there  are  courses 
in  commercial  arithmetic  and  shop  arithmetic,  which  are  typical  of 
the  present-day  tendency  to  specialize  highly  in  the  applications  of 
mathematics  in  practical  fields.  So,  for  example,  in  the  new  School 
of  Salesmanship  in  Boston,  a  trade  school  for  clerks  recently  added 
to  the  public  schools,  one  finds  a  course  in  "  sales  arithmetic,"  a  sub- 
division of  commercial  arithmetic  highly  elaborated.  Four  groups 
of  courses  in  the  school  of  industrial  arts  treat  respectively  of  fun- 
damental processes  in  woodworking,  metal  working,  clay  working, 
and  paper  working,  and  in  each  case  the  instruction  treats  of  mate- 
rials, tools,  processes,  and  artistic  and  economic  considerations,  and 
provides  especially  for  shop  practice  to  establish  principles  and 
develop  skill.  One  group  of  courses  treats  of  the  various  industries : 
there  is  an  introductory  course  on  ''typical  modern  industries," 
giving  a  survey  of  the  evolution  of  industry  and  of  its  present-day 
forms,  and  specialized  courses  are  devoted  to  chemical,  electrical, 
and  certain  other  industries.  Modern  commercial  interests  are  rep- 
resented by  a  block  of  courses  on  business  organization,  accounting, 
stenography,  money  and  banking,  commercial  law  and  other  topics. 

To  such  a  scheme  of  technical  courses  in  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial fields,  there  is  added  a  group  of  courses  on  the  educational 
aspects  of  the  same  subjects.  One  course  is  devoted  to  the  teaching 
of  industrial  arts  in  elementary  schools  and  is  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  a  modified  elementary  school  which  shall  continue  to 
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furnish  a  fundamental  training  for  citizenship,  but  in  which  the 
vocational  aspect  of  life  and  economic  considerations  shall  find  a 
place  along  with  literary  and  scientific  subjects.  Another  educa- 
tional course  is  devoted  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  indus- 
trial arts  in  secondary  and  trade  schools.  Here  the  vocational  ten- 
dency must  find  fuller  expression,  since  it  is  in  the  secondary  schools 
that  specialized  courses  and  special  schools  to  fit  for  definite  pursuits 
belong. 

The  school  of  industrial  arts,  in  addition  to  its  schedule  of  tech- 
nical and  educational  courses  for  college  students,  maintains  a  large 
group  of  evening  technical  classes,  which  are  designed  to  be  of 
service  to  young  mechanics  anxious  to  advance  themselves  in  their 
callings.  More  especially,  however,  they  are  planned  to  enlist  the 
interest  of  mechanics  and  prepare  them  to  become  teachers  of  the 
trades.  The  new  trade-schools  are  asking,  and  rightly  so,  for 
teachers  who  are  already  experienced  journeymen.  The  evening 
courses  in  industrial  arts  are  intended  to  prepare  such  persons  for 
teaching  positions,  and  a  special  curriculum  and  diploma  for  this 
type  of  worker  is  offered  by  the  school.  The  courses  in  the  school 
of  industrial  arts,  some  fifty-six  in  number  and  requiring  an  in- 
structing staff  of  thirty-one  persons,  are  grouped  systematically 
into  three  curricula  leading  to  as  many  distinct  diplomas :  teaching 
of  industrial  arts  in  elementary  schools,  teaching  in  secondary 
schools,  and  supervision  of  industrial  arts.  The  graduates  go  into 
elementary  and  secondary  school  positions,  and  also  into  normal, 
trade  and  technical  schools.  The  school  attracts,  too,  some  students 
interested  in  the  technical  subjects  for  their  own  sake,  especially 
craft  workers  who  wish  training  in  design  and  in  the  technique  of 
working  in  wood,  metal,  clay  and  other  materials.  The  principal 
function  of  the  school  must  be,  however,  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  the  various  types  of  industrial  schools  which  are  being  organized 
in  response  to  the  demand  that  universal  vocational  training  be  pro- 
vided. 

The  school  of  industrial  arts  is  housed  in  the  Macy  Manual  Arts 
building,  especially  designed  for  its  purpose,  which  with  its  equip- 
ment represents  an  investment  of  over  a  quarter-million  dollars. 
It  includes  rooms  for  drafting  and  designing,  and  a  complete  system 
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of  shops  for  wood-turning  and  wood-working,  for  foundry,  forge 
and  metal  working,  and  for  wood-carving  and  art  metal  work.  The 
upper  floor  of  the  Macy  Building  provides  three  large  studios  for 
the  fine  arts  department.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  executive  offices 
of  the  division  of  technical  education. 

Upon  this  division  of  technical  education,  it  may  be  said  in  con- 
clusion, rests  the  responsibility  for  Columbia's  contribution  to  one 
of  the  most  pressing  educational  problems  of  today,  namely  the  re- 
organization of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  to  fit  our  youth 
to  earn  a  livelihood  in  all  the  specialized  hues  of  commerce,  industry, 
agriculture,  and  domestic  life.  The  solution  will  come  through  a 
program  of  vocational  curricula  in  our  present  schools,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  establishment  of  specialized  vocational  education,  in 
continuation  schools,  and  in  industrial,  commercial,  household  and 
trade  schools  of  all  types.  The  creation  at  Teachers  College  of  the 
new  schools  of  household  and  of  industrial  arts  is  an  earnest  that 
Columbia  is  giving  serious  attention  to  the  problem. 

Benjamin  R.  Andrews 
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A   THEORY   OF   SPIRITUAL   PROGRESS* 

HOW  curious  it  is  that  those  makers  of  myths  who  wrote  the 
story  of  the  genesis  of  hfe  upon  this  earth  set  down  Hght  as 
the  first  created  thing.  Science  has  learned  Httle  more  than  this. 
The  ceaseless  flow  and  ebb  of  life  upon  the  planet,  is  from  light  and 
air  and  earth  and  water  and  grass  and  animals  to  man,  there  in  man 
to  glow  for  a  time  as  a  divine  light,  and  then  to  pass  back  broken 
and  spent  to  light  and  earth  and  air  and  water  and  grass,  again  to 
resume  the  upward  flow  from  light  to  light.  From  inorganic  matter 
to  organic,  from  organic  matter  to  consciousness,  from  conscious- 
ness to  aspiration,  from  aspiration  to  endeavor,  from  endeavor  to  a 
tale  that  is  told,  "dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes" — so  go  the  inter- 
changing cycle.  And  all  the  wise  men  in  the  world  are  watching 
the  journey  of  that  mysterious  thing  called  life,  as  it  grows  from 
chlorophyl  into  history.     They  are  trying  to  find  out  what  life  is. 

But  life  has  eluded  microscopes,  crucibles,  test  tubes  and 
scales.  Scientists  seek  to  corner  life  in  chromosomes,  centrosomes 
and  cytoplasms,  but  life  recedes  further  into  the  ether.  Then  they 
tell  us  that  matter,  inorganic  and  organic,  is  only  ether  in  its  various 
forms  of  motion,  and  that  "  ether  is  the  realest  thing  in  the  world." 
But  if  we  ask  what  is  this  ether  that  moves  to  make  life,  the  wise 
men  may  only  answer  with  the  children 

Whither  she  goes 
And  whither  she  blows — 
Nobody  knows. 

Two  things  only  will  scientists  vouchsafe:  First  that  life  is, 
and  second  that  it  seems  to  have  direction.  It  is  outward  bound, 
but  to  an  unknown  port.  In  closing  a  review  of  the  growth  of  the 
theory  of  evolution — a  review  which  the  world's  scientific  press  has 
praised  with  enthusiasm — an  American  scientist,  Vernon  L,  Kel- 
logg, says : 

But  an  automatic  modifying  principle  which  results  in  determi- 
nate or  purposive  change — that  is,  in  the  change  needed  as  an  in- 

*  Address  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society, 
Earl  Hall,  May  31,  1910. 
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dispensable  basis  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  great  fabric  of  species 
diversity  and  descent;  is  not  that  the  very  thing  provided  for  by 
the  simple  or  mechanical  impossibility  of  perfect  identity  between 
process  and  environment  in  the  case  of  one  individual,  and  process 
and  environment  in  the  case  of  another.  But  I  do  not  know.  Nor 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  does  any  one  know,  nor  will 
any  one  know  until  we  find  out.  We  are  ignorant — terribly,  im- 
mensely ignorant.     And  our  work  is  to  learn. 

The  Hebrew  poet  came  to  the  same  conclusion  thousands  of 
years  ago  when  he  asked :  "  Who  by  searching  shall  find  out  God  ?  " 

And  yet  the  further  we  go  into  life,  whether  in  the  laboratory 
or  in  the  street,  the  surer  we  are  of  the  working  of  what  the  scien- 
tist calls  the  "determinate  or  purposive  change"  and  what  the 
psalmist  calls  the  "way  of  the  Lord."  Between  the  light  where- 
with the  chlorophyl  is  made  and  the  light  that  never  was  on  land 
or  sea,  the  light  of  human  aspiration,  there  thrills  a  divine  purpose, 
moving  the  tide  of  life  from  light  to  light.  "  Deep  calleth  unto 
deep,"  and  the  world  problem  is  to  understand  the  call.  What  is 
this  puzzling  complexus  of  human  relations?  Is  there  a  golden 
thread  of  tangible  workable  faith  running  through  the  snarled  scale 
of  human  existence?  Doth  Job  fear  God  for  nought?  Surely  if 
a  "  determinate  or  purposive  change  "  is  needed  "  as  an  indispensable 
basis  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  great  fabric  of  species  diversity  and 
descent,"  it  is  needed  here  and  now  to  explain  human  evolution;  to 
clarify  the  final  form  of  the  first  created  light  that  comes  down 
to  us  from  that  mute  dark  age  when  "  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters."  For  here  and  now  we  find  the  divine  light 
in  man.  The  upward  growth  of  mankind  is  hardly  disputed. 
Every  link  in  the  chain  from  the  savage  to  the  philanthropist  is 
present.  There  are  no  breaks,  no  gaps.  Changing  habits  of  life 
have  changed  our  morals.  Customs  grow  stale  and  new  ones 
replace  them.  And  with  our  changing  habits  of  life  many  cruel 
customs  have  dropped  away;  kindly  habits  have  replaced  them. 
Our  institutions  are  continually  sloughing  off  cruelties.  Human 
sacrifice  has  gone;  the  torture  chamber  has  gone;  the  stake  has 
gone;  the  pillory  has  gone;  the  death  penalty  is  going;  child  im- 
prisonment is  going.     Starving  through  inequities  of  distribution 
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of  the  common  wealth  of  the  nations  is  ready  to  start  on  its  journey 
to  the  junk  pile  with  the  rack  and  the  stake  and  the  pillory.  Inven- 
tions make  life  easier  for  man;  and  hardships  in  the  social  system 
degenerate,  atrophy,  fall  lower  and  lower  in  the  social  scale  and 
finally  disappear.  The  common  ways  of  the  common  people  in 
civilization  are  thus  made  easier  than  the  ways  of  life  in  savagery. 
Through  inventions  and  their  use  we  see  in  humanity  the  "  way  of 
the  Lord,"  the  "  determinate  or  purposive  change  "  that  is  building 
up  the  "great  fabric  of  species  diversity  and  descent"  in  humanity. 

Whether  the  inheritance  of  progress  comes  to  humanity  through 
variation  of  the  social  body  or  through  modification  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  not  important.  Indeed,  it  is  not  important  to  question 
whether  or  not  the  inheritance  is  passed  to  the  individual  at  all. 
For  it  is  certain  that  the  inheritance  is  seen  in  the  modification  of 
the  vast  social  body  of  civilization.  Progress  to  some  upward  ideal 
of  living  among  men  is  the  surest  fact  of  history.  It  is  more 
definite  than  dates  or  battles  or  epochs  or  eras  or  forms  of  govern- 
ment. Everything  else  but  the  growth  of  human  habits  toward  a 
more  perfect  art  of  living  is  of  secondary  importance  in  history. 
For  men  were  strong  when  they  held  slaves ;  they  wrote  wise  saws 
when  they  made  human  sacrifices.  There  was  culture  even  in 
Corinth  and  Sodom,  and  men  were  orderly  under  the  government 
of  Rome.  They  were  industrious  in  the  days  of  the  inquisition, 
and  were  pious  when  they  burned  witches.  Yet  until  men  began  to 
be  kind,  civilization  was  shifting  and  uncertain.  And  only  as 
brotherhood  and  good  will  are  in  the  foundation  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion will  it  endure.  Just  now  the  civilized  world  is  trying  to  estab- 
lish democracy.  It  seems  to  express  the  yearnings  of  the  race  for 
the  elusive  ideal  of  the  art  of  life.  Democracy's  exponents  say  that 
it  is  altruism  trying  to  state  itself  in  the  social  equation.  If  they 
are  right,  democracy  will  endure.  Otherwise  men  will  make  short 
shift  of  democracy  as  they  have  made  short  shift  of  theocracy, 
autocracy  and  anarchy. 

For  if  there  is  a  golden  thread  of  faith  shot  through  the  maze 
of  life,  it  is  faith  that  the  "determinate  or  purposive"  change  mov- 
ing in  men, — "the  way  of  the  Lord," — is  moving  toward  a  social 
order  wherein  men  may  express  their  goodwill  toward  one  another  at 
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less  material  sacrifice  than  they  expend  in  expressing  good  will  as 
things  are  now.  For  only  one  thing  has  persisted  through  the 
changing  of  political  forms  during  the  passing  centuries.  That  is 
the  tendency  of  men  to  be  kind  to  one  another  in  their  primary 
relations.  The  "  determinate  or  purposive  change  "  needed  as  "  an 
indispensable  basis  for  upbuilding  the  great  fabric"  of  human 
society,  is  the  gradually  widening  good  will  among  men — from  the 
good  will  of  the  family  to  that  of  the  tribe,  from  that  to  the  clan, 
from  that  to  the  state,  from  that  to  the  nation.  This  widening 
good  will  follows  the  world's  great  inventions.  When  a  neighbor 
becomes  a  brother,  much  is  accomplished  in  the  social  system. 
When  a  fellow  citizen  becomes  a  brother,  more  is  accomplished. 
When  a  compatriot  becomes  a  brother,  the  world's  work  is  getting 
on,  and  when  race  lines  are  obliterated  and  humanity  becomes  a 
brotherhood,  the  millennium  is  here. 

Thus  it  may  be  reasonably  asserted  that  the  impelling  current 
in  the  tide  of  human  customs  and  habits  now  moving  human 
affairs  is  kindness  of  men  to  men.  Our  modern  civilization  is  not 
measured  by  its  commerce,  not  by  its  politics,  not  by  its  religion, 
not  by  its  literature.  These  are  by-products  of  our  habits  of  good 
will.  Modern  commerce  is  vast,  because  on  the  whole  it  is  honest. 
Governments  are  strong,  because  they  are  based  so  largely  upon 
common  consent  and  so  little  upon  force.  Religion  is  useful  only 
as  it  teaches  habits  of  kindness,  and  modern  literature  is  permanent 
only  as  it  impresses  altruistic  ideas  definitely  upon  the  masses.  If 
the  realest  thing  in  the  material  world  is  ether,  perhaps  the  realest 
thing  in  the  spiritual  world  is  the  habit  of  kindness.  It  may  be  that 
the  simile  will  go  further.  They  say  that  all  the  material  mani- 
festations in  the  world,  the  earth,  the  waters  of  the  earth,  the  sky 
above,  the  lightning,  the  whirlwind,  the  trees,  the  grass,  those  bodies 
of  ours  and  the  "many  inventions"  of  men,  are  merely  forms  of 
motion  in  the  ether.  May  it  not  be  true  that  all  that  is  worthy  and 
permanent  in  our  human  relations,  whether  in  the  home  or  in  the 
state,  is  but  the  spirit  of  kindness,  urging  us  forward  to  some  per- 
fection in  the  art  of  life  to  an  undreamed  of  ideal  in  our  human 
relations.  The  physical  cycle  from  light  and  water  and  earth  and 
air  through  organized  vegetable  masses  reduced  for  combustion  in 
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animals  to  be  returned  to  light  and  water  and  earth  and  air  again — 
that  is  a  narrow  cycle.  May  there  not  be  a  broader  cycle  ?  Where 
light  and  water  and  earth  and  air  in  their  ceaseless  round  upon  this 
globe  become  transmuted  into  human  aspirations,  when  this  cor- 
ruption puts  on  incorruption,  has  not  a  larger  cycle  begun?  May 
not  the  cycle  of  the  ether  widen  as  it  joins  the  cycle  of  the  spirit? 
The  one  revolves  as  the  earth  upon  its  axis  and  moves  forward  in  a 
cycle  of  material  evolution.  Is  there  not  also  an  ellipse  outside  of 
the  narrow  material  cycle  whose  first  curves  men  are  just  beginning 
to  discern — a  spiritual  ellipse  that  will  have  its  turning  in  some 
unknown  eternity  that  we  may  not  fathom  even  in  our  dreams  ? 

Such  questions  must  remain  purely  speculative.  For  after  all 
the  world  is  not  a  chocolate  eclair ;  there  is  meanness  in  it ;  there  is 
injustice  in  it  and  inhumanity  in  it.  The  training  that  comes  to  the 
race  as  it  combats  meanness  and  goes  through  injustice,  encounters 
inhumanity,  is  necessary  training.  The  selfish  forces  of  life  have 
their  place  in  life.  War  has  played  its  part  in  evolution,  it  has 
taught  us  much,  so  has  pestilence,  so  has  famine,  so  has  lust,  so  has 
hunger.  "  There  must  needs  be  offenses :  but  woe  to  him  through 
whom  offenses  come."  And  millions  of  men  and  women  in  this 
part  of  the  world  which  we  call  civilized,  are  bound  so  closely  to 
the  rack  of  harsh  experience  that  they  can  not  see  the  essential 
nobility  of  their  own  lives — lives  that  in  dull  anguish  and  misery 
still  find  room  for  a  thousand  daily  kindnesses;  lives  that  still  are 
filled,  even  the  most  sordid  of  these  lives,  with  sacrifices  and  with 
loyalty  to  unworthy  causes.  And  this  sacrificial  loyalty  is  the  fruit 
of  a  greater  faith  than  their  lips  or  hearts  could  confess.  God 
knows  these  lives  are  hard  and  bitter,  God  knows  that  the  world 
is  full  of  such  lives.  Yet  God  knows  also  that  from  the  grimy, 
sodden  lives  of  the  millions  helping  their  kind  in  instinctive  folk 
charity,  springs  the  seed  of  human  progress.  Therein  lies  much 
of  our  ultimate  hope  of  whatever  millenium  may  come. 

But  for  all  that  there  is  a  practical  side  to  whatever  spiritual 
truth  we  may  find.  For  as  modern  civilized  society  is  organized,  at 
least  two  fundamental  spiritual  facts  are  obvious:  First,  that  the 
current  of  modern  progress  in  the  various  organized  activities  of 
men,  is  impelled  more  largely  than  ever  before  by  good  will;  and, 
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secondly,  that  so  far  as  the  individual  man  is  kind  he  is  happy,  even 
if  he  be  not  materially  prosperous.  Consider  the  first  proposition, 
that  in  public  activities  men  are  largely  impelled  by  motives  of  good 
will.  Is  not  the  whole  tendency  of  modern  politics  toward  helping 
the  man  up  from  below?  What  are  public  schools  but  aids  to  the 
prostrate  to  rise?  What  is  universal  suffrage  but  an  endeavor  to 
arm  the  weak  against  the  aggressions  of  the  strong?  What  are  all 
these  attempts  to  purify  our  modern  politics,  to  purge  the  parties 
by  direct  nominations,  to  establish  the  referendum  in  cities,  to 
abolish  corporate  campaign  contributions,  to  give  the  people  the 
right  to  recall  upon  public  officers  and  the  right  to  initiate  legisla- 
tion? To  be  sure  they  are  the  weapons  of  modern  democracy.  Cer- 
tainly they  are  found  not  merely  in  America  but  all  over  civilization. 
But  fundamentally  and  chiefly  they  are  instruments  which  the  ad- 
vocates of  democracy  believe  will  lift  the  weak  man  into  a  better 
heritage  than  he  enjoys.  What  is  this  movement  for  old  age  pen- 
sions, for  workingmen's  compensation  laws,  for  employers'  liability 
laws,  for  welfare  work  in  the  great  industries,  profit  sharing, 
workingmen's  clubs,  labor  unions,  institutional  churches,  parks  and 
playgrounds,  free  libraries  and  factory  sanitation,  but  a  part  of  the 
large  tendency  of  the  strong  men  to  make  brothers  of  the  weak  that 
they  may  grow  in  strength  and  wisdom?  The  public  activities  of 
men  along  altruistic  lines  cover  lodges,  associations,  covenants, 
orders,  organizations — as  many  as  the  sands  of  the  sea.  And  so 
generally  has  good  will  monopolized  the  parliamentary  form,  that 
men  meeting  for  purely  selfish  ends  today  have  to  make  their  meet- 
ings secret  and  hide  their  purposes. 

Consider  the  second  proposition,  that  man  as  an  individual  is 
happy  only  as  he  is  kind.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  say  just 
what  man  is  happy  and  what  man  is  unhappy.  But  approval  of 
one's  kind  is  probably  one  of  the  things  that  makes  for  happiness. 
Who  is  surer  of  public  approval  than  the  generous  adversary,  the 
chivalrous  foe,  the  kindly  competitor?  Is  the  rich  man  always 
praised?  Does  he  not  often  drain  a  bitter  cup?  Is  the  powerful 
man  sure  of  public  acclaim  in  his  mean  use  of  power?  Is  the 
proud  man  encouraged  in  his  pride  ?  Is  the  brilliant  man's  achieve- 
ment always  sure  of  public  approbation  ?     It  pays  to  be  decent,  is  a 
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proverb  of  the  people.  That  means  only  that  the  spiritual  is  domi- 
nant in  a  material  world.  The  man  who  is  ever  looking  for  the 
main  chance  is  the  final  loser  of  the  game.  Greed  poisons  itself 
and  dies.  The  plutocrat  is  pulling  against  the  current.  Great 
wealth  in  and  of  itself  today  often  is  regarded  by  society  as  a 
handicap  to  a  man  or  an  institution.  The  good  that  money  will  do 
is  limited.  The  good  that  a  man  may  do  is  limited  only  by  his 
talents.  Perhaps  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  wrong  in  some  of  his  tenets. 
But  right  or  wrong  he  has  inspired  more  men  to  righteousness  in 
public  life  than  a  millionaire  could  call  forth  with  all  the  millions  of 
Wall  street.  And  all  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men 
can  not  put  America  back  to  the  lower  ideals  of  the  last  century. 
The  gain  is  permanent.  And  the  man  who  has  promoted  the 
progress  of  his  country  is  manifestly  exultant  and  happy,  while 
those  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  games  of  greed  before  all  the 
world  are  seeking  happiness  in  mere  pleasure  and  "  dig  for  it  more 
than  for  hid  treasures."  Wherever  we  look  in  this  world  with 
clear  eyes,  whether  we  see  great  movements  or  great  men,  we  find 
the  cycle  of  the  spiritual  enfolding  the  cycle  of  the  material. 

We  may  as  well  make  up  our  minds  that  to  all  good  intents  and 
for  all  high  purposes  this  is  not  a  material  world.  Who  ever  W'Ould 
achieve  any  worthy  thing  must  found  it  upon  the  common  law  of 
kindness  known  as  righteousness.  The  world's  greatest  goods  are 
not  set  in  the  ether.  Its  most  permanent  rewards  are  not  material. 
We  are  all  working  in  clay  and  it  is  our  duty  to  work  well,  but 
our  pay  should  be  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of.  The  fool  is 
he  who  works  in  clay  and  takes  his  pay  in  clay,  for  "the  fool  said 
in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God."  The  material  cycle  from  light  and 
earth  and  air  and  water  through  grass  and  beasts  back  to  the 
elements,  is  a  vain  unmeaning  repetition.  The  greater  cycle  is  an 
eternal  journey.  In  life  man  has  his  choice  between  the  treadmill 
of  the  eternal  grind,  or  the  path  of  the  eternal  journey.  It  is  his 
only  choice  in  all  the  scheme  of  things.  For  on  his  choice  he 
builds  his  character;  from  his  character  and  not  from  his  environ- 
ment will  come  his  happiness.  In  the  eternal  grind  man  may  pile 
dollars  on  dollars  by  the  million.  He  may  generate  great  material 
power ;  he  may  have  glory,  or  in  the  same  grind  he  may  work  long 
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lonesome  hours  upon  poor  pay.  It  is  all  the  same.  The  pleasures 
that  come  as  rewards  for  material  success — the  pleasures  that  come 
for  cash — are  apples  of  Sodom.  The  poor  selfish  man  is  as  well 
paid  without  them  as  the  rich  selfish  man  is  paid  with  them. 
Pleasure  is  not  happiness.  Nor  is  poverty  misery.  Happiness  is 
usefulness;  meanness  is  waste,  and  misery  is  the  result  of  character, 
not  of  environment.  No  man  ever  succeeded  in  a  large  sense  in 
working  for  himself.  Only  until  a  man  has  got  out  of  himself, 
until  his  effort  is  for  others,  until,  in  short,  he  is  out  of  the  eternal 
grind  and  in  the  wider  cycle  of  kindness,  may  a  man  really  achieve. 
For  it  is  folly  to  pull  against  the  current — spending  strength  to  no 
end.  Either  the  fool  is  right  or  he  is  wrong.  Either  there  is  a 
God  or  there  is  not.  If  there  is  not,  whence  this  "determinate  or 
purposive  change"  toward  higher  things  in  nature  and  in  man;  if 
there  is  a  God,  we  cannot  fool  him.  So  why  treat  him  as  a  con- 
federate in  our  crimes?  Why  should  we  expect  material  reward 
for  spiritual  service?  Why  envy  material  success?  Why  lose 
faith  because  the  wicked  seem  to  prosper?  Why  should  not  those 
who  seek  material  rewards  by  selfish  methods  get  them?  There 
is  nothing  to  hinder  them.  It  is  none  of  God's  business.  They 
are  out  of  his  world.  Why  do  the  wicked  prosper,  asked  Job  in 
rebellion.  They  do  not.  They  get  things  and  the  things  oppress 
them.  Things  curse  them.  Things  corrupt  their  children.  Things 
drive  away  their  friends.  Things  keep  them  awake  nights.  Things 
make  men  cowards,  and  cheat  and  bend  them  to  unholy  tasks.  It  is 
the  crown  of  follies  to  believe  that  the  wicked  prosper.  For  the 
world  of  the  spirit  has  its  own  laws.  And  these  laws  do  not  run 
counter  to  gravitation  and  cohesion  and  the  centripetal  forces.  Men 
of  flabby  faith  are  jealous  of  other  men  with  goods  and  chattels. 
These  jealous  men  desire  material  rewards  for  spiritual  services 
and  curse  God,  longing  for  fleshpots.  Then  is  not  their  covetous- 
ness  their  punishment?  Indeed,  is  not  all  sin  its  own  penalty? 
Does  not  greed  and  lust  and  meanness  shrivel  the  soul  so  that  it 
may  not  enjoy  the  marvelous  spectacle  of  life  passing  before  us? 
Thus  the  greedy  man  may  gain  the  world  and  lose  his  own  soul. 
He  must  lose  his  own  soul  if  he  gains  the  world,  for  he  moves  in 
the  cycle  of  the  ether,  and  cannot  travel  in  the  larger  cycle.     But 
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nevertheless  he  may  gain  the  world.  There  is  no  law  physical  or 
spiritual  against  that.  He  may  excite  his  senses.  He  may  have 
pleasure.  There  is  no  law  against  that.  He  may  cauterize  his 
spirit  and  escape  sorrow.  There  is  no  law  against  that.  He  may 
dodge  the  penalties  of  the  physical  world.  That  is  not  impossible. 
All  thieves  are  not  caught.  But  all  are  punished.  The  senses  grow 
dull.  Pleasure  vanishes.  Pleasure  is  at  best  a  counterfeit  of 
happiness.  It  buys  nothing  in  the  end,  and  those  who  traffic  in 
counterfeits  are  outlawed  from  the  higher  law.  That  is  their 
penalty.  And  who  ever  would  add  more  fire  to  hell  for  them,  than 
they  have,  needs  it  for  himself. 

But  in  the  outer  cycle  the  world's  work  goes  on.  Mothers  bear 
and  rear  their  young ;  men  help  their  brothers.  In  the  great  work- 
shops and  offices,  in  the  streets,  on  the  farms,  in  grand  houses  and 
in  humble  dwellings  men  are  working  for  the  joy  of  achievement, 
working  because  the  day's  work  must  be  done,  working  in  pain  and 
in  anguish  and  still  in  the  joy  of  service.  Theirs  is  not  the  material 
world;  theirs  is  not  the  material  reward.  For  them  what  though 
the  scales  do  not  balance,  and  their  social  service  find  an  inadequate 
material  return.  What  though  they  are  underpaid  in  money — the 
certificate  of  title  for  social  service.  God  is  paying  them  in  the  joy 
of  service  and  society  may  keep  the  change  and  choke  on  it.  Is 
the  mother's  rocker  on  a  meter,  that  society  must  pay  her  ?  Neither 
is  the  brother's  hand  to  be  weighed  in  the  market  basket.  The 
clock  watcher  is  paid  in  terms  of  time;  the  worker  for  good  will  is 
paid  in  terms  of  eternity.  And  yet  through  some  inexorable  law 
whose  workings  we  may  not  understand  there  seems  to  be  a  reckon- 
ing for  society.  The  social  organization  that  cheats  the  individual 
pays  toll  on  its  journey — or  perishes.  The  trash-heaps  of  history 
are  piled  high  with  nations  that  were  cruel  and  unfair  to  those  who 
did  the  rough  hard  work  of  their  times  without  fair  return.  The 
land  that  cheats  the  workers  cheats  itself.  Indeed  and  in  truth 
does  righteousness  exalt  a  nation.  And  the  temple  made  of  bricks 
without  straw  shall  fall  upon  the  heads  of  the  worshipers.  That 
is  the  law  for  nations;  yet  the  law  for  individuals  remains  un- 
changed. If  nations  cheat  men,  the  nations  fail;  if  men  refuse  to 
work  because  society  cheats  them,  then  men  fail.     The  work  of 
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the  world  that  has  moved  the  world  has  been  done  in  good  will 
for  the  love  of  it,  without  haggHng  at  the  price.  The  patriot's  zeal, 
the  soldier's  courage,  the  mother's  love,  the  father's  watchfulness, 
the  shepherd's  care,  the  neighbor's  kindness — take  these  from  the 
world,  and  it  becomes  a  pit  of  beasts  at  Ephesus !  But  men  will  say 
we  do  not  live  in  primitive  times ;  we  have  great  things  to  do.  But 
no  great  achievement  ever  came  without  great  vision,  and  great 
vision  does  not  come  for  money  or  power  or  fame.  No  work  is  so 
great  that  it  needs  be  done  in  meanness.  Would  you  dig  your 
isthmian  ditch,  build  your  college,  lay  your  railroad,  proclaim  your 
God,  put  up  your  sky-scraper,  frame  your  law,  promote  your  admin- 
istration? Then  keep  it  in  the  outer  cycle — in  the  world  of  the 
spirit.  Have  faith  in  it;  consecrate  it  with  love  of  humanity  and 
men  will  come  to  help  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  with  material 
things  to  make  your  dream  come  true.  Nothing  is  so  cheap  as  stone 
and  iron  and  leg-service.  Given  a  vision  that  the  world  needs — a 
canal  across  Panama,  a  plan  for  fundamental  democracy,  or  a 
scheme  for  conserving  natural  resources — and  by  some  strange  law 
of  spiritual  gravitation,  stone  and  iron  and  wood  and  arms  and 
heads  and  legs  fly  to  it  and  the  vision  is  realized.  Reformers  often 
lack  faith.  They  repine  for  money.  If  Christ  had  waited  until 
he  could  earn  money  by  miracles  to  hire  missionaries,  where  would 
Christianity  be?  The  plan  of  salvation  needed  no  financial  basis  to 
establish  it.  It  needed  a  crucifixion.  Most  reform  needs  some- 
thing like  that  more  than  money.  The  reformer  must  be  a  crusader. 
Reforms  are  not  to  be  had  by  trading  and  bickering  and  swapping 
material  things.  The  only  coin  that  will  buy  human  progress  is 
human  sacrifice. 

The  spiritual  world  is  no  place  for  the  dabbler.  Louis  XVI 
without  heart  or  bowels  lived  at  Versailles  in  the  material  world; 
and  when  his  head  rolled  in  the  basket  it  was  an  addled  towsled 
old  head  in  the  basket — nothing  more.  But  John  Brown's  body 
paid  the  mortgage  on  two  million  souls.  The  spiritual  world  offers 
its  heroes  little  loot  and  much  fighting.  It  promises  long  marches, 
hard  bivouacs,  keen  suffering  and,  in  the  end,  lonely  and  perhaps 
shameful  death.  Faith  has  few  crowns  for  her  champions.  For 
one  John  Brown  ten  thousand  died  at  Cold  Harbor.     Yet  who 
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would  recall  them?  Who  would  not  trade  a  storied  urn  and  ani- 
mated bust  for  a  place  in  the  trenches  with  the  nameless  dead  of  that 
battlefield.  But  faith  does  not  always  speak  through  the  trumpet. 
Often  faith  whispers  and  calls  men  to  duty  in  waste  places.  God 
has  no  trouble  to  find  heroes  ready  to  serve  in  scarlet  and  gilt.  But 
men  who  are  willing  to  toil  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord — which  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom,  men  who  are  willing  to  serve  in  the  gray 
brotherhood  of  man,  men  to  whom  faith  blares  no  clarion  note,  and 
for  whom  hope  holds  no  garlands — these  men  of  the  rank  and  file 
are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  They  are  moving  humanity  in  the  outer 
cycle ;  they  are  making  the  power  of  things  spiritual  manifest  in  the 
earth  by  proclaiming  and  proving  even  under  injustice  and  in  the 
face  of  apparent  failure,  their  dumb  blind  faith  in  the  sufficiency 
of  human  love  for  human  life.  Their  lives  are  showing  forth  the 
presence  of  that  "determinate  or  purposive  change"  in  humanity 
that  is  drawing  the  race  slowly  upward  and  outward  to  the  stars. 

Now  it  may  well  be  asked — what  is  the  power  not  material,  not 
of  the  ether,  that  is  moving  in  mankind?  Surely  something  is  mak- 
ing for  progress.  Civilization  is  no  chance  whim  of  fate.  For  is 
not  the  difference  between  civilization  and  savagery  largely  a  dif- 
ference in  institutions  of  public  kindness?  The  savage  threw  the 
aged  from  the  tent  to  die;  we  build  homes  for  the  aged,  provide 
for  old  age  pensions,  and  make  life  easy  for  the  old  in  a  score  of 
kindly  ways.  The  savage  made  short  work  of  the  lame  and  the 
halt  and  the  blind.  We  have  hospitals  for  every  infirmity.  The 
savage  built  roads  only  for  the  powerful  who  ride.  The  weak 
might  dodge  the  chariots  or  go  down.  Civilization  builds  sidewalks 
for  those  afoot.  Kindness  and  mercy  are  at  the  bottom  of  this 
invention.  The  savage  killed  his  enemy,  punished  those  who 
ofifended  him,  took  vengeance  upon  his  adversaries.  He  was  merci- 
less. We  are  revising  our  criminal  code;  punitive  penalties  and 
exemplary  punishments  are  passing  in  civilization.  The  prison  is  a 
house  of  correction.  The  enemy  of  society  is  taught  the  folly  of 
his  feud;  fear  is  receding  from  our  scheme  of  justice.  Kindness  is 
permeating  civilization  so  that  those  who  have  social  advantages 
over  their  fellows  are  ashamed  if  these  advantages  are  not  badges 
of   individual   achievement,   and   so   we   have  the  movement   for 
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equality  of  opportunity,  the  movement  for  fraternity  in  our  politics. 
The  feeling  of  brotherhood  that  makes  men  turn  their  governments 
to  the  help  of  their  weaker  fellows  is  the  result  of  a  passionate  kind- 
ness abroad  in  the  world  among  men.  It  is  the  soul  of  democracy. 
As  individuals  we  may  be  veneered  savages,  but  the  social  body  is 
full  of  veins  and  arteries  carrying  sympathy  and  kindness  from  the 
common  heart  of  the  people  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  system. 
The  progress  of  humanity  from  an  unorganized  social  body  to  the 
complex  body  of  civilization  is  the  path  of  the  growth  of  these 
ameliorating  activities  of  kindness.  From  the  laws  of  Draco  to 
the  initiative  and  referendum,  humanity  has  been  gradually  soften- 
ing in  its  attitude  toward  the  common  man.  From  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians  to  the  laws  providing  for  municipal  tenements 
and  the  state  crusade  against  tuberculosis  in  forty  of  our  American 
states,  the  helping  hand  of  organized  humanity  has  been  growing 
stronger  and  more  effective  every  century. 

But  the  doubter  will  ask,  how  does  kindness  grow?  How  is 
good  will  cultivated  among  men?  Why  have  we  moved  up  from 
barbarism?  Through  what  organ  has  the  "determinate  or 
purposive  change"  worked  the  way  of  the  Most  High?  Humanity 
is  a  bundle  of  contradictions.  Yet  spiritually  there  is  a  law  of 
regression.  We  tend  to  spiritual  averages.  No  one  is  all  good  and 
all  bad.  There  is  no  race  of  moral  giants,  any  more  than  a  race 
of  physical  giants.  Nor  are  there  races  of  moral  dwarfs  and  moral 
starvelings.  The  divine  spark  is  in  every  soul.  In  a  crisis  the 
meanest  man  may  become  a  hero.  Indeed  there  is  no  profession  of 
heroes.  The  charlatan,  the  oppressor  of  the  poor,  the  courtesan, 
the  thief,  or  the  sluggard  has  seen  the  spark  of  divinity  flare  up  in 
some  great  crisis,  and  as  it  burned  it  has  shown  a  hero.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  human  being  falls  so  low  that  he  will  not  give 
up  even  his  life  upon  a  grand  impulse  to  save  a  fellow  sufferer  in 
agony.  This  holy  spirit  is  in  every  heart.  The  endowment  of  that 
divine  spark  is  a  universal  endowment.  It  is  the  fundamental  claim 
men  have  upon  one  another  as  brothers.  We  are  equals  in  the 
democracy  of  the  holy  spirit — in  the  potential  spark  of  heroship. 
Great  souls  are  they  to  whom  each  day  is  a  grand  crisis,  every 
neighbor  an  object  of  sacrificial  love.     But  the  fire  that  burned  in 
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Christ's  heart,  and  the  fire  that  burned  in  the  thief's  heart  who  gave 
his  Hfe  for  a  child  in  the  street,  are  one  fire.  Christ  knew  this.  He 
accepted  the  scarlet  woman  as  sister,  and  the  pubHcan  as  brother. 
Over  and  over  the  spark  is  planted  in  untold  billions  of  hearts  as  the 
ages  pass;  and  slowly  with  our  changing  customs  and  changing 
times  that  fire  glows  larger  in  our  lives.  That  divine  spark  is  the 
realest  thing  we  know  in  the  universe — more  real  even  than  the 
ether.  For  while  we  have  the  mighty  round  of  things  upon  this 
globe,  from  light  and  air  and  water  and  earth  up  through  vegeta- 
tion to  animal  life,  there  comes  a  place  where  the  narrow  material 
cycle  touches  a  segment  of  a  wider  round — where  the  ether  thrills 
with  a  human  vision.  There  is  that  holy  of  holies,  the  human 
consciousness,  creation's  plan  begins  anew,  and  God  says,  let  there 
be  light,  and  lo !  there  is  light. 

W.  A.  White 

Emporia,  Kansas 


EARL    HALL    FROM    SOUTH    COURT— NIGHT 


THE  BACCALAUREATE  SERMON 

Matthew  5 : 8.  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall 
see  God. 

The  loftiest  soul  among  England's  modern  painters  has  left  us 
a  picture  of  Sir  Galahad,  that  knight  of  Arthur's  Table  Round  who 
sought  and  found  the  vision  of  the  Holy  Grail,  whose  "  strength 
was  as  the  strength  of  ten  because  his  heart  was  pure."  Far  from 
the  city  of  his  king,  in  the  trackless  forest,  at  the  eventide,  he 
stands  pensive,  his  helmet  pushed  back  from  his  eager,  weary  face, 
his  hands  clasped  on  his  thigh  in  grave  perplexity,  the  white  horse 
beside  him  pawing  the  trackless  earth.  He  is  the  splendid  hero  of 
all  holy  aims — resolute  though  difficulties  thicken  and  the  heart's 
high  quests  still  elude  him.  But  how  far  removed  from  our  eager 
life! 

Jesus'  promise  of  the  Vision  of  God  for  the  pure  in  heart  strikes 
upon  our  ears  with  music  like  that  which  thrilled  the  soul  of  Galahad 
when  the  sacred  vision  of  the  Grail  came  upon  him — music  not  of 
earth,  elusive,  most  entrancing,  but  foreign  to  the  turmoil  of  our 
eager,  restless  days.  We  have  moments  when  the  Master's  word 
and  promise  stir  us  with  a  holy  and  heavenly  desire.  Our  daily 
lives,  however,  are  spent  in  our  modern  Camelot,  not  out  on  quests 
for  visions.  For  us  who  are  of  the  multitude  that  must  dwell  in 
this  world,  and  toil,  and  plan,  and  perchance  win  success,  what 
means  that  word  of  blessing :  "  they  shall  see  God  "  ? 

The  question  of  the  Highest  Good  is  one  with  which  our  minds 
today  are  little  busied.  The  philosophic  mood  is  out  of  fashion, 
and  our  opinions  are  more  impulsive  in  their  origin  and  more  super- 
ficial in  their  character  than  many  an  earlier  time  would  have  toler- 
ated. Yet  the  question  of  the  highest  good  does  present  itself  in 
practical  form  to  every  young  life  facing  the  world's  tasks  and 
opportunities.  It  phrases  itself  oftenest  for  us  in  a  strictly  personal 
way — How  can  I  get  the  most  out  of  life?  To  that  question 
the  whole  network  of  influences  and  opportunities  that  enwraps  us 
in  this  day  replies.  Get  money!     Money  is  the  reward  of  man's 
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effective  work,  and  the  means  for  prosecuting  more  richly  reward- 
ing future  undertakings.  Therefore  get  money!  Money  is  the 
key  which  unlocks  the  myriad  doors  of  the  palace  of  pleasure.  Be 
our  choice  of  pleasures  base  or  refined,  they  are  offered  readily  to 
the  possessor  of  wealth.  Therefore,  get  money!  Money  is  the 
means  by  which  men  come  into  possession  of  power.  The  human 
will  loves  to  dominate  other  wills,  to  dictate  and  control.  In  all 
ages  wealth  has  brought  to  its  possessor  this  power,  in  no  age  so 
fully  as  in  our  own.  Therefore  if  you  would  be  leaders  and  men 
of  dominating  power,  get  money!  This  is  our  world's  answer  to 
the  heart's  great  question. 

Now  he  would  be  an  unheeded  Jeremiah  who  should  cry  out  in 
the  ears  of  this  generation  against  the  worth  of  this  object  of  well- 
nigh  universal  striving.  Not  only  is  wealth  good,  but  good  also 
are  the  pleasure  and  the  power  which  wealth  may  secure.  It  is 
true  that  all  three  of  these  undoubted  goods  are  prostituted  by  many 
men  to  base  abuses.  It  is  not  the  abuse,  however,  that  commonly 
allures  us.  We  seek  wealth  because  it  is  the  reward  of  effective 
work,  and  gives  the  opportunity  for  ease  and  comfort  and  reason- 
able gratification  of  desire,  and  puts  in  our  hand  the  scepter  of  power. 

Yet  it  needs  no  carping  mood  to  remark  the  ease  with  which  the 
abuse  of  all  these  good  things  comes  to  dominate  lives  which  enter 
on  the  pursuit  of  them  with  high  hopes  and  purposes.  Give  but  one 
thought  to  the  sacrifices  which  men  are  making  all  about  us  for  the 
fulfillment  of  their  desire  for  gain. 

Our  whole  recent  public  experience  has  given  abundant  evidence 
of  the  readiness  with  which  men  have  sacrificed  for  gain  their /iowor. 
Honor  is  the  spirit's  supreme  treasure.  Men  have  fought  for  it, 
men  have  borne  the  far  more  taxing  sufferings  of  want  and  hard- 
ship for  it,  poets  have  sung  of  it,  chivalry  is  the  expression  of  it. 
It  is  the  man's  bow  of  respect  to  himself,  his  measure  of  love  for 
the  highest  in  his  own  soul.  The  old  sages  declared  this  truth  when 
they  taught,  "A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches." 
The  Master  exalted  it  when  he  asked,  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if 
he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose — himself!"  The  manifold  tricks 
of  trade,  the  juggling  with  simple  honesty,  the  play  upon  others' 
weaknesses,  or  passions,  or  vices,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  are  so  many 
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voices  shouting  from  our  housetops  that  men  sell  their  honor  for 
pieces  of  silver. 

There  is  another  sacrifice  as  common  and  as  tragic — the  sacrifice 
of  brotherhood.  No  other  development  of  the  Christian  centuries 
is  so  significant  as  the  growing  spirit  of  sympathy  with  our  fellows 
and  consciousness  of  responsibility  for  their  good.  It  shows  itself 
not  only  in  expanding  charities,  but  in  manifold  crusades  for  relief 
of  oppressing  or  binding  conditions — in  agitations  against  child 
labor,  against  tenement  house  congestion,  for  pure  food,  for  safe 
conditions  of  employment  and  in  a  myriad  formal  and  informal 
ways.  And  what  is  the  chief  obstacle  this  growing  spirit  of  brother- 
hood has  to  overcome?  It  is  the  hardness  of  heart  shown  by  men 
who  are  seeking  ruthlessly  for  gain.  The  ways  of  sacrifice  of 
brotherhood  are  not  few.  The  fact  is  one.  We  do  not  mean  to 
make  the  sacrifice  when  we  enter  the  race  for  money  in  order  to  get 
the  most  out  of  life.  The  demand  for  the  sacrifice  comes  later. 
And  then  our  conception  of  what  is  best  in  life  is  not  clear  enough 
to  hold  us  back  from  paying  the  tragic  cost  of  honor  and  of 
brotherhood. 

The  supreme  sacrifice  which  men  make  for  present  gain  is  Esau's 
sacrifice,  who  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  There  is  a 
darkening  of  our  spirit's  light  which  is  due  to  earnest  questioning 
and  sincere  perplexity.  For  such  eclipses  of  clear  conviction  there 
is  always  the  promise  of  the  breaking  of  a  day  when  truth  will  shine 
clear  and  glorious.  There  is,  however,  a  hiding  of  the  supreme 
truth  from  the  soul,  which  is  the  sad  proof  of  the  Master's  word, 
"Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon."  The  man  who  is  so  bent 
on  gain  that  he  will  sacrifice  honor — his  soul's  chief  treasure — for 
it;  that  he  will  forget  brotherhood — his  life's  first  social  duty — for 
it;  that  man  has  sold  his  birthright  as  a  child  of  God,  and  has  fallen 
down  to  worship  the  Golden  Image  with  feet  of  clay  which  each 
generation  finds  set  up  for  its  seduction  and  oppression. 

Not  all  men  make  these  sacrifices.  Many  retain  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth  that  the  life  is  more  than  the  meat.  But  they  who  stand 
true — as  did  Daniel's  three  friends  in  the  presence  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's image — have  to  struggle  for  their  honor,  for  brotherhood,  for 
the  retention  of  their  divine  birthright. 
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These  sacrifices  would  be  appalling  if  all  who  made  them  won 
thereby  the  boons  of  wealth  and  pleasure  and  power  for  which  they 
strive.  But  only  a  few  win  wealth,  or  any  great  measure  of  the 
pleasure  and  power  which  it  may  secure.  Think  of  the  dull  dejec- 
tion, the  colorlessness  of  life  for  those  who,  making  wealth  and 
pleasure  their  aim,  fail  to  win  the  game.  Our  present  world  is  full 
of  the  cry  of  the  under  dog,  the  resentment  of  the  thwarted,  and  the 
sordid  pessimism  of  the  disappointed.  There  is  but  one  thing  more 
appalling  than  the  crude  materialism  which  finds  expression  in  the 
conduct,  the  pleasure,  and  the  enterprises  of  many  winners  of  suc- 
cess and  devotees  of  pleasure.  It  is  the  bitter  materialism  of  the 
men  who  have  missed  success  in  their  striving  for  wealth,  and  who 
by  their  envy,  and  their  bitterness,  declare  that  their  eyes  still  see 
no  greater  good  than  the  gold  which  their  hands  have  failed  to 
grasp.  A  sordid  pessimism  is  an  even  more  tragic  debasement  of 
soul  than  is  a  sordid  boasting  in  success. 

Why  is  it  that  this  boon  of  wealth  so  allures  and  compels  us? 
Is  it  not  proof  of  our  thoughtlessness?  Surely  there  must  be  some 
prize  for  our  striving,  the  effort  to  gain  which  shall  make  our  lives 
fuller  and  nobler,  and  not  shrivel  them ! 

This  cry  of  our  hearts  bears  us  out  with  Galahad  on  his  quest. 
Uttering  it  we  join  the  thoughtful  men  of  other  days  seeking  the 
summum  boniim.  We  listen,  wistfully  desiring  a  fuller  understand- 
ing, to  the  Master's  beatitude,  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for 
they  shall  see  God." 

Only  a  shallow  incredulity  will  stumble  at  the  idea  of  seeing 
God.  The  men  of  old  did  not  need  to  be  taught  that  Him  no  eye 
hath  seen  nor  can  see.  Jesus  and  his  disciples  thought  of  some- 
thing far  more  convincing  than  physical  sight  when  they  spoke  of 
seeing  God.  They  meant  rather  some  soul-filling  sense  of  God's 
presence  and  his  power  and  his  satisfying  goodness. 

There  is  no  baffiing  mysticism  in  the  Psalmist's  words,  "The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God  and  the  firmament  showeth  his 
handiwork."  The  whole  creation  is  a  disclosure  to  the  attentive 
mind  of  power  immeasurable,  wise,  and  good.  And  he  who  finds 
this  disclosure  has  found  the  Presence  of  God. 
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There  is  nothing  out  of  date  in  the  Prophet's  word,  "  I  will  put 
my  law  in  their  inward  parts  and  write  it  in  their  hearts."  All  of 
us  have  heard  the  inward  voice  which  calls  men  to  honor  and 
brotherhood,  awakening  love  for  truth  and  scorn  for  all  iniquity. 
No  sophistries  suggested  by  low  desire  or  by  wilful  purpose  can 
banish  that  call  wholly  from  our  hearts.  No  bitterness  of  disap- 
pointment or  failure  avails  to  quiet  its  still  small  whispering  within 
us.     But  this  is  the  voice  of  God. 

Far  clearer  now  than  it  could  have  been  to  the  Psalmist  is  the 
truth  that  "righteousness  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his 
throne."     A  thoughtless  mind  may  fail  to  know  this.     We  may 
hide  the  truth  from  us  by  our  wilful  preference  for  ways  of  life 
which  ignore  the  claims  of  righteousness  and  mock  at  the  idea  of 
judgment.     We  may  eclipse  the  truth  behind   some  mystery  of 
trouble  or  suffering,  or  wrong,  and  grow  bitter  or  morose,  as  vic- 
tims of  circumstances  in  which  righteousness  is  a  fading  dream. 
But  only  shortsighted  minds  can  cherish  these  illusions.     The  clear 
record  of  the  passing  ages  is  one  of  ever  more  triumphant  righteous- 
ness.    The  mills  of  God  grind  slowly.     He  has  often  had  to  make 
the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him.     But  step  by  step,  age  by  age,  the 
world  of  human  life  has  grown  in  understanding  of  the  claims  of 
duty,    and   honor,    and   brotherhood — in    understanding   of   these 
claims  and  in  loyalty  to  them.     He  who  can  trace  this  working  out 
of  righteousness  and  judgment  is  reading  the  thought  and  will  of 
God. 

Not  more  entrancing  to  Syrian  ears  than  to  ours  in  this  twen- 
tieth century  was  the  story  of  the  father  watching  with  yearning 
love  until  he  could  espy  the  returning  prodigal,  in  order  to  run  and 
welcome  him  with  all  of  love's  eager  joy.  Not  more  marvelous 
to  their  eyes  as  they  saw,  than  to  our  minds  as  we  read,  was  the 
ministering  life  of  him  whom  they  called  Friend  of  publicans  and 
sinners,  and  who  replied  to  the  sneer  saying,  "the  Son  of  Man  is 
come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost " — "  not  to  be  minis- 
tered unto  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many."  To  some  of  old  the  parable  seemed  but  an  idle  tale — to 
some  it  seems  so  still.  To  some  of  old  that  life  of  ministry  even 
unto  victory  in  death  seemed  but  the  madness  of  a  dreamer  of  fair 
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dreams.  To  some  it  seems  so  still.  But  he  who  can  find  in  par- 
able and  ministry  a  veritable  setting  forth  of  the  ways  of  an  infinite 
Love,  has  found  the  heart  of  God. 

But  what  of  such  discoveries?  What  if  God's  presence  is  felt 
by  us  in  the  wonders  of  his  universe?  What  if  his  will  is  recog- 
nized in  the  promptings  of  honor  and  brotherhood  within  us? 
What  if  the  long  scrolls  of  history  have  spread  out  before  us  his 
triumphant  working  for  righteousness?  What  if  the  infinite  love 
has  been  made  clear  and  convincing  to  us  through  Jesus  Christ? 
This  follows  from  such  discoveries  of  God.  The  soul  of  man  finds 
that  which  satisfies,  and  which  is  much  more  glorious  than  all  sordid 
gains  and  pleasures. 

Such  discoveries  of  God  do  not  call  men  away  from  life's  tasks 
and  inviting  opportunities.  They  do,  however,  set  life's  tasks  and 
inviting  opportunities  in  a  long  perspective,  in  which  we  can  see 
how  little  are  some  of  the  gains  for  which  men  strive,  and  how 
futile  and  transitory  are  some  of  the  successes  in  which  men  boast 
— so-called  successes  which  harden  the  heart,  coarsen  the  nature, 
or  lower  the  aspirations  of  those  who  win  them.  These  discoveries 
of  God  show  in  fact  how  infinitely  far  honor  and  truth  and  brother- 
hood are  above  any  success  that  gains  for  us  treasures  which  moth 
and  rust  can  corrupt  or  thieves  can  steal.  And  they  silence  for  us 
the  mocking  laugh  with  which  death  seems  to  sneer  at  all  our  eager 
grasping  after  satisfying  good,  for  they  justify  the  poet's  faith  who 

Never  turned  his  back  but  marched  breast  forward, 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph, 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better. 

Sleep  to  wake. 

For  this  sufficing  experience  of  God's  presence,  Jesus  prescribed 
a  simple,  yet  a  searching,  qualification.  "The  pure  in  heart  shall 
see  God."  We  err  if  we  think  this  qualification  something  mys- 
tical, baffling  and  wholly  out  of  reach.  The  Master  was  speaking 
to  men  of  like  nature  with  us.  His  demand  is  exacting — but  it  is 
not  impossible.  Two  things  are  essential  to  it.  The  first  is  high- 
mindedness. 
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Who  is  the  artisan  universally  sought  for  and  most  highly  paid? 
The  worker  who  aims  to  make  his  work  as  accurate  as  possible,  to 
finish  it  as  finely  as  possible  and  to  do  it  as  rapidly  as  possible.  He 
has  a  high  mind  concerning  his  work. 

Who  is  the  artist  whose  paintings  are  immortal  ?  The  one  who, 
like  Monet,  is  so  jealous  of  the  ideal  which  he  cherishes  that  he  will 
destroy  work  which  falls  below  his  own  measure  of  excellence,  even 
though  eager  admirers  stand  ready  to  buy  at  high  prices.  He  has 
a  high  mind  concerning  his  art. 

W^ho  is  the  leader  in  the  world  of  science?  The  man  who, 
equipped  with  large  knowledge  and  skill,  seeks  truth  with  an  ardor 
which  will  rest  content  with  no  half  knowledge.  He  has  a  high 
mind  concerning  his  mission. 

Who,  then,  cherishes  a  high  mind  concerning  his  own  life?  He 
is  the  man  to  whom  truth  in  inward  thought,  as  well  as  outward 
word  and  deed,  is  no  matter  of  mere  expediency;  to  whom  scorn 
of  all  uncleanness,  of  all  meanness,  and  cowardice  of  soul,  is  an 
urgent  imperative;  to  whom  reverence  and  justice  are  the  very 
breath  of  life.  But  these  are  simply  the  traits  which  make  that 
sense  of  honor  which  men  often  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  winning 
wealth. 

He  is  highminded  concerning  himself,  moreover,  whose  sense  of 
justice  leads  him  to  recognize  his  neighbor's  rights  and  claims,  and 
then  to  see  something  more.  For  he  turns  his  eye  within,  and  there 
he  finds  his  own  needs  and  weakness  making  more  urgent  pleas 
than  his  rights  and  claims,  and  he  learns  the  energy  of  sympathy, 
which  calls  him  out  into  service,  that  he  may  render  to  other  lives 
that  sort  of  justice  which  his  own  self-knowledge  craves  for  his 
imperfect,  sinful  and  often  thwarted  life.  But  this  is  the  mind  of 
the  Samaritan,  this  is  brotherhood — that  other  treasure  of  the  soul 
which  many  men  heedlessly  sacrifice  today  for  sake  of  gain. 

These  two — honor  and  brotherhood — call  the  man  on  to  a  finer 
manhood,  by  calling  him  out  of  himself — as  the  artisan,  the  artist, 
the  truth  seeker,  are  enthralled  by  an  unattained  ideal  of  good. 
They  set  his  eyes  on  high,  far  above  the  prizes  for  which  men  com- 
monly strive.  It  is  to  men  of  such  high  mind  that  the  Master 
promised  the  all-satisfying  vision  of  God. 
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To  gain  that  vision,  however,  we  must  add  to  highmindedness 
a  homely  practical  trait  of  character — singlemindedness.  This  is 
the  meaning  of  Jesus's  words  "  Ye  can  not  serve  God  and  mammon." 
If  our  day  is  one  in  which  highmindedness  often  seems  to  suffer 
eclipse,  singlemindedness  is  its  chief  distinction.  Our  great  modern 
advances  have  been  the  reward  of  singlemindedness,  of  exclusive 
devotion  to  one  definite  object  of  effort.  That  is  the  secret  of  all 
success — whether  sordid  or  noble.  It  is  the  secret  of  energetic, 
effective  effort.  That  is  why  it  must  be  wedded  to  highmindedness 
to  make  up  that  purity  of  heart  which  shall  have  the  satisfying  cer- 
tainty of  God's  presence. 

For  some  of  us  the  thrill  of  high  ideals  is  easily  obtained.  There 
are  dispositions  which  respond  readily  to  appeals  for  sympathy  and 
brotherly  generosity.  These  moments  of  thrilling  experience  do 
not  reveal  character,  however.  Constancy  of  purpose  in  hours 
which  feel  no  thrill  of  high  elation  is  essential  to  purity  of  heart. 

Purity  of  heart  means  singlemindedness,  for  that  only  is  pure 
which  is  free  from  all  mixture.  We  narrow  the  notion  when  we 
think  that  purity  of  heart  means  only  freedom  from  the  stain  of 
sin.  It  is  much  more  positive  and  significant  than  that.  That 
heart  is  pure  in  the  meaning  of  the  beatitude  whose  thoughts  are 
set  with  constancy  and  single  purpose  on  the  high  things  which 
belong  to  the  divine  ideal  of  manhood. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  Master  promises  the  vision  of  God  to 
those  who  set  their  minds  with  steadfast  resolution  on  these  high 
ideals  of  manhood.  Such  men  have  eyes  capable  of  reading  what 
the  heavens  declare  and  the  firmament  showeth  forth.  All  the 
marvels  of  nature  are  eloquent  for  them  with  disclosures  of  power 
and  wisdom  and  goodness.  They  are  the  men  who  are  capable  of 
hearing  plainly  the  inward  call  of  God.  Their  highmindedness  is 
their  response  to  that  still  small  voice.  They  can  read  the  long 
record  of  the  past  and  see  how  "  through  the  ages  one  eternal  pur- 
pose runs."  And  it  is  to  such  that  the  love  of  God  appears  with 
redeeming  power  in  Him  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
was  lost. 

But  is  not  this  purity  of  heart — in  singleminded  highminded- 
ness— so  exacting  a  qualification  that  it  shuts  out  most  of  us  from 
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hope  of  winning  the  highest  boon  for  which  a  man  may  strive? 
Consider  those  to  whom  the  beatitude  was  spoken.  They  were 
men  of  like  frailty  with  ourselves.  Yet  they  were  selected  men — 
selected  by  their  eager  following  of  Jesus.  Think  what  that  meant. 
He  had  no  gifts  of  wealth  for  them.  He  rebuked  and  baffled  the 
crudity  of  many  of  their  desires.  Yet  he  awakened  in  them  a  great 
hunger  and  thirst  for  a  higher  good.  So  they  flocked  after  Him. 
It  was  a  mixed  multitude.  Some  were  seeking  signs.  Some  were 
expecting  fulfilment  of  their  own  settled  wishes.  But  many  were 
simply  enthralled  by  the  new  teacher  of  godliness  speaking  with 
authority.  And  in  him  they  found  the  drawing  power  of  a  ful- 
filled ideal  of  truth  and  gentleness,  of  power  and  godliness.  To 
these  eager  hearts  he  spoke  the  beatitudes,  crowned  with  the 
promise  of  this  supreme  experience  of  good  for  those  whose  hearts 
were  set  singly  on  the  highest  that  they  knew. 

Jesus'  words  did  not  show  the  winning  of  this  good  to  be  an 
easy  task.  Multitudes  of  them  like  Peter  must  have  bowed  their 
hearts,  crying,  "  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord.  How  can  that  vision 
for  the  pure  in  heart  be  mine?"  But  the  Master's  words  were  an 
invitation  and  an  encouragement,  not  a  mocking  flash  of  heaven's 
light  upon  our  human  sin  and  weakness.  For  where  dwells  the 
high  and  holy  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity?  "  In  the  high  and  holy 
place,  with  him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit."  Our 
very  sense  of  failure  and  insufficiency  and  sin  may  be  for  us  the 
first  cry  of  newborn  highmindedness,  the  first  energy  of  single- 
minded  desire  for  the  Supreme  Good.  To  such  the  beatitude  is 
spoken,  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God." 

Rush  Rhees 


CHARLES   ANTHON,   LL.D. 

DR.  ANTHON  was,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  a  conspicuous  figure 
in  the  faculty  of  Columbia  College.  It  may  be  said,  indeed, 
that,  for  the  greater  part  of  that  time,  he  was  the  conspicuous  figure. 
This  was  due  partly  to  his  own  personal  and  scholarly  quality,  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  he  represented  the  conviction  which  the  ma- 
jority of  American  educators  shared  with  those  of  the  English 
and  Continental  schools  and  universities,  that  the  study  of  the  clas- 
sics was  the  only  true  basis  of  literary  culture.  This  ideal  had  been 
from  the  very  first  accentuated  at  Columbia,  had  been  a  dominant 
force  in  shaping  the  curriculum,  and  inspired  the  work,  not  only  of 
Dr.  Anthon  and  Dr.  Drisler,  but  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  F.  Moore,  who 
was  Dr.  Anthon's  predecessor,  an  accomplished  classicist,  and,  later, 
president  of  the  College. 

Charles  Astor  Bristed,  in  his  "  Five  years  in  an  English  uni- 
versity," wrote :  "  The  standard  for  the  Freshman  class  in  Columbia 
was  then  (about  1835)  nearly  equal  to  that  for  the  Sophomore  at 
Yale.  I  never  met  a  New  Englander  who  knew  this,  or  could  be 
made  to  believe  it;  but  it  is  perfectly  true  notwithstanding."  Dr. 
Drisler,  in  his  memorial  of  Dr.  Anthon,  issued  soon  after  the  latter's 
death,  says:  "In  1849,  Professor  Siljestrom  from  Stockholm 
visited  Columbia  College  among  other  institutions  and  published  on 
his  return  the  result  of  his  observations.  Of  Columbia  he  says: 
'  Indeed,  not  even  in  Germany  would  it  be  possible  to  proceed  on  a 
more  minute  and  critical  system  of  interpretation  as  regards  the 
classical  authors,  than  I  heard  applied  in  Columbia  College  when  I 
was  there.' " 

The  trustees  erected  a  building  for  the  College  Grammar  School, 
which  was  opened  in  1829,  and  Dr.  Anthon  was  appointed  rector 
in  1830.  The  building  was  on  the  lower  ground  in  the  rear  of 
the  College,  and  fronted  on  Murray  Street,  which,  at  that  time, 
was  lined  with  fine  private  residences.  The  grammar-school  build- 
ing was,  however,  an  exception  to  the  general  elegance.     It  was  an 
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ugly  square  structure  of  two  stories,  built  of  rough  brick  which 
had  grown  black  by  exposure. 

It  was  as  a  grammar-school  boy,  in  1847  or  1848,  that  I  made 
my  first  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Anthon.  There  was  a  mysterious 
passage  which  led  down  to  the  school  from  the  rear  of  his  residence 
on  the  College  green.  Through  this  he  was  wont  to  descend  when 
he  was  least  expected,  and  to  emerge  suddenly  in  a  schoolroom, 
clothed  with  all  his  terrors.  To  the  boys  these  apparitions  were 
appalling. 

"  Obstupuere  animi,  gelidusque  per  ima  cucurrit 
Ossa  tremor." 
In  his  hand  he  carried  his  great  gold  watch,  whirling  its  fob  as  he 
stood,  or  else  his  jingling  bunch  of  keys,  and  under  his  arm  was 
tucked  the  dreadful  rattan,  to  communion  with  which  a  culprit  was 
often  invited  in  a  private  room.  His  terrible  reputation  as  a 
flogger  was,  however,  greatly  exaggerated.  More  was  really 
effected  by  the  sight  of  the  rattan  than  by  its  application,  which,  at 
the  worst,  was  limited  to  a  few  strokes  on  the  hand.  He  took  no 
part  in  the  instruction,  but  had,  at  least  in  the  classical  department, 
a  corps  of  excellent  assistants,  whose  work  he  vigilantly  supervised. 

The  school,  though  open  to  all  applicants,  was,  of  course,  mainly 
a  feeder  of  Columbia.  Other  branches  of  study  had  their  place, 
but  the  main  emphasis  was  upon  Greek  and  Latin,  in  which  the 
training  was  rigid  and  thorough.  Often  in  my  dealings  with  theo- 
logical students,  mostly  graduates  of  American  colleges,  I  have 
been  confronted  with  the  densest  ignorance  of  the  very  rudiments 
of  Greek  accidence,  and  have  wished  that  they  could  have  undergone 
the  drilling  of  the  old  Grammar  School. 

In  185 1  I  came  under  the  Doctor's  hands  in  the  Sophomore  class. 
He  was  a  singularly  magnetic  teacher,  wonderful  in  his  rapidity, 
precision,  and  thoroughness.  He  would  get  more  work  out  of  a 
class  in  a  single  hour  than  any  teacher  I  have  ever  known,  and  atten- 
tion was  never  allowed  to  slip  for  an  instant.  He  not  only  held  the 
students  rigidly  to  their  work,  but  inspired  them  with  a  genuine 
interest  in  it.  A  lecture  or  recitation  was  not  a  dreary  exercise  in 
parsing.  He  brought  his  historical,  geographical  and  archaeological 
knowledge  to  bear  in  profuse  illustration.  He  was  almost  whimsi- 
cally punctilious  in  the  matter  of  quantity,   insisting  that  every 
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syllable  should  be  pronounced  long  or  short  as  the  case  might  be. 
Now  and  then  he  encountered  a  case  of  quantitative  depravity  which 
apparently  reduced  him  to  helplessness ;  as  when  a  somewhat  thick- 
headed student  once  asked  him  when  the  class  was  to  begin  reading 
'Aeshylus!  There  were  certain  blunders  for  which  he  had  no  tolera- 
tion whatever,  as,  for  example,  making  the  penult  of  an  imperfect 
tense  short.  Such  an  episode  as  this  was  not  uncommon:  "Mr. 
Jenkins!"  Jenkins  takes  his  seat  at  the  table  and  begins: 
"habebam— "  "That  will  do,  Mr.  Jenkins,  we  will  hear  Mr. 
Jones!" 

He  dealt  largely  with  the  niceties  of  prosody,  teaching  us  the 
choric  meters  of  the  Greek  tragedies,  and  the  scanning  of  the 
Pindaric  odes. 

Along  with  hearing  the  recitations  of  the  students,  correcting, 
questioning  and  explaining,  he  managed,  in  the  course  of  each 
hour's  work,  to  give  an  accurate,  though  somewhat  ornate  transla- 
tion of  the  section  for  the  day,  which  the  students  were  expected 
to  take  down  and  preserve  against  the  final  examination,  when  a 
student  who  fluently  rolled  off  the  professor's  Johnsonese  periods 
was  sure  to  be  rewarded  with  a  benignant  smile  and  a  good  mark. 

He  had  a  keen  eye  for  ability  and  proficiency,  and  was  not 
sparing  of  commendation,  although  he  was  now  and  then  irascible, 
and  at  such  times  occasionally  unkind,  and  unjustly  severe  in  rebuke. 
For  all  that,  he  was  by  all  odds  the  most  popular  member  of  the 
faculty  among  the  students,  who  always  spoke  of  him  as  "  Bull." 
Of  course  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  this,  and,  I  imagine,  rather 
enjoyed  it.  I  remember  his  once  saying  to  me:  "When  I  was  a 
young  man,  I  had  some  thought  of  learning  to  play  the  violin.  If 
I  had  done  so,  I  should  probably  have  been  known  as  Ole  Bull." 

Dr.  Anthon's  wider  relations  to  classical  scholarship  in  America 
have  not  always  been  understood,  and  have  often  been  misunder- 
stood and  misrepresented.  On  the  one  hand,  he  has  been  described 
in  general  and  exaggerated  terms  as  a  great  classical  scholar:  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  has  been  the  subject  of  undiscriminatingand 
unfair  depreciation. 

For  all  the  demands  of  routine  teaching,  he  was  more  than 
adequately  equipped;  but  he  could  not  be  justly  ranked  as  a  great 
classicist,  even  according  to  the  standard  of  his  time,  nor  as  an 
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original  investigator  and  contributor  in  a  field  where  there  was 
certainly  much  ground  still  unbroken.  Into  this  ground  he  did  not 
enter  his  plough.  He  settled  down  upon  the  work  of  a  com- 
mentator, for  which  he  possessed  some  special  facilities.  He  was 
acquainted  with  German,  not  a  common  accomplishment  in  those 
days,  and  was  able  to  furnish  himself  liberally  with  the  best  and 
most  expensive  products  of  the  European  press.  He  accumulated 
a  large  and  very  choice  library,  which  was  subsequently  purchased 
entire  by  Cornell  University.  He  took  great  pride  in  his  collection, 
and  was  particular,  about  having  his  books  handsomely  bound  and 
carefully  arranged. 

In  1835  he  projected  his  Classical  Series,  which  extended,  in  the 
end,  to  more  than  fifty  volumes,  and  which  included  most  of  the 
authors  commonly  read  in  schools  and  colleges,  together  with  cer- 
tain elementary  books  on  Latin  and  Greek  grammar,  prose  com- 
position, and  Latin  prosody  and  versification.  To  these  were  added 
a  Classical  Dictionary,  a  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiq- 
uities, and  a  large  manual  of  Ancient  Geography. 

The  series  had  an  extensive  circulation.  Several  of  the  volumes 
were  republished  in  England.  The  books  were  open  to  more 
serious  and  radical  criticism  than  they  ever  received,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  at  the  hands  of  American  reviewers.  The  Homer  and 
the  Horace  were  drastically  handled  by  certain  English  critics.  The 
commentaries  were  laborious  compilations  from  numerous  sources, 
and  did  not  bear  the  stamp  of  originality  and  constructive  ability 
which  it  is  possible  to  set  even  upon  a  commentary.  As  for  the 
elementary  books,  the  "  Latin  and  Greek  Lessons  "  were  shaped  on 
a  good  method,  and  were  useful  manuals  for  beginners;  but  the 
books  on  Latin  and  Greek  prose  composition  were  worthless  as 
initiations  into  the  principles  of  syntax,  and  the  larger  "New 
Greek  Grammar  "  fell  dead,  as  it  deserved.  The  stock  criticism  of 
the  commentaries,  in  this  country  at  least,  was  that  they  furnished 
too  much  assistance  to  students,  and  relieved  them  of  the  duty 
of  independent  study.  The  current  phrase  was  that  they  were 
"ponies."  In  certain  prominent  preparatory  schools  their  use  was 
prohibited,  although  the  teachers  found  it  highly  convenient  to  have 
a  private  copy. 

None  the  less.  Dr.  Anthon's  books  were  one  of  the  principal 
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agencies,  if  indeed  they  were  not  the  principal  agent,  in  revolu- 
tionizing the  method  of  classical  instruction  in  America.  For, 
under  the  earlier  regime,  the  classical  student's  path  was  indeed 
"aspra  e  forte."  After  traversing  a  dreary  wilderness  of  para- 
digms and  syntactical  rules,  in  which  little  else  than  his  memory 
was  exercised,  he  was  at  last  permitted  to  apply  his  acquisitions  to 
the  interpretation  of  Caesar,  Nepos,  or  Xenophon.  But  this  was 
only 

"  infandum  renovare  dolorem." 
He  proceeded  painfully  to  blast  out  line  after  line  with  the  aid  of 
wretched,  meager  lexicons.  He  was  continually  confronted  with 
historical  or  mythological  allusions  which  he  had  few  or  no  means 
of  explaining,  and  the  explanation  of  which  often  involved  the 
entire  sense  of  the  passage.  He  had  no  manuals  of  biography  or 
antiquities;  his  texts  were  scantily  if  at  all  furnished  with  notes,  and 
the  use  of  translations  was  forbidden.  The  text-books  in  common 
use  were  too  often  badly  printed  copies  of  inaccurate  editions,  with- 
out critical  revision. 

Professor  Peck,  in  the  introduction  to  his  "Dictionary  of 
Classical  Literature  and  Antiquities,"  very  justly  says :  "  The  study 
of  the  classics  and  of  ancient  life  is  today  far  more  comprehensive 
in  its  scope,  far  broader  in  its  purpose,  far  more  consciously  impor- 
tant in  its  relation  to  the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge,  and  far 
more  elaborate  in  its  critical  apparatus  than  it  was  before.  The 
classical  teacher  feels  that  he  must,  in  studying  any  side  of  his  sub- 
ject, avail  himself  of  every  possible  aid  that  can  be  drawn  from  the 
investigations  of  his  fellow-specialists,  in  order  to  give  interest  and 
life  and  richness  to  his  own  instruction.  If  he  turns  to  language, 
he  must  draw  upon  the  labors  of  the  Epigraphist,  the  Numismatist, 
the  Palaeographer.  If  he  deal  with  art,  he  must  explain  its  inspira- 
tion by  the  testimony  of  literature  and  the  history  of  contemporary 
life.  If  he  investigate  history,  he  must  know  the  whole  intellectual 
and  social  environment  of  the  people.  .  .  .  Even  the  undergraduate 
classical  courses  in  our  universities  and  colleges  now  touch  upon 
many  sides  of  study,  and  are  no  longer  restricted  to  the  mere  read- 
ing of  ancient  authors  and  the  formal  study  of  their  language.  An 
early  familiarity  with  the  conditions  of  ancient  life  is  expected  and 
required :   some   knowledge  of  art  and  archaeology  is  a  further  requis- 
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ite;  and  at  least  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  best  and  most 
obvious  sources  of  information  is  asked  of  all.  It  is  therefore  evi- 
dent that  to  aid  the  student  in  his  v^ork,  as  that  work  must  be 
pursued  under  these  comparatively  new  conditions,  some  manual  is 
needed  that  shall  give  him,  in  a  simple  and  intelligible  form,  the 
most  important  facts,  condensed  and  summarized,  and  set  forth, 
not  as  isolated  bits  of  information,  but  in  their  necessary  connec- 
tion with  one  another." 

Now  it  is  to  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  Dr.  Anthon's  scholarly 
farsightedness,  that  he  anticipated,  to  a  large  extent,  both  in  his 
teaching  and  in  his  books,  these  conditions  which,  since  his  day, 
have  been  more  sharply  emphasized.  The  publication  of  the  Amer- 
ican edition  of  Liddell  and  Scott  was  a  great  forward  stride.  It 
is  true  that  this  was  edited  by  Professor  Drisler,  but  Professor 
Drisler  in  his  preface  gratefully  acknowledged  the  important  co- 
operation of  Dr.  Anthon.  Anthon  issued  an  edition  of  Lempriere's 
Classical  Dictionary  in  1822,  and  followed  it  with  a  second  edition, 
and  with  a  third,  in  which  Lempriere's  name  was  dropped  and  his 
own  substituted.  He  also  issued  an  edition  of  Dr.  William  Smith's 
"Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities."  To  these  were 
added  later  a  large  volume  on  Ancient  Geography.  These  books 
opened  a  new  world  to  the  student.  Besides  clearing  his  path  of 
innumerable  stumbling-blocks,  they  went  to  enlarge  his  conception 
of  the  scope  and  value  of  classical  study.  Moreover,  everything 
in  them  which  was  immediately  applicable  in  reading  an  author, 
was  put  into  the  Doctor's  notes  on  that  author,  and  was  thus  made 
directly  available  at  the  points  where  difficulties  emerged.  His 
edition  of  Vergil's  Georgics  is  still  a  most  convenient  and  useful 
book,  furnishing  in  a  compact  form  a  great  mass  of  valuable  in- 
formation on  Roman  agriculture.  It  is  true  that  the  Georgics  had 
been  annotated  by  Heyne  and  Wagner  in  1830-1841,  and  by 
Keightly  in  1848,  but  these  were  unknown  to  the  American  student, 
and  it  was  Dr.  Anthon  who  first  gave  him  access  to  Hesiod,  Varro, 
Pliny,  and  Columella. 

He  certainly  did  furnish  the  student  with  very  copious  transla- 
tions, but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  writing  for  American 
students,  and  that  the  American  student  of  that  time  needed  a  good 
deal  more  of  such  help  than  his  contemporary  German  brother  with 
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his  splendid  elementary  training  in  the  Gymnasium.  In  the  Doctor's 
lecture-room,  a  student  was  not  very  long  in  discovering  that  such 
lavish  aid  in  translation  did  not  relieve  him  of  the  necessity  of 
independent  study.  A  man  who  imagined  that  a  fluent  translation 
from  the  notes  would  carry  him  triumphantly  through  a  recitation, 
was  speedily  undeceived  by  a  series  of  searching  questions  which 
converted  his  complacent  fluency  into  chagrin. 

Professor  Anthon  was  graduated  from  Columbia  in  181 5,  under 
President  Harris  and  Provost  Mason.  He  was  made  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  Latin  in  1820,  and  became  full  professor  in 
1835.  The  title  "  Jay  Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  " 
was  attached  to  the  chair  in  1833.  The  professorship  was  divided 
in  1857,  Dr.  Anthon  becoming  Jay  professor  of  Greek,  and  Dr. 
Drisler  full  professor  of  Latin.  Dr.  Anthon  continued  to  hold 
the  rectorship  of  the  Grammar  School,  but  after  its  removal  in  1857 
to  No.  133  Fourth  Avenue,  and  the  transfer  of  the  College  to  Forty- 
ninth  Street,  he  delegated  to  others  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
duties,  and  finally  retired  from  the  school  in  1864. 

His  health  was  beginning  to  fail,  but  he  persistently  refused  to 
abandon  his  college  duties,  saying :  "  I  shall  be  better  in  my  lecture- 
room  than  anywhere  else." 

He  resided  for  many  years  in  one  of  the  dwellings  facing  on  the 
old  College  green;  but  not  long  before  the  destruction  of  the  College 
building,  he  removed  to  a  spacious  house  on  Thirty-seventh  Street, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  stricken  down 
while  lecturing,  and  died  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  July,  1867,  ^t 
the  age  of  seventy  years,  and  after  forty-seven  years  of  continuous 
service  in  the  College. 

His  outward  personality  was  unique  and  impressive.  He  was  a 
trifle  under  the  average  height,  erect  as  an  Indian,  and  inclining  to 
portliness.  His  head  was  superb,  and  his  features  strong  and  finely 
cut.  He  was  punctiliously  neat  in  his  dress,  the  style  of  which  was 
never  varied.  A  short  sack  coat  hung  straight  from  his  ample 
shoulders,  merging  in  front  into  a  black  satin  vest  and  an  expanse 
of  spotless  linen,  relieved  only  by  a  very  small  gold  pin,  the  whole 
surmounted  by  a  black  satin  stock  and  a  high  standing  collar  with 
rounded  corners. 

He  was  an  indefatigable  worker.     Work  was  his  element.     He 
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loved  the  retirement  of  his  Hbrar\"  and  the  companionship  of  liis 
books,  and  mingled  little  if  at  all  with  general  societ}-,  which  was 
the  loser  by  his  recluseness,  since  he  could  be  singularly  agreeable 
in  social  intercourse.  I  once  suggested  to  him  that  he  might  be 
benefited  by  a  country'  outing  in  the  summer  vacation.  He  replied : 
"At  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  I  remove  to  the  second  stor}-  of 
my  house.     From  that  time  until  autumn,  I  am  out  of  town."' 

His  handwriting  was  unique  but  beautiful,  shghtly  approaching 
print  in  the  detachment  of  the  letters,  yet  not  entirely  losing  the 
cursive  character.  He  alv.ays  used  blue  ink.  The  manuscript 
which  he  sent  to  his  printers  was  a  man-el,  written  upon  note-paper 
of  the  finest  texture,  and  without  blot  or  erasure.  A  blotted  or  cor- 
rected page  was  immediately  torn  up,  and  a  fresh  one  written. 

One  is  blind  indeed  who  fails  to  see  that  the  educational  ideal 
of  his  day  cannot  be  the  ideal  of  today :  that  the  University-  of  19 10 
is  compelled  to  take  accotmt  of  nimierous  factors  which  were  not 
above  the  horizon  when  Colimibia  celebrated  its  centermial  in  1854: 
that  it  must  find  a  place  in  its  curriculum  for  not  a  few  subjects 
which  are  pressing  to  the  front,  and  which  have  a  legitimate  claim 
to  recognition;  and  that  it  is  therefore  impossible  that  the  classics 
should  hold  the  same  relative  position  which  was  originally  assigned 
to  them.  But  the  men  who  represented  that  earlier  regime  are 
entitled  to  honorable  and  lasting  recognition  in  the  annals  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  Dr.  Anthon  not  least  among  them.  Xot  a  great 
classical  authorit}\  not  an  original  contributor  to  philological  science, 
his  labors  reflected  honor  upon  his  abna  mater,  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  her  reputation,  and  have  passed  up  and  become  blended 
with  the  later  forces  which  are  potent  in  her  grand  and  hopeful 
present.  He  was  unquestionably  a  great  and  inspiring  teacher,  and 
in  his  own  way  wrought  to  bring  about  a  salutan,-  and  much  needed 
revolution  in  the  current  conceptions  and  methods  of  classical  in- 
structioiL  His  ideal  of  the  scope  of  classical  learning  was  in 
advance  of  his  time,  and  he  laid  open  to  American  classical  students 
a  vast  mass  of  material  from  sources  not  generally  accessible,  and 
not  generally  known.  To  whatever  criticism  his  books  may  be 
justly  open,  they  none  the  less  greatly  enlarged  for  -\merican  stu- 
dents the  horizon  of  classical  knowledge.  The  personal  inspiration 
of  his  teaching  some  of  us,  his  sur\-iving  pupils,  have  felt,  and  know, 
and  are  grateful.  Mar\-ix  R.  \'incext,  '54 


THE  HALL  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

THE  cornerstone  of  the  new  building  for  the  School  of  Philos- 
ophy, which  will  be  located  between  Kent  Hall  and  St.  Paul's 
Chapel  on  Amsterdam  Avenue,  between  ii6th  and  117th  streets, 
was  laid  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  July  11,  in  the  presence  of 
several  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  a  delegation  from  the 
teaching  staff  and  the  student  body  of  the  summer  session.  The 
procession  of  trustees  and  officers  was  formed  in  the  Library,  and 
marched  to  the  cornerstone,  headed  by  Professor  Knapp,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Ceremonies.  After  Professor  Edward 
D.  Perry  had  delivered  the  address,  the  audience  joined  in  singing 
the  Columbia  hymn,  and  in  conclusion  prayers  were  said  by  the 
Rev.  Duncan  Hodge  Browne,  '05. 

In  introducing  Professor  Perry,  Mr.  John  B.  Pine,  clerk  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  said : 

Ladies  and  gentlemen — The  occasion  which  brings  us  together 
is  one  of  especial  interest  not  only  as  marking  progress  but  as  prom- 
ising increased  service  on  the  part  of  the  University,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  so  large  and  representative  a  body  of  students  is  most  grati- 
fying to  the  trustees  and  faculty. 

The  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  a  building  which  is  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  philosophy,  philology  and  the  languages  recalls  the  earliest 
days  of  Kings  College  when  Samuel  Johnson,  the  jfirst  president  and 
for  the  time  being  the  only  instructor,  devoted  himself  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Greek,  logic,  metaphysics  and  ethics.  Preeminent  among  the 
men  of  his  time  for  his  candid  and  philosophic  reasoning,  an  ardent 
admirer  and  profound  student  of  the  ancient  languages.  Dr.  John- 
son impressed  his  teachings  not  only  upon  the  students  who  listened 
to  his  voice,  but  upon  the  College  which  he  founded.  We  gratefully 
recognize  the  catholic  and  far  seeing  spirit  which  enabled  him  to  lay 
its  foundations  so  broadly  and  firmly  that  today  they  sustain  a  uni- 
versity. This  building  in  particular,  which  stands  for  our  earliest 
traditions,  will  also  perpetuate  the  memory  and  the  influence  of  the 
man  who  did  most  to  bring  into  being  the  College  which  we  love 
and  honor  as  Columbia  University. 

The  cornerstone  will  now  be  laid  by  the  Jay  Professor  of  Greek, 
sometime  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy. 
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Professor  Perry  spoke  as  follows : 

It  is  perhaps  unavoidable,  and  it  is  certainly  wholly  proper,  that 
at  an  academic  celebration  in  these  days  of  Columbia  University 
we  should  look  back  to  the  beginnings  of  the  undertaking  which  we 
of  today  are  carrying  forward  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  We  be- 
come thus  in  a  new  sense  laiidatores  temporis  acti,  not  peevishly 
lamenting  the  degeneracy  of  our  own  day  and  its  people,  but  thank- 
fully recognizing  the  foresight  of  those  who  marked  out  the  paths 
in  which  it  is  our  privilege  to  walk,  and  our  duty  to  push  on,  if  we 
can,  beyond  the  limits  imagined  by  our  predecessors. 

We  have  long  since  become  accustomed  to  accounts  of  rapid 
growth  in  connection  with  this  University.  Yet  in  no  department 
of  its  activity  has  growth  been  more  rapid  or  healthy  than  in  the 
School  of  Philosophy.  The  organization  of  this  school  was  one  of 
the  first  steps  taken  under  the  sagacious  administration  of  President 
Low  toward  the  development  of  Columbia  College,  with  its  several 
schools  maintaining  but  a  loose  relationship  with  each  other,  into  a 
great  University.  For  a  number  of  years  before  1890,  instruction 
had  been  given  to  graduate  students  in  various  branches  of  philos- 
ophy, philology  and  literature,  leading  to  advanced  degrees.  But 
there  was,  previous  to  that  year,  no  such  organization  of  work  in 
these  subjects  as  had  been  achieved  in  the  case  of  the  school  of 
political  science.  An  amendment  to  the  statutes  of  the  College, 
adopted  by  the  trustees  May  5,  1890,  for  the  organization  of  the 
school  of  philosophy,  provides  that  "  The  course  of  study  shall  em- 
brace instruction  in  logic ;  psychology ;  ethics ;  history  of  philosophy ; 
pedagogics ;  the  Greek  language  and  literature,  to  include  epigraphy 
and  archaeology;  the  Latin  language  and  literature,  to  include 
epigraphy  and  archaeology;  the  English  language  and  literature,  to 
include  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic ;  the  Teutonic  languages  and  litera- 
tures; the  Romance  languages  and  literatures;  Sanskrit  and 
Zend;  and  the  Semitic  languages."  To  these  subjects  were 
added  in  the  course  of  a  few  yeairs  anthropology,  music  (which 
was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  newly  established  school  of 
fine  arts),   comparative  literature,   and  Chinese;  and  within  the 
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limits  of  each  department  of  the  school  the  process  of  rearrange- 
ment and  addition  has  been  continuous.  The  name  chosen  for  the 
new  school  was  an  imitation  of  the  time  honored  practice  of  the 
universities  of  continental  Europe,  chiefly  of  Germany.  The  school, 
however,  was  not  intended  to  cover  so  wide  a  range  as  the  ordinary 
German  philosophical  faculty,  which  controls  all  instruction  in 
history,  economics  and  sociology,  and  mathematics  and  natural 
science,  besides  the  groups  of  subjects  provided  for  in  the  Columbia 
plan  of  organization.  The  scheme  followed  here  was  that  of  some 
of  the  universities  of  southern  Germany,  which  had  adopted  a  three- 
fold division  of  the  traditional  philosophische  Fakultdt.  This  de- 
cision was  the  more  natural  as  the  school  of  political  science,  exist- 
ing since  1879,  had  already  become  famous,  and  the  formation  of  a 
school  of  pure  science  was  already  contemplated,  and  became  an 
accomplished  fact  two  years  later. 

The  school  of  philosophy  began  its  active  career  in  October, 
1890,  with  a  faculty  of  ten  professors  and  four  instructors.  At  the 
first  meeting  of  the  faculty  the  youngest  of  the  professors  was 
elected  dean.  He  threw  himself  with  singular  energy  and  skill  into 
the  complicated  tasks  of  organization  and  administration,  and  car- 
ried them  out  with  signal  success  until  his  elevation  to  the  presidency 
of  the  University  in  1901-02.  Of  this  teaching  staff  of  fourteen 
men,  but  five  are  in  service,  twenty  years  after,  as  professors.  The 
total  number  of  students  under  the  faculty  of  philosophy  in  1890- 
91  was  ninety-two,  of  whom  forty-seven  held  baccalaureate  degrees. 
Today  the  number  of  professors  of  the  school  is  fifty-two;  and  no 
less  than  eight  hundred  and  sixty  persons,  all  holders  of  baccalau- 
reate degrees  or  equivalents,  have  carried  on  their  work  here  during 
the  year  just  ended,  primarily  under  the  charge  of  this  faculty,  as 
candidates  for  higher  degrees — a  growth  of  more  than  four  hundred 
per  cent,  in  the  faculty,  and  more  than  eight  hundred  per  cent,  in 
the  student  body. 

The  noble  building  whose  beginning  we  witness  today  cannot, 
it  is  true,  meet  all  the  needs  of  the  School  of  Philosophy.  The 
courses  in  education,  which  were  for  some  years  provided  for  under 
the  department  of  philosophy,  have  now  for  many  years  been  ad- 
ministered by  Teachers  College,  with  its  splendid  equipment  of  men 
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and  material;  and  the  work  in  anthropology  and  psychology  is  to 
be  conducted  as  hitherto  in  Schermerhorn  Hall,  where  the  labora- 
tories and  museums  necessary  for  such  researches  are  already  pro- 
vided. All  the  other  departments  of  the  faculty  are  to  carry  on  the 
instruction  of  graduate  students  in  this  our  new  and  spacious  home. 
We  who  have  felt  so  keenly  the  disadvantages  of  separation  and  dis- 
traction are  to  be  brought  within  easy  reach  not  only  of  each  other 
but  also  of  our  colleagues  in  subjects  like  history,  economics,  and 
social  science,  with  whom  our  relations  are  far  closer  than  would 
seem  to  be  implied  by  their  inclusion  in  the  organization  of  the 
faculty  of  political  science.  We  shall  have  facilities  in  the  way  of 
departmental  libraries  and  museums  for  which  we  have  longed,  lo ! 
these  many  years,  but  which  seemed  till  very  recently  quite  beyond 
our  grasp.  Such  libraries  and  museums  form  a  most  necessary 
complement  to  the  general  library,  which  is  in  effect  the  great  central 
laboratory  for  workers  in  the  fields  covered  by  this  faculty.  And 
another  intended  feature  of  this  new  structure  deserves  grateful 
mention.  From  the  first,  the  number  of  women  studying  under  this 
faculty  has  been  considerable;  in  late  years  it  has  nearly  equalled, 
and  in  one  year  it  has  actually  surpassed,  the  number  of  men.  Some 
of  these  women  have  been  among  our  very  best  students,  and  now 
fill  high  and  honored  positions  in  the  educational  world.  They  have 
had  many  discomforts,  even  actual  hardships,  to  contend  with  as 
students  here,  owing  to  the  peculiar  physical  conditions  inseparable 
from  a  university  situated  in  this  huge  city.  In  this  building  the 
women  students  are  to  have  a  commodious  room  of  their  own  for 
study  and  rest,  suitably  fitted  up,  and  open  to  all  the  women  gra- 
duate students  of  the  University. 

All  these  things  this  noble  gift  has  brought  us,  to  make  possible 
the  increase  and  betterment  of  our  achievement.  That  the  School 
of  Philosophy  may  grow  greatly  in  numbers  of  students  beyond  the 
present  enrolment  is  by  no  means  to  be  wished  in  first  or  even  in 
second  place.  Far  more  should  we  hope  that  an  ever  increasing 
percentage  of  our  students  may  come  to  us  with  really  adequate 
preparation  for  advanced  work,  entire  singleness  of  purpose,  and 
the  possibility  of  concentrating  their  whole  energy  upon  their  aca- 
demic tasks,  unhampered  by  any  outside  duties  or  interests  what- 
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ever ;  and  that  our  teaching,  both  by  lecture  and  by  example,  may  be 
enriched  and  intensified,  our  research  broadened  and  deepened,  our 
standards  held  ever  higher,  for  ourselves  as  well  as  for  our  students. 
Only  so  can  we  justify  ourselves  as  bearers  and  keepers  of  the  torch. 
May  this  building  be  ever  known  as  a  hearth  that  cherishes  and 
augments  the  sacred  fire  that  President  Johnson  kindled ;  and  from 
it  may  many  generations  that  come  after  us  carry  away  the  light  of 
inspiration  and  the  living  flame  of  devotion  to  the  search  for  truth ! 


KINGS  COLLEGE  ALUMNI— VII* 

CLASS  OF  1 77 1 
IcHABOD  Best  Barnet 
Ichabod  Best  Barnet  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  from 
Kings  College  in  1774.  Little  is  known  of  him  excepting  that  his 
subject  at  Commencement  was  "Cheerfulness."  It  is  likely  that  he 
was  not  a  resident  of  the  city  of  New  York,  inasmuch  as  his  family 
was  apparently  located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson,  not  far  from 
the  town  of  Hudson. 

Clement  Cooke  Clarke 
Clement  Cooke  Clarke  delivered  an  English  oration  on  "  Virtue  " 
at  his  graduation  in  1771,  and  received  the  master's  degree  in  1774. 

John  Copp 

John  Copp  delivered  a  salutatory  oration  in  Latin  on  "Fame" 
when  he  received  his  A.B.  degree  in  1771,  and  was  awarded  the 
master's  degree  in  1774.  On  June  28,  1775,  he  was  made  first 
lieutenant  in  the  First  New  York  Regiment,  in  which  he  continued 
to  serve  until  January,  i  'j'j^i.  He  then  became  captain  in  the  Fourth 
New  York  Regiment,  of  which  John  Nicholson  was  colonel,  and 
from  November  21,  1776,  until  his  resignation  March  26,  1779, 
he  was  captain  of  the  eighth  company  of  Colonel  Goose  Van 
Schaick's  First  Regiment  of  New  York  Continentals.  While  serv- 
ing in  Colonel  Nicholson's  regiment,  our  alumnus  took  part  in  the 
fight  at  Quebec  in  1776.  It  is  believed  that  our  alumus  became  a 
teacher  after  the  war,  and  that  he  married  Ann  Clopper  on  March 
27,  1772. 

Henry  De  Wint 

Henry  De  Wint  delivered  a  Latin  address  on  "  Moderation  "  at 
Commencement.    He  was  awarded  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in 

1774- 

*The  sixth  installment  of  this  series  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  for  June, 
1910  (pp.  275-285). 
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Thomas  Knox 
Thomas  Knox  was  on  the  side  of  the  King  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  in  1783  petitioned  for  land  to  be  granted  to  him  in 
Nova  Scotia.  At  graduation  he  held  the  negative  in  the  English 
forensic  dispute  on  the  question  "  Whether  a  lively  imagination  is 
conducive  to  happiness." 

John  Searle 
John  Searle  was  awarded  the  master's  degree  in  1774.     Noth- 
ing is  known  of  him  excepting  that  at  his  graduation  he  had  the 
affirmative  of  the  dispute  in  which  Knox  had  the  negative. 


CLASS  OF  1772 
Thomas  Barclay 

Thomas  Barclay  is  supposed  to  be  descended  in  the  fifth  genera- 
tion from  Colonel  David  Barclay  of  Urie,  who  was  born  in  1610. 
The  great  grandfather  of  our  alumnus  was  John  Barclay,  and  the 
grandfather  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barclay,  the  first  rector  of  St. 
Peter's  Church  in  Albany.  His  father  was  the  Rev.  Henry  Barclay, 
an  alumnus  of  Yale  in  1734  and  rector  of  Trinity  Church  from  1746 
to  1764,  the  year  of  his  death;  and  his  mother  was  Mary,  daughter 
of  Col.  Anthony  Rutgers.  His  parents  had  five  children,  of  whom 
Anna  Dorothea  married  Lieutenant  Colonel  Beverly  Robinson  of 
the  class  of  1773  of  Kings  College. 

The  eldest  of  the  five  children  of  Henry  Barclay  was  our  alum- 
nus, Thomas  H.  Barclay,  who  was  born  October  12,  1753.  On 
October  2,  1775,  he  married  Susannah  DeLancey,  who  died  in  1837. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  and  entered  the  office  of  John  Jay.  In 
1780  he  became  major  in  the  corps  of  Light  Infantry  and  served  in 
Virginia  and  Carolina.  While  on  his  way  from  Charleston  to  the 
Chesapeake  with  dispatches  from  Lord  Rawdon  to  Earl  Cornwallis, 
he  was  captured  by  the  French  fleet,  but  was  soon  exchanged  and 
rejoined  his  regiment,  with  which  he  remained  until  it  was  dis- 
banded in  the  spring  of  1783.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  took  his 
family  to  Nova  Scotia  and  engaged  in  farming  at  Wilmot.  His 
estates  in  the  United  States  were  confiscated.     In  1789  he  com- 
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menced  the  practice  of  law  at  Annapolis  Royal,  and  was  soon  elected 
to  the  provincial  assembly.  For  several  years  he  was  speaker  of  the 
Assembly.  In  1792  he  was  made  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Royal 
Nova  Scotia  Regiment,  and  in  1793  he  was  made  adjutant  general 
of  the  militia  of  the  province.  In  1796  he  was  appointed  a  com- 
missioner for  the  British  under  Jay's  Treaty,  and  in  1799  was  made 
British  Consul  General  for  the  eastern  states  of  America,  resident 
at  New  York.  He  held  this  office  until  1812.  Two  years  later  he 
was  appointed  British  Commissioner  under  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  in 
which  service  he  continued  until  1828,  when  he  retired  from  the 
office.  He  died  on  April  21,  1830,  at  New  York  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven  years.  He  was  generally  known  as  Thomas  Barclay, 
but  his  baptismal  name  was  probably  Thomas  H.  Barclay,  since  his 
marriage  license  and  the  act  of  attainder  of  New  York  in  1779 
called  him  so. 

Our  alumnus  had  ten  children,  of  whom  Henry  married  Catha- 
rine, the  daughter  of  Robert  Watts  of  the  class  of  1760  of  Kings 
College,  and  Susan  married  Peter  G.  Stuyvesant  of  the  class  of  1794 
of  Columbia  College.  He  was  a  cousin  of  James  Barclay  of  the 
class  of  1766  of  Kings  College.  Selections  from  the  correspondence 
of  Thomas  Barclay  were  edited  in  1894  by  George  L.  Rives,  '68, 
and  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers  in  a  volume  of  429  pages. 

John  Bowden 
John  Bowden  was  born  in  Ireland  in  175 1.  He  was  ordained 
an  assistant  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  in  1774.  On  January 
^'  ^775>  he  married  Polly,  the  daughter  of  James  Jarvis  of  New 
York.  In  the  same  year  he  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts 
from  Kings  College.  At  the  commencement  of  hostilities  he  went 
to  Norwalk,  Connecticut.  Later  he  removed  to  Long  Island,  and 
after  the  war  to  England.  In  1789  he  took  charge  of  a  church  in 
the  West  Indies,  remaining  there  until  1801.  Then  he  returned 
to  New  York  and  was  made  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  belles 
lettres  and  logic  in  Columbia  College,  which  chair  he  continued  to 
fill  until  the  year  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  181 7  at  the  age  of 
sixty-six  years.  His  portrait,  the  only  one  of  the  early  graduates 
of  Kings  College  in  possession  of  the  University,  hangs  in  the 
Library.     He  had  three  sons,  of  whom  James  J.  graduated  from 
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Columbia  in  1813  and  was  rector  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Maryland. 
The  following  books  written  by  John  Bowden  are  in  the  Columbia 
University  Library : 

A  letter  from  John  Bowden,  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Norwalk, 

to  the  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles,  President  of  Yale  College,  New 

Haven,  1788,  pp.  52. 
A'  letter  from  John  Bowden,  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Norwalk, 

to  the  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles,  President  of  Yale  College,  New 

Haven,  1789,  pp.  108. 
Apostolic  origin  of  Episcopacy.     New  York,  1808,  pp.  384. 
Essentials  of  ordination  stated  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.     New  York, 

1812,  pp.  22. 
A  defence  of  the  essentials  of  ordination,  in  answer  to  a  pamphlet 

entitled  "Serious  thoughts."     New  York,  1812,  pp.  53. 
Address  of  John  Bowden  to  the  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church 

in  Stratford.     New  Haven,  n.  d.,  pp.  39. 

John  King 
John  King  was  appointed  by  the  English  commander.  General 
Pattison,  a  conductor  of  stores  in  February,  1779,  and  afterwards 
he  became  commissioner  of  police  in  New  York  City.  He  was  un- 
married, and  at  the  end  of  the  war  he  went  to  Shelbourne,  Nova 
Scotia.  . 

Nicholas  Ogden 
Nicholas  Ogden  was  born  in  1754  and  died  in  181 2,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-eight  years.     He  was  appointed  by  General  Pattison  ad- 
jutant of  one  of  the  battalions  of  militia  in  the  city  of  New  York 
on  August  12,  1780. 

Peter  Roebuck 
Peter  Roebuck  was  awarded  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in 

1775. 

Andrew  Skene 

Andrew  Skene  was  born  on  March  25,  1753.  His  father  was 
Colonel  Philip  Skene,  and  he  is  sometimes  called  Andrew  Philip 
Skene.  He  was  in  the  British  Army  as  brigadier  major  and 
captain  of  dragoons,  serving  as  subaltern  in  the  Sixth  Dragoons  and 
as  captain  in  the  Ninth  Dragoons.  He  died  at  Durham,  England, 
in  January,  1826,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years. 

Leonhard  F.  Fuld 


EDITORIAL   COMMENT 

The  Commencement  exercises,  held  this  year  under  most  favorable 
auspices,  proved  conclusively,  if  such  proof  were  needed,  that  the 
task  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Ceremonies,  which  is  responsible  in 

Commencement  many  ways — some  of  them  not  dreamed  of  by 
I>ay  either    alumni    or    faculty — for   the   baccalaureate 

service,  for  Commencement  Day,  as  well  as  for  the  opening  exercises 
in  the  fall,  is  growing  more  complex  every  year.  With  over  one 
thousand  two  hundred  recipients  of  degrees  and  diplomas,  with  thou- 
sands of  alumni  and  their  families  interested  in  Commencement,  the 
limitations  imposed  by  the  lack  of  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  hold 
the  exercises  become  more  oppressive  year  by  year.  The  arrange- 
ments for  handling  those  who  seek  admission  to  the  gymnasium  on 
Commencement  Day  are  by  this  time  well  nigh  perfect,  but  many  fail 
to  get  seats  and  many  fail  to  win  admission  at  all  until  after  the  exer- 
cises are  well  under  way.  Regrettable  as  these  things  are,  they  are 
inevitable  until  more  ample  provision  can  be  made  by  the  authorities. 

On  certain  details  comment  may  be  made.  A  most  interesting  and 
happy  change  was  made  in  the  manner  of  conferring  the  honorary 
degrees.  At  the  proper  time  Professor  Trent  delivered  an  interesting 
address,  in  which  he  discussed  the  history  of  honorary  degrees  in 
Europe  and  in  this  country.  The  address  was  Hghted  up  by  frequent 
flashes  of  humor  and  was  well  delivered.  Professor  Trent  then,  in  the 
fewest  possible  words,  presented  each  candidate  to  the  President,  and 
the  latter,  in  addressing  the  candidate,  indicated  briefly  the  grounds  on 
which  the  degree  had  been  bestowed. 

An  important  innovation  was  introduced  in  the  evening,  in  con- 
nection with  the  entertainment  furnished  by  the  class  of  1900.  When 
the  invitations  for  Commencement  week  went  out  to  the  alumni,  they 
contained  an  announcement  that  there  would  be  singing  in  the  evening 
of  Commencement  Day  on  the  library  steps.  Later,  after  careful  con- 
sideration, it  was  arranged  with  the  class  of  1900  that  all  the  festivities 
of  the  evening,  including  the  singing,  should  be  held  on  the  quadrangle, 
between  the  library  and  University  Hall,  and  that  all  women  and 
children  should  be  excluded  from  the  University  grounds.  The  change 
of  plans  caused  some  inconvenience,  where  alumni   found  that  ad- 
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mission  was  denied  to  ladies  of  their  families,  whom  they  had  brought 
with  them  on  the  basis  of  the  printed  notices  referred  to  above. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  change  was  a  very  decided 
improvement;  it  left  the  men  free  to  amuse  themselves  in  their  own 
way  and  made  the  task  of  policing  the  grounds  and  the  protection  of 
them  against  a  horde  of  persons  who  have  absolutely  no  legitimate  rela- 
tion to  Commencement  affairs  infinitely  easier.  The  Committee  on 
Public  Ceremonies  has  already  decided  that  this  innovation  has  come 
to  stay. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  present  arrangements  for  Com- 
mencement day  are  the  result  of  a  long  process  of  evolution.  Suc- 
cessive chairmen  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Ceremonies  have  given 
much  time,  thought  and  labor  to  the  development  of  these  arrange- 
ments; their  efforts  have  been  ably  supported  by  those  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  of  the  faculties.  They  have  been  aided  too 
by  the  considerate  and  sympathetic  support  of  the  alumni. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  committee,  the  one  thing  most  need- 
ing attention  now  in  connection  with  Commencement  has  to  do  with 
the  alumni.  More  and  more  they  are  coming  in  numbers  to  the 
afternoon  and  evening  festivities.  The  alumni  dinner  and  the  beef- 
steak dinner  this  year  were  well  attended,  especially  the  former;  the 
baseball  game  is  evidently  a  welcome  feature  of  the  day.  The  return 
to  the  old  way  of  holding  the  dinner  in  the  Commons  met  with  general 
approval  and  the  limitation  in  the  number  of  speeches  was  also  com- 
mended. What  is  needed  now,  apparently,  is  that  the  plans  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  alumni  in  the  evening  shall  receive  careful  con- 
sideration, to  the  end  that  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  come  shall 
feel  repaid  for  the  coming.  And,  finally,  so  far  as  is  compatible  with 
their  main  purpose — amusement — the  festivities  of  both  afternoon  and 
evening  should  be  marked  throughout  by  the  sobriety,  dignity,  and 
self-respect  which  make  the  morning  exercises,  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  so  impressive  and  so  creditable  to  the  University. 


The  University  may  well  be  proud  of  its  summer  session.     The 
chapters   of  its   history   from  the  first   plans   of  the   director   in  the 
preceding  summer  to  the  close  of  the  session  itself  inspire  nothing  but 
pride  and  gratification. 
Summer  Session  Numbers  in  attendance  are  so  often  popularly 

considered  as   evidence  of  the   success  of  a  uni- 
versity term,  that  perhaps  one  first  turns  to  that  side  of  the  story.     In 
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that  respect  the  session  was  remarkable.  Jumping  from  1498  in  1908 
to  1968  in  1909,  it  passed  all  expectation  this  year  with  a  total  of  2629. 
Above, the  gratification  which  comes  from  an  attendance  of  so  many 
capable  and  ambitious  students  is  the  satisfaction  that  this  attendance 
was  thoroughly  national.  All  parts  of  the  country  were  represented. 
The  south  sent  large  numbers  from  such  states  as  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee  and  Texas,  while  the  middle  west  was 
also  strongly  represented  and  there  were  as  many  as  forty-four  students 
from  the  Pacific  coast  states.  Only  those  closely  connected  with  educa- 
tional affairs  can  appreciate  what  this  representation  means  for  the 
influence  and  prestige  of  the  University.  Especially  is  this  impressed 
upon  the  observer  who  notes  the  position  and  character  of  hundreds  of 
those  who  were  in  attendance. 

The  rapid  growth  in  numbers  and  improvement  in  quality  of  the 
summer  students  attest  to  the  wisdom  of  the  management  in  furnish- 
ing excellent  instruction,  and  in  offering  a  great  variety  of  elementary 
and  advanced  courses.  Briefly,  the  summer  term  to  succeed  perma- 
nently must  be  an  integral  part  of  the  collegiate  work. 

One  pleasant  feature  of  the  session  was  the  opportunity  offered  to 
visiting  professors  who  assisted  in  the  instruction.  Almost  one  fourth 
of  the  teaching  staff  was  composed  of  men  and  women  from  the  vari- 
ous colleges  and  universities  of  the  country.  This  association  of  in- 
structors at  the  Faculty  Club  is  one  of  the  beneficial  results  of  the 
session,  and  again  emphasizes  the  advisability  of  extending  into  the 
winter  session  such  exchange  of  professors  among  various  institutions. 

Besides  the  hundreds  of  courses  offered,  covering  almost  fifty  sub- 
jects, there  were  excursions  to  places  of  interest  in  and  about  New 
York — up  the  Hudson  to  Irvington  and  Tarrytown,  to  West  Point,  the 
museums,  the  charity  institutions,  Ellis  Island,  etc.,  all  ably  conducted. 
Services  were  held  on  Sunday  afternoons  in  the  chapel,  organ  recitals 
afternoons  and  evenings,  band  concerts  on  the  green,  a  number  of 
popular  lectures ;  and  perhaps  most  interesting  and  delightful  were  the 
out-of-door  performances  by  the  very  capable  company  of  Coburn 
Players,  and  the  two  concerts  of  the  festival  chorus  given  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Hall.  Finally  were  the  meetings  held  by  bodies  of 
students  from  the  various  states,  especially  successful  in  attendance 
and  enthusiasm  being  the  meetings  of  the  students  from  Indiana, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Texas,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

This  session  demonstrated  more  forcibly  than  ever  that  work  in 
the  summer  can  be  pursued  with  pleasure  as  well  as  with  profit,  and 
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that  one  of  the  important  parts  of  the  great  university  is  its  summer 
term. 


In  connection  with  the  resignation  of  the  chair  of  chemistry  by 
Dr.  Charles  F.  Chandler,  the  Quarterly  pubHshed  an  illustrated  testi- 
monial supplement  (June,  1910),  in  which  it  endeavored  to  show  its 
Retirement  of  Dean  own  appreciation  of  the  loyal  and  efficient  service 

Van  Amringe  rendered  by  Professor  Chandler  for  a  period  of 
more  than  forty-six  years.  On  Dean  Van  Amringe's  retirement  the 
Quarterly  commented  a  year  ago  (December,  1910),  but  it  wishes 
now  to  join  in  the  assurance  expressed  in  the  following  minute, 
which  was  unanimously  passed  by  a  rising  vote  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  College  faculty. 

For  the  second  time  within  the  memory  of  the  older  members  of 
the  Faculty  of  Columbia  College  this  body  witnesses  the  completion,  by 
its  senior  associate,  of  a  term  of  service  of  extraordinary  length,  and  his 
retirement  under  circumstances  of  remarkable  interest  and  dignity.  In 
1894  Henry  Drisler,  Jay  professor  of  Greek,  then  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  fifty-one  years'  standing,  during  forty-nine  of  which  he  had 
held  professorial  rank,  laid  down  the  burden  of  active  service.  He  had 
been  relieved  of  the  duties  of  instruction  in  1890,  and  made  dean  of 
the  School  of  Arts ;  as  "  the  College  "  was  temporarily  called ;  and  he 
held  this  position  for  the  ensuing  four  years. 

The  impending  retirement  of  his  successor,  Professor  J.  Howard 
Van  Amringe,  again  deprives  the  faculty  at  once  of  the  dean  and  of 
its  oldest  member.  Graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  i860,  Mr. 
Van  Amringe  was  immediately  appointed  tutor  in  mathematics ;  in  1863 
he  became  adjunct  professor,  and  in  1865  professor  of  the  same  sub- 
ject. He  was  secretary  of  the  board  of  the  College  and  of  its  suc- 
cessor, the  faculty  of  arts,  for  thirty  years,  from  1864,  and  acting  dean 
during  the  absence  of  Professor  Drisler  in  1890-91.  In  1894,  on  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Drisler,  he  was  as  a  matter  of  course  unanimously 
elected  to  the  deanship.  Thus  for  sixteen  years,  while  to  the  last 
discharging  in  the  most  conscientious  manner  the  exacting  duties  of  the 
senior  professor  of  mathematics  and  head  of  a  department  whose  con- 
nections with  the  schools  of  applied  science  and  of  pure  science  are  no 
less  close  than  with  the  College,  he  has  been  the  administrative  head 
of  the  College  as  well. 

To  the  performance  of  the  almost  endless  tasks  which  these  offices 
put  upon  him  directly  and  indirectly  he  has  throughout  applied  him- 
self in  such  fashion  that  in  the  community  at  large,  no  less  than  in  our 
own  academic  circles,  the  mention  of  his  name  instantly  calls  up  an 
ideal  of  skill,  and  zeal,  and  unflagging  loyalty  to  a  beloved  and  noble 
cause.  His  double  connection,  as  instructor  and  as  dean,  with  the 
many  hundreds  of  students  that  have  sat  in  his  classrooms  and  sought 
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his  counsel,  and  submitted  to  his  discipline,  has  given  him  a  position 
perhaps  unique  in  the  collegiate  world.  As  a  teacher  of  singular  clear- 
ness and  force,  intolerant  of  carelessness  and  pretense,  yet  kind  with 
his  severity,  and  as  an  advisory  and  disciplinary  officer  of  the  keenest 
insight  and  of  absolute  fairness  he  has  been  an  inestimable  force  for 
good,  working  upon  the  youth  of  the  College  to  their  lasting  benefit. 

In  the  deliberations  of  the  faculty,  and  of  the  University  Council 
during  the  twenty  years  of  its  existence,  he  has  always  taken  a  vigorous 
part,  in  the  latter  body  resolutely  and  persistently  championing  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  College  or  the  oldest  part  of  the  University ; 
and  in  all  deliberations  manifesting  an  honesty  of  purpose  and  a 
courtesy  which  have  secured  for  him  unbounded  respect,  even  on  the 
part  of  those  whose  views  differed  most  radically  from  his  own. 

In  his  withdrawal  from  active  duties  the  faculty  of  the  College 
meets  with  a  loss  that  is  altogether  irreparable.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  it  will  be  given  to  many  future  officers  to  devote  half  a  century  of 
continuous  usefulness  to  the  cause  of  the  University.  This  faculty 
must  find  consolation  for  his  departure  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
splendid  example  of  his  devotion.  It  assures  him  that  its  sincere  and 
lasting  affection  will  follow  him  into  the  rest  which  he  has  so  abun- 
dantly earned  and  which,  if  the  faculty's  wishes  and  hopes  are  even  in 
part  realized,  will  be  his  to  enjoy  for  yet  many  years,  unbroken  by  ill- 
ness or  by  sorrow. 

The  Alumni  News  began  its  second  year  on  July  seventh  in  a 
new  and  much  more  attractive  and  convenient  form,  the  promise  of 
which  is  borne  out  by  the  contents ;  and  the  promptness  of  its  publica- 

_,      ,,       .  ^^         tion,  as  well  as  the  articles  which  it  contains,  in- 
The  Alumni  News     ,.  ,         .     ,  ,  .      ,     ,  . 

dicate  that  it  has  not  only  survived  the  experi- 
mental period,  but  has  reached  the  stage  of  maturity  and  assured 
success.  Excellent  reasons  for  issuing  a  number  at  this  date  are 
afforded  by  the  reports  of  the  speeches  at  the  alumni  luncheon  on 
Commencement  Day  and  by  the  account  of  the  Poughkeepsie  races. 
The  report  of  the  President's  "  annual  talk  "  to  the  alumni,  which  he 
has  invariably  made  of  such  intense  interest  to  those  who  have  heard 
him,  is  especially  timely,  as  it  will  now  be  read  with  no  less  interest  by 
many  who  were  unable  to  be  present  at  Commencement  and  who 
cannot  but  find  great  satisfaction  and  encouragement  in  its  account 
of  a  remarkable  year  of  University  growth. 

Ever  since  alumni  representation  became  an  established  fact,  it  has 
been  obvious  that  the  alumni  must  have  a  representative  journal,  and 
the  editors  of  the  News  show  their  appreciation  of  this  fact  and  their 
determination   to   give   the   News   this    character,   not   only   by   their 
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excellent  salutatory,  but  by  opening  a  "letter  box"  for  letters  from 
alumni  to  serve  as  a  forum  for  the  freest  discussion  of  all  University 
matters,  and  in  their  leading  editorial  they  lay  quite  as  much  stress 
upon  the  need  of  cooperation  by  the  alumni  through  participation  in 
such  discussion  as  through  their  financial  support.  Cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  alumni  generally  is  essential  to  the  success  of  such  a  publica- 
tion as  the  News,  and  for  such  cooperation  the  editors  make  an  appeal 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  succeed  with  any  man  who  has  one  spark  of 
Columbia  spirit.  The  motto  which  they  have  taken,  "  Don't  kick — 
boost,"  expresses  both  the  purpose  of  the  paper  and  the  kind  of  co- 
operation which  the  University  needs  from  its  alumni. 


The  Carnegie  Foundation,  in  its  highly  useful  capacity  as  an 
academic  public  servant,  has  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Standard 
forms  for  financial  reports  of  colleges,  universities  and  technical 
Carnegie  Foundation  schools,"  which  deserves  the  careful  consideration 
Publication  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  administrative  side 
of  college  and  university  work.  It  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  prac- 
tically all  the  recommendations  of  the  report  are  already  embodied  in 
our  procedure  at  Columbia  University.  It  might  be  well  for  us  to 
make  in  our  annual  report  a  more  elaborate  analysis  of  the  fees  re- 
ceived, subdivided  by  schools,  and  indicating  the  exact  number  of 
students  who  receive  free  tuition,  either  on  the  basis  of  scholarships, 
or  by  virtue  of  our  relations  with  allied  institutions.  In  terms  of  fees, 
the  money  value  of  the  instruction  thus  given  away  is  very  consider- 
able, and  it  would  be  well  for  the  public  at  large  and  for  us  ourselves 
to  realize  just  how  great  it  is. 


JAMES   C.  EGBERT 

DIRECTOR,   SUMMER    SESSION    AND 
EXTENSION    TEACHING 


DEAN    PUTNAM   LOCKWOOD 

ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR    OF    CI.ASSICAI. 
PHILOLOGY 

See  p.  335 


WALTER  IRVINE  SCIILICIITER,  '96  S 

PROFESSOR  OF   ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

See  p.  ,3.^S 


MILTON    CLARENCE    WHITAKER 

PROFESSOR  OF  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY 

See  p.  332 


THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  remarkable  increase  in  the  summer  session  attendance  has  been 

commented  on  editorially,  but  the  readers  of  the  Quarterly  will  no 

doubt  be   interested   in   the   detailed   statistics.     The   growth    in   at- 

Summer  Session      tendance  since  the  establishment  of  the  session  is 

Statistics  illustrated  in  the  following  comparative  table : 


Pe?  "Ot  -ige  of 

Year 

General 

Medical 

Total 

In<     -  Over 

1900 

415 



417 

I901 

579 

— 

579 

38.85 

1902 

643 

— 

643 

54.19 

1903 

940 

53 

993 

138.13 

1904 

914 

47 

961 

130.45 

1905 

976 

42 

1,018 

144.12 

1906 

i.ooS 

33 

1,041 

149.64 

1907 

1,353 

42 

1,395 

234.53 

1908 

1,498 

34 

1,532 

267.38 

1909 

1,949 

22 

1,971 
2,629 

372.66 

19IO 

2,6 

29 

530.46 

The  percentage  of  women  shows  an  increase  over  last  year  (57-66 
as  against  52.57  per  cent.),  although  in  the  second  session,  that  of 
1901,  it  was  as  high  as  73.32  per  cent.  There  was  also  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  new  students,  namely  one  from  55.09  to  59.03  per 
cent.,  while  the  number  of  matriculated  students  showed  a  decrease 
from  47.44  to  45.88  per  cent.  There  were  no  fewer  than  455  candi- 
dates for  higher  degrees  in  attendance,  as  against  359  in  1909  and  267 

in  1908. 

*     *     * 

A— STUDENTS   CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  SEX 

Men    1113  42.34% 

Women   1516  57-66% 

2629  100.00% 


B— STUDENTS  CLASSIFIED  AS  OLD  AND  NEW 

Previously  registered   1077  40-97% 

New  students 155^  59-03% 

2629  100.00% 
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C— STUDENTS  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  FACULTIES 

I.  Non-matriculated  1423  54.12% 

II.  Matriculated: 

1.  Columbia  College   137 

2.  Barnard  College   54 

3.  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry  . .  142 

4.  Law  12 

5.  Medicine    3 

6.  Fine  Arts 20 

7.  Political  Science   54 

8.  Philosophy*     332 

9.  Pure  Science 6g 

10.  Teachers  College 383 

1206  45.88% 

2629  100.00% 

D— STUDENTS   CLASSIFIED   ACCORDING  TO  TEACHING 
POSITIONS 

Elementary  schools  596  22.67% 

Secondary  schools  374  14.237b 

Higher  educational  institutions 140  5-33% 

Normal  schools    85  3.23% 

Principals   (school)    176  6.69% 

Supervisors    115  . 4.38% 

Superintendents    yy  2.93% 

Special  teachers    60  2.28% 

Private  school  teachers  68  2.58% 

Librarians    6  0.23% 

Not  engaged  in  teaching  932  35-45% 

Total    2629  100.00% 

E— STUDENTS  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  RESIDENCE 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Connecticut    49 

Maine  13 

Massachusetts    64 

New  Hampshire  4 

New  Jersey  199 

New  York : 

Outside  of  New  York  City    266 

Manhattan  and  the  Bronx   . . .  579 

Brooklyn   151 

Queens    40 

Richmond   16    786 

1052 

Pennsylvania   173 

Rhode  Island 10 

Vermont 4 

1568  59.64% 

*  Including  166  students  with  education  as  a  major  subject  and  registered 
under  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  through  Teachers  College. 
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South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware  4 

District  of  Columbia   35 

Florida  12 

Georgia   57 

Maryland    82 

North  Carolina  48 

South  Carolina   30 

Virginia   85 

West  Virginia • I5 


368  14.00% 


South  Central  Division : 

Alabama    33 

Arkansas    2 

Kentucky    26 

Louisiana    7 

Mississippi    6 

Oklahoma   7 

Tennessee    5i 

Texas  49 


North  Central  Division: 

Illinois    48 

Indiana    69 

Iowa   26 

Kansas    23 

Michigan   36 

Minnesota   18 

Missouri    27 

Nebraska    4 

North  Dakota  2 

Ohio    99 

South  Dakota   I 

Wisconsin   32 


Western  Division: 

Arizona    2 

California    29 

Colorado    6 

Idaho   I 

Montana    7 

Nevada    2 

New  Mexico   3 

Oregon    4 

Utah   6 

Washington    • ^ 


Insular  and  Non-Contiguous  Territories : 

Alaska   i 

Hawaii  2 

Panama  Canal  Zone  ^ 

Philippine  Islands    i 

Porto  Rico  6 


181  6.89% 


38s  14.64% 


71  2.70% 


.42% 
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Foreign  Countries : 

Bulgaria    i 

Canada  I9 

China   9 

Cuba  4 

Denmark  

England    

France   

Germany   

India    

Italy   

Japan   

Russia    

South  Africa  

Switzerland 

45  1-71% 

2629  100.00% 

1058  degrees  are  held  by  884  of  the  2629  students  as  follows : 

571  A.  B.  8  Ph.  D.  9  B.  E. 

174  B.  S.  21  Pd.  B.  I  S.  T.  B. 

12  B.  L.  II  L.  I.  I  C.  E. 

7  Litt.  B.  9  LL.  B.  12  E.  M. 
112  A.  M.                               2  LL.  M.  I  Ph.  G. 

14  M.  S.  8  M.  D.  3  Phar.  D. 

59  Ph.  B.  4  B.  D.  2  D.  D.  S. 

I  Ph.  M.  IS  Miscellaneous 

*      *      * 

In  1890  Columbia  first  inaugurated  the  policy  of  permitting  College 
students  to  elect  as  part  of  their  undergraduate  course  subjects  in  law, 
medicine,  or  engineering,  and  so  to  shorten  the  time  devoted  to  obtain- 

The  Combined  ing  both  the  academic  and  professional  degrees. 
Course  The  combined  course  has  worked  successfully  in 

the  case  of  Columbia  College  students,  and  also  in  the  case  of  students 
who  come  to  Columbia  for  professional  courses  after  having  completed 
a  part  of  their  undergraduate  course  elsewhere,  provided  such  students 
do  not  wish  to  obtain  an  academic  degree.  To  enable  this  class  of 
students  to  obtain  the  academic  as  well  as  the  professional  degree,  as 
students  trained  wholly  at  Columbia  now  do,  the  trustees  on  April 
fourth  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be  requested,  at  his  convenience  and 
discretion,  to  open  negotiations  with  universities  of  reputable  standing, 
with  a  view,  in  cooperation  with  them,  to  securing  the  adoption  of  a 
policy  which  will  permit  any  student  in  any  professional  school  of 
Columbia  University  which  maintains  a  four-year  course  of  study,  who, 
before  entering  such  school,  has  satisfactorily  completed  a  two-year 
course  of  study  in  a  college  which  maintains  a  curriculum  equivalent  to 
that  of  Columbia  College,  and  who  has  satisfactorily  completed  a  two- 
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year  course  of  study  in  such  professional  school,  to  receive  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  (or  of  science)  either  from  the  college  in  which  he 
was  first  registered  or  from  Columbia  University ;  and  that  a  similar 
rule  be  applied  in  the  professional  schools  maintaining  a  three-year 
course  of  study  as  regards  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed 
three  years  of  college  work  and  one  year  of  professional  work  at 

Columbia  University. 

*  *     * 

M.   Ferdinand   Brunot,   professor  of  the  history  of   the  French 
language  in  the  University  of  Paris,  is  to  be  the  visiting  professor  of 
French  literature  at  Columbia  during  the  fall  of  1910,  having  been  ap- 
Columbia  and  the     pointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Sorbonne.     The  ap- 
Sorbonne  pointment  was  made  upon  the  solicitation  of  Pro- 

fessor Cohn,  no  arrangements  having  been  made  for  an  exchange.  Pro- 
fessor Brunot's  work  is  intended  primarily  for  graduate  students  and 
will  be  given  after  the  fashion  of  a  conference  or  seminar,  probably 
in  the  French  language,  affording  a  most  valuable  opportunity  for 
graduate  students  in  French  to  receive  instruction  in  the  original  lan- 
guage and  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  foreign  scholar.  Although  his 
principal  work  will  be  in  the  classroom,  Professor  Brunot  will  in  all 
probability  also  deliver  a  series  of  public  lectures  on  topics  of  general 

interest. 

*  *     * 

Professor  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  secretary  of  the  Alumni  Council,  has 
been  designated  as  the  official  delegate  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  the  International  Congress  of  Higher  Technical  Instruction,  which 
Dr.  Tombo's  Foreign  is  to  be  held  at  Brussels  on  September  9-1 1,  1910. 
Activities  He  has  been  invited  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures 

(during  Sabbatical  leave  the  first  half-year)  in  various  German  cities 
on  higher  education  in  the  United  States,  German  intellectual  life  in 
the  United  States,  and  similar  topics,  among  others  before  the  following 
societies:  Hamburger  Kunstgesellschaft,  Hamburg;  Kaufmannischer 
Verein,  Frankfurt;  Kaufmannischer  Verein,  Karlsruhe;  Kaufman- 
nischer Verein,  Mannheim ;  Deutsche  Gesellschaft  fiir  Kunst  und  Wis- 
senschaft,  Posen;  Kaufmannischer  Verein,  Chemnitz;  Verein  fiir  Erd- 
kunde,  Metz;  Volksbildungsverein,  Saarbriicken ;  Bildungsverein, 
Miihlhausen ;  Kaufmannischer  Verein,  Iserlohn ;  Volksbildungs  Verein, 
Cottbus  (2);  Kaufmannischer  Verein,  Fiirth;  Verein  fiir  Kunst  und 
Wissenschaft,  Kattowitz  (Silesia).  He  will  take  with  him  an  exhibit 
illustrating  higher  education  in  the  United  States  prepared  at  the  sug- 
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gestion  of  Professors  Karl  Lamprecht,  of  Leipzig,  and  Wilhelm 
Paszkowski,  of  Berlin,  and  consisting  of  a  variety  of  documents  (cata- 
logues, announcements,  reports,  dissertations,  budgets,  etc.)  and  a 
large  collection  of  views  (photographs,  lantern  slides,  plans,  etc.). 
The  exhibit  will  be  shown  at  various  German  universities  and  be  de- 
posited ultimately  in  the  Roosevelt  room  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
the  headquarters  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  professor. 


Marshall  H.  Saville,  professor  of  archaeology,  has  started  on  an 
extensive  trip  through  Peru  and  Ecuador  which  will  occupy  fully  eight 
months.     He  will  go  first  to  Lima,  Peru,  in  order  to  examine  speci- 
Professor  Saville's    mens  of  ancient  pottery  made  by  the  Incas,  and 
Trip  then  to  Quito,  Ecuador.     From  that  point  he  will 

make  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Ecuador  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  its  ethnology,  archaeology,  and  history.  He  expects  to  pene- 
trate where  no  white  men  have  explored  since  the  expeditions  by  the 
Spanish  adventurers  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  to  bring  back  speci- 
mens of  the  native  products  that  will  show  the  mode  of  living  of  the 
early  inhabitants  of  that  section  of  South  America.  He  is  accom- 
panied by  John  G.  Baragwanath  'lo,  Manuel  Gamio,  and  William 
Bakky,  students  of  the  University. 


A  tablet  in  honor  of  Charles  Follen  McKim,  Litt.D.,  1904,  architect 
and  head  of  the  New  York  firm  of  McKim,  Mead  and  White,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University's  advisory  committee  on  art  from  1898  to  1909 

™,     ,-  ,,.     «,  ^,  ^  and  director  of  atelier  from  190=5  to  1909,  has  been 
The  McKim  Tablet     ,        ,.0,/-  -rr, 

placed  m  South  Lourt  m   front  01  the  statue  of 

Alma  Mater.     The  tablet  bears  the  following  inscription : 
CHARLES   FOLLEN   McKIM 

— ARCHITECT — 
MDCCCXLVII-MDCCCCIX 


Desvper  Artificis 

Spectant  Monvmenta 

— per  annos — 
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On  July  I  authority  was  given  the  bursar  to  install  a  system  de- 
voted to  the  safeguarding  of  student  funds  while  in  residence  at  the 
University.  Owing  to  certain  formalities  which  had  to  be  complied 
Student  Deposit  with,  the  system  was  not  actually  placed  in  opera- 
Accounts  tion  until  the  second  day  after  the  opening  of  the 
summer  session,  which  precluded  any  possibility  of  advertising  the  plan, 
or  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  prospective  students  until  they  had 
actually  entered  the  University.  Despite  this  handicap,  and  with  only 
a  simple  announcement,  over  three  hundred,  or  about  eleven  per  cent. 
of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  summer  session,  opened  accounts  aggre- 
gating $36,000.00;  an  average  of  about  $85.50  per  student. 

This  department  will  be  a  welcome  innovation  for  the  students 
in  the  regular  session,  who  have  in  previous  years  experienced  great 
difficulty  in  cashing  checks  at  the  local  banks  owing  to  lack  of  identifica- 
tion, as  well  as  for  those  who  have  small  allowances  from  home  which 
can  not  be  deposited  in  the  local  banks  without  payment  of  one  dollar 
a  month  for  the  privilege. 

The  following  alumni  and  trustees  of  the  University  received 
honorary  degrees  in  June :  George  L.  Rives,  '68,  chairman  of  the  board 
of   trustees,    LL.D.,    from   Amherst    College;    J.    Pierpont    Morgan, 

Honorary  Degrees  ^'^'^'^'  ^^•^•'  ^'°"^  Harvard  University;  Seth 
Low,  '70,  LL.D.,  from  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  William  Henry  Welch,  '75  M.,  professor  of  pathology  and  first 
dean  of  the  medical  school  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  president 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  LL.D,  from  Princeton  Uni- 
versity; Rev.  Francis  Lister  Hawks  Pott,  '83,  president  of  St.  John's 
College,  Shanghai,  China,  D.D.  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh; 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  '84  L,  governor  of  New  York  state,  LL.D,  from 
Harvard  University  and  Williams  College. 


Professor  William  R.  Shepherd  served  as  principal  secretary  of  the 
American  delegation  to  the  Pan-American  Congress,  which  met  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  Argentine  Republic,  in  July. — Frank  Pierrepont  Graves, 
1?^.^.,^^  ,.,,. ,.,,,;.,,., ,  professor  of  education  in  Ohio  State  Univer- 
Miscellaneous    Notes  ^'^  ,^,,-  ,  11,. 

sity,  represented  Columbia  at  the  exercises  held  in 

June  in  celebration  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  foundation 
of  Marietta  College,  Marietta,  Ohio. 
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A  tablet  in  honor  of  Governor  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  a  graduate  of 
the  class  of  1795,  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States  1817-1825, 
was  erected  in  the  new  Federal  Building  (postoffice)  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  one  hundred  and  thirty-sixth  birthday. 

*     *     * 

At  the  Baccalaureate  Service  held  in  the  gymnasium  on  May  twenty- 
ninth,  the  collect  was  read  by  the  Dean  of  Worcester,  who  also  con- 
ferred the  benediction. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Quarterly,  Mr.  Clarence  H.  White,  who 
delivered  a  highly  interesting  and  stimulating  course  in  art  photog- 
raphy in  extension  teaching  last  year,  assigned  various  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  Columbia  grounds  and  buildings  to  the  members  of 
one  of  his  classes  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  effects  secured  in 
several  instances  were  most  artistic  and  pleasing,  and  we  shall  be  glad 
in  this  and  the  coming  issues  of  the  Quarterly  to  supply  some  exam- 
ples of  the  work  of  Mr.  White's  class,  which  naturally  loses  much  of 
its  quality  in  the  reproduction.  The  frontispiece,  two  pictures  of  the 
household  arts  building,  and  a  night  view  of  Earl  Hall  constitute  the 

installment  in  this  number. 

*     *     * 

Professor  Boas  and  Mr.  Victor  M.  Braschi  will  represent  Columbia 
University  at  the  celebration  of  the  foundation  of  the  National  Univer- 
sity of  Mexico  in  Mexico  City.  Professor  Boas  will  also  attend  the 
Congress  of  Americanists,  which  takes  place  in  Mexico  from  Septem- 
ber 8  to  September  15;  and  he  will  be  the  delegate  of  the  University 
at  the  meeting  of  the  committee  for  organizing  an  international  school 
of  archaeology  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 
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On  April  19,  1910,  the  University 
Council  awarded  the  following  fellow- 
ships for  1910-11 : 

University  Fellowships 
Adolph  Burnett  Benson  Germanic 

languages 
Berlin,  Conn. 
B.S.,     Wesleyan     University,     1907; 

candidate  for  M.S.,  1910 
Columbia       University,       University 
scholar     in     Germanic     languages, 
1909-10;  candidate  for  A.M.,  1910 
F.  Stuart  Chapin  sociology 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
B.S.,     Columbia     University,     1909; 
University    scholar    in    sociology, 
1909-10;  candidate  for  A.M.,  1910 
Victor  Lovitt  Oakes  Chittick     English 
Hantsport,  Nova  Scotia 
A.B.,  Acadia  University,  1905;  A.M., 

1906 
A.M.,  Harvard  University,  1908 
Columbia   University,   graduate   stu- 
dent, 190S-10 
Gordon  Harwood  Graves    mathematics 
Richmond,    Ind. 
B.S.,  Earlham  College,  1905 
A.B.,  Haverford  College,  1906 
A.M.,    Columbia    University,    1909; 
University  scholar  in  mathematics, 
1908-10 
Edmund  Newton  Harvey  zoology 

Germantown,  Pa. 
B.S.,     University    of     Pennsylvania, 

1909  . 
Columbia      University,       University 
scholar  in  zoology,  1909-10,  candi- 
date for  A.M.,  1910 
Herman    Gerlach  James  admin- 

istrative law 
Urbana,  111. 
A.B.,  University  of  Illinois,  1906 
J.D.,  Chicago  University  Law  School, 

1909 
University  of  Illinois,  graduate  stu- 
dent, 1909-10 
Frank  Dunn  Kern  botany 

Lafayette,  Ind. 
B.S.,  University  of  Iowa,  1904 
M.S.,  Purdue  University,  1907 
New    York    Botanical    Garden,    re- 
search scholar,  1906-10 


Thomas    Pollock  Oakley         European 
history 
Northport,  N.  Y. 

A.B.,  Columbia  University,  1909; 
candidate  for  A.M.,  1910;  Univer- 
sity scholar  in  European  history, 
1909-10 
William  Fielding  Ogburn  sociology 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

B.S.,  Mercer  University,  1905 

A.M.,    Columbia    University,    1909; 
University    scholar    in    sociology, 
1909-10 
Mark  Skidmore      Romance  languages 
Springfield,  Mo. 

A.B.,  University  of  Missouri,  1905; 
B.S.,  1906 

A.M.,   University  of    Illinois,    1909; 
University  fellow  in  Romance  lan- 
guages, 1908-10 
Edward  Kellogg  Strong,  Jr.    psychology 
San  Francisco,   Cal. 

B.S.,  University  of  California,  1906; 
M.S.,  1909 

Columbia  University,   graduate   stu- 
dent, 1909-10 
Frederick  William  Zons  chemistry 

Long  Island  City,   N.  Y. 

A.B.,  Columbia  University,  1907; 
A.M.  (Feb.),  1910;  graduate  stu- 
dent, 1 910 

Endowed  Fellowships 
Tyndall  Fellowship 
(Reappointment) 
Henry  Howard  Marvin,  Grinnell,  Iowa 
B.S.,  Iowa  College,  1906 
Columbia      University,      University 
scholar,   1908-09 

Adams  Research  Fellowship 
(JReappointment) 
Clark     Wells     Chamberlain,      Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 
A.B.,  Denison  University,  1894 

McKim  Fellowship  in  Architecture 
(Reappointment) 
Charles  T.  E.  Dieterlen,  New  York  City 
B.S.,  Columbia  University,  1907 
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George  William  Curtis  Fellowship 
Sydney  D.   Moore  Hudson,   Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 
Ph.B.,  Syracuse  University,  1907 
Columbia   University,   graduate   stu- 
dent, 1908-09 

Drisler  Fellowship 
Irving  Comes   Demarest,   Hackensack, 
N.  J. 
A.B.,     Columbia    University,     1908; 
A.M.,  1909;  William  Mitchell  fel- 
low, 1908-10 

Garth  Fellowship 
Benjamin  McAlester  Anderson,  Spring- 
field, Mo. 
A.B.,  University  of  Missouri,  1906 
University  of  Illinois,  candidate  for 
A.M.,  1910 
Frank    Hatch     Streightoff,    Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 
A.B.,  Wesleyan  University,  1909;  can- 
didate for  A.M.,   1910 

Go  ttsberger  Fellowship 
William    Stuart    Messer,    Jersey    City, 
N.J. 
A.B.,     Columbia    University,     1905; 
A.M.,    1909;    University   fellow   in 
classical  philology,   1909-10 

Mosenthal  Fellowship 
Edward    Betts    Manning,    New    York 
City 
Instructor  in  music,  Oberlin  College, 
1905-07 

Proudfit  Fellowship  in  Letters 
Geddes  Smith  New  York  City 

Columbia   University,   candidate   for 
A.B.,  1910 

Schiff  Fellowship 
Benjamin  Burks  Kendrick,  Columbus, 
Ga. 
B.S.,  Mercer  University,  1905 
Columbia   University,   graduate   stu- 
dent, 1909-10;  candidate  for  A.M., 
1910 
John  M.  Lowrie  Ipona,  111. 

A.B.,  Knox  College,  1908 
A.M.,  University  of  Illinois,  1909 
Columbia   University,   graduate   stu- 
dent, 1909-10 

Carl  Schurs  Fellowship 
Will  Carson  Ryan,  Jr.        Nutley,  N.  J. 
A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1907 


Columbia   University,   graduate    stu- 
dent, 1907-10 

William  Mitchell  Fellowship 

(Recommended  to  Trustees  for 

appointment) 

Maurice  Picard,  New  York  City 

Columbia   University,   candidate   for 

A.B.,  1910 

Samuel  Anthony  Goldschmidt  Fellow- 
ship 
Aimer    McDuflSe    McAfee,    Corsicana, 
Texas 
A.B.,    University    of    Texas,    1908; 
graduate     student     and     tutor     in 
chemistry,  1908-10 

Honorary  Fellowships 
William  Morris  Leiserson         political 
economy 
New  York  City 
A.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1908; 
assistant     in     political     economy, 
1908-09 
Columbia   University,   graduate    stu- 
dent, 1909-10 
Thomas  Reed  Powell      administrative 
law 
Burlington,  Vt. 
A.B.,  University  of  Vermont,  1900 
LL.B.,  Harvard  University,  1904 
Columbia  University,   Curtis   fellow, 

1907-08 
University    of    Illinois,    associate    in 
political  science  1908-10 
Prabhaker    S.    Shilotri  political 

economy 
Jhana,  Bombay,  India 
A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1908 
A.M.,     Columbia    University,     1909; 
University     scholar     in     political 
economy,  1909-10 

Barnard  Fellowship 
Clement  S.  Brainin        New  York  City 
A.B.,  Columbia  University,  1908 

Fellows  in  Education,  Teachers 

College,  1910-11 

Honorary  Fellow 

Cornelius  William  Prettyman,  Carlisle 

Pennsylvania 

A.B.,  Dickinson  College,  1891 ;  A.M., 

1894 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  graduate 
student,  1892-96;  fellow,  1894-96 
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University  of  Pennsylvania,  graduate 
student,  1896-98;  teaching  fellow, 
1896-97;  instructor  in  German, 
1897-98 

Dickinson  College,  professor  of  Ger- 
man, 1898 

Teaching  Fellow 
Cecil  Fairfield   Lavell,   Kingston,    On- 
tario 
M.A.,  Queens  University,  1894 
Cornell  University,  graduate  student, 
1895 


Columbia  University,  fellow,  1904-05 

Fellows 
Walter  Albert  Jessup,  Madison,  Indiana 
A.B.,  Earlham  College,  1903 
A.M.,  Hanover  College,  1908 
Teachers   College,   graduate  scholar, 
1909-10 
Abby    Porter    Leland,    Mechanicsville, 
N.  Y. 
A.B.,     Columbia     University,     190S; 

A.M.,  1909 
Teachers   College,  graduate  scholar, 
1909-10 


ATHLETICS 


The  Poughkeepsie  Regatta 
All  three  races  for  Cornell  was  again 
the  record  of  the  regatta  at  Pough- 
keepsie on  June  25,  and  Columbia  was 
a  little  worse  off  than  in  the  previous 
three  years.  Hopes  had  been  high  in 
the  Columbia  camp  up  to  the  minute  of 
the  contest  that  at  last  they  were  going 
to  carry  off  the  Varsity  race,  for  ex- 
perts had  said  that  the  Columbia  crew 
was  the  best  on  either  the  Thames  or 
the  Hudson,  but  it  was  not  to  be. 
Columbia's  many  adherents  saw  their 
eight  struggling  along  far  out  in  the 
Hudson  in  the  gathering  darkness,  with 
the  waves  splashing,  dimly  saw  them 
go  under  the  bridge  in  third  place,  and 
then  waited  for  the  bombs  which  were 
to  announce  the  winner,  for  not  one  on 
the  long  observation  train  could  tell 
where  the  boats  were  in  the  last  mile. 
They  knew  the  boat  was  not  going  as 
it  should,  but  it  was  not  until  long 
after  the  race  that  they  were  told  that 
it  traveled  the  last  mile  with  the  water 
swashing  around  above  the  ankles  of 
the  oarsmen — a  good  crew  beaten  by 
the  elements. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
regatta  at  Poughkeepsie  have  the  stew- 
ards been  so  beset.  The  masters  of 
the  many  boats  which  had  come  to 
Poughkeepsie  to  see  the  race  would  not 
keep  out  of  the  way,  the  crews  would 
not  gather  at  the  point  set,  and  it  was 
only  through  the  almost  superhuman 
work  of  the  stewards'  boat  and  the 
revenue  cutters  that  room  could  be  pro- 
vided for  the  crews  to  finish.  On  both 
sides  of  the  too  narrow  lane  of  the 
last  half-mile  of  the  course  boats 
touched  each  other,  forming  a  solid 
wall,  and  at  the  finish  racing  launches 
even  took  some  of  this  space.  Tugs 
and  launches  planted  themselves  in  the 
middle  of  the  course,  and  one  pulled 
up  its  mudhook  just  far  enough  to 
carry  away  the  telephone  cable  and  the 
stake-boat  as  it  moved  out  of  the  way. 

The  net  result  of  all  this  was  that 
the  race  for  the  fours,  set  for  half- 
past  four  o'clock,  was  not  started  until 
5  :20.  Then  the  freshmen,  who,  under 
the  schedule,  would  have  got  away 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  later,  balked, 


and  did  not  come  to  the  line,  and  it 
was  6:10  before  they  got  the  word. 
Then  up  the  river  went  the  observation 
train  and  a  dreary  wait  of  an  hour  and 
a  half  came.  The  water,  which  had 
been  good  when  the  scheduled  time  for 
the  Varsity  race  came,  had  roughened 
so  that  it  was  foolish  to  start  the  race 
then,  and  it  was  ten  minutes  to  eight 
before  the  shot  was  fired  and  the  five 
crews  got  away  from  the  mark  for  the 
four  miles'  pull  through  the  wind, 
waves,  and  darkness. 

Pennsylvania,  on  the  inside  course, 
and  Cornell,  the  third  crew  from  the 
west  bank  of  the  river,  were  first  to 
catch  the  water,  the  rest  being  a  frac- 
tion of  a  second  behind.  As  they 
straightened  out  on  their  courses,  it 
was  seen  that  all  but  Pennsylvania 
were  splashing  a  good  deal,  and  that 
the  Quakers  were  rowing  in  far  better 
form.  The  spectators  did  not  know 
then  that  Penn  had  smooth  water, 
while  the  further  out  in  the  river  the 
crews  were  the  rougher  was  the  going, 
and  in  Columbia's  lane  it  was  worst  of 
all,  although  Wisconsin  was  almost  as 
badly  off  as  the  Blue  and  White.  At 
the  mile  and  a  half  Cornell  began  to 
work  over  toward  the  smoother  water 
near  shore,  for  Syracuse  was  out  of 
the  way  and  she  wanted  all  the  advan- 
tage she  could  get  to  stall  off  the 
speeding  Quakers,  who  were  digging 
away  as  hard  as  at  the  start,  and  with 
no  signs  of  faltering.  At  this  stage  of 
the  race  Pennsylvania  was  leading, 
with  Cornell  second,  Columbia  third, 
Syracuse  fourth,  and  Wisconsin  last. 
It  was  almost  dark  then  and  the  most 
conspicuous  part  of  the  race  was  the 
shower  of  spray  sent  up  by  the  crews 
out  in  the  river,  for  that  was  about 
the  only  way  their  positions  could  be 
established.  They  were  taking  in  water 
even  then,  another  handicap  was  added 
to  the  rough  water,  and  the  race  had 
practically  resolved  itself  into  a  con- 
test between  Cornell  and  Pennsylvania 
in  the  comparatively  smooth  water  in- 
shore, with  the  others  out  in  the  waves, 
shipping  water  at  every  stroke,  and 
their  position  at  the  finish  firmly  fixed, 
except    for    foundering,    which    might 
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come  to   any  one  of   the  trio  at  any 
minute. 

When  one-quarter  of  the  home 
stretch  was  over,  Cornell's  crew  re- 
ceived from  the  stroke  the  signal  for 
the  final  rush,  which  was  to  mean  vic- 
tory this  time,  as  it  generally  does. 
Cornell  rowed  over  the  finish  line  in 
the  lead  by  two  seconds  over  Pennsy- 
lvania, while  Columbia,  rolling  with  the 
weight  of  the  water  in  the  shell,  was 
ten  seconds  behind  the  Quakers,  with 
Syracuse  fourth  and  Wisconsin  last. 

Whatever  chance  Columbia  or  Syra- 
cuse may  have  had  to  win  the  four- 
oared  race  was  taken  away  by  their 
long  wait  for  the  start.  With  college 
crews  on  edge,  ready  for  the  contest, 
every  moment  of  delay  before  the  start 
counts  once  they  are  boated.  The  two 
fours  were_  at  the  start  on  time  and 
the  fifty  minutes  of  waiting  out  on  the 
river  was  enough  to  beat  the  best  crew 
in  America.  Syracuse  was  expected  to 
give_  Cornell  a  hard  race,  and  did  so ; 
but  if  the  Salt  City  four  had  gone  out 
on  the  river  at  the  same  time  as  Cornell 
there  might  have  been  a  difference. 
As  it  was  they  finished  a  couple  of 
lengths  behind  Cornell  after  a  hard 
race,  with  Columbia  third  and  Penn- 
sylvania last. 

In  the  freshmen  race  it  was  Cornell, 
Columbia  all  the  way.  The  Ithacans 
took  the  lead  at  the  start  and  were 
never  headed,  making  the  distance  be- 
tween them  and  Columbia  half  a  length 
at  the  mile  and  holding  that  until  near 
the  finish,  when  Columbia  blew  up  and 
began  to  drop  back  to  Syracuse,  until 
she  was  almost  caught  on  the  line. 
She  had  just  strength  to  stagger  in  sec- 
ond by  a  hair,  while  Cornell  was  four 
lengths  in  front,  much  the  best  crew. 


The  times  at  the  finish  were  as 
follows : 

Varsity  fours— Cornell,  11:37  4-5; 
Syracuse,  11:43  2-5;  Columbia,  11:48 
1-5;  Pennsylvania,  12:22. 

Freshmen  eights— Cornell,  10 :40  1-5 ; 
Columbia,  10:53  3-5;  Syracuse,  10:53 
4-5;  Pennsylvania,  11  :og  1-5;  Wiscon- 
sin, 11:15  1-5. 

Varsity  eights — Cornell,  20:42  1-5; 
Pennsylvania,  20 :44  1-5 ;  Columbia, 
20:54  1-5;  Syracuse,  21:13;  Wisconsin, 
21:15.  3-5- 

Aside  from  the  result  of  the  races, 
the_  wearisome  waits  on  the  observation 
train,  and  the  lack  of  proper  provision 
for  meals  on  the  steamer,  the  innova- 
tion of  travel  by  boat  instead  of  by 
train  was  so  successful  that  it  will 
probably  become  the  regular  custom. 
The  steamer  Albany,  which  had  been 
chartered  for  the  day  by  the  Columbia 
regatta  committee,  left  one  hundred 
and  twenty-ninth  street  with  nearly 
seven  hundred  passengers,  including  a 
goodly  number  of  relatives  and  sons 
of  alumni.  The  trip  to  Poughkeepsie 
was  made  in  four  hours  with  perfect 
weather  and  with  far  greater  comfort 
than  on  previous  occasions.  The  Early 
and  Upper  Eighties  and  the  Older 
Graduates  were  in  evidence  and  effec- 
tually kept  the  journey  from  being 
slow.  During  the  trip  a  banner,  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  Georges  Renault  to  the 
Early  Eighties,  was  hoisted  and  ac- 
cepted by  James  D.  Livingston  on  be- 
half of  the  society.  The  flag,  of  blue 
and  white  silk,  bears  in  its  quarterings 
the  badge  of  the  society.  King's  crown, 
the  Mines  hammers,  and  the  lion.  The 
return  journey,  in  spite  of  disappointed 
hopes,  was  even  livelier  than  the  up 
trip,  and  proved  thoroughly  enjoyable. 


ALUMNI  RECORD 


The  Prize  Song  Award 

The  committee  appointed  to  award 
the  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars,  of- 
fered by  the  Illinois  Alumni  Associa- 
tion for  a  Columbia  song,  completed 
its  work  in  June.  Mr.  Frank  E.  Ward, 
organist  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  is  the 
winner  of  the  fifty  dollar  prize  for  the 
music.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
order  to  open  the  lists  to  as  many  con- 
testants as  possible,  the  committee 
separated  the  competition  (and  the 
prize)  into  two  parts,  the  first  for  the 


words  and  the  second  for  the  music. 
Professor  John  Erskine's  verses, 
printed  in  the  June  Quarterly,  took 
the  award  in  the  former  half.  Mr. 
Ward's  march  is  judged  the  most 
worthy  of  the  compositions  submitted, 
both  intrinsically  and  as  a  setting  for 
the  lines.  It  is  cordially  approved  espe- 
cially by  the  musical  judges.  Dr.  Frank 
Damrosch  and  Mr.  Walter  Henry  Hall, 
who  with  Professors  Jefferson  B. 
Fletcher  and  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Buxton  Going,  '82S,  made 
up  the  committee. 
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Twentieth  Anniversary  of  '90C 

The  class  of  '90,  College  recognized 
its  twentieth  year  since  graduation  by 
a  dinner  at  the  Claremont  on  the  even- 
ing of  Commencement  day.  Those 
present  were  Bleecker,  Bogert,  Bendy, 
Branns,  Crane,  Dufourcq,  Fiske,  Hayes, 
Jacoby,  Livingston,  McLaren,  Meyers, 
Pattou,  Powell,  Rowe,  Seward,  Steven- 
son, Taylor,  Van  Norden,  and  Wiener. 
The  class  held  its  business  meeting 
after  the  dinner  and  elected  Dr.  J. 
Perry  Seward,  president,  Charles  L, 
Livingston,  secretary,  and  John  S. 
Fiske,  Oswald  N.  Jacoby,  and  Arthur 
I.  Taylor,  members  of  the  executive 
committee,  all  to  serve  for  the  ensuing 
five  years. 

Alumni  Association  of  the  State  of 
Washington 

The  annual  meeting  and  dinner  of 
the  Alumni  Association  of  the  State  of 
Washington  was  held  on  April  25.  The 
guest  of  the  evening  was  Benjamin  B. 
Lawrence,  '78S.  At  the  business  meet- 
ing which  preceded  the  dinner  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  scholarships, 
recommending  Charles  R.  Fettke,  of 
the  University  of  Washington,  as  the 
candidate  of  the  Association  for  a 
President's  alumni  association  scholar- 
ship, was  unanimously  adopted.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  to  serve 
for  the  year  1910-11:  President,  O.  H. 
P.  La  Farge;  vice-president,  Dr.  Bruce 
Elmore;  secretary  and  treasurer,  L. 
Seton  Lindsay. 

In  the  absence  of  the  president,  who 
had    been    called    to    New    York    by 


reason  of  the  serious  illness  of  his 
father.  Dr.  Bruce  Elmore  acted  as 
toastmaster.  Dr.  Elmore  read  the  re- 
port of  the  previous  year's  work  which 
President  La  Farge  had  written.  Mr. 
Lawrence  was  then  introduced  as  the 
speaker  of  the  evening,  and  explained 
in  detail  the  work  now  being  carried 
on  by  the  University.  Mr.  Lawrence 
was  followed  by  the  president  of  the 
Harvard  Alumni  Association  and  sev- 
eral other  speakers. 

Alumni  Association  in  Mexico 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Association  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
was  held  on  July  2,  at  the  University 
Club,  City  of  Mexico.  Of  the  thirty- 
three  members  of  the  Association, 
fourteen  were  present,  namely,  V.  M. 
Braschi.  '81S,  president;  R.  M.  Ray- 
mond, '98S,  vice-president;  Gustavo 
Lobo,  '98S,  secretary;  J.  E.  Chapman, 
F.  C.  Fabian,  T.  E.  Fisher,  S.  D.  Giffin, 
A.  R.  Goodman,  P.  H.  Harwood,  R.  C. 
Kinsey,  W.  A.  McLaren,  P.  W.  Mon- 
roe, E.  Schuster,  and  H.  N.  Seaver. 
At  the  business  meeting  preceding  the 
dinner,  the  Association  accepted  the 
plan  for  election  of  alumni  trustees. 
Speeches  were  made  at  the  dinner  by 
Messrs.  Goodman,  McLaren,  and  Ray- 
mond. It  was  decided  to  have  a  special 
meeting  some  time  in  September,  when 
the  Republic  has  its  centennial  cele- 
bration, and  when  a  special  represen- 
tative from  Columbia  will  be  in  attend- 
ance at  the  inauguration  of  the  Mexi- 
can University. 


NECROLOGY 


Bangs,  Charles  Wesley,  LL.B.  1862, 
died  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  June 
IS,  1910. 

BoGERT.  Albert  Osborn,  M.D.  1875, 
died  in  Spring  Valley,  New  York,  on 
June  25,  1910. 

Davis,  Albert,  A.B.  1903,  Ph.D.  Cor- 
nell 1906,  instructor  in  English  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  died  in  Hyde  Park, 
New  York,  on  June  28,  1910. 

Ferguson,  Robert,  A.B.  1883,  died  in 
Waynesburg,   Pa.,  on  June   15,   1910. 

FiALLOs,  Enrique  Constantino,  C.E. 
1883,  died  in  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras, 
on  April  23,  1910. 


HoYT,  Lucius  W.,  LL.B.  1889,  died 
in  Denver,  Colorado,  on  June  28,  1910. 

Kelly,  William  Henry,  LL.B.  1871, 
died  in  New  York  City  on  March  14, 
1910,  aged  sixty-one  years. 

Lyons,  Frederick  Augustus,  M.D. 
1876,  died  recently  in  New  York  City, 
aged  fifty-six  years. 

McViCKAR,  Rt.  Rev.  William  Neil- 
son,  A.B.  1865,  Episcopal  Bishop  of 
Rhode  Island,  died  in  Beverly,  Mass., 
on  June  28,  1910,  aged  sixty-six  years. 

Stone,  Richard  Henry,  M.D.  1866, 
died  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  June 
27,  1910,  aged  seventy-three  years. 


REGISTRATION   IN   ALL   FACULTIES,   DURING 

THE 

ACADEMIC   YEAR    I909-IO 

Faculties 

H  at 
^  H 

0  ^ 
0  « 

02 

98 
122 

(X  < 

p  w 

88 
62 

H 

64 
54 

0^ 

^"2 

Columbia  College* 

260 

188 

182 
109 

692 

535 
1,227 

Barnard  College 

Total  undergraduates 



43 
40 

9 

Faculty  of  Political  Science 

264 
610 

172 

307 
650 
181 

Faculty  of  Philosophy 

Faculty  of  Pure  Science 

Total  non-professional  graduate  students  ** 

1,138 

88 
70 

66 

29 

24 
46 

5 
153 

25 
16 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science  *** 

Faculty  of  Law*** 

223 
103 

86 
170 

217 
109 

75 
130 

""s" 
206 

4 
2 

686 
324 
346 
313 
1,123 

Faculty  of  Medicine*** 

Faculty  of  Pharmacy 

Teachers  College*** 

426 

338 

Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  \  ^^^^^c  "'"'*"  " 

113 

142 
23 

2,957 

Total  professional  students 



Deduct  double  registration  f    

205 
5, "7 

Net  total  

Summer  Session,  1909 

1,971 

Grand  Total 

7,088 

Deduct  double  registration  % 

486 

Grand  net  total 

6,602 

Students  in  extension  courses? 

2,583 

*  The  registration  by  years  in  Columbia  College  and  the  faculty  of  applied 
science  is  according  to  the  technical  classification,  deficient  students  in  some  cases 
being  required  to  register  with  a  class  lower  than  normally. 

**  The  total  1,138  does  not  include  65  college  graduates,  in  law  (39),  medicine 
(19)  and  applied  science  (7),  who  are  also  candidates  for  A.M.  or  Ph.D.  It  like- 
wise does  not  include  299  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  enrolled  in  the  Sum- 
mer Session  who  did  not  return  in  either  of  the  succeeding  half-years. 

***  Exclusive  of  college  students  also  registered  under  the  professional 
faculties  (in  the  exercise  of  their  professional  option),  as  follows:  5  Juniors  and 
6  Seniors  in  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry  (Faculty  of 
Applied  Science)  ;  35  Seniors  in  the  School  of  Law ;  7  Juniors  and  9  Seniors  in 
the  School  of  Medicine;  2  Seniors  in  Teachers  College;  i  Junior  and  2  Seniors 
in  the  School  of  Architecture. 

fThe  205  are  Teachers  College  students,  200  enrolled  in  the  Faculty  of 
Philosophy  as  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  (128  men  and  72  women)  and 
special  non-candidates  (2  men  and  3  women). 

t  Summer  Session  students  who  returned  for  work  at  the  University. 

§  Attending  at  the  University  (excluding  198  matriculated  students  of  Teach- 
ers College),  1946,  of  whom  549  were  enrolled  in  the  evening  technical  courses; 
attending  away  from  the  University,  637. 
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REGISTRATION    AT   COLUMBIA   UNIVERSITY,    IN   ALL   FACULTIES,   DURING   THE   ACADEMIC 

YEARS    1899-I9IO 


Faculties 

8 

1 

465 
251 

716 

0 

1 

476 
301 

777 

0 

o\ 
1 
0 

492 

339 
831 

0 

o\ 

1 

495 

358 

853 
623 

623 

638 
461 
795 

6^ 

84 

261 1 

132 
3955 

643 
4507 
1196 

1 

1 

504 
403 

907 
692 

692 

650 

384 
674 

688 
90 

2486 

196 

3889 

lOOI 

4709 
1590 

0 
1 

1 

534 
366 

900 

782 

782 

601 

341 
555 
442 
721 
78 
44 

2782 
226 

4238 
961 

4981 

1886 

t 

M 

in 
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589 
390 

979 
861 

861 

580 
286 
437 
353 
865 
107 
33 
2661 

268 

4233 
1018 
4964 

2738 

a 
I 

638 
419 

1057 
877 
877 

537 
264 

381 
247 
743 
106 

31 
2309 

^54 
4089 
1041 
4852 
2719 

CO 
0 

1 

650 

453 
1013 

977 

977 

618 
249 

314 
224 
896 
125 
31 

2457 
^95 
4342 
1395 
5373 
3267 

1 

667 

498 

1165 
1015 

1015 

697 
330 
330 
267 
992 
130 
28 

2774 

204 

4750 

1532 

5887 

3013 

0 

M 

0\ 

T 
0 

Columbia  College 

692 

Barnard  College 

535 

Total  undergraduates 

1227 

Faculties  of  Political  Science, 
Philosophy,  Pure  Science* 

Total    non-professional    grad- 
uate students*  

442 
442 

466 

466 

498 

23 

797 

528 
68 

2314 

535 

535 

541 
440 
809 

634 
85 

2509 

134 
3741 

579 
4234 

900 

1138 
1 138 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science... 
Faculty  of  Law 

414 
380 
787 

391 

77 

2049 

686 
324 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

346 

Faculty  of  Pharmacy 

313 

Teachers  College** 

1123 

T?;«^  A^4^„    /Architecture 

Fine  Arts  jj^usic*** 

142 
23 

Total  professional  students.... 

2957 

Deduct  double  registration  f.. 
Net  total 

3207 

^05 
3452 

417 
3761 

205 
5117 

Summer  Session 

3207 

1971 

Grand  net  totalj 

6602 

Students  in  extension  courses§ 

751 

679 

2583 

*  Women  graduate  students  registered  at  Barnard  College  in  1898  and  1899, 
but  have  been  included  here  under  the  graduate  faculties  as  they  have  been  so 
registered  since  1900.  These  figures  also  include  auditors  registered  in  the  grad- 
uate faculties;  these  were  accounted  for  separately  in  all  reports  previous  to 
1903;  they  were  abolished  in  1905. 

**The  decrease  in  1906-7  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Columbia  and  Barnard 
students  enrolled  as  candidates  for  a  professional  diploma  in  Teachers  College 
are  no  longer  included  in  the  primary  registration  since  that  year. 

***  Music  was  included  under  Barnard  College  prior  to  1904-5. 

t  Students  in  Columbia  University  and  in  Barnard  College  also_  enrolled  in 
Teachers  College  as  candidates  for  a  professional  diploma  (except  in  1906-10), 
Teachers  College  students  enrolled  in  the  non-professional  graduate  faculties  as 
candidates  for  the  higher  degrees,  students  who  graduated  from  Columbia  Col- 
lege in  February  and  entered  a  graduate  or  professional  faculty  at  that  time,  and 
students  enrolled  in  Columbia  College  and  Fine  Arts. 

t  Excluding  summer  session  students  who  returned  for  work  in  the  succeed- 
ing fall.  The  summer  session  falls  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  as  here  reported. 
The  first  session  was  in  the  summer  of  1900,  the  last  included  here  is  that  of 
1909. 

§  Prior  to  1905-6  only  such  students  as  were  in  attendance  at  the  University 
are  included. 
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MAJOR  AND  MINOR  SUBJECTS  OF  STUDENTS  IN  THE  FACULTIES  OF  POLITICAL 
SCIENCE,  PHILOSOPHY  AND  PURE  SCIENCE 


Subjects 


Political 
Science 


Major    Minor 


Philosophy 


Major     Minor 


Pure  Science 


Major     Minor 


Major     Minor 


Administrative  law  .... 

American  history 

Anatomy 

Ancient  history 

Anthropology 

Astronomy 

Bacteriology .   .  ... 

Biological  chemistry  .    .   . 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Chinese  lang.  and  lit.    .    . 

Civil  engineering 

Comparative  literature  .  . 
Constitutional  law .... 

Contracts 

Education 

Electrical  engineering  .    . 

English 

Geology 

Germanic  lang.  and  lit.  .  . 
Greek  ( in cl.  archaeology). 
Indo-Iranian  languages  .  . 
International  law  .... 
Latin  (incl.  Roman  arch.) 

Linguistics 

Mathematical  physics .  .    . 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  engineering  . 
Mediaeval  history    .... 

Metallurgy 

Mineralogy 

Mining 

Modern  European  history. 

Music* 

Neurology 

Philosophy  (incl.  ethics)  . 

Physics 

Physiology 

Political  economy  .... 
Political  philosophy  .    .    . 

Psychology 

Roman    law    and    comp. 

jurisprudence 

Romance    lang.    and    lit. 

(incl.  Celtic) 

Semitic  languages  .... 

Social  economy 

Sociology  and  statistics  .  . 
Zoology 


4 
42 


6 

20 


28 


2 

18 


2 
II 


166 
144 


49 
6 


14 
2 


37 
2 


3 
24 


17 


2 
56 


47 
3 


39 
59 


42 

13 

6 


2 
2 

14 
45 

I 


14 
II 


58 
2 

128 


82 
2 

24 

12 
6 
I 

29 
2 


19 
19 


2 

45 
2 


6 

I 
38 


18 

7 
10 

34 

I 


2 

12 
II 

28 


19 


5 
22 

I 


24 
3 


17 


4 

3 

17 

17 

24 

I 

5 


I 
12 

3 

3 
16 

I 


15 
2 

I 

10 

5 

7 


12 

7 
2 


4 
42 
II 

I 


2 
12 
II 
28 
2 
6 
II 
28 

166 

2 

144 

19 

49 

6 


II 

37 
2 

5 
22 

I 

22 

6 


56 
24 

3 
47 

3 
22 


X4 
II 

39 
59 
17 


6 
26 

4 
8 

7 

5 

3 

22 

18 

27 

I 

5 
60 
20 

I 
152 

3 
93 
18 
26 

13 
6 

15 

31 

2 

8 

37 
2 

44 
10 

5 

7 

22 

I 
2 
62 
14 
7 
50 
14 
46 


20 

9 
24 

79 
14 


Total. 


269 


294 


530 


569 


169 


195 


968 


1058 


*  2  majors  in  music  are  counted  under  philosophy,  as  there  is  no  graduate 
faculty  of  fine  arts. 
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NUMBER  OF  DEGREES  AND  DIPLOMAS  GRANTED,   I903-IO 


A.    Degrees  conferred  in  course 
Bachelor  of  Arts  (men) 

"  "     (women) 

"  Laws 

"  Science  (Columbia 

College) 

"                  "         (Barnard  Col- 
lege)  

«'  "         (Education)  ... 

"  "         (Architecture) 

"  "         (Chemistry)  ... 

"  Architecture 

"  Music 

Engineer  of  Mines 

Chemical  Engineer 

Chemist 

Civil  Engineer 

Electrical  Engineer 

Mechanical  Engineer 

Metallurgical  Engineer 

Doctor  of  Medicine 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist 

Doctor  of  Pharmacy 

Master  of  Arts 

Master  of  Laws 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  


Total  

Deduct  duplicates 

Total  individuals  receiving  degrees. 


1902- 
1903 


lOI 

47 
"5 


19 


13 

17 

19 

2 

168 


147 
I 

39 


732 

15 
717 


1903- 
1904. 


102 
80 
no 


38 


22 

23 

21 

I 

178 


160 


28 


816 

16 
800 


1904- 
1905 


106 

83 
119 


47 


17 
19 
II 

185 
3 


197 

I 
38 


914 

22 
S92 


1905- 
1906 


104 

75 
80 


118 
5 

4 


45 


24 

24 

15 

2 

152 

10 

I 

178 

2 

42 


19 
867 


1906- 
1907 


"3 
76 

75 


103 

7 
6 


31 


93 


4 
193 


42 


809 

5 
804 


1907- 
1908 


120 
6 
9 


30 


20 
21 
12 

3 
81 
21 

3 

219 

2 

55 


863 

7 

856 


1908-     1909- 
1909       1910 


139 
6 
6 
2 


25 
20 
22 

4 
82 

7 

5 

231 


59 


926 

7 
919 


93 
86 
80 

28 

2 

158 

2 

I 

6 
2 

2 

31 

27 

12 

3 

'I 

4 
269 


44 


973 

6 

967 


B.    Honorary  degrees 
Master  of  Arts 

"         Science 

Doctor  of  Laws 

"         Letters  

"         Sacred  Theology 

"         Science 


Total 


C.     Certificates  and  Teachers  Col- 
lege diplomas  granted 

Certificate  in  architecture 

Consular  certificate 

Higher  diploma  in  education 

Bachelor's  diploma  in  education .... 
Special  "  " 

Master's  " 

Doctor's  "  " 


Total 


105 


127 


I 
140 


25 


165 


14 


46 


197 


197 

22 

36 

3 


258 


104 

59 

51 

5 


219 


133 


280 


13 


134 

109 

56 

4 


303 


4 
I 

3 
13 


158 
103 
65 


337 


Total  degrees  and  diplomas  granted. 

Deduct  duplicates 

Total  individuals  receiving  degrees 
and  diplomas 


868 

73 

795 


987 

112 

875 


1181 

138 

1043 


"53 

214 

939 


1036 

152 

884 


"53 

187 

966 


1242 

201 


1041 


1323 

230 

1093 


W.  A.  H. 
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CHARLES  FREDERICK  CHANDLER  TESTIMONIAL 

SUPPLEMENT 

FOREWORD 

THE  resignation  of  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, by  Dr.  Charles  Frederick  Chandler,  after  more  than 
forty-six  years  of  efficient  and  devoted  service,  has  elicited  such  a 
spontaneous  outburst  of  appreciation  and  affection  from  his  former 
students,  colleagues  and  fellow  scientists,  that  the  alumni  of  the 
University  deem  it  appropriate  and  desirable  that  a  permanent 
record  should  be  made  of  the  same.  The  Columbia  University 
Quarterly  has,  therefore,  been  requested  by  various  alumni  or- 
ganizations to  publish  an  account  of  the  several  banquets  tendered 
to  Dr.  Chandler  by  his  friends,  and  to  enumerate  and  describe  the 
testimonials  presented  to  him.  Many  of  the  alumni  who  were 
unable  to  attend  or  join  with  their  more  fortunate  fellow  graduates 
in  publicly  expressing  their  regard  for  their  old  professor  upon  his 
retirement  from  the  University,  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  hear  what 
has  been  done,  while  to  those  who  were  able  to  be  present  and  take 
an  active  part,  it  is  believed  this  record  will  be  a  welcome  souvenir. 
In  addition  to  the  action  of  the  trustees  and  faculties  of  the 
University  and  the  complimentary  dinner  and  testimonial  of  the 
alumni  of  Columbia,  a  record  is  also  contained  herein  of  the  testi- 
monials received  by  Dr.  Chandler  from  his  colleagues  and  the 
alumni  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  the  Chemical  Societies  of 
America  and  the  undergraduates  of  Columbia  University,  all  of 
whom  while  expressing  their  regret  at  Dr.  Chandler's  retirement, 
have  recorded  their  high  appreciation  of  his  exceptional  professional 
and  pensonal  qualities. 
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PROFESSOR   CHANDLER'S 
LETTER     OF    RESIGNATION 

January  3,  1910 
President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
Columbia  University 

My  Dear  Dr.  Butler:  After  mature 
deliberation  I  have  decided  that  it  is 
much  better  to  withdraw  from  active 
service  while  one  is  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  health  and  strength,  rather 
than  to  wait  until  the  infirmities  of  age 
make  it  evident  to  all  that  one  has 
outlived  his  usefulness. 

This  is  my  forty-sixth  year  of  ser- 
vice at  Columbia,  and  my  fifty-fourth 
year  of  college  teaching,  and  I  feel 
that  I  have  had  my  fair  share  of  this 
most  agreeable  life. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  you  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  their  predecessors  for  the 
confidence  with  which  they  charged  me 
from  the  outset  with  the  various  duties 
of  instructor,  dean,  bursar  and  regis- 
trar, and  the  generous  support  which 
I  have  always  received  from  them. 

I  would  respectfully  request  that  I 
may  be  relieved  from  the  active  duties 
of  my  professorship  at  the  end  of  the 
present  academic  year. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 
Charles   F.   Chandler 

TRUSTEES'     RESOLUTIONS     IN 
ACCEPTING  DR.  CHANDLER'S 

RESIGNATION 
In  receiving  the  application  of 
Charles  F.  Chandler,  Ph.D.,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  Sc.D.  (Oxon.),  Mitchill  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry,  to  be  relieved  of 
active  service  at  the  close  of  the  pres- 
ent academic  year,  the  Trustees  wish 
to  place  on  record  an  expression  of 
their  sincere  appreciation  of  the  dis- 
tinguished    service     which     Professor 


Chandler  has  rendered  to  Columbia 
University  and  to  the  science  of  chem- 
istry during  his  long  and  active  career 
as  teacher  and  investigator. 

Immediately  upon  receiving  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  philosophy  from  the 
University  of  Gottingen  in  1856,  Pro- 
fessor Chandler  entered  upon  his  life 
work    of    academic    teaching.      From 
1857  until  his  appointment,  in  1864,  to 
be  professor  of  chemistry  at  Columbia, 
Professor   Chandler  was  head  of  the 
chemical    department    of    Union    Col- 
lege.    On  his  transfer  to  Columbia  in 
1864,    he    threw    himself    heartily    and 
generously  into   the   task  of   develop- 
ing   the    newly    organized    School    of 
Mines.    In  addition  to  the  heavy  duties 
of  his  professorship.  Professor  Chan- 
dler  served   for   thirty-three  years   as 
dean  o{  the  School  of  Mines,  and  to 
his  effective  and  conscientious  admin- 
istration   of    its    business    that    great 
School  owes  no  small  share  of  its  use- 
fulness and  prestige.     Besides  bearing 
the  burden  of  administrative  and  teach- 
ing duties.  Professor  Chandler  found 
time  for  important  public  service  dur- 
ing   many   years'    incumbency    of    the 
presidency  of  the  Health  Department 
of  the  City  of  New  York.    He  has  also 
been    an    enthusiastic    and   prolific   in- 
vestigator  of  chemical   problems,  par- 
ticularly those  arising  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  science  of  chemistry  to 
the  public  health   and  to  the  various 
forms  of  industrial  activity.     Profes- 
sor Chandler  is  a  member  of  the  chief 
learned  societies,  at  home  and  abroad, 
in  which  chemists  are  represented,  and 
he  has  received  well-merited  recogni- 
tion at  the  hands  of  his  colleagues  in 
chemistry   in   England,   as   well   as   in 
America,    together    with    the    highest 
honors  of  the  University  of   Oxford. 
The  Chemical  Museum  of  the  Univer- 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY 
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Charles  Frederick  Chandler 


sity,  which  has  been  built  up  by  his 
efforts  and  in  no  small  part  by  his  gen- 
erosity, is  unique  of  its  kind  and  will 
remain  a  monument  to  his  untiring 
activity. 

Professor  Chandler  will  carry  with 
him  into  his  retirment  the  affectionate 
regard  and  esteem  of  two  generations 
of  students,  as  well  as  of  a  host  of 
colleagues  on  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
University. 

The  Trustees  record  their  grateful 
appreciation  of  this  long  and  generous 
career  of  devoted  service. 

Resolved,  That  the  application  of 
Charles  F.  Chandler,  Ph.D.,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  Sc.D.  (Oxon.),  Mitchill  profes- 
sor of  chemistry,  to  be  relieved  of 
active  service,  be  granted,  his  retire- 
ment to  take  effect  on  June  30,  1911. 

Resolved,  That  Professor  Chandler 
be  granted  leave  of  absence  from  aca- 
demic duties,  on  full  pay,  during  the 
academic  year  1910-11,  and  that  after 
his  retirement  on  July  i,  191 1,  he  be 
invited  to  continue  to  make  use,  dur- 
ing his  pleasure,  of  the  chemical  labo- 
ratories of  the  University  for  his  own 
private  studies  and  researches. 

Resolved,  That  Professor  Chandler 
be  nominated  to  the  committee  on 
honors  for  appointment  as  emeritus 
professor  of  chemistry,  such  appoint- 
ment to  take  effect  from  and  after  his 
retirement  from  active  service. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  be  re- 
quested to  make  application  to  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching  for  a  retiring  al- 
lowance for  Professor  Chandler,  based 
upon  age  and  academic  service,  such 
retiring  allowance  to  take  effect  from 
and  after  July  i,  1911. 

Dear  Dr.  Chandler: 

It  gives  me  the  greatest  possible 
pleasure  to  say  to  you  that  the  Trus- 
tees, at  their  meeting  today,  adopted 
the  following  resolution  on  the  recom- 
rnendation  of  the  committee  on  educa- 
tion : 

Resolved,  That  the  chemical  museum 
of  the  University  be  hereafter  known 
as  the  Chandler  Chemical  Museum,  in 
honor  of  the  long  and  generous  ser- 


vice   of    Charles   F.    Chandler,    Ph.D., 
Mitchill^  professor   of   chemistry,   who 
will  retire  from  the  active  service  of 
the  University  on  June  30,  191 1. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
President 

MINUTE  ADOPTED  BY  THE 

FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE 

APRIL  29,  1910 

At  the  end  of  the  present  academic 
year  our  colleague,  Charles  Frederick 
Chandler,  retires  from  active  service. 
Appointed  in  1864,  he  has  occupied 
the  chair  of  chemistry  for  forty-six 
years.  It  is,  therefore,  fitting  that  the 
Faculty  should  enter  upon  its  minutes 
its  appreciation  of  his  long,  faithful 
and  distinguished  service. 

Professor  Chandler  came  to  Co- 
lumbia a  young  man.  Born  in  1836, 
he  was  but  twenty-eight  years  old 
when  he  resigned  his  professorship 
at  _  Union  College  and  accepted  ap- 
pointment here  to  aid  in  the  organi- 
zation and  development  of  the  new 
School  of  Mines.  The  decision  re- 
quired both  faith  and  courage,  as 
the  establishment  of  a  mining  school, 
in  itself  an  experiment,  in  an  insti- 
tution with,  at  that  time,  limited  finan- 
cial resources,  offered  but  doubtful 
chances  of  success.  That  the  School 
of  Mines  proved  most  successful 
from  the  beginning  we  all  know,  and 
that  this  success  was  due  to  the 
ability  and  devotion  of  Professor 
Chandler  more  than  to  any  other  man 
we  can  all  testify.  From  the  begin- 
ning he  was  chosen  by  his  colleagues 
to  be  the  dean  and  administrative 
head  of  the  new  school,  and  for  thirty- 
three  years  (until  1897)  he  occupied 
this  responsible  post,  and  gave  to  its 
onerous  duties  most  faithful  and  de- 
voted service. 

This,  with  the  responsibility  for  his 
own  department  of  instruction,  not 
only  in  the  School  of  Mines  but  in  the 
College,  in  the  College  of  Physicians 
&  Surgeons,  and  in  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  was  surely  enough  work  and 
sufficient  care  for  any  ordinary  man, 
but  not  for  him.  Outside  of  his  aca- 
demic duties,  Professor  Chandler  has 
had  an  unusually  broad  and  varied  life 
of  useful  service.  From  1867  to  1884, 
seventeen  years,  he  was  first  chemist 
and  afterwards  President  of  the  Board 
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of  Health.  During  part  of  this  time, 
from  1870  to  1877,  he  was  editor  of  the 
American  Chemist,  and  later  chemical 
editor  of  Johnson's  Encyclopedia.  He 
has  also,  in  addition  to  these  and  other 
collegiate  and  public  duties,  found  time 
for  active  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  has  been  prominently  identified 
with  numerous  and  important  lines  of 
chemical  industry. 

Professor    Chandler   has   had   many 
honors  conferred  upon  him  in  recog- 
nition of  his  brilliant  services  to  the 
profession  and  to  the  world. 
1873,  LL.D.  Union  College, 

1873,  M.D.  University  of  New  York, 

1874,  President     of     Centennial     of 
Chemistry, 

1881-89,  President  American  Chemical 
Society, 

1899,  President     British     Society     of 
Chemical  Industry, 

1899-1900,  President  Chemists'  Club, 

1900,  Sc.D.  University  of  Oxford. 

MINUTE  ADOPTED  BY  THE 

FACULTY     OF     PURE     SCIENCE 

MAY  20,  1910 

At  the  close  of  the  present  academic 
year  two  of  our  most  distinguished  col- 
leagues retire  from  active  service  in 
the  University.  Both  have  been  mem- 
bers of  this  Faculty  since  its  organiza- 
tion. One  of  them  received  his  ap- 
pointment in  i860  and  the  other  in 
1864.  One  will  finish  this  year  forty- 
six  years  of  service  and  the  other  the 
unusual  term  of  half  a  century  in  this 
University.  In  each  case,  in  addition 
to  the  charge  of  an  important  depart- 
ment of  instruction,  each  has  served 
as  a  member  of  the  University  Council, 
and  each  has  been  the  dean  of  an  im- 
portant faculty  for  a  long  term  of 
years,  and  each  has  brought  to  the 
discharge  of  these  many  duties  con- 
structive and  executive  ability  and  un- 


tiring and  devoted  service  of  the  high- 
est order.  These  notable  men  have 
left  strong  and  lasting  impressions  on 
the  traditions  and  policy  of  this  insti- 
tution, and  the  work  that  they  have 
done  will  live  after  them  as  long  as 
Columbia  University  itself  shall  con- 
tinue. Their  reputation  and  achieve- 
ments will  constitute  a  precious  legacy 
and  treasured  remembrance,  to  which 
we  and  our  successors  will  point  with 
pride  and  from  which  we  and  they  will 
long  derive  inspiration  and  encourage- 
ment. In  both  cases  they  are  teachers 
of  singular  and  unusual  ability  and 
have  achieved  marked  success  in  class 
and  lecture  room,  and  have  won  the 
esteem  and  devotion  of  thousands  of 
students,  and  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  their  colleagues.  The  retire- 
ment of  these  two  great  teachers  from 
the  University  is  a  loss  that  can  not 
be  measured,  and  creates  vacancies 
that  can  not  be  filled.  The  memory 
of  their  many  years  of  faithful  and 
devoted  service,  and  the  inspiration 
which  we  personally  have  gained  from 
their  example,  and  from  our  intimate 
association  with  them,  will  long  remain 
to  us  precious  memories. 

Professor  John  Howard  Van  Am- 
ringe  and  Professor  Charles  Frederick 
Chandler,  your  colleagues  here  as- 
sembled wish  you  many  years  of  happi- 
ness, of  prosperity  and  of  comfort. 
May  you  find  congenial  fields  in  which 
to  exercise  your  splendid  equipment 
for  effective  work,  and  with  undimin- 
ished power  long  continue  to  give  to 
us  and  to  others  the  benefit  of  your 
wide  experience  and  your  sane  judg- 
ment, and  extend  still  more  and  more 
your  field  of  useful  service,  and  add 
year  by  year  to  your  already  large 
circle  of  loving  and  devoted  friends, 
among  whom  you  may  count  always 
your  colleagues  in  Columbia  University. 


PORTRAIT  OF  DR.   CHANDLER 
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CHARLES  FREDERICK  CHANDLER 

It  is  no  reflection  upon  Professor  Charles  Frederick  Chandler's 
teaching  ability  to  say  that  many  of  his  former  students  are  able  to 
recall  his  stories  although  they  have  long  since  forgotten  his  form- 
ulas. Dr.  Chandler  is  not  to  blame  for  the  memories  of  those  who 
listened  to  his  lectures.  But  he  must  shoulder  the  responsibility 
for  the  reputation  that  has  grown  up  around  the  name  of  "  Charlie  " 
Chandler  in  the  last  forty-six  years — a  reputation  for  being  the 
best  story-teller  in  Columbia's  faculty.  When  he  arose  to  speak  to 
some  five  hundred  graduates  who  gathered  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
on  April  second  some  of  his  hearers  were  amused  when  he  began: 

"  I've  been  lying  awake  nights  thinking  what  to  say  to  you.  I 
really  don't  know  what  to  say.  After  talking  to  you  for  forty-six 
years,  it  seems  as  though  it  were  your  turn  to  do  the  talking  and 
mine  to  listen." 

"Why  don't  you  tell  us  a  story?"  remarked  one  of  the  diners 
who  was  too  far  away  to  be  heard  by  the  guest  of  the  evening. 
Which  goes  to  show  that  Dr.  Chandler's  stories  were  always  worth 
remembering.  He  tells  them  to  the  present-day  undergraduates  in 
much  the  same  form  that  he  told  them  to  the  students  of  the  seven- 
ties and  eighties.  Like  the  country  preacher,  he  seems  to  have 
made  use  of  the  proverbial  barrel.  Let  a  verdant  A.B.  of  1910 
approach  some  gray -haired  member  of  the  Early  Eighties  and  tell 
him  one  of  the  jokes  that  Chandler  "cracked"  last  year,  and  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  be  rewarded  with :  "  Why,  Charlie  Chandler 
used  to  get  that  off  on  us  back  in  '81." 

Although  not  a  tall  man,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  New  England 
Yankee  about  Dr.  Chandler.  He  is  rather  slight  of  build,  and  his 
features  might  be  characterized  in  a  general  way  as  angular.  He 
looks  fully  ten  years  younger  than  he  is — seventy-four.  There  is 
an  alertness  in  his  manner  that  many  a  younger  man  has  lost.  He 
is  very  much  the  same  when  he  lectures  to  a  roomful  of  students  as 
when  he  is  talking  with  a  visitor  at  home.  His  clear  gray  eyes 
twinkle  as  he  talks  and  there  is  the  faintest  suggestion  of  a  smile 
about  the  mouth,  which  not  even  a  drooping  gray  moustache  can 
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hide  completely.  On  first  meeting,  you  would  be  more  than  likely 
to  form  the  impression  that  Dr.  Chandler  would  be  a  hard  man  to 
feaze.     And  he  is. 

His  decision  in  regard  to  subway  air  is  still  fresh  in  many  minds. 
With  the  opening  of  New  York's  underground  transit  system,  there 
was  a  great  hue  and  cry  against  its  bad  air.  At  the  request  of  the 
Health  Department,  Dr.  Chandler  made  a  series  of  experiments  to 
find  out  what  was  wrong.  He  ended  by  giving  subway  air  a  clean 
bill  of  health.  He  took  samples  of  air  from  each  platform  along 
the  route,  and  compared  them  to  samples  of  air  taken  from  the 
street.  They  were  found  to  be  practically  the  same  in  respect  to 
the  proportion  of  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  they  contained.  Dr. 
Chandler  was  the  first  to  come  forward  as  a  defender  of  subway 
air  and  to  back  up  his  statement  with  proof. 

Another  of  his  favorite  themes  is  Croton  water.  He  usually 
devotes  one  entire  lecture  to  it.  For  an  hour  he  will  tell  a  class  all 
about  the  microbes  that  lurk  in  the  water  they  drink,  and  then  at 
the  end  of  the  lecture  he  will  seize  a  pitcher  of  Croton,  pour  out  a 
glassful,  and  drink  it  before  the  whole  class. 

In  everything  he  does  there  is  scientific  method.  His  library  at 
his  home  in  East  Fifty-fourth  street  is  a  storehouse  of  scientific 
data.  Mention  almost  any  important  discovery  or  scientific  investi- 
gation, and  he  will  place  his  hand  on  the  book  or  the  drawer  which 
tells  all  about  it.  Almost  every  freshman  class  has  seen  him  pro- 
duce a  little  yellow  pad  from  his  vest  pocket  in  the  course  of  his 
lectures.  "  I  always  carry  this  with  me,  gentlemen,"  he  will  say. 
"  Whenever  an  idea  occurs  to  me  during  the  day,  I  make  a  note  of 
it  on  this  pad.  Then  at  the  end  of  the  day  I  take  my  notes  and  put 
them  away,  so  that  I  don't  have  to  keep  a  lot  of  details  in  my  mind 
all  the  time." 

Dr.  Chandler  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Mass.,  December  6,  1836. 
His  father,  Charles  Chandler,  was  a  merchant  of  New  Bedford. 
His  maternal  grandfather  was  John  Whitney,  a  Boston  merchant, 
and  his  grandmother  was  a  daughter  of  John  Slack,  who  fought 
at  Lexington.  The  Chandler  family,  in  fact,  has  been  traced  as  far 
back  as  William  Chandler  and  his  wife,  Annie,  who  came  over  from 
England  in  1637  and  settled  in  Roxbury,  Mass.     It  was  in  the  home 
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of  his  grandfather,  Nathaniel  Chandler,  that  Charles  Frederick 
Chandler  was  born. 

He  attended  school  in  Lancaster  and  New  Bedford,  and  spent 
his  vacations  hunting  chiastolites  and  other  minerals  and  listening 
to  lectures  by  Louis  Agassiz  in  the  town  lyceum.  Apparently  his 
interest  in  scientific  subjects  dates  back  to  boyhood,  for  he  turned 
his  workshop  in  the  attic  into  a  laboratory. 

After  studying  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  where  he 
received  further  instruction  from  Professor  Agassiz,  he  went  abroad 
and  took  courses  in  the  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Gottingen,  his 
teachers  in  chemistry  having  been  Horsford,  Wohler  and  Heinrich 
Rose.  Through  the  influence  of  Wohler  and  his  friend.  Professor 
Joy,  he  obtained  the  position  of  private  assistant  to  Rose  during  the 
year  spent  in  Berlin,  in  whose  laboratory  his  only  companion,  besides 
Rose  and  his  lecture  assistant,  Oesten,  was  the  afterwards  famous 
Nils  Erick  Nordenskjold,  the  arctic  explorer.  In  physics  he  studied 
with  Weber,  Dove  and  Magnus ;  in  mineralogy  he  attended  the  lec- 
tures of  Von  Walterhausen  in  Gottingen  and  of  Gustav  Rose  in 
Berlin.  In  1856  he  was  awarded  the  degrees  of  master  of  arts  and 
doctor  of  philosophy  by  the  former  institution.  An  old  custom  at 
Gottingen  provides  that  the  university  shall  confer  for  a  second 
time  the  doctor's  degree  upon  the  fiftieth  anniversary  on  those  who 
have  received  it,  and  so,  in  1906,  Dr.  Chandler  received  a  second 
parchment,  announcing  that  he  was  again  pronounced  a  doctor  of 
philosophy. 

Soon  after  Chandler  returned  to  this  country  (January,  1857), 
he  accepted  the  position  of  chemical  assistant  at  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  in  the  newly  established  laboratory  under  his  friend, 
Professor  Charles  A.  Joy.  In  April  of  the  same  year  Professor 
Joy  was  called  to  Columbia  College  and  Chandler  succeeded  him  at 
Union,  lecturing  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  seniors,  most  of  whom 
exceeded  him  in  years.  Chandler  remained  at  Union  College  for 
more  than  seven  years  in  charge  of  the  laboratory,  and  lecturing  to 
the  college  classes  on  general  and  agricultural  chemistry,  mineralogy 
and  geology.  In  1864  he  joined  the  Columbia  faculty,  his  col- 
leagues being  Professor  Egleston  and  General  Vinton,  and  together 
they  planned  the  establishment  of  the  Columbia  School  of  Mines. 
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This  School  of  Mines  project  was  not  generally  regarded  as  very 
promising,  but  the  three  professors  were  willing  to  begin  without 
salaries.  George  T.  Strong,  William  E.  Dodge,  Jr.,  and  several 
others  furnished  about  $3,000  to  equip  the  laboratory.  A  fine 
cabinet  of  minerals  was  donated  by  the  Hon.  Gouverneur  Kemble, 
and  President  Barnard,  Dr.  Torrey,  and  other  trustees  of  the  Col- 
lege encouraged  the  enterprise  in  every  possible  way.  Some  vacant 
rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  College  were  assigned  for  laboratories. 
Provision  was  made  for  twelve  students,  but  twenty-four  came  the 
first  day.  The  success  of  the  School  of  Mines  was  remarkable. 
During  the  entire  winter  the  carpenters  and  gas-fitters  were  con- 
stantly at  work  erecting  new  tables  for  additional  applicants,  and 
the  number  of  pupils  reached  forty-seven.  During  the  first  vaca- 
tion a  large  four-story  building  was  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the 
School,  with  funds  for  the  equipment  of  laboratories  and  cabinets. 
Accommodations  were  arranged  for  seventy-two  pupils.  During 
the  second  year  the  School  was  thronged ;  eighty-nine  students  were 
in  attendance.  The  success  of  the  new  School  seemed  so  well 
assured,  that  the  trustees  arranged  to  place  it  on  a  substantial  basis 
as  a  coordinate  department  of  the  College.  Professor  J.  S.  New- 
berry was  called  to  the  chair  of  geology,  relieving  Professor 
Chandler  of  this  subject,  and  a  full  faculty  of  professors  and  assist- 
ants was  established.  A  new  building  was  erected,  and  equipped 
with  laboratory  accommodations  for  150  pupils. 

This  School  continued  to  prosper  and  was  from  time  to  time 
expanded  by  the  establishment  of  new  courses  of  professional  study, 
until  it  became  one  of  the  most  important  schools  of  applied  science 
in  the  country  and  acquired  an  international  reputation.  Professor 
Chandler  was  made  dean  of  the  faculty  at  the  beginning,  and  was 
the  executive  officer  of  the  School  of  Mines  for  thirty-three  years. 
He  resigned  in  1897,  when  the  University  was  removed  to  its  new 
site.  During  the  long  period  of  his  connection  with  Columbia,  Pro- 
fessor Chandler  has  lectured  upon  all  branches  of  chemistry — theo- 
retical, analytical,  and  applied.  During  the  most  recent  period  he 
lectured  upon  general  and  industrial  chemistry,  the  other  branches 
being  taught  by  his  colleagues  and  assistants. 

The   assay  department   was   an  especial   hobby   of   Professor 
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Chandler  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  School  of  Mines,  and  with 
the  aid  of  his  successive  assistants,  Miller,  Day,  Blossom,  Ricketts, 
Miller  and  Hall,  he  has  made  it  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  to  be 
found  anywhere.  To  facilitate  the  work  of  assaying  gold  and 
silver  ores  and  to  insure  accuracy  in  calculating  the  results,  Profes- 
sor Chandler  devised  in  1866  the  system  of  assay  weights  now  in 
general  use  by  all  assayers. 

Havemeyer  Hall  was  provided,  upon  the  suggestion  of  Pro- 
fessor Chandler,  by  the  Havemeyer  family  of  New  York.  Pre- 
liminary to  perfecting  the  plans  of  this  remarkably  complete  insti- 
tution. Professor  Chandler  visited  and  inspected  every  laboratory 
of  consequence  in  Europe.  The  chemical  museum,  which  is  the 
personal  creation  of  Dr.  Chandler,  is  the  most  complete  museum  of 
the  kind  in  the  world,  and  it  is  unique.  It  gives  the  visitor  some 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  affairs  of  man  depend  upon  the 
science  of  chemistry. 

When  Professor  Chandler  first  came  to  New  York,  he  was  asked 
to  render  assistance  in  the  development  of  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy. This  institution  was  then  occupying  a  single  room  in  the 
old  University  Building,  on  Washington  Square,  and  numbered 
about  thirty  students.  Three  evenings  a  week  all  winter  Professor 
Chandler  lectured  there  year  after  year.  The  active  exertions  of 
the  faculty  and  the  trustees,  and  the  interest  manifested  by  the  New 
York  druggists,  have  built  up  from  this  small  beginning  a  flourish- 
ing school  of  several  hundred  pupils,  which  is  able  now  to  own  a 
fine  building,  with  laboratory  and  lecture  halls. 

Another  educational  institution  in  which  Professor  Chandler's 
interest  was  enlisted  soon  after  he  became  a  resident  of  New  York 
is  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  He  accepted  the  adjunct 
professorship  of  chemistry  under  Professor  St.  John,  and  on  the 
death  of  that  instructor  Professor  Chandler  succeeded  to  the  chair 
of  chemistry  and  medical  jurisprudence,  lecturing  on  physics  and 
chemistry  from  five  to  six  o'clock  each  afternoon.  Here  his  voice 
was  always  raised  in  favor  of  a  more  exacting  system  of  medical 
education,  and  it  was  influential  in  securing  the  present  four-year 
course.  Professor  Chandler  resigned  his  chair  in  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1897. 
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Professor  Chandler's  work  in  connection  with  the  New  York 
Board  of  Health  contributed  a  noteworthy  chapter  to  local  history. 
In  1866  he  was  appointed  chemist  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Health,  a  position  which  he  held  until  1873,  when  he  was  appointed 
president  by  Mayor  Havemeyer.  He  was  reappointed  president  of 
the  board  by  Mayor  Ely,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  the  middle 
of  1884.  As  chemist  to  the  board  he  made  investigations  in  the 
matters  of  dangerous  kerosene  oil,  the  gas  nuisance,  the  water  sup- 
ply of  the  city,  the  milk  supply,  adulterated  liquors,  poisonous  cos- 
metics, offensive  trades,  etc.  As  president  he  started  and  directed 
many  important  reforms.  Chief  among  these  reforms  were  the 
removal  of  stalls  around  Washington,  Fulton,  and  Centre  Markets; 
the  abatement  of  the  sludge  oil  nuisance,  the  regulation  of  slaughter 
houses,  cattle  driving  and  offensive  trades;  the  construction  of  tene- 
ment houses,  the  introduction  of  a  proper  system  of  plumbing  and 
house  drainage,  the  establishment  of  the  summer  corps  of  visiting 
physicians,  and  the  proper  care  of  contagious  diseases  in  special 
hospitals.  While  active  in  local  works.  Professor  Chandler  was 
influential  in  securing  the  establishment  of  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Health,  and  for  three  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
board,  and  chairman  of  the  sanitary  committee. 

It  was  in  1873,  shortly  after  he  became  president  of  the  board, 
that  Dr.  Chandler  led  his  famous  raid  upon  the  stalls  of  Washington 
Market,  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made.  The  market  had 
been  allowed  to  spread  itself  over  the  sidewalks  and  even  into  the 
streets,  until  it  barred  all  traffic  in  the  neighborhood.  Dr.  Chandler 
got  permission  from  the  board  to  put  Washington  Market  in  order ; 
but  the  marketmen  were  active,  and  on  the  very  same  day  took  steps 
to  obtain  an  injunction  restraining  the  health  authorities  from  car- 
rying out  their  plan.  That  evening  Dr.  Chandler  got  wind  of  their 
plan  to  checkmate  him.  He  realized  that  bright  and  early  on  the 
following  morning  lawyers  for  the  marketmen  would  appear  in 
court  to  get  their  injunction,  and  there  was  a  possibility  that  the 
judge  was  friendly  and  would  give  them  what  they  wanted.  He 
realized  also  that  if  he  ever  expected  to  clean  up  Washington 
Market,  it  must  be  cleaned  up  then  or  never.  Those  were  not  the 
days  of  the  telephone,  but  Chandler  lost  no  time  in  getting  into  com- 
munication with  a  contractor  who  had  done  work  for  him  before. 
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"  How  much  will  you  charge  to  tear  down  the  buildings  In  the 
streets  around  Washington  Market  ?  "  asked  Chandler. 

"  Twenty-five  hundred  dollars." 

The  law  provided  that  all  contracts  of  $1,000  or  more  for  city 
work  should  be  advertised  for  bidders,  but  there  were  ways  of 
getting  around  the  statute. 

"Well,  I'll  pay  you  $999  for  tearing  the  buildings  down,  and 
another  $999  to  some  one  else  for  carting  the  rubbish  away,"  said 
Chandler.     "How  many  men  can  you  give  me  at  once?" 

"  One  hundred  and  fifty,  some  of  them  carpenters  and  the  rest 
laborers." 

"  Bring  them  along." 

The  police  commissioner — they  called  him  president  of  the  board 
of  police  then — was  also  a  member  of  the  health  board,  so  it  was 
comparatively  easy  for  Dr.  Chandler  to  requisition  350  policemen 
and  a  corps  of  surgeons  to  help  him  out.  Before  midnight  the 
army  of  invasion  was  ready,  and  with  Chandler  at  its  head  it 
marched  down  upon  Washington  Market.  With  saw  and  pick-axe 
and  shovel  the  wreckers  set  to  work  in  the  dark,  while  the  police 
formed  lines  at  the  street  corners  to  keep  the  crowds  back.  By  day- 
break the  ramshackle  structures  had  been  levelled  to  the  street,  the 
debris  carted  away  to  the  corporation  yards,  and  the  pavements, 
which  had  not  seen  the  light  of  day  for  forty  years,  swept  clean. 
Marketmen  who  arrived  to  open  their  shops  hardly  recognized  the 
place.  When  court  opened  a  few  hours  later  the  injunction  seekers 
were  on  hand  to  lay  their  case  before  the  judge.  But  they  were 
soon  told  of  what  had  happened  over  night,  and  decided  not  to 
submit  their  petition. 

Present-day  reformers  who  find  it  hard  to  improve  conditions 
because  of  popular  prejudice  would  do  well  to  study  Dr.  Chandler's 
methods  on  another  occasion.  A  year  after  the  Washington  Market 
incident,  the  legislature  directed  the  board  of  health  to  assume  con- 
trol over  contagious  diseases.  The  city  was  overrun  with  smallpox 
cases,  and  Chandler  and  his  colleague.  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  deter- 
mined to  do  everything  they  could  to  stamp  out  the  disease.  But 
in  this  they  were  opposed  by  two  strong  popular  prejudices. 
People  in  those  days  were  skeptical  about  the  benefits  of  vaccina- 
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tion ;  they  hadn't  much  faith  in  it.  Secondly,  there  was  an  intense 
dread  of  Blackwell's  Island — the  home  of  the  city's  smallpox  hos- 
pital— especially  among  the  poor.  Hundreds  of  smallpox  patients 
on  the  East  Side  were  concealed  from  the  health  officers  simply 
because  of  their  fear  of  being  "sent  to  the  island." 

With  the  first  of  these  prejudices,  Chandler  and  Smith  dealt 
diplomatically.  They  did  not  seek  to  have  a  law  passed  providing 
for  universal  vaccination,  for  they  knew  that  that  would  stir  up 
all  sorts  of  controversy.  Instead,  they  approached  the  board  of 
education  and  induced  it  to  pass  a  rule  insisting  upon  the  vaccination 
of  every  child  in  the  public  schools.  It  will  readily  be  seen  what 
this  meant.  The  law  demanded  that  all  children  should  go  to 
school.  Thus,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  law,  the  rising  genera- 
tion simply  had  to  be  vaccinated  whether  their  parents  liked  it  or 
not. 

They  grappled  no  less  skillfully  with  the  second  objection.  The 
name  of  the  hospital  on  Blackwell's  Island  was  first  changed  to 
Riverside  Hospital — a  better  sounding  name,  undoubtedly,  than 
smallpox  hospital.  Then  Dr.  Chandler  and  Dr.  Stephen  Smith 
went  to  the  Arch-bishop  and  besought  him  to  provide  a  corps  of 
Sisters  of  Charity  to  take  charge  of  the  work  over  there.  They 
were  to  act  as  nurses  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  resident 
physician.  To  this  he  agreed.  Up  to  that  time  much  of  the 
nursing  in  the  institution  had  been  left  to  women  who  had  been 
sent  to  the  workhouse  at  the  other  end  of  the  island.  Dr.  Chandler 
also  laid  in  a  large  supply  of  colored  prints,  depicting  religious  and 
semi-religious  subjects,  with  which  he  decorated  the  walls  of  the 
institution. 

But  the  chief  reform  was  in  the  method  of  transportation  to  the 
hospital.  They  did  away  with  the  Black  Maria,  and  substituted  in 
its  place  a  fine,  rubber-tired  coupe,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  high-stepping 
black  horses.  There  was  no  initial  or  monogram  on  the  door  to 
suggest  that  the  carriage  was  city  property.  The  outfit  might  have 
passed  down  Fifth  Avenue  any  sunny  afternoon  without  causing 
comment.  On  the  box  sat  a  uniformed  coachman,  in  plum-colored 
livery,  and  at  his  side  a  groom.  When  this  conveyance  appeared  in 
the  East  Side  it  made  a  sensation.     The  man  or  woman  who  could 
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boast  that  it  had  called  at  his  or  her  door  was  looked  up  to  and 
admired  by  all  the  neighbors.  There  was  no  more  rushing  to  cover 
among  smallpox  patients  when  the  two  black  chargers  came  down 
the  street.  No,  indeed ;  everybody  who  had  the  disease  in  its  mildest 
form,  was  only  too  eager  to  take  a  ride.  In  a  few  months  the  epi- 
demic was  practically  wiped  out.  There  had  been  3000  cases  and 
1200  deaths. 

To  name  every  scientific  body  with  which  Dr.  Chandler  has 
been  connected  would  sound  much  like  calling  the  roll  of  the  leading 
societies  of  the  country.  He  took  part,  as  president,  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  centennial  of  Priestley's  discovery  of  oxygen  at  Priest- 
ley's home  in  Northumberland  County,  Pa.,  in  1874,  and  it  was  out 
of  that  celebration  that  the  American  Chemical  Society,  of  which 
he  was  twice  elected  president  and  several  times  vice-president, 
grew.  Perhaps  the  most  distinguished  honor  ever  paid  him  was 
his  election  in  1899  to  the  presidency  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry,  an  international  body  founded  in  Great  Britain,  where 
the  greater  part  of  its  members  live,  he  being  the  first  American 
to  receive  such  an  honor.  He  was  one  of  the  scientists  appointed 
by  President  Arthur  to  serve  on  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
hog  industry,  and  in  1884  was  the  official  delegate  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Health  Exposition  in  London  and  the  International 
Medical  Congress  at  Copenhagen.  When  William  C.  Whitney 
was  secretary  of  the  navy.  Dr.  Chandler  was  chosen  to  be  a  member 
of  a  commission  to  investigate  the  subject  of  timber  preservation, 
and  later  he  served  on  commissions  to  investigate  the  manufacture 
of  glucose,  denaturalization  of  alcohol,  and  the  waterproofing  of 
fractional  currency  and  bank  notes.  In  the  performance  of  his  duty 
along  these  various  lines.  Dr.  Chandler  displayed  marked  ability 
and  judgment. 

Dr.  Chandler  also  served  for  two  years  as  president  of  the 
Chemists'  Club  of  New  York,  and  he  is  one  of  the  scientific  direc- 
tors of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden.  For  several  years  he  was 
president  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  and  he  took  an 
active  part  in  securing  State  care  for  the  indigent  insane.  In  all 
of  his  public  efforts  Professor  Chandler  has  been  actuated  by  a  high 
sense  of  his  duty  to  humanity.     He  has  been  not  only  progressive 
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in  his  public-spiritedness,  but  philanthropic  as  well.  Some  years 
ago  he  was  president  of  the  Street  Cleaning  Improvement  Society, 
and  performed  an  effective  part  in  securing  the  reorganization  of 
the  Street  Cleaning  Department.  In  recent  years  Professor  Chand- 
ler's services  have  been  frequently  required  by  the  great  corporations 
that  control  processes  of  manufacture  in  which  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  chemistry  is  required.  Professor  Chandler  not  only  possesses 
this  knowledge,  but  has  also  an  alert  mind  filled  with  original  and 
valuable  ideas.  He  has  been  called  the  highest  authority  in  this 
country  on  industrial  chemistry.  While  other  able  and  eminent 
chemists  have  their  single  specialties,  Professor  Chandler  is  a 
specialist  in  all  branches.  He  is  an  expert  in  the  matter  of  sugar 
refining,  of  petroleum  refining,  of  calico  printing,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gas.  He  has  served  as  chemist  to  the  Croton  Aqueduct, 
the  New  York  Gas  Company,  and  the  New  York  Steam  Sugar 
Refining  Company.  He  has  always  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
pure  food  agitation,  his  advice  being  sought  by  the  National  Board 
of  Trade,  who  were  interested  in  the  passage  of  laws  forbidding  the 
adulteration  of  food  and  drugs  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  He  was 
the  chemical  editor  of  Johnson's  Encyclopaedia,  and  with  his 
brother.  Professor  W.  H.  Chandler,  established  and  edited  for 
seven  years  The  American  Chemist.  He  has  also  published  numer- 
ous papers  on  chemistry  in  scientific  periodicals. 

In  1873  Dr.  Chandler  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the 
University  of  New  York  and  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Union  Col- 
lege, and  in  1900  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the 
honoraiy  degree  of  doctor  of  science. 

Among  the  more  important  organizations  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected are  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers,  American  Philosophical  Society,  New  York  Chemists' 
Club,  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  English,  German 
and  French  chemical  societies. 
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TESTIMONIAL  DINNER 

TO 

DR.  CHARLES  FREDERICK  CHANDLER 

TENDERED    BY    HIS    FORMER    STUDENTS   AND 

ASSOCIATES   IN    TOKEN    OF   THEIR 

RESPECT    AND    AFFECTION 

THE  WALDORF-ASTORIA 

April  Second 

at  half  past  six  o'clock 

one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ten 

A  testimonial  dinner  to  Dr.  Cliarles  Frederick  Chandler  will  be 
given  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  at  six-thirty  on  the  evening  of  April 
second,  to  permit  his  former  students  and  associates  to  express, 
before  his  retirement,  their  appreciation  of  his  forty-six  years  of 
service  to  Columbia  University,  and  his  lifetime  of  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  education  and  science. 

It  is  certain  that  every  alumnus  who  has  felt  Dr.  Chandler's 
influence  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  testify  his  love  by  his 
presence  at  the  dinner,  and  thus  participate  in  paying  this  crowning 
honor  to  the  Professor's  long  and  distinguished  career. 

The  arrangements  have  been  entrusted  to  a  committee  represent- 
ing every  department  and  school  of  the  University  with  which  Dr. 
Chandler  has  been  connected,  and  it  is  intended  and  desired  that  as 
many  as  possible  of  his  former  students  and  associates  be  present.  .  .  . 
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Medicine 
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Testimonial  to  Dr.  Charles  Frederick  Chandler 

After  forty-six  years  of  sen-ice,  Dr.  Chandler  retires  from 
active  work  at  Columbia.  In  recognition  of  his  disinterested  de- 
votion, and  as  a  token  of  their  love  and  regard,  his  old  students 
propose  to  foimd  a  lectureship  dedicated  to  him.  The  plan  is  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees  of  Colimibia  a  fund,  the  income 
of  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  expenses  of  one  or  more  lectures 
each  year  on  chemistr}-,  or  its  apphcations.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
present  a  medal  to  Dr.  Chandler  at  the  dinner  to  be  given  him 
April  second,  a  replica  of  which  will  be  given  to  each  lecturer. 

All  of  Dr.  Chandler's  students  will  desire  to  contribute  to  this 
ftmd.  We,  therefore,  call  on  you  to  help  us  to  reach  all  you  may 
know.  Appeal  to  them  at  once,  and  send  their  names  and  addresses 
to  the  Committee. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Committee  to  give  Dr.  Chandler,  together 
with  the  medal,  the  signatures  of  all  the  subscribers  to  the  fund. 
Please,  therefore,  write  your  name,  school  and  class,  and  nothing 
else,  on  the  enclosed  card  and  return  it  with  your  subscription,  be 
it  large  or  small. 

As  the  time  is  limited,  it  is  urgently  requested  that  the  sub- 
scriptions be  sent  as  soon  as  possible  to  ^Ir.  William  Curtis  Demor- 
est,  60  Libert}'  Street,  New  Yoric,  treasurer  of  the  Committee. 

Pierre  de  Peyster  Ricketts,  '71  Mines 

Chairman 
Robert  Clifford  Cornell,  '74  Arts 
Timothy  Matlack  Cheesman,  '74  Arts,  P.  and  S. 
George  Cameron  Stone,  '79  Mines 
Charles  Pike  Sawyer,  '81  Mines 
William  Curtis  Demorest,  '81  Arts 
Arthur  Henry  Elliott,  '81  Mines,  CoU.  PhaniL 
Charles  Buxton  Going,  '82  Mines 
Georges  Renault,  '83  Mines 

Committee 
Office  of  the  Committee : 
60  liberty  street 

NEW   YORK 
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THE  DIXXER 

Graduates  of  the  College,  and  of  the  schools  of  applied  sci- 
ence, fine  arts,  pure  science,  law,  medicine,  and  pharmacy  of  Col- 
umbia University  gathered  in  the  A\'aldorf-Astoria,  to  the  number 
of  five  hundred,  in  honor  of  Charles  Frederick  Chandler,  retiring 
Mitchill  professor  of  chemistry-  in  Columbia  University  on  the  even- 
ing of  April  second.  Like  the  testimonial  to  Dean  A'an  Amringe 
of  the  College  a  year  earlier,  the  dinner  was  to  celebrate  a  long 
service  in  connection  with  the  University,  but  unlike  the  1909  oc- 
casion it  commemorated  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Chandler,  while  the 
retirement  of  Dean  \'an  Amringe  was  unexpected  when  it  came 
a  few  weeks  later. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  dinner  was  the  seating  of  the  men 
on  time,  for  promptly  at  seven  o'clock  the  Upper  Eighties,  a  newly 
organized  alumni  association,  preceded  by  its  corps  of  buglers,  and 
headed  by  its  president,  Charles  Halsted  ]^Iapes,  '85  Arts,  led  the 
procession  into  the  big  banquet  hall,  followed  by  the  Early  Eighties 
and  the  Society  of  Older  Graduates,  and  then  by  tlie  rest  of  the 
alumni,  ^^'hen  all  were  seated  at  their  places,  the  procession  of 
guests  followed,  led  by  the  fife  anddrumcorpsoftlie  Early  Eighties, 
behind  it  being  six  members  of  different  schools  of  the  University, 
each  carrying  his  emblem  as  follows :  Arts,  Klines,  Chemistn,-,  Archi- 
tecture, IMedicine,  and  Pharmacy.  Then  came  the  guest  of  the 
evening  and  then  President  X'icholas  ]\Iurray  Butler,  Dean  John 
Howard  \'an  Amringe  of  the  College,  ex-President  Seth  Low,  Dean 
Frederick  Arthur  Goetze  of  the  Schools  of  Applied  Science,  A.  C. 
Humphreys,  President  of  Stevens  Institute,  Dean  Samuel  ^^^  Lam- 
bert of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  E.  P.  Xorth,  Sam- 
uel W.  Fairchild,  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  Rev.  E.  M. 
Stires,  each  escorted  by  a  member  of  the  committee. 

During  the  dinner  a  number  of  songs  new  and  old  were  sung 
by  the  alumni,  led  by  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  and  just  before  the 
sherbet  the  dinner  was  interrupted  by  C.  P.  Sawyer,  who  read 
from  one  of  the  boxes  an  appreciation  in  blank  verse  of  Dr.  Chand- 
ler, written  bv  F.  G.  Wiechmann,  'Si  [Mines,  which  was  followed 
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by  the  singing  by  a  quartet  from  another  box,  of  a  song  contri- 
buted by  Dr.  Leonard  Waldo  of  the  class  of  '75  Mines. 

Then  the  fife  and  drum  corps  was  brought  into  requisition  and  a 
procession  came  into  the  room.  At  the  head  was  Benjamin  Bow- 
den  Lawrence,  '78  Mines,  carrying  a  large  tray  on  which  were  four 
dozen  golf  balls,  a  "  goose-neck  "  putter  and  a  practical  illustration 
of  the  "nineteenth  hole."  Behind  him  came  George  C.  Stone, 
carrying  a  large  birthday  cake  with  fifty  lighted  candles  on  it, 
inscribed  "Baby  Cornwall,"  and  then  Charles  Allen  Reed,  '83 
Mines,  carrying  a  large  azalea  plant.  The  azalea  was  presented 
to  a  member  of  the  class  of  '83,  Thomas  J.  Brereton.  The  cake 
was  given  to  H.  C.  Cornwall,  youngest  member  of  the  "  Old 
Guard,"  who  was  that  night  celebrating  his  fiftieth  birthday. 

Mr.  Lawrence  then  presented  President  Butler  with  the  golf 
paraphernalia,  and  in  a  few  well  chosen  remarks  he  congratulated 
the  President  upon  the  fact  that  this  was  his  birthday,  to  which 
Dr.  Butler  responded  in  a  short  speech,  that  created  much  laughter 
and  enthusiasm. 

Dr.  P.  de  P.  Ricketts,  as  toastmaster,  introduced  the  guest  of 
the  evening.  Dr.  Chandler,  and  the  speakers.  President  Butler,  Dean 
Lambert,  Dean  Van  Amringe,  also  Mr.  Going,  who  read  a  poem. 
Dr.  Ricketts  also  announced  that  a  fund  had  been  raised  by  the 
alumni,  to  be  used  in  a  manner  that  would  forever  connect  the 
name  of  Dr.  Chandler  with  Columbia  University,  and  that  this 
object  would  be  accomplished  by  founding  a  lectureship  to  be 
known  as  the  Charles  Frederick  Chandler  Foundation.  On  behalf 
of  the  alumni  the  chairman  presented  Dr.  Chandler  with  a  gold 
medal  emblematic  of  the  lectureship,  a  replica  of  which,  in  gold, 
will  be  given  to  each  lecturer.  The  signatures  of  all  the  subscribers 
to  the  fund  assembled  on  cards  in  an  album,  bound  in  the  Univer- 
sity colors,  was  also  given  to  Dr.  Chandler. 

VERSES  BY  DR.  F.  G.  WIECHMANN,  '81   S 

Worn  with  the  toil  of  years, 

The  burden  of  hopes  unfulfilled. 

Yet  ever  hopeful, 

The  alchemist  of  old,  watching  beside 
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The  glowing  embers  of  his   fire, 

Would   trace   with   eager,   trembling  hand 

In  musty  tomes,  the  mystic  signs 

And  symbols  that  promised  to  reveal 

To  him  who  sought  but  earnestly  enough, 

The  power  to  light  the  ever-burning  lamp, 

The  power  to  turn  to  gold  whate'er 

His  alkahest  should  touch. 

Aye,  more  than  this — the  power 

To  bid  defiance  unto  death! 

Thus,  while  he  dreamed  and  searched. 

The  years  sped  on,  the  season's  round: 

Spring's  gladness,  summer's  glory, 

Autumn's   fulfillment,   winter's  storms, 

All,  all,  passed  on  unheeded. 

Men  lived  and  died. 

Empires  arose  and  fell — 

But,  what  were  these  to  him 

Who  hoped  to  find  the  virgin  earth. 

Who  dreamed  therefrom  to  gain  the  spirits 

Rare  of  Mercury  and  Sulphur, 

To  blend  with  these  the  adept's  gold, 

And  hoped  to  see  arise  therefrom 

The  raven's  head,  black  as  the  night; 

Then,  black  paled  to  white. 

The  swan — by  proper  spell  and  deed, 

Transformed  to  sunset  gold. 

At  last  to  flame  to  crystal, 

Bright,  sparkling,  ruby-red — 

The  priceless  gem,  the  treasure  sought! 

Thus,  ever  on  and  on. 

Unheeding  of  the  world,  its  crying  needs, 

Brooding  in  silence,  in  solitude  austere. 

Lured  by  the  glitter  of  the  phantom  gold, 

He  toiled — and  toiled  in  vain 

Unto  the  end — the  dreamless  end. 


Not  so  the  one  we  honor  here  tonight. 

In  the  alembic  of  his  soul. 

He  mingled  knowledge,  wisdom. 

Good  fellowship  and  cheer. 

And  then  distilled  therefrom  the  crystal  dew, 
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The  true  elixir,  draught  of  life; 

Filled  to  the  brim  the  jewelled  cup, 

The  chalice,  and  offered  it  to  us, 

To  us,  athirst  for  knowledge  of  the  magic  art 

Which  bends  to  our  will 

The  spirit  of  the  fire,  earth  and  air; 

Which  tempts  us  on  to  fathom 

Nature's  mysteries; 

Which  bids  the  stars  reveal 

The  secret  of  their  birth; 

Which  lures  and  gleans 

From  the  reluctant  rock 

The  everlasting  light. 

Therein  imprisoned  since  Creation's  dawn; 

The  art  which  teaches  fields  to  yield 

In  greater  bounteousness 

Their  store  of  golden  grain. 

Which  charms  the  colors  of  the  rainbow's  glow 

From  earth-born  blackness. 

And,  from  the  self-same  source. 

Brings  forth  in  spotless  purity. 

Those  harbingers  of  mercy  which  bestow 

On  weary  mortals  painless  sleep 

And  longed  for  peace; 

The  art  which  bids  us  seek  and  trace 

With  lowly,  loving,  reverent  awe. 

Amid  the  everchanging  whirl. 

The  ever  changeless  Law. 


Our  Master  Alchemist! 

All  who  are  gathered  here  tonight 

To  do  him  homage : 

Youth  with  gay  laughter  in  his  eyes. 

Strong,  earnest  manhood. 

And  those  whose  brow 

The  frost  of  Time  has  linged  with  white, 

All — one  and  all,  pledge  him 

Anew  tonight 

Their  old-time  faith  and  friendship! 

What  if  a  tear,  unbidden,  veil 

For  one  brief  moment's  space 
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The  kindly  glance, 

The  heart's  unspoken  word, 

It  only  adds  the  rainbow's  gleam 

And  glory,  to  our  message 

Of  loyalty  and  love — to  him,  for  him, 

Our  Master  Alchemist! 


CHANDLER  OLDER  GRADUATE  SONG 

By  Dr.  Leonard  Waldo,  '75  S 
Air:  "Amici" 

Long  ago  we  trekked  together 

O'er  this  dear  old  town ; 
Azure  skies  or  stormy  weather, 

Mines,  we  craved  thy  crown ! 

Chorus:  Chandler!  Chandler!  Vir  bonus! 
For  thee  we  raise  our  song; 
You,  who,  loved  and  trusted  by  us, 
Built  the  Mines  so  strong. 

Thou  didst  make  our  great  redemption, 

Set  our  reason  free; 
Melting  rock  and  surging  ocean, 

Boundless  mystery. 

Chorus 

Whilst  with  thee  we  quizzed  Dame  Nature 

Questions  most  complete. 
Storied  life  with  smiles  surrounding 

Held  us  at  thy  feet. 

Chorus 

Quickening  courage  with  true  Science, 

Thou  didst  always  give 
City's  Death  a  grim  defiance, 

So  the  poor  might  live. 

Chorus 

Friends  we  were  and  friends  forever, 

No  preceptor  thou; 
To  the  evening  gun  we  listen, 

Ranks  unbroken  now. 

Chorus 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN, 
DR.  PIERRE  DE  PEYSTER  RICKETTS 

Sons  and  friends  of  Columbia:  I  act  as  your  toastmaster  this 
evening  with  mingled  feehngs  of  diffidence  and  pleasure — diffi- 
dence, because  I  hesitate  to  speak  in  the  presence  of  such  a  great 
and  distinguished  gathering;  pleasure,  because  it  gives  me  the  op- 
portunity to  publicly  express  my  esteem,  high  regard  and  affec- 
tion, for  the  friend  of  almost  a  lifetime. 

A  little  more  than  forty-six  years  ago,  the  School  of  Mines  com- 
menced its  career  on  the  old  block  at  Forty-ninth  street,.  By 
reason  of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  its  plan  of  organization,  its  corps  of 
devoted  instructors,  and  the  fostering  care  of  old  Columbia,  the 
school  grew.  Its  lecture  courses  became  departments,  its  depart- 
ments schools,  until  the  School  of  Mines  and  its  associated  schools 
of  science  stand  today  on  Morningside  Heights  a  great  integral 
part  of  the  leading  University  in  the  land, — a  radiant  jewel  in  the 
diadem  of  this  imperial  city. 

In  the  band  of  devoted  teachers  in  the  School  of  Mines  so 
familiar  to  the  older  students  of  Columbia,  there  was  a  young  man, 
who,  by  reason  of  his  thorough  training  and  professional  attain- 
ments, his  sterling  character  and  his  winning  personality,  has  be- 
come one  of  the  great  supporting  pillars  of  the  structure  that  con- 
stitutes the  real  University.  Now  he,  our  loved  instructor,  whom 
we  have  gathered  here  tonight  to  honor,  retires  from  his  labors  to 
enjoy  the  rest  he  has  so  well  earned.  He  needs  no  introduction 
to  you;  you  all  know  him.  Fellow  alumni,  I  give  you  the  first 
toast  of  the  evening — Long  life,  health,  happiness  and  prosperity  to 
our  teacher,  colleague  and  friend.  Dr.  Charles  Frederick  Chandler. 

SPEECH  OF  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  F.  CHANDLER 

My  Boys! — Was  ever  a  man  so  rich !  I  look  around  this  room 
and  almost  every  person  my  eyes  fall  upon  is  one  of  my  boys.  You 
have  sat  in  my  lecture-room  for  two  years,  three  years,  four  years, 
and  there  are  men  here  who  after  sitting  in  my  lecture-room  four 
years  came  down  to  the  Medical   School  and  actually  took  the 
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same  lectures  over  again  from  five  to  six  o'clock,  after  a  hard  day's 
work  in  lecture-rooms  and  dissecting-room.  I  said  to  them: 
"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  You  had  all  this  up  at  49th  Street. 
You  passed  your  examinations  successfully."  They  told  me  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  stay  away.  Is  there  any  greater  reward 
than  that  ?  Is  there  anything  that  can  pay  me  more  for  anything 
that  I  have  ever  done  in  Columbia  than  to  have  such  an  audience 
of  my  students  get  together  tonight  to  do  me  honor?  Can  I  find 
words  to  make  any  kind  of  an  ordinary  speech  on  an  occasion  like 
this  ?  Impossible.  I  have  been  lying  awake  hours  thinking  what 
I  should  say  that  would  be  adequate  on  this  occasion.  This  is  the 
second  dinner  given  in  my  honor  and  there  are  more  to  come.  I 
have  been  talking  to  pupils  ever  since  1857.  There  is  one  of  my 
old  students  sitting  here  who  attended  my  first  lecture  at  Union 
College  in  1857.  Should  I  be  expected  to  talk  any  longer?  You 
should  do  the  talking,  not  I.  Yet  I  think  there  are  a  few  things 
I  might  say  with  propriety. 

You  were  not  all  in  the  first  class  of  the  School  of  Mines,  some 
of  you  came  later,  much  later,  and  perhaps  many  of  you  are  hardly 
familiar  with  the  circumstances  of  that  early  beginning.  I  feel 
that,  when  I  have  to  address  an  audience  composed  of  graduates  of 
Columbia,  especially  an  audience  including  so  many  former  students 
of  the  School  of  Mines,  it  is  my  duty  to  remind  them  of  what 
they  owe  to  "  Tommy  Rocks,"  as  he  was  called  by  all  his  pupils. 
There  is  no  probability  that  there  would  have  been  a  School  of 
Mines  at  Columbia  University  if  Professor  Egleston  had  not  pro- 
posed it.  He  was  a  Yale  graduate,  and  later  a  graduate  of  the 
School  of  Mines  in  Paris.  Returning  home  to  New  York  in  1863, 
it  occurred  to  him  that  there  should  be  a  School  of  Mines  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  New  York  City.  He  sat  down  and  worked 
out  the  plan,  and  that  plan  was  so  well  conceived  that  we  have 
followed  it  ever  since.  We  have  elaborated  it,  but  we  have  never 
changed  it.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  School  of 
Mines  of  Columbia  University,  and  of  all  the  cognate  schools  that 
have  been  developed  in  connection  with  it  on  the  same  lines.  The 
principle  is  a  very  simple  one.  There  were  several  scientific  schools 
in  the  United  States  in  1864,  numbering  many  distinguished  in- 
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structors,  but  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  schools  of  civil 
engineering,  none  of  them  was  particularly  successful.  I  began 
my  scientific  training  at  one  of  them  and  after  remaining  there  for 
a  year  decided  to  complete  my  professional  course  at  a  German 
university.  The  difficulty  with  the  scientific  schools  of  America 
at  that  time  was  that  they  were  not  professional.  The  courses  in 
most  of  them  differed  generally  from  the  academic  course  for  the 
degree  of  A.B.  merely  in  the  substitution  of  a  certain  limited 
amount  of  the  natural  sciences,  together  with  French  and  German, 
for  the  classics  of  the  A.B.  course,  and  even  in  the  scientific  schools 
which  undertook  to  teach  specialists  in  science  there  was  rarely  any 
systematic  course  of  instruction  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  make 
professional  scientists.  Even  after  the  special  scientific  schools 
were  established,  the  university  authorities  found  it  difficult  to  get 
away  from  the  idea  that  the  scientific  school  must  give  a  general 
education,  and  consequently  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  courses 
established  consisted  of  general  subjects  such  as  rhetoric,  logic,  etc., 
most  valuable  subjects  for  a  general  education,  but  they  occupied 
the  time  which  should  have  been  given  to  professional  subjects, 
and  in  order  to  make  room  for  them  in  the  course,  essential  pro- 
fessional subjects  were  necessarily  omitted. 

Professor  Egleston's  idea,  with  which  President  Barnard,  Gen- 
eral Vinton  and  myself  fully  concurred,  was  that  the  course  of 
study  in  the  new  School  of  Mines  should  be  purely  professional 
and  that  no  matter  how  desirable  a  subject  might  be  to  an  educated 
man,  if  it  were  not  professional  or  necessary  to  the  profession,  it 
must  be  acquired  outside  of  the  new  School  of  Mines,  as  we  felt 
that  we  needed  all  the  time  at  our  disposal  to  give  a  man  a  thorough 
professional  education  as  a  mining  engineer,  a  chemist,  or  as  any 
other  professional  scientist.  It  was  on  this  plan  that  the  opening 
of  the  School  of  Mines  was  announced,  and  it  is  on  this  plan  that 
it  has  been  conducted  for  the  past  forty-six  years,  as  is  also  true 
of  each  of  the  other  courses  of  engineering  under  the  direction  of 
the  faculty  of  applied  science.  This  is  the  real  secret  of  the  success 
of  Professor  Egleston's  plan.  Our  schools  of  mines,  engineering 
and  chemistry  stand  by  the  side  of  the  law  school  and  the  medical 
school  as  purely  professional  schools. 
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Professor  Egleston,  when  he  had  printed  his  plan  for  a  School 
of  Mines  in  New  York  City,  applied  to  Mr.  Peter  Cooper  with  a 
view  of  having  it  added  to  the  schools  conducted  in  the  Cooper 
Union.  After  Mr.  Cooper  had  carefully  studied  the  plan,  he  said 
to  Professor  Egleston:  "The  plan  of  your  proposed  school  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  plan  of  the  Cooper  Union.  I  have 
undertaken  to  give  to  a  large  number  of  young  men  who  are  earn- 
ing their  own  living  as  much  practical  instruction  comparatively 
elementary  and  necessarily  limited  in  amount  as  they  can  attend 
in  the  evening  when  their  day's  work  is  over.  You,  on  the  other 
hand,  propose  to  give  a  comprehensive  professional  education  to  a 
small  number  of  men  already  well  qualified  to  receive  it  and  who 
are  able  to  devote  their  entire  time  to  study."  Although  Mr. 
Cooper  expressed  great  interest  in  the  project  he  decided  that  it 
would  not  fit  into  the  scheme  of  the  Cooper  Union. 

Professor  Egleston  then  approached  the  trustees  of  Columbia 
College  and  soon  succeeded  in  interesting  them  in  his  project, 
although  the  College  was  at  that  time  in  no  position  to  give  the 
enterprise  any  financial  support.  The  trustees  had  a  few  years 
before  purchased  the  block  of  land  and  buildings  on  49th  Street 
and  they  had  been  called  upon  also  to  spend  a  large  amount  of 
money  in  putting  the  land  on  Fifth  Avenue,  which  they  had  received 
from  the  State,  into  a  proper  condition  to  induce  tenants  to  build 
upon  it.  But  in  1863  the  trustees  consented  to  the  making  of  the 
experiment,  and  while  Dr.  Charles  King  was  still  president.  Pro- 
fessor Egleston  was  appointed  professor  of  mineralogy  and  metal- 
lurgy and  a  general  statement  of  the  object  and  plan  of  the  School 
of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  was  issued. 

Considerable  doubt  existed  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  per- 
sons as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  such  a  school  in  the  City  of  New 
York.  There  were  no  mines  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  as 
there  are  at  the  mining  schools  of  Freiberg,  Clausthal,  and  at 
Leoben.  On  the  other  hand,  the  School  of  Mines  in  Paris  had 
always  been  a  great  success  and  also  the  School  of  Mines  in  Lon- 
don. During  the  year  Dr.  King  resigned  the  presidency  and  Dr. 
F.  A.  P.  Barnard  was  appointed  his  successor. 

Dr.  Barnard  at  once  manifested  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
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projected  school  and  did  everything  he  could  to  encourage  its 
establishment,  and  Professor  Egleston  succeeded  in  interesting  a 
number  of  gentlemen  in  the  city  who  cheerfully  contributed  a  suffi- 
cient sum  of  money  to  make  a  beginning.  A  committee  of  the 
trustees  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  new  School  of  Mines, 
and  the  contributors  were  appointed  associates  of  this  committee. 
Lest  we  forget,  I  will  read  the  names  of  the  trustees  at  this 
time  and  those  of  the  associates : 

Trustees  of   Columbia   College 
1864-65 

Hamilton  Fish,  LL.D.,  chairman,  Gardiner  Spring,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Samuel  B.  Ruggles,  LL.D.,  William  Betts,  LL.D.,  clerk, 
Benjamin  L  Haight,  D.D.,  Edward  Jones,  Robert  Ray,  Gouverneur 
M.  Ogden,  treasurer,  Charles  King,  LL.D.,  Henry  J.  Anderson, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  Edward  L.  Beadle,  M.D.,  George  T.  Strong,  Mancius 
S.  Hutton,  D.D.,  Alexander  W.  Bradford,  LL.D.,  Horatio  Potter, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Martin  Zabriskie,  John  Torrey,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
Lewis  M.  Rutherfurd,  Thomas  De  Witt,  D.D.,  John  Jacob  Astor, 
Jr.,  John  C.  Jay,  M.D.,  William  C.  Schermerhorn,  Morgan  Dix, 
D.D.,  and  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  president  of  the  College. 

Organization  of  the  School  of  Mines 

committee   of  the  trustees  of   COLUMBIA   COLLEGE 

William  Betts,  LL.D.,  chairman,  Edward  Jones,  George  T. 
Strong,  John  Torrey,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Lewis  M.  Rutherfurd,  Fred- 
erick A.  P.  Barnard,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  and  Hamilton  Fish,  LL.D. 

associates  of  the  committee 

C.  R.  Agnew,  M.D.,  Geo.  C.  Anthon,  S.  W.  Bridgham,  Lewis 
L.  Delafield,  Franklin  H.  Delano,  W.  E.  Dodge,  Jr.,  J.  P.  Giraud 
Foster,  N.  Pendleton  Hossack,  R.  L.  Kennedy,  Baron  Osten- 
Sacken,  Howard  Potter,  Temple  Prime,  Percy  R.  Pyne,  James 
Renwick,  Otis  D.  Swan,  Lucius  Tuckerman,  and  G.  Cabot  Ward. 

Soon  afterwards  General  Francis  L.  Vinton  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  mining  engineering  and  Dr.  Charles  F.  Chandler  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  chemistry.  Some  vacant  rooms  in  the  old 
building  were  assigned  to  the  use  of  the  School.     Mr.  Gouverneur 
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Kemble  purchased  a  fine  collection  of  minerals  and  presented  it 
to  the  School,  and  laboratory  tables  were  erected  in  the  basement 
for  the  accommodation  of  twelve  students. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  November,  1864,  the  School  opened  and  to 
the  surprise  of  everyone,  twenty-four  students  entered  on  the  first 
day.  They  were  not  boys,  but  young  men,  some  of  them  with  the 
degrees  of  A.B.,  A.M.,  C.E.,  and  they  continued  to  come  until  forty- 
seven  were  enrolled  during  the  first  session.  Carpenters  and  gas- 
fitters  were  called  in,  and  as  rapidly  as  they  provided  the  necessary 
working  tables  in  the  laboratory,  more  students  came  in,  and  this 
continued  for  two  or  three  months.  Professors  Egleston,  Vinton 
and  myself  incurred  obligations  amounting  to  nearly  six  thousand 
dollars  in  providing  the  necessary  equipment  to  carry  on  the  in- 
struction. 

The  members  of  the  academic  faculty  promptly  offered  their 
services  to  enable  us  to  give  the  necessary  instruction.  Professor 
Charles  A.  Joy  dividing  with  me  the  instruction  in  chemistry.  Pro- 
fessor W.  G.  Peck  taking  mechanics  and  mining  surveying.  Profes- 
sor J.  H.  Van  Amringe  taking  mathematics,  and  Professor  Ogden 
N.  Rood  taking  physics.  In  addition  the  following  assistants  were 
appointed:  Julius  Maier,  Ph.D.,  analytical  chemistry,  William  A. 
Potter,  A.B.,  assistant  in  analytical  chemistry,  Henry  B.  Cornwall, 
A.B.,  assistant  in  general  chemistry. 

The  students  manifested  the  deepest  interest  in  their  work,  and 
although  the  arrangements  for  their  convenience  were  of  the  sim- 
plest character  and  they  were  obliged  to  put  up  with  many  hard- 
ships, they  realized  that  everything  within  the  means  of  the  College 
was  being  done  to  facilitate  their  work,  and  they  never  complained. 
The  trustees  of  the  College  took  the  most  lively  interest  in  the 
progress  of  the  new  school,  and  although  they  were  obliged  to 
borrow  the  money  for  the  purpose,  they  contributed  ten  thousand 
dollars  the  first  winter  to  pay  our  bills  and  carry  us  through  the 
first  year. 

When  the  summer  vacation  came  it  was  evident  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  provide  more  satisfactory  quarters  for  the 
young  school.  It  happened  that  there  was  attached  to  the  College 
buildings  a  large  four  story  structure  which  had  been  used  for 
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workshops  for  the  deaf  mutes  who  occupied  the  grounds  before 
Columbia  came  into  possession  of  them  and  which  had  been  leased 
for  a  wallpaper  factory.  As  the  lease  happened  to  terminate  at 
this  time,  the  trustees  of  the  College  placed  the  building  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  School  of  Mines  and  appropriated  ten  thousand  dollars 
to  put  it  in  order.  In  order  to  save  money,  we  drew  our  own 
plans  and  superintended  the  work  and  were  enabled  to  provide  a 
large  assay  laboratory,  qualitative  laboratory,  quantitative  labora- 
tory, mineralogical  and  metallurgical  museum  and  drawing  acad- 
emy, occupying  in  this  way  the  basement  and  the  four  stories 
above  and  providing  accommodations  for  seventy-two  students. 
Altogether,  the  trustees  appropriated  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  con- 
tinue the  "  experiment ''  for  a  second  year,  the  money  being  bor- 
rowed for  this  purpose. 

To  our  surprise  we  had  eighty-nine  students  during  the  second 
year  and  thus  outgrew  our  accommodations.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  year  it  being  evident  that  the  School  of  Mines  had  come  to 
stay,  the  trustees  appropriated  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  the  erec- 
tion of  an  additional  building  on  Fourth  Avenue,  at  the  corner  of 
50th  Street.  Acting  as  our  own  architects,  we  planned  with  this 
appropriation  and  erected  a  four  story  building,  120  feet  long  and 
30  feet  wide.  The  building  was  not  handsome,  but  it  was  admir- 
ably adapted  for  laboratories  and  museums,  and  was  wonderfully 
well  ventilated,  which  is  very  rarely  the  case  with  such  buildings. 
This  ventilation  was  accomplished  by  placing  two  vertical  flues 
in  the  east  and  west  walls  of  the  building  between  every  pair  of 
windows,  the  lower  ends  of  the  flues  opening  into  the  laboratories, 
while  the  upper  ends  opened  to  the  fresh  air  in  the  cornice.  Al- 
together, the  trustees  appropriated  seventy  thousand  dollars  to  the 
equipment  and  support  of  the  school  during  its  third  year. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the  School 
was  the  appointment  at  the  beginning  of  this  third  year  of  Dr. 
John  S.  Newberry  to  the  professorship  of  geology  and  paleonto- 
logy and  the  acquiring  at  the  same  time  of  his  remarkably  complete 
collection  of  rocks  and  fossils,  which  was  placed  in  the  upper  story 
of  the  new  building.  One  hundred  and  twenty-three  students  were 
in  attendance  during  this  year.      I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
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third  year  terminated  the  experimental  period  in  the  history  of  the 
School  of  Mines.  Since  that  time  it  has  gone  quietly  on  gaining 
in  strength,  adding  new  parallel  courses  of  instruction,  calling  dis- 
tinguished men  to  take  charge  of  them,  until  at  the  present  time,  in- 
cluding the  students  pursuing  professional  courses  and  those  tak- 
ing work  under  the  faculty  of  pure  science  for  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts  and  doctor  of  philosophy,  we  now  number  about  one 
thousand  students  in  pure  and  applied  science. 

I  think  it  may  be  interesting  for  me  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  three  successive  epochs  in  the  history  of  Columbia  which  I  have 
witnessed  since  coming  to  Columbia  in  1864. 

The  first  epoch  begins  with  the  presidency  of  Dr.  F.  A.  P. 
Barnard  in  1864.  Dr.  Barnard  was  a  man  of  wonderful  qualities 
and  wonderful  attainments.  Born  in  Massachusetts,  he  graduated 
with  high  honors  at  Yale  in  1828.  He  began  teaching  at  once, 
first  in  a  Hartford  grammar  school,  then  at  Yale,  subsequently  he 
taught  mathematics,  physics  and  chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Alabama.  He  was  then  made  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Mississippi,  where  he  remained  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
At  this  University  he  had  for  a  fellow  professor  the  future  presi- 
dent of  the  Confederacy,  Jefferson  Davis.  Davis  offered  Dr.  Bar- 
nard a  high  position  under  the  Confederate  Government  on  condi- 
tion that  he  should  renounce  the  Union.  When  Dr.  Barnard  re- 
fused to  do  this,  Davis  was  so  vexed  that  he  would  not  grant  his 
friend's  request  for  a  passport  through  the  lines.  He  finally 
reached  Washington,  however,  where  he  became  connected  with 
the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  and  by  reason  of  his  long  residence  in  the 
South,  proved  very  useful  to  the  Union  Government.  In  1864  he 
was  appointed  president  of  Columbia  College.  At  that  time  there 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  students  in  Columbia  College, 
which,  with  the  law  school  established  by  Dr.  Dwight  in  Great 
Jones  Street,  represented  all  there  was  of  Columbia. 

Dr.  Barnard  put  his  whole  heart  into  the  development  of  the 
College  and  the  School  of  Mines,  and  the  institution  prospered  un- 
der his  management.  Hamilton  Hall  was  erected  on  Madison 
Avenue,  the  beautiful  library  was  erected  on  49th  Street,  a  new 
School  of  Mines  building  was  ultimately  erected  on  Fourth  Avenue, 
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he  added  many  distinguished  instructors  to  the  College  faculties, 
moved  the  law  school  to  49th  Street,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in 
establishing  a  collegiate  course  for  women.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  interested  him- 
self in  the  development  of  education  throughout  the  entire  field  of 
knowledge.  He  lived  a  life  of  great  frugality,  and  on  his  death 
it  was  found  that  he  had  saved  out  of  his  salary  over  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  which  he  left  to  Columbia  University.  It  had 
been  really  pathetic  to  observe  how  he  and  Mrs.  Barnard  had  by 
practising  every  kind  of  economy,  denied  themselves,  not  only 
luxuries,  but  even  comforts  for  the  purpose,  as  it  appeared  after 
his  death,  of  leaving  a  handsome  sum  of  money  to  Columbia.  Their 
friendship  was  always  very  dear  to  me,  and  you  can  imagine  how 
pleased  I  was  when  his  will  was  read  to  learn  that  he  had  made 
me  one  of  his  executors  and  thus  honored  me  with  this  strong 
mark  of  his  friendship  and  confidence. 

The  second  epoch  in  the  history  of  Columbia  University  came 
with  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Seth  Low  to  the  presidency  of  the 
University,  and  he  proved  a  most  worthy  successor  to  Dr.  Barnard. 
His  business  experience,  his  wide  knowledge  of  men,  and  the  in- 
terest he  immediately  began  to  manifest  have  been  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  University. 

The  first  act  that  I  recall  which  interested  me  particularly  had 
to  do  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  had  a 
merely  nominal  connection  with  Columbia  at  that  time.  This 
medical  college,  like  most  of  the  other  medical  schools  throughout 
the  country,  had  begun  practically  as  a  private  school.  A  number 
of  distinguished  physicians  had  come  together,  and  without  any  en- 
dowment had  associated  themselves  as  a  medical  college,  and  they 
did  the  best  they  could  with  their  very  moderate  equipment  and 
such  funds  as  they  could  aflford  to  put  into  the  enterprise  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fees  of  the  students.  The  school  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  best  in  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished 
physicians  in  the  country  had  occupied  chairs  in  the  faculty  and  its 
students  were  recognized  everywhere  as  among  the  best  qualified 
practitioners.  More  than  forty  years  ago  I  was  invited  to  relieve 
Professor  St.  John  of  a  portion  of  the  chemical  instruction  in  this 
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school,  and  I  took  my  place  in  the  faculty  as  adjunct  professor  of 
chemistry  five  or  six  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  School  of 
Mines. 

I  must  say  that  I  was  thoroughly  astonished  when  I  became 
familiar  with  the  system  of  instruction  in  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  and  when  I  compared  this  system  with  that  pursued 
in  the  School  of  Mines:  There  was  no  examination  for  admission; 
there  was  no  roll  call  at  lectures ;  the  course  of  instruction  con- 
sisted of  two  annual  courses  of  lectures  of  five  months  each;  there 
was  no  examination  except  at  the  end  of  the  period,  and  this  was 
a  private  one,  one  student  at  a  time  presenting  himself  to  the  sev- 
eral instructors  in  succession ;  it  was  necessary  to  pass  only  five  out 
of  seven  of  the  examinations  to  receive  the  degree  of  M.D.  and 
begin  practice. 

I  took  frequent  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  my  fellow  pro- 
fessors to  the  contrast  between  the  system  of  education  practised 
in  this  and  the  other  medical  colleges  throughout  the  country  and 
the  system  practised  at  Columbia  in  educating  and  qualifying  for 
practice  engineers  and  chemists.  For  example,  we  had  a  very 
severe  examination  for  admission;  we  had  a  roll  call  at  every  lec- 
ture; the  course  of  instruction  consisted  of  four  years  of  lectures 
and  laboratory  practice  of  eight  months  each;  there  were  semi- 
annual examinations,  public  written  examinations,  the  entire  class 
present;  in  order  to  get  a  degree  the  candidate  was  obliged  to  pass 
successfully  each  and  every  examination  of  the  entire  four  years. 

I  beg  you  not  to  think  for  a  moment  that  in  making  this  state- 
ment I  am  criticizing  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  un- 
favorably. I  am  criticizing  the  system  of  medical  education  as  it 
was  practised  in  this  country  forty  years  ago.  The  same  system 
prevailed  in  all  the  other  medical  colleges  in  the  country;  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  had  the  reputation  of  standing  at 
the  head  of  medical  education  and  turning  out  the  best  medical 
practitioners  of  that  day. 

The  faculty  of  the  College  very  soon  began  to  improve  the  sys- 
tem of  instruction  and  to  raise  the  requirements.  The  president, 
James  W.  McLane,  interested  Mr.  William  H.  Vanderbilt  and  his 
sons   and   daughters   in   the   medical   college,   and   through    their 
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generosity  the  school  was  enabled  to  purchase  a  large  site  in  West 
59th  Street  and  to  erect  a  beautiful  and  commodious  group  of 
buildings,  including  lecture-rooms,  laboratories,  maternity  hospital 
and  clinical  building.  With  this  assistance  it  became  possible  to 
make  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  course  of  instruction.  The 
length  of  the  terms  was  increased  from  five  months  to  eight,  the 
period  of  attendance  was  increased  from  two  years  to  four,  and 
examinations  for  admission  were  established,  and  the  course  of 
instruction  was  raised  to  the  highest  possible  plane.  But  it  was 
evident  that  something  was  wanting. 

At  this  time  President  Low  interested  himself  in  the  subject  of 
medical  education,  and  finding  that  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  had  already  done  so  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  medical 
education,  he  offered  to  make  this  College  an  integral  part  of 
Columbia  University  and  offered  every  advantage  that  such  an 
association  could  secure.  The  trustees  of  Columbia  University 
supported  him  in  this  proposition  and  the  trustees  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  generously  resigned  their  positions 
and  turned  the  College  over  to  Columbia.  Under  the  guiding  hands 
of  President  Low  and  his  successor  the  course  of  instruction  has 
been  steadily  improved,  all  the  desirable  facilities  provided,  and  we 
may  now  say  that  there  is  no  medical  college  in  the  world  better 
equipped  or  better  manned  than  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Columbia  University,  thanks  to  Dr.  Low  and  Dr. 
Butler. 

Dr.  Low's  presidency  is,  however,  most  distinguished  by  the 
acquirement  of  the  new  site  at  ii6th  Street.  The  University  had 
entirely  outgrown  the  single  block  at  49th  Street,  but  it  had  no 
money  with  which  to  purchase  a  new  site.  But  Dr.  Low  had  the 
foresight  and  the  courage,  founded  on  his  belief  in  the  great  future 
of  Columbia,  to  purchase  the  magnificent  site  at  11 6th  Street  and 
to  erect  the  most  necessary  buildings  to  accommodate  the  depart- 
ments, although  in  doing  so  it  was  necessary  to  incur  a  debt  of 
three  and  one  half  million  dollars.  It  must  never  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  he  contributed  a  very  handsome  fraction  of  his  own 
fortune  for  the  erection  of  the  beautiful  memorial  library,  which 
occupies  the  center  of  the  group  of  buildings. 
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Under  Dr.  Low's  management  the  Teachers  College  was  erected 
and  reached  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  and  Dr.  Low  also  con- 
tributed in  every  way  to  the  development  of  Barnard  College.  Dr. 
Low  found  Columbia  an  old-fashioned  college  in  comparatively 
inadequate  buildings  and  he  turned  over  to  his  successor,  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  one  of  the  finest  and  broadest  universities 
in  this  country. 

You  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  many  activities  of 
President  Butler  in  this  present  epoch  in  our  history.  I  hardly 
know  where  to  begin  in  referring  to  him.  In  the  first  place,  there 
are  the  dormitories.  We  had  no  dormitories,  and  it  was  often  said 
that  there  could  be  no  college  life  without  dormitories.  Dr.  Butler 
has  met  this  difficulty.  Through  his  efforts  liberal  friends  of 
Columbia  have  supplied  this  want  and  we  now  have  elegant  dormi- 
tories. We  had  no  chapel,  and  now  we  have  here  the  beautiful 
St.  Paul's  Chapel.  We  had  no  space  where  our  students  could 
exercise,  and  now  we  have  the  spacious  South  Field.  There  was 
no  suitable  building  specially  devoted  to  the  College  proper,  and 
now  we  have  the  beautiful  and  commodious  Hamilton  Hall.  And 
then  there  is  the  splendidly  equipped  building  for  the  departments 
of  mining  and  metallurgy  and  finally  two  large  buildings  are  now 
in  process  of  erection,  one,  Kent  Hall,  for  the  schools  of  law  and 
political  science,  and  the  other  for  the  school  of  philosophy. 

But  providing  new  buildings  and  strengthening  existing  schools 
and  courses  of  instruction  are  by  no  means  all  the  things  that  Dr. 
Butler  has  accomplished.  One  of  his  most  important  movements 
was  the  establishment  of  the  summer  school.  A  six  weeks  course 
of  instruction  is  given  during  the  summer  in  the  greatest  variety  of 
subjects,  and  last  year  more  than  two  thousand  students  from  all 
over  the  United  States,  some  coming  even  from  foreign  countries, 
availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  for  improvement.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  summer  session  clientele  consists  of  professors 
and  instructors  from  other  institutions  who  employ  their  vacation 
to  increase  their  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  they  teach  and  to 
acquire  the  latest  methods  of  giving  instruction. 

One  of  the  things  in  Dr.  Butler's  development  of  the  University 
which  has  interested  me  most  particularly  is  his  incorporation  into 
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the  University  of  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy,  with  which 
I  have  long  been  associated. 

Away  back  in  1866  Professor  P.  W.  Bedford,  a  Sixth  Avenue 
apothecary,  came  to  me  one  day  and  said :  "  We  have  a  little  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  down  on  Washington  Square,  and  we  want  you  to 
take  the  chair  of  chemistry."  I  inquired  carefully  into  the  affairs 
of  this  College  of  Pharmacy.  I  found  that  they  had  thirty-two  stu- 
dents, apothecaries'  clerks,  but  no  money,  and  that  they  wanted  me 
to  give  three  evenings  a  week  for  five  months  in  the  winter.  They 
could  not  pay  any  salary,  but  offered  a  small  sum  to  cover  expenses 
for  apparatus  and  chemicals.  I  thought  the  matter  over  and  said 
to  myself :  "  We  must  have  apothecaries ;  we  can't  live  without 
them,  and  they  must  be  educated,  for  our  lives  are  in  their  hands." 
Pharmacy  is  a  science  as  well  as  an  art,  and  the  apothecary  is  not 
only  in  a  sense  the  partner  of  the  physician,  but  he  is  actually  a 
check  or  balance-wheel  on  the  physician.  If  the  poor  physician  has 
been  out  all  night  attending  a  serious  case  and  inadvertently  in 
writing  his  prescription  for  a  fresh  patient  writes  in  morphine  or 
strychnine  when  he  means  quinine,  or  inadvertently  uses  the  wrong 
figure  to  indicate  the  strength  of  the  dose,  the  intelligent  apothecary 
sees  the  mistake  and  quietly  calls  it  to  the  attention  of  the  physician. 
I  do  not  say  this  as  a  criticism  on  the  physician ;  he  is  only  human, 
but  he  and  the  apothecary  must  work  together  and  it  is  just  as  im- 
portant to  have  an  educated  apothecary  as  it  is  to  have  an  educated 
physician. 

I  thought  this  all  over,  and  accepted  the  invitation  and  have 
been  connected  with  the  College  of  Pharmacy  ever  since.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  satisfactory  interests  in  which 
I  have  ever  been  engaged.  The  College  has  been  managed  and 
supported  entirely  by  the  apothecaries  of  the  city  of  New  York.  It 
has  grown  in  numbers  and  it  has  increased  in  strength.  Many 
years  ago  it  bought  an  old  church  in  East  23rd  Street  and  fitted 
it  up  with  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories,  and  after  another  period 
of  prosperity  it  bought  land  in  West  68th  Street  and  erected  a  fine 
building  with  all  the  modern  conveniences — and  we  even  rejoice 
in  a  debt  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.      We  have  had 
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as  many  as  three  hundred  and  sixty  students  a  year  and  our  grad- 
uates have  given  our  college  a  reputation  all  over  the  country. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  I  continued  to  devote  three  evenings 
a  week  to  the  enterprise.  By  and  by,  after  the  College  had  pros- 
pered sufficiently,  we  gave  up  evening  lectures,  and  besides  a  large 
share  of  my  work  was  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  one  of  our 
School  of  Mines  graduates,  Professor  Arthur  H.  Elliott,  and  I 
retained  merely  one  lecture  a  week  in  order  that  I  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  retaining  my  connection  with  this  most  useful  and 
flourishing  school. 

I  have  given  this  history  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  in  order 
that  you  might  appreciate  the  happiness  that  came  to  me  and  to 
my  associates  when  President  Butler  wrote  to  me  as  the  president 
of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  to  know  if  our  trustees  would  care  to 
have  our  College  become  a  part  of  Columbia  University.  Now, 
there  was  nothing  new  in  the  idea  of  including  a  College  of  Phar- 
macy among  the  schools  of  a  university.  Every  German  uni- 
versity has  its  college  of  pharmacy;  apothecaries  have  been  scien- 
tists from  the  very  beginning,  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
names  in  the  history  of  chemical  science  have  been  apothecaries. 
Pharmacy  has  always  been  a  most  honorable  profession.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  me,  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
College  of  Pharmacy,  or  to  the  pharmaceutical  profession  than  to 
receive  so  flattering  an  invitation  from  what  is  now  the  most 
prominent  university  in  this  country.  I  think  every  apothecary  in 
the  city  of  New  York  gained  a  decided  addition  to  his  self-respect 
when  he  learned  that  Columbia  had  associated  his  profession  with 
that  of  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  and  the  engineer. 

Dr.  Butler's  most  recent  movement  in  the  interest  of  education 
opens  a  new  field  for  Columbia  and  a  most  inviting  one.  It  is  a 
very  serious  question  how  coming  generations  in  this  country  are 
to  be  adequately  fed,  how  our  farmers  will  ever  be  able  to  raise 
crops  sufficient  to  support  the  population  of  this  country  fifty  or 
one  hundred  years  hence.  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  this 
problem  can  be  solved,  and  that  is  by  educating  and  training  men 
to  go  out  and  teach  the  farmers  how  to  cultivate  their  farms. 

On  the  average,  our  farms  do  not  yield  one-half,  in  fact,  prob- 
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ably  not  more  than  one-third  of  what  they  can  be  made  to  yield 
by  proper  management.  It  is  perfectly  feasible  to  double  or  even 
triple  the  yield  of  agricultural  products.  If  time  permitted  I  could 
refer  you  to  special  examples  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years  at  different  places  in  this  country 
which  would  verify  my  statements.  Dr.  Butler  appreciates  this 
and  he  has  organized  and  established  a  course  of  agricultural  in- 
struction at  Columbia,  and  you  would  be  astonished  to  see  the  men 
and  women  who  have  come  regularly  to  the  University  to  attend 
this  instruction  during  the  past  winter.  I  have  not  heard  from 
Dr.  Butler  himself  exactly  what  his  plans  are,  but  there  is  a  rumor 
that  he  intends  to  expand  this  extension  teaching  system,  not  only 
in  agriculture,  but  in  other  subjects,  and  to  give  instruction  in 
several  other  towns  within  a  radius  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  of 
New  York.  I  believe  if  Dr.  Butler  lives  to  have  charge  of  this 
University  for  the  next  twenty-five  years  and  carries  out  his  plans, 
we  may  have  sixty  thousand  students  enrolled  in  this  University 
and  become,  perhaps,  the  largest  university  in  the  world,  as  we  are 
now  the  largest  university  in  this  country. 

I  have  taken  altogether  too  much  time,  but  I  must  tell  you  one 
thing  more.  The  most  distinguished  chemical  engineer  in  Great 
Britain  was  Dr.  Ludwig  Mond,  who  died  quite  recently.  Dr. 
Mond  established  the  great  Solvay  Alkali  Process  in  Great  Britain, 
as  well  as  many  other  important  chemical  enterprises.  He  founded 
at  the  expense  of  a  million  dollars  the  Faraday  research  laboratory 
of  the  Royal  Institution.  He  had  large  mining  and  metallurgical 
interests  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  he  traveled  from  one 
country  to  another  to  look  after  his  interests.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  dining  with  him  five  years  ago  and  he  said  to  me :  "  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  something  which  I  think  will  interest  you.  You  know  I 
have  been  traveling  around  the  world  to  South  Africa,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  South  America,  Mexico,  California  and  other  places, 
and  I  have  met  a  great  many  mining  engineers  in  these  countries, 
and  wherever  I  have  been,  I  have  found  that  the  most  distinguished 
mining  engineers  had  been  educated  in  the  United  States  and  the 
most  eminent  of  these  came  from  the  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia 
University." 
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In  closing,  I  want  to  tell  you,  my  boys,  how  happy  I  am  to 
stand  before  you  tonight  to  realize  that  you  are  all  my  old  students, 
and  that  after  listening  to  me  for  the  many  years  you  did  you  are 
willing  to  come  here  and  listen  to  me  again,  and  to  give  me  this 
crowning  proof  of  your  respect  and  affection.  I  thank  you  with 
all  my  heart. 

A.  number  of  resolutions,  telegrams  and  letters  were  received, 
and  read  by  the  toastmaster.     Among  them  were  the  following : 

The  Illinois  Alumni  Association  of  Columbia  University  wishes 
it  could  attend  the  dinner  to  Dr.  Chandler  in  a  body.  Instead  it 
sends  its  best  wishes ;  and  while  you  all  are  cheering  Dr.  Chandler 
in  unison  tonight,  each  member  out  here  will  be  leading  his  own 
cheering  for  the  doctor  and  wishing  he  could  be  with  you. 

Channing  R.  Toy,  '04,  secretary 

Felicitations  Colorado  Alumni  to  Dr.  Chandler.  Long  life  and 
happiness. 

Thomas  B.  Stearns,  '81  S 

I  wish  that  I  might  attend  the  dinner  to  do  honor  to  Dr. 
Chandler  after  his  forty-six  years'  service  to  Columbia  University ; 
but  I  regret  very  much  to  say  with  all  my  admiration  for  Dr. 
Chandler,  which  is  without  limit,  my  engagements  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  accept  the  invitation. 

Joseph  H.  Choate 

I  find  to  my  very  deep  regret  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me 
to  be  in  New  York  on  April  second,  and  attend  the  Testimonial 
Dinner  to  Dr.  Chandler.  Though  I  can  not  be  present  on  that  oc- 
casion I  should  deem  it  an  honor  and  happiness  to  join  the  admirers 
and  friends  of  Dr.  Chandler  in  showing  my  appreciation  of  his  dis- 
tinguished services  in  the  cause  of  education  and  science. 

Frederick  D.  Grant, 
Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Lakes,  Chicago 

Nothing  would  afford  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  be  able  to  tes- 
tify my  regard  for  Dr.  Chandler  at  this  Testimonial  Dinner;  but  I 
am  exceedingly  sorry  to  say  that  on  April  2d  it  will  be  absolutely 
impossible  for  me  to  be  present.     I  feel  more  regret  than  I  can 

express  in  words. 

Horace  Porter 
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Washington,  March  30,  191  o 
The  undersigned  graduates  of  the  School  of  Mines  send  you 
greeting,  and  an  expression  of  appreciation  of  the  splendid  work 
you  have  done  for  Columbia,  and  for  us,  your  former  students. 

We  hold  in  affectionate  remembrance  the  kindly  humor  with 
which  you  imbued  our  youthful  minds  with  other  and  broader  wis- 
dom than  the  chemistry  you  so  successfully  taught. 

May  you  have  many  years  yet  to  live  and  teach,  for  with  you 
to  live  is  to  teach. 

Most  cordially, 

Bailey  Willis,  '78  H.  C.  Roberts,  '81 

H.  M.  Wilson,  '81  D.  H.  Baldwin,  '95 

E.  M.  Douglas,  '81  E.   C.   Barnard,   '84 

Marcus  Benjamin,  '78 

...  I  am  not  willing  to  let  this  occasion  pass  without  express- 
ing the  warm  admiration  and  friendship  I  have  always  felt  for 
you  and  which  I  hoped  to  show  more  publicly  tonight.  You  know 
you  and  I  "entered"  the  School  of  Mines  the  same  day — the  one 
it  opened — and  I  have  the  feeling  of  an  old  friend. 

I  wish  you  a  long  and  happy  life,  as  full  of  usefulness  in  the 
future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  and  renewing  my  expressions  of 
interest  and  friendship,  I  am, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  Church,  '6y  S 

Most  unexpectedly  and  with  more  regret  than  I  can  express, 
I  am  obliged  to  miss  the  Testimonial  Dinner  to  my  very  dear 
friend.  Dr.  Chandler.  An  appointment  made  by  the  court  for  a 
hearing  in  St.  Paul,  which  can  not  be  avoided  or  postponed,  will 
make  it  impossible  for  me  to  reach  New  York  by  the  evening  of 
April  second.  This  enforced  absence  is  to  me  a  sorrow  that  I  shall 
lament  as  long  as  I  live. 

Edmund  Wetmore,  '63  L 

I  congratulate  the  committee  on  having  thought  out  so  fit  a  tes- 
timonial to  express  the  universal  love  and  regard  in  which  Dr. 
Chandler  is  held  by  all  his  former  students.  I  regret  extremely 
that  I  can  not  be  present  at  the  dinner  since  I  should  have  dearly 
loved  to  see  the  Doctor  again  and  grasp  his  hand. 

Charles  M.  Rolker,  '75  S 
Leadenhall  Buildings,  London,  England 
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Please  tell  Dr.  Chandler  how  much  I  regret  not  to  be  present  at 
the  dinner  to  cheer  once  more  for  him  as  I  so  often  have  done. 
And  you,  lucky  college  mates,  let  each  raise  his  voice  a  bit  higher 
to  make  up  for  the  unwillingly  absent  ones. 

Francis  Del  Calvo,  '84  S 

Havana,  Cuba 

Lost  in  Philadelphia.  Best  wishes  to  Dr.  Chandler.  Regret 
absence. 

James  Duane  Livingston,  '80 

Serious  impairment  of  sight  within  recent  years  prevents  me 
from  attending  a  public  gathering.  I  therefore  take  occasion  to 
send  through  your  courteous  offices  my  affectionate  greetings  and 
heartfelt  congratulations  to  your  distinguished  guest  of  the  even- 
ing, our  well  beloved  Professor  Chandler.  Not  only  we  who  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  his  illuminative  teaching  and  felt  his  fine 
uplifting  influence — not  only  the  two  generations  of  students  who 
hold  him  in  cherished  remembrance — but  the  whole  university  body 
is  greatly  appreciative  of  his  devoted  and  generous  services  and 
justly  proud  of  the  developments  that  owe  so  much  to  his  excep- 
tional abilities  in  initiative,  organization  and  administration.  With 
enduring  esteem  and  ever  affectionate  regard  I  heartily  congratu- 
late our  beloved  Professor  Chandler  upon  the  fullness  of  a  career 
rich  with  beneficent  achievement  and  crowned  with  honors;  and  I 
pray  that  in  the  strength  to  be  found  "  in  years  that  bring  the  philo- 
sophic mind  "  he  may  long  live  to  enjoy  the  abundant  and  grateful 
harvest  of  so  fine  a  fruition. 

Henry  Augustus  Whiting,  '66,  '69S 

Baltimore,  Md 

Letters  were  also  received  from  Senator  Elihu  Root,  Dean  H. 
H.  Rusby  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  Professor  H.  F.  Osborn, 
Stuyvesant  Fish,  '71,  Alfred  Meyer,  '74,  Dr.  Robert  Abbe,  '74  M, 
Thomas  H.  Leggett,  '79  S  (Cripple  Creek,  Colo.),  Professor  W. 
Hallock,  '79,  John  H.  Mulchahey,  '79,  Arthur  H.  Elliott,  '81  S, 
Michael  J.  O'Connor,  '81  S,  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson,  '83,  Charles 
A.  Powers,  '83  M  (Denver,  Colo.),  Wilbur  E.  Sanders,  '85  S, 
Frederick  R.  Coudtrt,  '90,  Gano  Dunn,  '91  S,  A.  D.  Granger,  '92  S, 
John  B.  McCook,  '94  M,  Charles  H.  Ellard,  '97,  Lester  W.  Strauss, 
'00  S  (Lima,  Peru),  Ralph  W.  Dox,  '06  (Paris,  France),  S.  Book- 
man, and  George  F.  Fisher. 
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The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  Columbia  University  in 
Colorado : 

The  Alumni  Association  of  Columbia  University  in  Colorado, 
in  annual  meeting  assembled,  desires  to  express  to  Professor 
Charles  F.  Chandler  its  grateful  appreciation  of  his  distinguished 
services  to  Columbia.  It  is  worthy  of  mark  that  Professor  Chand- 
ler has  been  active  in  the  department  of  chemistry  for  forty-six 
years.  It  is  of  greater  note  that  his  services  have  always  been  of 
the  highest  order,  that  he  has  contributed  in  great  degree  to  the  ex- 
tending of  the  fame  of  Columbia  during  this  half  of  a  century. 

The  university  possessing  the  loyal  devotion  of  such  a  man  has 
been  most  fortunate,  and  the  sons  of  Columbia  in  Colorado  heartily 
and  earnestly  join  with  Columbia's  sons  in  all  parts  of  the  world  in 
tendering  to  Professor  Chandler  on  this  occasion  of  his  retirement 
from  active  work,  their  sincere  wishes  for  his  health  and  happiness 
during  many  coming  years. 

Resolutions  were  also  adopted  by  the  Chemistry  Teachers'  Club 

of  New  York  City. 

The  Toastmaster  : 

It  is  not  so  many  years  since  it  was  thought  that  the  essential 
requirement  for  the  president  of  an  educational  institution  was  to 
know  how  to  personally  teach  and  discipline  students.  Today  we 
recognize  that  the  president  of  a  university  or  college  should  possess 
at  least  three  great  qualifications :  First,  he  should  be  a  broad- 
minded  educator;  secondly,  he  should  be  a  good  business  man;  and 
thirdly,  he  should  possess  great  executive  ability.  We  of  Columbia 
believe  that  we  have  at  the  head  of  our  University  a  president  who 
combines  all  these  requirements. 

I  give  you,  as  the  second  toast  of  the  evening,  Columbia  and 
her  President,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 

SPEECH  OF  PRESIDENT  BUTLER. 
Mr.  Chairman,  Dr.  Chandler  and  Fellow  Columbians: 

This  is  no  ordinary  occasion,  and  I  do  not  find  myself  in  a 
mood  for  an  ordinary  after-dinner  speech.  Our  very  jollity  and 
enthusiasm  are  in  a  sense  a  cloak  for  the  deep  feeling  that  we  have 
in  the  presence  of  our  old  friend,  teacher  and  colleague,  who  has 
asked  the  privilege  of  laying  down  the  burdens  of  his  office. 
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The  life  of  our  University,  so  large,  so  various  and  so  complex, 
is  very  like  the  life  of  a  great  nation.  Our  interests  are  many. 
Our  institutional  development  is  rapid,  and  it  goes  on  here  and  there 
by  almost  unseen  and  unmeasured  steps;  but  in  the  University  as 
in  the  nation,  we  mark  most  of  all,  and  we  cherish  beyond  all  else, 
the  coming  and  the  passing  of  personalities.  No  substitute  has 
been  found  in  specialized  scholarship  or  in  technical  skill  or  in 
acquired  art  for  those  precious  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that 
make  a  man  a  great  teacher  to  generations  of  students.  When  a 
university  can  point,  as  we  can  so  frequently  point,  to  great  person- 
alities, men  who  have  mastered  their  science  or  their  branch  of  let- 
ters or  of  learning,  who  have  infused  into  it  the  red  blood  of  human 
feeling,  who  possess  sympathy,  with  that  care  which  means  affection 
for  those  who  are  about  them — then  we  have  a  university  that  is  a 
living  thing.  We  have  had  these  personalities  at  Columbia  from 
the  very  beginning.  I  like  to  think  of  William  Samuel  Johnson, 
sitting  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  serving  on  its  judiciary 
committee  and  helping  to  frame  the  important  judiciary  act  in  the 
first  decade  of  our  government's  existence,  while  he  was  still  presi- 
dent of  our  College.  I  like  to  think  of  the  great  Mitchill,  Dr. 
Chandler's  predecessor,  whose  name  has  been  given  to  his  chair, 
teaching  chemistry  to  college  students  while  serving  the  public  in 
a  thousand  ways.  And  I  like  to  think  of  McVickar,  of  Anthon,  of 
Lieber,  of  Drisler,  and  I  like  to  think  of  Van  Amringe  and  of 
Chandler.  It  is  by  the  coming  and  the  passing  of  the  services  of 
these  personalities  that  we  mark  the  real  history  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege and  Columbia  University,  and  we  shall  be  poor  indeed,  no 
matter  how  magnificent  our  site,  how  splendid  and  how  numerous 
our  buildings,  how  large  our  endowments  and  how  great  our  enroll- 
ment, we  shall  be  poor  and  wretched  indeed  when  personalities — 
great  human  personalities — are  no  longer  found  in  Columbia's  life. 

Therefore  I  do  not  dwell  tonight,  even  for  a  moment,  on  Dr. 
Chandler's  scientific  services.  His  science  is  not  mine,  but  I  know 
something  of  what  he  has  done  for  his  science.  I  know  something 
of  the  patience,  the  generosity  and  the  unflagging  zeal  with  which 
he  has  applied  his  knowledge  of  chemistry  to  industry  and  to  the 
public  welfare  and  the  public  health.     I  know  that  when  Columbia 
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had  to  borrow,  Chandler  had  to  give.  I  know  that  he  has  built 
up  out  of  his  own  earnings  and  resources  a  great  chemical  museum 
the  like  of  which  this  country  has  not  seen,  and  I  know  that  he  has 
put  into  the  department  of  chemistry — when  the  trustees  from  pov- 
erty could  not  do  so — the  additional  resources  and  teaching  strength 
that  it  needed. 

What  he  said  just  now  of  Barnard  was  well  and  finely  said,  but 
I  say  it  of  himself  as  well. 

Believe  me,  fellow  alumni,  it  is  a  serious  thing  for  the  servant 
of  the  University — whether  he  be  trustee,  or  president,  or  professor, 
or  junior  officer — believe  me,  it  is  a  serious  thing  for  him  to  mark 
the  passing  from  active  university  life  of  the  men  who  have  always 
been  on  the  firing  line.  It  is  not  easy  to  contemplate  the  absence 
of  those  with  whom  one  has  intimately  and  affectionately  counselled 
through  long  years  of  association.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  just  how 
certain  personal  qualities  are  to  be  transmitted  or  how  successors 
with  those  qualities  are  to  be  found.  The  world  is  full  of  chemists, 
but  there  are  not  very  many  Chandlers. 

Columbia  is  not  marking  the  retirement  of  a  chemist;  it  is  mark- 
ing the  retirement  of  Dr.  Chandler.  I  know  how  easy  it  is  to  fall 
into  the  mood  of  praising  the  old  order,  of  laying  the  emphasis  of 
excellence  upon  the  older  generation  and  the  older  way  of  doing 
things.  I  know  hovv^  easy  is  the  temptation  to  fall  into  the  mood 
of  laudator  temp  oris  acti,  and  I  know  how  frequently  it  is  untrue 
and  unwise  to  do  so;  but  I  do  confess  to  a  feeling  of  some  anxiety 
as  to  whether  with  all  the  refinement  of  our  methods  and  the 
enlargement  of  our  resources,  I  do  confess  to  some  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  we  are  with  sureness  producing  men  of  the  type  of  those 
we  have  so  long  honored  and  loved.  ,  .  . 

What  is  the  trouble?  Is  it  that  we  can  not  see  the  wood  for 
the  trees?  Is  it  that  there  are  too  many  solicitations  to  the  atten- 
tion, to  the  interest,  to  the  human  inventive  power  to  let  it  work 
freely  and  instinctively  as  it  should  ?  Whatever  may  be  the  answer 
to  this  question,  I  know  that  we  can  not  get  on  without  personality, 
and  I  mark  with  sadness  and  sorrow  the  retirement  from  active 
service  of  a  personality  which  has  been  familiar  to  me  for  thirty- 
two  years  and  which  has  always  been  full  of  charm,  abounding  in 
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loyalty,  generous  in  doing  for  Columbia  and  the  public,  and  anxious 
to  find  new  ways  in  which  to  serve.  I  call  that  a  great  academic 
and  a  great  human  service  and  I  am  glad  to  have  had  this  person- 
ality on  the  proud  rolls  of  Columbia.     God  bless  you,  Dr.  Chandler! 

The  Toastmaster: 

Among  the  alumni  of  the  old  School  of  Mines  there  is  a  grad- 
uate who  has  combined  in  the  alembic  of  his  mind  the  elements  of 
chemistry  with  the  spirit  of  poetry,  and  has  distilled  therefrom  a 
compound  so  beautiful  and  appropriate  for  this  evening  that  your 
committee  have  asked  him  to  submit  it  to  you. 

I  propose  as  the  next  toast  the  health  of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Going, 
chemist,  engineer  and  poet. 

POEM  OF  CHARLES  BUXTON  GOING,  '82S 

TO  CHARLES  F.   CHANDLER 

In  the  dear  old  days,  when  first  we  came 

To  the  Qualitative  Lab. 
And  learned  to  read,  in  the  Bunsen  flame, 

Our  chemical  "AB,  ab", 

You  know  how  some  strong  elements 

Would  oftentimes  control 
Because  their  flame  was  so  intense 

It  color-tinged  the  whole? 

It's  so  with  men.     Apply  the  test, 

And  each  life's  fire  will  glow 
With  its  strongest  thing — the  thing  that's  best. 

What  does  our  heart-test  show  ? 

Look  there !  and  there !     In  each  lighted  face 

The  answer's  easy  to  see — 
A  strong  reaction  in  every  case — 

We're  richest  in  .  .  .  CFC. 

For  (this  let  him  explain  who  can 

By  Quantitative  lore) 
Chandler  could  give  to  every  man, 

Yet  grow,  not  less,  but  more  ! 
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Here  the  atomic  theories  fall ; 

Ions  can  not  explain 
How  one  can  share  himself  with  all. 

Yet  more  than  all  remain! 

"Atoms?"     Why,  scarcely  more  were  we 

Till,  with  a  force  benign, 
A  wise  and  loving  alchemy. 

He  helped  us  to  combine. 

He  linked  the  bonds  from  each  to  each — 

He  made  us  crystallize.  .  .  . 
God  bless  the  man  who  did  more  than  teach, 

And  stood  by  us,  brother-wise ! 

Dear  Master,  better — yes,  better  far 

We  know  you  now,  than  then 
For  the  living  force  that  you  were,  and  are. 

Leading  the  leaders  of  men! 

Eyes  that  could  gauge  an  atom's  girth 

And  yet  be  blind  to  a  fault — 
By  every  test  for  the  salt  of  the  earth, 

You  are  yourself,  The  Salt ! 

The  Toastmaster: 

Dr.  Chandler.  The  alumni  of  Columbia,  having  in  mind  your 
long  and  great  services  to  their  alma  mater,  and  your  high  record 
as  a  chemist,  and  in  recognition  thereof,  have  conveyed  to  the  trus- 
tees of  the  University  a  fund,  to  be  known  as  "  The  Charles  Fred- 
erick Chandler  Foundation."  This  fund  is  to  be  held  by  the  trustees 
in  perpetuity,  and  the  interest  thereon  devoted  each  year  to  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  one  or  more  great  public  lectures  on  chemistry, 
or  some  of  its  applications,  to  be  delivered  before  the  University  by 
some  distinguished  lecturer  to  be  selected  each  year  by  the  trustees ; 
the  lectures  to  be  known  as  "  The  Chandler  Lectures."  I  now  hand 
you  a  deed  of  gift  of  this  fund  from  the  committee  of  the  alumni 
to  the  trustees,  in  order  that  you  may  place  the  same  in  the  hands 
of  the  president  of  the  University. 

As  an  additional  token  of  the  regard  and  affection  of  your  old 
students  and  friends  in  the  several  schools  of  Columbia,  I  present 
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you  on  their  behalf  with  this  gold  medal,  to  be  known  as  "The 
Chandler  Medal";  a  repHca  of  which  is  to  be  given  each  year  to 
the  lecturer  selected  by  the  trustees  to  deliver  the  lecture  provided 
for  by  the  Foundation;  the  die  from  which  this  medal  has  been 
struck  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  trustees  of  the  University 
for  this  purpose. 

The  inscription  on  the  box  containing  the  medal  reads  as  follows : 

Presented  to 
Dr.  Charles  Frederick  Chandler 

April  2,  1 9 10 

By  his  former  students  and  present 

friends  in  recognition  of  his  long 

and  distinguished  services  to 

Columbia  University 

and  as  a  mark  of  their  esteem 

and  affection  for  him  as  a  man 

I  also  present  you  with  an  album  containing  the  name,  school 
and  class,  of  each  subscriber  to  the  fund  and  medal. 

By  creating  this  Foundation  on  the  basis  stated,  the  alumni 
believe  that  your  work  and  name  will  be  further  identified  with 
Columbia  in  the  years  to  come,  and  be  familiar  to  all  her  future  stu- 
dents and  graduates  as  long  as  the  University  endures. 

Dr.  Chandler: 

My  dear  Ricketts. — I  have  known  you  since  you  were  a  boy: 
You  have  been  my  pupil,  my  assistant,  my  colleague,  always  my 
loyal  and  devoted  friend,  one  of  my  nearest  and  best  beloved.  It 
greatly  enhances  the  value  of  this  honor  to  receive  it  from  your 
hands.  No  more  acceptable  token  of  affection  and  regard  from 
"my  boys"  could  have  been  devised  than  this  deed  of  gift  and 
medal,  which  will  keep  my  memory  green  long  after  we  have  all 
passed  away.  Let  me  thank  you  and  your  associates  with  all  my 
heart. 

My  dear  Dr.  Butler. — You  have  learned  from  the  address  of 
Dr.  Ricketts,  that  my  pupils  have  conferred  upon  me  the  greatest 
gift  within  their  power.  They  have  arranged  to  perpetuate  my 
name  in  a  most  acceptable  manner  in  connection  with  the  science 
which  has  given  me  the  greatest  happiness  for  a  long  life,  and  with 
Columbia  University  which  has  given  me  the  greatest  opportunity 
to  make  the  science  useful  to  my  fellowmen. 
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I  am  glad  to  place  this  deed  of  gift  in  your  hands,  the  hands 
from  which  I  have  received  so  much  kindness,  for  transmission  to 
the  board  of  trustees,  who  have  trusted  me  and  honored  me  for 
nearly  half  a  century. 

President  Butler,  in  a  few  well  chosen  words,  expressed  his 
appreciation  of  the  gift  and  accepted  the  fund  on  behalf  of  the 
trustees  of  the  University. 

The  Toastmaster: 

Perhaps  there  is  no  profession  in  which  a  knowledge  of  chem- 
istry constitutes  such  an  important  factor  as  medicine.  Part  of 
the  work  of  our  guest  was  for  many  years  in  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  both  in  the  old  building  still  standing  at  23rd 
Street  and  4th  Avenue,  and  in  the  newer  and  more  complete  build- 
ings at  59th  Street.  Here,  as  in  the  other  schools  of  the  Univer- 
sity, his  old  students  learned  to  appreciate  his  character  and  teach- 
ing, and  the  graduates  in  medicine  have  joined  with  the  other 
alumni  tonight  in  adding  their  testimony  to  that  of  the  schools  of 
science,  arts  and  pharmacy. 

We  will  drink  the  next  toast  to  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Lambert,  repre- 
senting the  alumni  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Speech  of  Dean  Samuel  W.  Lambert 
Mr.  Toastmaster  and  fellow  alumni. — I  have  been  summoned 
this  evening  to  be  examined  on  the  subject  of  chemistry,  and  inci- 
dentally to  represent  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  To 
meet  this  requirement  I  spent  last  night  reading  my  twenty-five 
year  old  note  books,  but  my  chief  qualification  was  secured  by 
training  in  the  lecture  rooms  of  the  College  both  at  lectures  and  at 
examinations  at  the  time  when  those  note  books  were  written. 

I  can  remember  no  one  of  the  College  professors  of  my  student 
days  who  left  more  of  his  subject  in  the  memories  of  his  hearers 
than  did  Professor  Charles  F.  Chandler.  Who  can  forget  also 
the  chemistry  examinations  of  those  days  held  under  Professor 
Chandler's  eye  while  he  read  that  newspaper  with  the  large  peek- 
hole  in  the  center  of  it.  Through  that  newspaper  funnel  all  of 
this  assembled  multitude  of  Columbia  men  have  filtered  in  more 
or  less  saturated  solution  of  knowledge  to  the  filtrate  of  their  de- 
grees and  have  finally  not  been  left  in  the  precipitate  of  ignorance. 
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Fellow  students  of  Columbia,  who  have  sat  under  our  honored 
guest,  and  especially  those  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, who  acquired  their  knowledge  of  chemistry  while  sleeping 
through  the  five  o'clock  lecture  hour  except  when  interrupted  by 
the  disturbing  actions  of  Professor  Chandler's  assistants,  Mr. 
Elliott,  the  gas  man,  and  John,  the  slave.  I  would  picture  to  your 
minds  those  lectures  which  we  all  remember  so  well,  in  which  we 
absorbed  our  chemistry  through  all  of  our  organs  of  special  sense, 
in  spite  of  the  stuffy  quarters  in  the  23rd  Street  lecture  room  and 
kept  alert  by  the  bright  lights,  the  loud  noises  and  the  bad  smells 
which  were  so  characteristic  of  that  last  lecture  hour  of  the  day. 
We  have  never  forgotten  and  we  never  can  forget  the  facts  that 
we  learned  on  those  occasions.  Which  one  of  us  does  not  know 
all  about  the  chemistry  of  the  air  with  its  familiar  symbols?  Who 
does  not  know  the  difference  between  HgS  and  H.S.  or  H.D.  as 
applied  to  the  air  of  cities  in  the  days  when  the  English  sparrow 
still  thrived  in  our  streets  and  before  the  air  was  polluted  by  the 
automobile  or  was  purified  by  the  subway?  Which  one  of  us  does 
not  know  how  to  ventilate  the  lawn  of  a  son-in-law  or  fertilize  a 
garden  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  West- 
hampton.  Long  Island.  Who  does  not  know  that  the  ground 
air  and  the  ground  hog  come  out  of  their  holes  in  the  spring  and 
why?  Which  one  of  us  could  fail  to  qualify  as  an  expert  on  the 
nitrites  and  chlorides  of  drinking  water  and  whose  they  were  and 
which  one  of  the  neighbors  had  lost  them? 

But  I  found  in  my  note  books  last  evening  more  sober  subjects 
and  more  striking  facts.  You  must  remember  that  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  felt  the  influence  of  Professor  Chandler 
for  twenty-five  years,  during  which  he  held  the  position  of  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  and  medical  jurisprudence,  and  during  eleven 
years  of  that  time  he  was  also  president  of  the  health  board  of  this 
city. 

Professor  Chandler  always  interpreted  his  subject  to  embrace 
all  that  might  help  the  young  medical  student  to  fight  disease.  His 
chemistry  included  the  more  modern  sciences  of  hygiene  and  of 
sanitation  and  it  was  his  self-imposed  task  to  present  always  the 
latest  facts  and  theories  of  preventive  medicine. 

In  these  days  when  the  question  of  hospital  construction  is 
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being  reargued  as  if  it  were  not  a  settled  question,  it  is  a  striking 
fact  to  find  Professor  Chandler  thirty  years  ago  standing  squarely 
for  the  advisability  and  safety  of  building  tall  hospitals  in  cities. 
Thirty  years  ago  bacteriology  was  young,  and  yet  my  note  books 
abound  in  suggestions  for  purifying  the  water  supply  and  for  sus- 
pecting the  milk  supply  of  all  cities  in  general  and  of  New  York 
in  particular.  His  crusade  against  the  dishonest  milk  dealers  with 
its  vigorous  methods  of  punishment,  the  pouring  of  impure  milk 
into  the  gutter,  was  long  continued  and  fought  in  the  courts  to  a 
final  victory  for  Professor  Chandler's  method  and  a  vindication  of 
the  police  powers  of  the  Board  of  Health.  Nevertheless  it  has 
taken  a  continuous  struggle  of  many  years  since  that  first  victory 
to  devise  complete  practical  measures  and  to  bring  us  to  the  present 
improved  condition  of  our  milk  supply.  Professor  Chandler  began 
that  reform. 

Although  the  causative  germs  of  typhoid  fever,  of  dysentery 
and  of  cholera  were  only  just  discovered  and  but  little  understood 
in  the  early  eighties,  my  note  books  point  out  the  methods  of  pre- 
vention by  careful  selection  of  drinking  water.  These  ideas  on 
sanitary  science  are  those  of  common  knowledge  today,  but  in  1882 
they  were  so  advanced  as  to  be  almost  revolutionary. 

I  find  also  in  my  notes  those  plans  for  the  sanitary  plumbing  of 
dwellings  which  were  first  formulated  under  Professor  Chandler's 
regime  in  the  health  department  and  which  are  still  the  model  for 
the  civilized  world.  I  find  protests  against  patent  medicine  and 
against  political  graft,  both  of  which  subjects  are  very  much  alive 
today. 

Professor  Chandler's  greatest  fight  and  greatest  achievement 
was  in  the  reorganization  of  the  hospitals  of  the  health  department. 
This  was  begun  as  a  necessary  adjunct  in  the  fight  against  smallpox. 
In  1875  smallpox  was  epidemic  in  the  city.  It  had  been  endemic 
since  1800.  After  a  vigorous  campaign  the  disease  was  stopped 
and  did  not  reappear  in  epidemic  form  till  1881,  and  no  epidemic 
of  serious  proportions  has  recurred.  The  compulsory  vaccination 
of  school  children  before  admission  to  the  public  schools  of  this 
city  was  begun  at  that  time  and  this  requirement  of  the  health 
department  is  still  in  force  and  has  been  and  is  a  potent  factor  in 
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controlling  that  disease.  This  also  is  Professor  Chandler's  work. 
I  might  multiply  these  examples  of  the  public  service  of  our  guest, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  and  I  resist  the  temptation  to  go  on. 

Professor  Chandler :  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  record  your  work 
in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  the  masterly  manner 
in  which  you  impressed  upon  its  students  not  only  the  medical  appli- 
cations of  pure  chemistry,  but  also  the  latest  facts  and  theories  of 
medical  hygiene  and  the  beginnings  of  preventive  medicine  and 
sanitary  science. 

Your  method  was  that  of  the  lecture-room,  which  is  becoming 
a  lost  art,  because  better  and  more  practical  methods  have  been 
devised,  and  we  must  also  record  that  when  those  newer  methods 
began  to  be  advocated,  it  was  under  your  regime  that  a  laboratory 
for  medical  chemistry  was  organized  and  laboratory  methods  and 
elbow  teaching  in  chemistry  were  begun  in  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  remind  this  assembled 
group  of  Columbia  graduates  that  you  served  as  the  first  president 
of  the  Board  of  Health  in  the  City  of  New  York  who  took  a  broad 
view  on  the  modern  scientific  basis  of  the  work  of  that  department. 

And,  finally,  I  wish  to  express  to  you  the  personal  indebtedness 
of  the  many  medical  men  who  have  sat  under  your  instruction  and 
to  add  the  congratulations  of  a  long  list  of  graduates  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  to  those  of  the  graduates  of  other 
departments  of  the  University  upon  your  achievements. 

The  Toastmaster: 

The  Forty-Niners  here  tonight  will  recollect  a  certain  professor 
whom  they  regarded  with  mingled  feehngs  of  fear  and  affection — 
fear,  because  of  their  own  failings;  affection,  because  of  his  just 
and  kindly  ways.  This  professor  furnished  mathematical  fuel 
for  chemical  combustion,  and  our  banquet  would  not  be  complete 
tonight  without  him,  inasmuch  as  he  was  so  closely  associated  with 
the  work  of  our  honored  guest. 

Gentlemen,  let  us  drink  to  Professor  John  Howard  Van 
Amringe,  so  well  known  and  loved  by  us  all  as  "  Van  Am." 
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Speech  of  Dean  John  Howard  Van  Amringe 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellozv  Alumni. — We  are  here,  not  to  bid 
farewell  to  our  friend,  the  guest  of  the  evening,  but  to  mark,  with 
high  appreciation  and  affectionate  regard,  the  close  of  an  active 
academic  career  long,  distinguished  and  fruitful. 

I  do  not  care  to  speak,  at  this  time,  of  Dr.  Chandler's  services 
in  the  Board  of  Health,  which  was  made  anew  under  his  remark- 
able administration;  in  the  courts  of  law  as  an  expert  on  scientific 
matters,  in  which  he  became  eminent ;  in  the  creation  of  his  splendid 
chemical  museum,  unique  of  its  kind  and  without  an  equal  any- 
where ;  in  his  contributions  to  the  science  of  chemistry ;  and  of  the 
distinctions  conferred  upon  him,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  course 
of  his  noteworthy  career. 

I  prefer  to  think  of  him  tonight,  and  to  speak  of  him,  in  con- 
nection with  the  old  School  of  Mines,  in  which  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  serve  as  his  colleague  and  coworker  from  its  founda- 
tion, forty-six  years  ago,  to  the  present  time ;  as  to  his  contributions, 
through  that  school,  to  the  extension  and  improvement  of  scientific 
education  throughout  the  country;  his  attractiveness  and  power  as 
a  lecturer  and  a  teacher,  in  class-room  and  laboratory ;  his  interest 
in,  and  sympathy  with,  struggling  young  men,  his  pupils,  and  his 
encouragement  of  them  not  only  in  words  but  in  ways  more  sub- 
stantial; and  to  his  high  minded  and  generous  treatment  of  his 
staff,  of  all,  indeed,  with  whom  he  had  dealings,  officers  and  stu- 
dents alike.  In  these  regards.  Dr.  Chandler  is  to  me,  and  doubtless 
to  many  of  you,  the  great  man,  the  benefactor,  the  beloved  friend 
whom  we  delight  to  honor. 

How  far  the  plan  of  the  School  of  Mines  was  the  result  of 
conferences  with  Professor  Chandler,  I  do  not  know ;  but  this  I  do 
know — that,  on  its  organization,  he  was  made  the  dean  and,  in  a 
higher  degree  than  any  other,  his  was  the  "  vital  spark  of  heavenly 
flame  "  that  vivified  the  whole  undertaking.  He  gave  to  it  all  his 
fine  spirit,  his  energy  and  courage,  his  cheerfulness  and  optimism. 
Whatsoever  his  hand  found  to  do,  he  did  with  his  might ;  whatever 
the  sort  of  service  needed  to  strengthen  and  give  it  standing,  he 
was  ready  and  eager  to  render.  His  enthusiasm  was  infectious 
and  stimulating.     Many  a  time  and  oft  he  spent  "  laborious  days 
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and  nights  devoid  of  ease  "  in  furthering  the  cause  to  which  he  had 
devoted  himself.  On  occasion,  he  served  not  only  as  dean  and  pro- 
fessor, but  also  as  janitor  and  man  of  all  work.  I  know  whereof 
I  speak :  in  early  mornings  of  the  old  days  I  have  seen  him,  having 
on  his  arm  the  historic  covered  basket  containing,  doubtless,  among 
other  things,  a  good  supply  of  driving  force  and  spiritual  dynamite, 
hastening  to  the  school  to  see  that  all  was  in  readiness  for  the  day 
and  to  remedy  any  defect  that  he  might  find.  Later  I  have  known 
him  poring  over  plans  for  a  new  building  and  constituting  himself, 
by  his  ability  and  absorbing  interest,  the  real  architect  and  foreman 
of  the  work.  Such  devotion  had  its  reward.  The  School  grew 
rapidly  and  steadily  in  numbers  and  reputation,  and  soon  acquired 
international  renown.  The  years  of  Chandler's  deanship  were 
prolific  of  great  results — they  constituted  a  truly  Augustan  age. 
In  the  thirty-three  years  of  his  headship,  the  School  of  Mines  de- 
veloped into  the  several  great  schools  of  applied  science  that  we  now 
have;  advanced  courses  in  science  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  were  instituted  and  successfully  conducted,  thus  doing 
much  to  lay  a  foundation  for,  and  suggest,  a  school  of  pure  science. 
The  dean's  part  in  effecting  this  development  and  growth  was  large 
and  important.  And  then  his  lectures  and  his  relations  with  stu- 
dents— who  of  you  can  forget  them  or  cease  to  treasure  them  as 
a  blessed  memory?  You  learned  of  him  not  only  chemistry,  but 
habits  of  mind  and  thought,  lessons  of  life  and  conduct  so  admin- 
istered as  to  burn  them  into  your  consciousness  and  leave  behind 
no  wound  or  scar.  His  wit  and  humor  played  over  all  his  dis- 
course, and  his  illustrative  anecdotes  and  stories  have  become  col- 
lege classics.  Think  of  the  educative  and  constructive  power  ex- 
erted by  such  a  man,  working  for  nearly  half  a  century  with  young 
men  now  scattered  all  over  the  globe,  and  of  his  continuing  in- 
fluence, through  his  pupils,  on  generations  yet  to  come.  It  is  such 
a  beneficent  power,  such  a  gracious  and  enduring  influence,  as  I 
have  feebly  indicated,  that  we  now  rejoice  in  and  celebrate.  To 
him  who  exercised  them  so  long  for  the  advancement  and  glory  of 
our  alma  mater  and  the  benefit  of  her  sons,  we  pay  a  just  and 
willing,  a  grateful  and  loving  homage;  and,  in  the  future,  should 
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old  age  come  to  him,  we  all  hope  that  it  may  descend  upon  him 
gently  and  like  a  benediction,  and  that  he  may  find 

Age  is  opportunity  no  less 
Than  youth  itself,  though  in  another  dress, 
And  as  the  evening  twilight  fades  away 
The  sky  is  filled  with  stars,  invisible  by  day. 


The  following  songs  were  written  for  the  dinner,  and  sung  in  the 
course  of  the  evening: 

ATOMS   AND    MOLECULES 

Air :  I've  Got  Rings  On  My  Fingers 
I 

Charlie  Chandler  found  his  way, — 

A  youngster  lean  and  spare, — 
To  New  York  City  one  fine  day 

When  chemists  still  were  rare. 
He  met  some  men  of  science 

Who  put  him  on  a  chair, — 
In  old  Columbia  College, 
Where  he  could  air  his  knowledge 
In  the  lecture-hall  and  lab. 
With  his  entertaining  gab ! — 

Chorus 
For  he  had  atoms  and  molecules 

Thick  on  the  brain  ; 
Elements,  enough  o'  them 

To  drive  a  man  insane! 
But  catch  him  a-smilin',  a-winkin'  his  eyes. 
Gee, — that's  enough  to  put  the  fellows  all  wise ! 

(Such  eyes!) 
II 
Ever  since  his  foot  he  set 

Within  that  College  door, 
There  never  was  a  fellow  yet 

Who  didn't  cry  for  more. 
When  dosed  and  crammed  with  symbols 

Fresh  from  his  chemist  lore. 
Still,  after  forty-six  years, 
They  cry  with  ringing  cheers, 
For  the  compound  acid-free. 
Ever  more  of  C.  F.  C! 

Chorus 
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CHEMICAL   YIPS 

Air:  Yip-i-addy-i-ai! 

I 

A  fellow  imprudent — a  chemical  student, — 

Whom  Chandler  taught  analyses, — 
Of  liquids  not  rare,  that  one  finds  anywhere. 

Felt  quite  sure  he  could  make  them  with  ease. 
He  boldly  set  forth  toward  a  room  facing  north 

Which  a  pretty  young  miss  occupied ; 
There  seized  a  small  flask,  and  then  flew  to  his  task 

While  in  great  consternation  she  cried : 

Chorus 

"  E-yip  my  laddy,  I  say, — I  say, 

E-yip  my  laddy,  I  say, — 

I  don't  care  what  becomes  of  me 

If  you  take  my  per-oxide  from  me ! 

E-yip  my  laddy,  I  say, — I  say. 

My  heart  wants  to  hold  men  alway, — 

So  my  hair  needs  that  bleach, — be  then  kind  I  beseech, 

E-yip — Don't  give  it  away ! ! 

II 

In  chem.  laboratory — a  chap  in  a  hurry — 

A  test-tube  let  fall  to  the  floor. 
It  wasn't  a  minute,  ere  every  man  in  it 

Had  made,  with  a  rush, — for  the  door ! 
Then  Chandler  pell-mell,  quickly  sniffing  the  smell, 

Sailed  in  for  the  boys, — for  he  knew 
That  it  was  HgS  made  that  h —  of  a  mess — 

And  choked  with  emotion,  cried  Phew! 

Chorus 

Phew!  my  laddies,  I  say,  I  say. 

Phew !  my  laddies,  I  say, — 

Tell  me  who  spilt  all  that  HoS, 

Whoever  made  that  vile  mess,  must  confess? 

Phew ! — my  laddies,  I  say,  I  say, — 

The  guilty  one  now  step  this  way, 

While  his  nose  he  holds  closed,  be  he  kindly  disposed— 

Phew ! — to  take  it  away ! 
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here's  to  chandler 

Air:  Heidelberg 

Hearts  that  are  warmed  with  the  glow  of  love 

Can  never  be  melancholy. 
Happiness  flows  from  a  source  above, 

From  the  spring  of  friendship  benign. 
Tonight  its  clear  waters  alone,  we  think 

Could  not  keep  our  spirits  jolly, 
Then  rather  let's  clink — but  first  let  us  drink 

This  toast  in  the  fiery  wine! 

Chorus 
Here's  to  the  land  which  gave  him  birth, 

Here's  to  the  flag  she  flies, 
Here's  to  his  home,  the  best  on  earth, 

Here's  to  its  true-blue  skies. 
Here's  to  the  day  that  brought  him  here, 

Here's  to  his  laughing  eyes, — 
Here's  to  the  man  we  all  hold  dear, 

The  man  we  idolize ! 

Columbia,  Columbia — thy  sons  from  far  and  near 
Have  come  tonight,  their  hearts  to  plight  to  Charles  F.  Chandler  here ; 
With  love  he  served  the  White  and  Blue,  throughout  these  many  years, 
Each  thought  of  him,  so  good,  so  true,  his  name  to  us  endears ! 
(Repeat  last  line) 

List  of  Those  Attending  the  Chandler  Testimonial  Dinner 

Abraham,  H.,  '03  S  Bandler,  S.  W.,  '92  C 

Acton,  H.  W.,  '00  S  Bangs,  F.  S.,  '78  C 

Adams,  W.  C,  '84  S  Banks,  H.  P.,  '08  C 

Alsberg,  J.,  '01  S  Banks,  J.  H.,  '83  S 

Amend,  B.  G.,  Phar  Barnes,  G.  H.,  '83  C 

Amend,  C.  G.,  '08  S  Barratt,  E.  G.,  '84  S 

Amend,  O.  P.,  '79  S  g^^^ow,  C  S     74  C 

Anderson   P   C    '87  C  Bathgate,  J.  E. 

Angell,  R.  G.,  '81  C  p      u  'r  r    'q    td  v  c 

A    ?r  -n    A     JO    /-  Beach,  C.  C,  82  P  &  S 

Anthony  R.  A     81  C  g^^j^^^      q'  ,^    ^ 

Arendt,  M     98  S  ^  L  H.,  '81  C 

Arrowsmith,  R.,  82  C  ggj^j.  g    '-^  g 

Ashmore,  S.  G.,  '72  C  Benedict'  W.  deL.,  '74  S 

Averbeck,  M.  J.,  '83  Phar  Benjamin,  M.,  '78  S 

Berg,  H.  W.,  '81  P  &  S 

Bacon,  G.  Berry,  W.  G.,  '86  S 

Baekeland,  L.  H.  Bird,  H.  K.,  '99  S 
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Bissell,  P.  St  G.,  '80  C 
Blossom,  F.,  '91  S 
Boecklin,  W.,  '91  S 
Bogert,  M.  T.,  '94  S 
Bogert,  W.  L.,  '88  C 
Bogue,  M.  G.,  '00  C 
Bonner,  R.  O.,  '09  S 
Boyd,  C  S.,  '77  S 
Bradley,  A.  B.,  '03  S 
Bradley,  W.  E.  R,  '05  S 
Bradley,  S.  R.,  Jr.,  '90  S 
Brauns,  W.,  '90  C 
Breitenbach,  M.  J.,  '77  Phar 
Brereton,  T.  J.,  '83  S 
Brewster,  H.  D.,  '83  S 
Brinckerhoff,  W.  B.,  '85  C 
Brophy^  P.  J.,  '09  S 
Brown,  E.  W.,  '83  S 
Brown,  J.,  '83  S 
Buckley,  C.  R.,  '74  C 
Buhler,  J.  S.,  '01  C 
Bulkley,  L.  D.,  '69  P  &  S 
Burns,  A.  L.,  '87  S 
Burns,  D.  J.,  '00  S 
Burr,  W.  H. 
Burrill,  D.,  '82  C 
Burritt,  W.  W.,  '84  S 
Butler,  N.  M.,  '82  C 
Butterworth,  G.  F.,  '74  C 
Butterworth,  W.  H.,  '64  C 

Caiman,  A.,  '82  S 
Campbell,  B.  H.,  '68  C 
Candler,  D.  W.,  '95  F.A. 
Canfield,  J.  A.,  '73  S 
Carson,  J.  P.,  '68  S 
Chandler,  C.  F. 
Chapin,  H.  E.,  '07  C 
Chase,  W.  F.,  '85  C 
Chauncey,  G.  W.,  '69  S 
Cheesman,  T.  M.,  '74  C 
Church,  E.  D.,  '87  S 
Church,  J.  A.,  '67  S 
Clark,  E.  P.,  '80  S 
Clark,  G.  H.,  '93  S 
Coblentz,  V.,  Phar 
Cochran,  G.  G.,  '84  P  &  S 
Collins,  C.  F.,  '87  P  &  S 


Collins,  R.,  '91  C 
Congdon,  E.  A.,  '87  S 
Content,  H.  A.,  '08  C 
Content,  W.,  '77  S 
Cooke,  T.  F.,  '04  S 
Cornell,  R.  C.,  '74  C 
Cornwall,  H.  C.,  '79  S 
Coykendall,  E.,  '95  S 
Coykendall,  F.,  '95  C 
Cowing,  P.  F.,  '02  S 
Cragin,  E.  B.,  '86  P  &  S 
Curry,  E.  S.,  '86  S 
Curtis,  C.  C,  '95  U 
Curtis,  C.  G.,  '81  S 

Davies,  J.  T.,  '66  C 
Davis,  B.,  '00  S 
Deghuee,  J.  A.,  '90  S 
Delatour,  H.  B.,  '87  P  &  S 
Demorest,  W.  C,  '81  C 
Denig,  R.,  P  &  S 
Devereux,  W.  B.,  '78  S 
DeWitt,  E.,  '86  C 
DeWitt,  G.  G.,  '67  C 
Dieckman,  G.  C,  '88  Phar 
Dimock,  W.  deW.,  '88  S 
Dodge,  E.  L.,  '88  C 
Doremus,  M.  B.,  '10  C 
Douglas,  A.,  '94  S 
Douglas,  J.  S.,  '90  S 
Dow,  A.  W.,  '88  S 
Draper,  W.  K.,  '88  P  &  S 
Dresser,  D.  L.  R.,  '89  S 
Drummond,  I.  W.,  '78  S 
Dwight,  A.  S.,  '85  S 

Earle,  A.  W.,  '77  S 
Edmonds,  W.  D.,  '76  L 
Filers,  K.  E,  '89  S 
Eimer,  A.  O.,  '06  C 
Elliott,  W.,  '80  S 
Ellis,  G.  W.,  '70  L 
Ellison,  J.  H. 
Emanuel,  L.  V.,  '96  S 
Erhard,  G.  P.,  '79  S 
Everson,  D.  S.,  '64  C 
Ewing,  T.,  '85  C 
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Faber,  L.  W.,  '82  S 
Fackenthal,  F.  D.,  '06  C 
Fairbairn,  H.  A.,  '78  P  &  S 
Fairchild,  S.  W.,  Phar 
Falk,  D.  B.,  '82  S 
Feinberg,  B.  G.,  '10  S 
Ferguson,  G.  A.,  '90  S 
Ferguson,  W.  C,  '87  S 
Feuchtwanger,  H.,  '82  S 
Fink,  C.  G.,  '03  C 
Fitch,  W. 
Foye,  A.  E.,  '90  S 
Frank,  E.,  '03  S 
Frank,  J.  W.,  '88  S 
Fridenberg,  P.,  '86  C 
Frost,  H.  H.,  Jr.,  '83  C 

Gaige,  R.  C.,  '03  C 
Geisler,  L.  W.,  '94  Phar 
Gies,  W.  J. 

Gildersleeve,  A.  C,  '90  S 
GilHes,  E.  J.,  '82  C 
Goetze,  F.  A.,  '95  S 
Going,  C.  B.,  '82  S 
Goldschmidt,  S.  A.,  '71  S 
Goldsmith,  B.  B.,  '87  S 
Goodwille,  R.  H.,  '00  S 
Goodwin,  J.  T.,  '76  C 
Gordon,  P.  A.,  '07  C 
Gordon,  R.,  '88  C 
Gordon,  W.  S.,  '73  C 
Gore,  J.  K.,  '83  C 
Greene,  E.  R.,  '82  C 
Gudeman,  E.,  '87  S 

Haffen,  L.  F.,  '79  S 
Haight,  L.  H.,  '04  S 
Hallock,  A.  P.,  '80  S 
Hamlin,  A.  D.  F. 
Harrington,  H.  S.,  '99  C 
Harris,  E.  A.,  '89  S 
Harrison,  J.  B.,  '76  P  &  S 
Hart,  C.  H,  '90  S 
Hathaway,  N.,  '79  S 
Hauser,  J.  O.,  '09  C 
Hazen,  W.  L.,  '83  C 
Heinze,  F.  A.,  '89  S 
Henderson,  N.,  '83  S 


Henning,  A.,  'y6  Phar 
Henry,  A.  D.,  '84  C 
Hendricks,  F.,  '56  C 
Hepburn,  H.  C.,  '82  C 
Herzig,  C.  S.,  '95  S 
Herzog,  F.  B.,  '81  C 
Hildreth,  W.  E.,  '77  S 
Hill,  H.  A.,  '88  S 
Hill,  W.,  '82  S 
Hinkel,  F.  C.,  Jr.,  '07  U 
Holden,  E.  H.,  '78  S 
Holden,  G.  A.,  '84  C 
Hollick,  C.  A.,  '79  S 
Holzhauer,  C.,  '73  Phar 
Holzhauer,  C.  W.,  '06  Phar 
Hoppin,  M.  W.,  '68  P  &  S 
Hosmer,  J.  R. 
Hotchkiss,  L.  W.,  '81  C 
Hoyt,  J.  S.,  '90  S 
Humphreys,  A.  C.,  '03  H 
Huntington,  F.  W.,  '85  S 
Hurlbut,  E.  D.,  '90  S 
Hyde,  F.  S.,  '93  S 
Hyde,  H.  St.  J.,  '97  S 

Ingraham,  'A.,  '70  C 

Jabine,  W.,  '07  C 
Jackson,  G.  T.,  '78  P  &  S 
Janeway,  J.  H.,  Jr.,  '86  S 
Janeway,  T.  C.,  '95  P  &  S 
Jobbins,  F.  H.,  '95  S 
Johnson,  A.  B. 
Johnson,  A.  G.,  '85  S 
Johnson,  E.  M.,  '78  S 
Johnson,  G.  H.,  '78  S 
Johnson,  I.  B.,  '79  S 

Karr,  C.  P.,  '78  S 
Kelley,  W.  E.,  '07  C 
Kemp,  J.  F.,  '84  S 
Kemp,  W.  C.  B.,  '72  C 
Kennedy,  J.  W. 
Keyes,  E.  L.,  Jr.,  '95  P  &  S 
Kiliani,  O.,  P  &  S 
King,  W.  v.,  '89  C 
Kip,  H.,  '77  P  &  S 
Kirby,  G.  T.,  '9s  S 
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Klaber,  W.,  '05  C 
Knox,  C.  S.,  '62  C 
Kohnstamm,  L.  S.,  '02  S 
Kraemer,  H.,  '95  S 
Kress,  O.,  '06  S 
Kunhardt,  W.  B.,  '80  S 
Kunz,  G.  F.,  '98  H 

Lambert,  S.  W.,  '85  P  &  S 
Larimore,  D.  T.,  '85  Phar 
Lawrence,  B.  B.,  '78  S 
LeBoutillier,  C,  '81  S 
Lederle,  E.  J.,  '86  S 
LeDoux,  A.  R.,  '74  S 
Levi,  J.  C,  '96  C 
Levy,  A.  L.,  '90  S 
Lewis,  R.,  Jr.,  '85  P  &  S 
Lewisohn,  J.  A.,  '05  S 
Lichtenstein,  E.  G.,  '90  F.A, 
Lighthipe,  W.  W.,  '98  S 
Lindsay,  W.  G.,  '01  S 
Lindsley,  S.,  '70  S 
Love,  E.  G.,  '76  S 
Lovis,  H.  C.,  '93  P  &  S 
Low,  Seth,  '70  C 
Lum,  C.  M.,  '81  C 
Lum,  R.  E.,  '00  C 
Ludlam,  F.,  '95  F.A. 
Lyman,  F.,  '78  S 

Mcllhiney,  P.  C.,  '92  S 
Mclntyre,  E.,  '47  Phar 
Mclntyre,  E.,  Jr.,  '76  Phar 
McKim,  W.  D.,  '75  C 
McLoughlin,  C.,  '84  C 
MacAlarney,  R.  E. 
Machen,  H.  B.,  '98  S 
Mackenzie,  J,  C.,  Jr.,  '09  C 
Maicas,  O.  R.,  '97  S 
Main,  T.  F.,  '71  Phar 
Mapes,  C.  H.,  '85  C 
Mathews,  J.  A.,  '95  U 
Mathez,  A.,  'yj  S 
Mayer,  R.  E.,  '79  S 
Maynard,  G.  W.,  '59  C 
Meeker,  A.  J.,  '00  C 
Meeker,  J.  B. 


Meikleham,  W.  A.,  '86  C 
Meissner,  C.  A.,  '80  S 
Merrall,  W.  H.,  '93  C 
Metzger,  F.  J.,  '02  S 
Miller,  S.  O.,  '95  S 
Mitchell,  W.,  '68  C 
Moeller,  E.  J.,  '95  F.A. 
Moffat,  A. 
Moffat,  L. 
Monell,  A.,  '96  S 
Moneypenny,  W.  M. 
Montgomery,  J.  S.,  '89  C 
Moody,  H.  R.,  '07  U 
Moore,  P.  N.,  '72  S 
Moore,  W.  C. 
Moran,  D.  E.,  '84  S 
Morgan,  L.,  '88  S 
Morgan,  T.  C,  '09  C 
Morgan,  W.  F.,  '80  C 
Moses,  P.  R.,  '95  S 
Mulford,  R.,  '84  S 
Miiller,  G.,  '^7  S 
Munsell,  C.  E.,  '78  S 
Munroe,  G.  E.,  '77  P  &  S 
Munroe,  H.  S.,  '69  S 
Murphy,  W.  G. 

Nathan,  E.  J.,  '80  C 
Neish,  A.  C.,  '04  U 
Nichols,  W.  H.,  Jr.,  '94  S 
Nordeman,  H.  F.,  '81  C 
Norris,  R.  V.  A.,  '85  S 
North,  E.  P. 

Oastler,  F.  R.,  '94  P  &  S 
O'Connor,  J.  A.,  '^7  S 
O'Connor,  J.  C,  '70  L 
Oehler,  J.,  '79  Phar 
Olcott,  E.  E.,  '74  S 
Owens,  W.  W.,  '79  S 

Paddock,  L.,  '10  C 
Paddock,  R.,  '10  C 
Page,  W.  H.,  '86  L 
Palmenberg,  O.  W.,  '02  S 
Palmer,  W.  G.,  '07  C 
Park,  W.  H.,  '86  P  &  S 
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Parker,  H.  C,  'go  S 
Parker,  J. 
Parkin,  W.,  '77  L 
Parrish,  E.  C,  '95  C 
Parsons,  W.  B.,  '82  S 
Payne,  C.  Q.,  '82  S 
Peele,  R.,  '83  S 
Peet,  E.  W,  '90  P  &  S 
Pellew,  C.  E.,  '84  S 
Perkins,  T.  S.,  '88  S 
Perry,  E.  D.,  '75  C 
Phillips,  E.  S.,  'II  F.  A. 
Pierce,  F.  E.,  '92  S 
Pitkin,  L.,  '81  S 
Piatt,  C.  S.,  '68  S 
Poland,  A.  B. 
Pomeroy,  W.  A.,  '93  S 
Porter,  H.  H.,  '86  S 
Post,  A.  S.,  '84  S 
Powell,  W.  R.,  '88  C 
Powers,  J.,  '70  P  &  S 
Prince,  J.  L.,  '94  S 
Proctor,  W.  R.,  '84  S 
Pupin,  M.  I.,  '83  C 

Ramsperger,  G.,  Phar 
Randall,  E.  S.,  '95  S 
Raynor,  R.,  '89  S 
Reed,  C,  '10  C 
Reed,  C.  A.,  '83  S 
Reed,  S.  A.,  '77  C 
Remington,  H.  W.,  '09  S 
Renault,  G.,  '83  S 
Richardson,  J.  C.,  '83  S 
Ricketts,  P.  de  P.,  '71  S 
Ricketts,  R.  M. 
Riederer,  H.  S.,  '01  U 
Riederer,  E.  J.,  '97  S 
Rigg,  G.,  '79  S 
Rives,  G.  L.,  '68  C 
Robinson,  E.  C.,  '90  S 
Robinson,  H.  A.,  '80  S 
Romaine,  G.,  '82  C 
Rowland,  C.  B.,  '84  S 
Roy,  M.,  '09  C 
Ruland,  F.  D.,  '89  P  &  S 
Runyon,  E.  W.,  '73  Phar 
Russell,  R.,  '89  S 


Sage,  E.  E.,  '77  S 
Sawyer,  C.  P.,  '81  S 
Sayre,  R.  H.,  '81  C 
Schermerhorn,  F.  A.,  '68  S 
Schlosser,  P.,  '02  S 
Schmelzel,  J.  H.,  '83  C 
Schroeder,  J,  L.,  '89  S 
Schwarz,  W.  M.,  '07  C 
Scudder,  H.  T,,  '74  C 
Seldner,  R.,  '94  S 
Seligman,  I.  N.,  '76  C 
Seligman,  J.,  '78  C 
Share,  W.  W.,  '81  S 
Sherman,  H.  C.,  '97  U 
Shoup,  W.  C.,  '96  C 
Shrady,  A.  M.,  '93  P  &  S 
Shriver,  H.  T.,  '88  S 
Silers,  Karl,  '89  S 
Simpson,  M.  K.,  '80  P  &  S 
Sinclair,  J.  E.,  '06  S 
Sloan,  S.,  '87  C 
Smith,  A.,  '89  S 
Smith,  A.  C. 
Smith,  F.  P.,  '88  S 
Smith,  H.  A.,  '93  F.A. 
Smith,  J.  B.,  Jr.,  '01  C 
Smith,  L.,  '68  S 
Smith,  W.  M. 
Soper,  G.  A.,  '98  U 
Spooner,  A.  N.,  '86  S 
Stauffen,  E.,  Jr.,  '04  C 
Stires,  E.  M. 
Stone,  G.  C,  '79  S 
Struthers,  J.,  '85  S 
Suter,  G.  A.,  '83  S 
Suydam,  C.  C.,  '56  C 
Suydam,  J.  R.,  '11  S 

Taber,  C.,  '84  C 
Taylor,  C.  E.,  '09  U 
Taylor,  E.  R.,  '09  S 
Thompson,  M.  T.,  '75  S 
Thomson,  G.  F.,  '83  C 
Thorburn,  A.  M. 
Thurston,  E.  D.  Jr.,  '07  S 
Tibbals,  G.  A.,  '83  S 
Todtschinder,  P.,  '13  S 
Tombo,  R.,  Jr.,  '98  U 
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Tonnele,  T.,  '80  S 
Townsend,  J.  H.,  '86  C 
Tucker,  S.  A.,  '95  S 
Turnbull,  A.,  '86  C 
Tuthill,  B.  C,  '09  C 

Uhlig,  W.  C,  '96  S 
Underbill,  A.  D.,  '00  S 
Underbill,  R  E,  '93  C 

Van  Amringe,  J.  H.,  '60  C 
Van  Boskerck,  R.  W.,  '77  S 
Vanderpoel,  F.,  '75  S 
Van  Ingen,  D.  A.,  '92  S 
Van  Sinderen,  A.  H.,  '81  S 
Vedder,  H.  A,  '91  P  &  S 
Von  Nardroff,  E.  R.,  '86  S 
Vredenburgb,  W.  Jr.,  '98  S 
Vulte,  H.  T,  '81  S 

Wade,  H.  T..  '93  C 
Wainwrigbt,  J.  H.,  '82  S 
Wainwright,  R.  T.,  '90  S 
Waldenberger,  C.  A.,  '97  S 
Waldo,  L.,  '75  S 
Waldstein,  M.  E.,  '75  S 
Walker,  A.  L.,  '83  S 
Walker,  H.  V.,  '94  S 
Walker,  J.,  Jr.,  '80  S 
Ward,  F.  F.,  '94  P  &  S 
Ward,  S.  B.,  '61  C 
Ward,  W.  P.,  '65  C 
Ware,  F.,  '08  C 
Warren,  C.  P.,  '90  F.A. 


Warren,  G.  E.,  '03  C 
Wartb,  A.  H.,  '07  C 
Welcb,  A.  McM.,  '90  F.A. 
Wells,  D.  C,  '96  S 
Wheeler,  A.  F. 
Wbeeler,  J.,  '11  C 
Wbeeler,  S.  S.,  '83  C 
Wbipple,  D.  W.,  '08  S 
Wbitaker,  M.  C. 
Wbite,  M.  L.,  '08  S 
Wbite,  R.  H.,   01  C 
Wbite,  W.  T.,  '82  S 
Wbitman,  H.  H.,  '85  C 
Wiecbmann,  F.  G.,  '81  S 
Wiener,  W.,  '91  S 
Williams,  C.,  '74  P  &  S 
Williams,  F.  H.,  '74  S 
Williams,  G.  W.,  '79  S 
Williams,  S.  G.,  '81  C 
Wilson,  G.  T. 
Wilson,  M.  O.,  '82  C 
Wimmer,  C.  P.,  '02  Pbar 
Wolbarst,  A.  L.,  '98  P  &  S 
Woolson,  I.  H.,  '85  S 
Woodin,  W.  H.,  '90  S 
Worcester,  E.  D, 
Wrigbt,  R.  G.,  '99  S 

Young,  E.  L.,  '82  S 
Young,  R.  R. 

Zanetti,  J.  E. 
Zons,  F.  W.,  '07  C 


Note. — A  number  of  others  responded  too  late  to  be  included  in  fhe  list 

CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THE  LECTURE  FUND  AND  MEDAL 

PRESENTED    TO    DR.    CHARLES    FREDERICK 

CHANDLER    ON    HIS    RETIREMENT 

1847 — Ewen  Mclntyre,  Phar 
1854 — Benj.  Strong,  C 
1856 — Francis  Hendricks,  C 
j5(5j_Samuel  B.  Ward,  C 

75(5^_Charles  D.  Fuller,  C,  Cbarles  S.  Knox,  C 
Jc^dj— Archibald  W.  Speir,  L,  Edmund  Wetmore,  L 
j<?(54— Gerard  Beekman,  C,  William  H.  Butterwortb,  C,  William  W. 
Hoppin,  M,  E.  G.  Janeway,  M 
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1863— Leno^  Smith,  C,  Willard  P.  Ward,  C 

1866— Julien  T.  Davies,  C,  Henry  Aug.  Whiting,  C,  '69  S 

i86y — John  A.  Church,  S,  H,  B.  Cornwall,  S,  George  G.  DeWitt,  C, 
John  A.  Dunn,  Phar,  W.  W.  Tuttle,  ^ 

1868 — George  S.  Baxter,  S,  J.  P.  Carson,  S,  George  W.  Chauncey,  S, 
D.  Ernest  Melliss,  S,  William  Mitchell,  C,  Chas.  S.  Piatt,  S,  George 
L,  Rives,  C,  F.  Aug.  Schermerhorn,  S,  W.  H.  Van  Arsdale,  S 

i86p — Alonzo  C.  Campbell,  S,  W.  Bayard  Cutting,  C,  Henry  M. 
Howe,  Harvard,  Walter  Proctor  Jenney,  S,  Henry  S.  Munroe,  S 

18/0 — Arthur  Ingraham,  C,  Stuart  Lindsley,  S,  Seth  Low,  C,  Fred 
Powers,  M 

18/1 — Robert  Fulton  Cutting,  C,  Stuyvesant  Fish,  C,  S.  A.  Gold- 
schmidt,  S,  P.  deP.  Ricketts,  6* 

75;^— Sidney  G.  Ashmore,  C,  W.  C.  B.  Kemp,  C,  P.  N.  Moore,  S,  J. 
B.  Murray,  5* 

i8yj — Frederick  A.  Canfield,  5" 

j^7^— Robert  Abbe,  M,  Chas.  S.  Bartow,  C,  W.  DeL.  Benedict,  S, 
Charles  R.  Buckley,  C,  'yy  S,  George  F.  Butterworth,  C,  T.  Mat- 
lack  Cheesman,  C,  '78  M,  Robert  C.  Cornell,  C,  Albert  R.  Ledoux, 
S,  Alfred  Meyer,  C,  'yy  M,  E.  E.  Olcott,  S,  Henry  T.  Scudder,  C, 
Frederick  H.  Williams,  S 

1875— SN.  Duncan  McKim,  C,  '78  M,  W.  S.  Noyes,  S,  Charles  M. 
Rolker,  S,  Milton  S.  Thompson,  S,  Frank  Vanderpoel,  S,  Leonard 
Waldo,  S,  Martin  E.  Waldstein,  5* 

i8y6 — Walter  D.  Edmonds,  L,  L.  P.  Gratacap,  S,  Joseph  B.  Harrison, 
M,  Adolph  Henning,  Phar,  E.  G.  Love,  S,  Ewen  Mclntyre,  Jr., 
Phar,  Isaac  N.  Seligman,  C 

j577— Edward  Behr,  S,  M.  J.  Breitenbach,  Phar,  Arthur  W.  Earle, 
S,  W.  S.  Halsted,  M,  Walter  E.  Hildreth,  S,  WilHam  Kelly,  S, 
Henry  Kip,  M,  William  Henry  Porter,  M,  William  H.  Radford, 
S,  S.  Albert  Reed,  S,  R.  M.  Smyth,  S,  Arthur  Thacher,  S,  R.  W. 
Van  Boskerck,  5" 

1878— F.  S.  Bangs,  C,  Marcus  Benjamin,  S,  Willard  P.  Butler,  S,  W. 

B.  Devereux,  S,  I.  W.  Drummond,  S,  Henry  A.  Fairbairn,  M, 
George  T.  Jackson,  M,  Elias  M.  Johnson,  S,  Gilbert  H.  Johnson,  S, 
Benjamin  B.  Lawrence,  S,  Frank  Lyman,  S,  Nawokichi  Matsui, 
S,  Charles  E.  Munsell,  S,  Spencer  B.  Newberry,  S,  James  Atkins 
Noyes,  S,  Richard  A.  Parker,  S,  T.  Oakley  Rhinelander,  C 

1879— Oiio  P.  Amend,  S,  T.  J.  Brereton,  C,  '83  S,  H.  C.  Cornwall,  S, 
George  Erhard,  S,  L.  F.  Haffen,  6",  Nathaniel  Hathaway,  S,  Her- 
man Hollerith,  S,  Arthur  Hollick,  S,  I.  Bradley  Johnson,  S,  T.  H. 
Leggett,  S,  Edwin  Ludlow,  vS",  Louis  P.  de  Luze,  S,  Ralph  E.  Mayer, 
S,  John  Oehler,  Phar,  W.  W.  Owens,  S,  William  Barclay  Parsons, 

C,  '82  S,  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman,  C,  George  C.  Stone,  S,  Granville 
W.  WilHams,  S 

1880 — Morgan  G.  Barnwell,  C,  Edwin  P.  Clark,  S,  Cornelius  S.  Egbert, 
S,  William  Elliott,  S,  James  L.  Greenleaf,  S,  Albert  P.  Hallock,  S, 
W.  B.  Kunhardt,  S,  James  H.  Merritt,  S,  William  Fellowes  Mor- 
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gan,  C,  '84  S,  William  Lispenard  Robb,  C,  Harry  M.  Sherman,  M, 
W.  K.  Simpson,  AI,  M.  Allen  Starr,  M,  Inglis  Stuart,  C,  Allen  M. 
Thomas,  M,  Theodore  Tonnele,  S,  Joseph  Walker,  Jr.,  6" 

j^^J— Richard  A.  Anthony,  C,  Henry  W.  Berg,  M,  Charles  Gordon 
Curtis,  S,  William  C.  Demorest,  C,  E.  M.  Douglas,  S,  Arthur  H. 
Elliott,  S,  F.  B.  Herzog,  Pol  Sc,  H.  M.  Ladd,  C,  Clement  LeBoutil- 
lier,  S,  Charles  M.  Lum,  C,  E.  J.  Nathan,  C,  Herman  F.  Nordeman, 
C,  '84  M,  M.  J.  O'Connor,  S,  Lucius  Pitkin,  S,  Charles  P.  Sawyer, 
S,  Reginald  H.  Sayre,  C,  William  W.  Shaw,  S,  Thomas  B.  Stearns, 
S,  Herman  T.  Vulte,  vS",  Lemuel  Whitaker,  C,  Ferdinand  G.  Wiech- 
mann,  S,  Stephen  G.  Williams,  C 

1882— C.  C.  Black,  S,  Drayton  Burrill,  C,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  C, 
A.  Caiman,  S,  Francis  B.  Crocker,  S,  Lothair  W.  Faber,  S,  D.  B. 
Falk,  vS",  Henry  Feuchtwanger,  S,  Edwin  J,  Gillies,  C,  Charles  B. 
Going,  S,  Edward  R.  Greene,  C,  William  Hill,  S,  C.  Q.  Payne,  S, 
C.  V.  V.  Powers,  S,  L.  D,  Ray,  C,  G.  Romaine,  C,  William  F. 
Staunton,  S,  J.  Howard  Wainwright,  S,  L.  F.  Weiss,  Pol  Sc,  W. 
A.  Wilson,  S,  W.  Orme  Wilson,  C,  Edward  L.  Young,  5^ 

1883— Edward  W.  Brown,  S,  J.  S.  Brown,  C,  Halstead  H.  Frost,  Jr., 
C,  John  K.  Gore,  C,  O.  K.  Hand,  C,  Norman  Henderson,  S,  George 
G.  Needham,  Phar,  George  E.  Painter,  S,  Robert  Peele,  S,  Charles 
A.  Powers,  M,  James  L.  Prince,  S,  Edmund  Randolph,  S,  Charles 
A.  Reed,  S,  Georges  Renault,  S,  J.  C.  Richardson,  S,  Herbert  L. 
Satterlee,  C,  James  H.  Schmelzel,  C,  George  A.  Tibbals,  S,  Arthur 
L.  Walker,  ^ 

1884— W.  C.  Adams,  S,  E.  G.  Barrett,  S,  G.  G.  Cochran,  M,  F.  B.  Del 
Calvo,  S,  B.  B.  Gallaudet,  M,  Charles  H.  Genung,  C,  Ambrose  D. 
Henry,  C,  James  F.  Kemp,  S,  E.  Luttgen,  S,  Charles  McLoughlin, 
S,  Daniel  E.  Moran,  S,  R.  Mulford,  S,  Charles  E.  Pellew,  S,  A.  S. 
Post,  S,  William  Ross  Proctor,  S,  C.  B.  Rowland,  S,  S.  G.  Tibbals,  5" 

188^ — Ernest  Julius  H.  Amy,  S,  George  Gary,  Arch,  A.  S.  Dwight,  S, 
F.  W.  Huntington,  S,  Alex.  B.  Johnson,  M,  Arthur  G.  Johnson,  S, 
Charles  F.  Lacombe,  S,  S.  W.  Lambert,  M,  Dudley  T.  Larimore, 
Phar,  Robert  Lewis,  Jr.,  M,  Charles  H.  Mapes,  C,  '89  S,  R.  V.  A. 
Norris,  S,  W.  E.  Sanders,  S,  Emil  Starek,  S,  Joseph  Struthers,  S, 
H.  B.  Sweetser,  M,  Ira  H.  Woolson,  S 

1886— Wilton  G.  Berry,  S,  Chamberlin,  S,  Edwin  B.  Cragin,  M, 
Edwin  S.  Curry,  S,  Percy  Fridenberg,  C,  J.  H.  Janeway,  Jr.,  S, 
Ernst  J.  Lederle,  S,  T.  C.  Mitchill,  C,  William  H.  Page,  L,  H. 
Hobart  Porter,  S,  L.  J.  Reckendorfer,  C,  Allen  N.  Spooner,  S,  E. 
R.  Von  Nardroff,  ^^ 

JS8/—W.  H.  Aldridge,  S,  M.  Z.  Albro,  M,  E.  D.  Church,  S,  Jennings 
S.  Cox,  S,  C.  H.  Davis,  S,  H.  Beeckman  Delatour,  M,  William  C. 
Ferguson,  S,  Byron  B.  Goldsmith,  S,  Edward  Gudeman,  S,  Graham 
Lusk,  S,  George  Miiller,  S,  J.  A.  O'Connor,  S,  John  Mitchel  Page, 
C,  William  Jay  Schieffelin,  S,  Samuel  Sloan,  C,  Frank  McAL 
Stanton,  5" 

1888— Walter  L.  Bogert,  C,  W.  A.  Dodsworth,  S,  W.  K.  Draper,  il/, 
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Allan  W.  Dow,  S,  George  C.  Diekman,  Phar,  Willard  Fisher,  S, 
Jerome  W.  Frank,  S,  Reginald  Gordon,  C,  William  R,  Powell,  C, 
Lancaster  Morgan,  C,  F.  P.  Smith,  S,  Harry  T.  Shriver,  S,  John 
S.  Sutphen,  C,  Harmon  A.  Yedder,  C,  '91  M,  Delancey  W.  Ward,  5 

i88p — Robert  C.  Applegate,  S,  T.  H.  Harrington,  vS"^  F.  Augustus 
Heinze,  S,  Marmaduke  B.  Holt,  S,  Edwin  A.  Harris,  S,  Thatcher 
T.  P.  Luquer,  S,  Frederick  D.  Ruland,  M,  R.  M.  Raymond,  S,  J. 
Langdon  Schroeder,  5 

j8po — Marston  Taylor  Bogert,  C,  '94  S,  S.  R.  Bradley,  Jr.,  S,  Joseph 
A.  Deghuee,  S,  A.  C.  Gildersleeve,  S,  John  Sherman  FToyt,  S, 
Charles  H.  Hart,  S,  H.  C.  Lovis,  Phar,  '93  M,  Edward  G.  Lichten- 
stein,  S,  E.  W.  Peet,  M,  Herschel  C.  Parker,  S,  W.  Wilhs  Reese, 
C,  '92  S,  E.  C.  Robinson,  M,  Alexander  McMillan  Welch,  6" 

i8qi — Werner  Boecklin,  S,  Richard  Collins,  C,  Gano  Dunn,  S,  Howard 
T.  French,  M,  A.  L.  Goodman,  Phar,  '95  M,  William  H.  Kahrs, 
Phar,  Archibald  R.  Livingston,  S,  Theo.  I.  Townsend,  M,  William 
Wiener,  S,  Thomas  D.  Wood,  M 

i8p2 — Samuel  W.  Bandler,  C,  '94  M,  Henry  Burden,  2d,  S,  Edmund 
Clark,  S,  Edward  L.  Dufourcq,  S,  Samuel  Friedman,  S,  Charles  H. 
Peck,  M,  Frederick  E.  Pierce,  S,  A.  W.  Shrady,  M,  Dudley  A.  Van 
Ingen,  S,  D.  Everett  Waid,  Arch 

i8p3 — George  H.  Clark,  S,  J,  E.  Delafield,  C,  Frederick  S.  Hyde,  S, 
William  Arthur  Pomeroy,  S,  William  B.  Thompson,  S,  Dana  C. 
Wells,  C,  '96  S,  Herbert  T.  Wade,  C 

i8p4 — Archibald  Douglas,  S,  L.  W.  Geisler,  Phar,  Thomas  L.  Leeming, 
S,  Frank  R.  Oastler,  M,  John  B.  McCook,  M,  Rudolph  Seldner,  S, 
Samuel  W.  Thurber,  M,  William  D.  Vanderbilt,  S,  Henry  V.  Walker, 
S,  Freeman  F.  Ward,  M,  William  H.  Nichols,  Jr.,  S,  William  Y. 
Westervelt,  6" 

^Sp3 — David  H.  Baldwin,  S,  Duncan  Candler,  S,  Edward  Coykendall, 
S,  Frederick  Coykendall,  C,  C.  C.  Curtis,  Pure  Sc,  H.  W. 
Durham,  S,  Frederick  A.  Goetze,  S,  F.  Hedley  Jobbins,  S,  Gus- 
tavus  T.  Kirby,  S,  '98  L,  Henry  Kraemer,  S,  Frank  Ludlam,  Arch, 
E.  J.  Moeller,  Arch,  John  A.  Mathews,  Pure  Sc,  Percival  R.  Moses, 
S,  Samuel  Osgood  Miller,  S,  A.  P.  Ormsbee,  S,  Charles  P.  E. 
Peugnet,  S,  H.  Pinkham,  S,  Ernest  S.  Randall,  S,  C.  L.  Riker,  S, 
Samuel  A.  Tucker,  S,  L.  Whiting,  vS" 

i8p6—A.  P.  Van  Gelder,  S,  Henry  St.  John  Hyde,  S,  J.  C.  Levi,  C,  '99 
Arch,  Ambrose  Monell,  S,  C.  Langdon  Perry,  S,  W.  C.  Shoup,  C 

i8p7—M.  Arendt,  S,  Putnam  A.  Bates,  S,  C.  H.  Ellard,  C,  L.  Trow- 
bridge Martin,  S,  Fred.  L.  W.  Masury,  S,  Edward  Gibbs  Merrill, 
C,  H.  E.  Merry,  Arch,  Emil  J.  Riederer,  S,  H.  C.  Sherman,  Pure 
Sc,  C.  A.  Waldenberger,  vS" 

i8p8 — Louis  Gottschall,  Arch,  Charles  S.  Haight,  Arch,  F.  P.  Keppel, 
C,  George  F.  Kunz,  A.M.  (hon.),  Henry  Krumb,  S,  O.  Longacre, 
S,  W.  W.  Lighthipe,  S,  O.  F.  Pattberg,  S,  Clarence  H.  Pfeiffer,  S, 
Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  Phil,  W.  Vredenburgh,  S,  A.  L.  Wolbarst, 
M,  Ralph  G.  Wright,  6" 

i8pp — Harrison  K.  Bird,  5* 
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igoo — Harry  W.  Acton,  S,  Morton  G.  Bogue,  C,  Dawson  J.  Burns,  S, 
Robert  H.  Goodwillie,  S,  William  C.  Meissner,  S,  A.  D.  Underbill, 
S,  Moritz  Wormser,  C,  '03  5" 

jpoj— Julius  Alsberg,  S,  Howard  Bayne,  S,  K.  G.  Falk,  S,  T.  F. 
Hildretb,  S,  Jobn  H.  Lidgerwood,  S,  William  G.  Lindsay,  S,  H.  R. 
Moody,  Pure  Sc,  D.  M.  Myers,  S,  W.  P.  Pickbardt,  S,  H.  S. 
Riederer,  Pure  Sc,  J.  B.  Rionda,  S,  R.  H.  Wbite,  C 

igo2 — George  E.  Farisb,  S,  Frederick  B.  Irvine,  S,  S.  Fosdick  Jones, 
M,  Lotbair  S.  Kobnstamm,  S,  Sbeldon  Leavitt,  Jr.,  S,  F.  Cbarles 
Merry,  S,  Floyd  J.  Metzger,  Pure  Sc,  Walden  Pell,  C,  Oscar  W. 
Palmenberg,  S,  Girard  B.  Rosenblatt,  S,  P.  Scblosser,  S,  Howard 
R.  Stewart,  S,  William  M.  Wallace,  5" 

190s — Herbert  Abrabam,  S,  Alonzo  B.  Bradley,  S,  F.  V.  D.  Cruser,  S, 
V.  M.  Earle,  C,  Colin  G.  Fink,  C,  R.  C.  Gaige,  C,  W.  F.  Hand, 
Pure  Sc,  William  H.  Hendrickson,  S,  William  H.  McCastline,  M, 
C.  W.  Macdougall,  S,  George  B.  Pegram,  Pure  Sc,  George  E. 
Warren,  C 

1904 — Meyer  Barncrt,  S,  Tbomas  F.  Cooke,  vS",  H.  Harold  Higbie,  S, 
Farel  L.  Jouard,  C,  '08  Pure  Sc,  Leonard  Kebler,  S,  Arthur  C. 
Neisb,  Pure  Sc,  Eugene  Pitou,  Jr.,  C,  '06  S,  Ralpb  L.  Sbainwald, 
C,  Ernest  Stauffen,  Jr.,  C,  James  P.  Trotter,  C 

1905 — W.  E.  F.  Bradley,  S,  Frederick  S.  Cook,  S,  Percy  W.  Donovan, 
S,  Henrv  S.  Doty,  S,  R.  Stuyvesant  Pierrepont,  C,  du  Pin  R.  de 
Sallier,  S,  J.  L.  Tonnele,  Jr.,  C,  J.  Laurence  Waldron,  C,  '07  5" 

1906 — Harold  Baxter,  S,  A.  O.  Eimer,  C,  H.  Norton  Jobnson,  S,  J. 
Edwin  Sinclair,  S,  R.  S.  Scbultz,  Jr.,  S,  Albin  H.  Wartb,  S,  Ken- 
neth S.  Webb,  C 

igoy — Percy  A.  Boeck,  S,  Gustav  H.  Heidgerd,  S,  H.  R.  Smith,  S, 
Edward  D.  Thurston,  Jr.,  S,  Paul  D.  Willard,  S,  Frederick  W. 
Zons,  C 

IQ08 — Carl  G.  Amend,  S,  Harold  A.  Content,  C,  Gerard  A.  Reichling, 
C,  Dorris  W.  Whipple,  5" 

iQOQ — Richard  O.  Bonner,  S,  Paul  F.  Brophy,  S,  Cbarles  Crew,  S,  T. 
Earle,  S,  H.  Fonts,  S,  L.  E.  Grant,  S,  Royal  P.  Jarvis,  Pure  Sc, 
H.  F.  Kudlich,  S,  F.  S.  Mead,  Jr.,  C,  T.  C.  Morgan,  C,  '11  S,  W. 
R.  Morgan,  C,  G.  E.  Zabriskie,  5" 

1910 — B.  G.  Feinberg,  Pure  Sc,  Julius  A.  Lewisohn,  S,  Lincoln  Pad- 
dock, C,  Royce  Paddock,  C 

igi^ — Paul  Todtschinder,  S 

Non-graduates — Gorham  Bacon,  H.  C.  Bumpus,  Virgil  Coblentz,  Wil- 
liam J.  Gies,  E.  J.  Hall,  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin,  J.  Livingston  R.  Morgan, 
Gustav  Ramsperger,  H.  H.  Rusby,  William  Skarstrom,  Carlo  L. 
Speranza,  M.  C  Whitaker 
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CONVEYANCE  OF  THE  TESTIMONIAL  BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE OF  THE  ALUMNI  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Pierre  de  Peyster  Ricketts      _  office  of  the  chairman 

Chairman  of  Dinner  Committee  104  john  street 

NEW   YORK 

Testimonial  Dinner 

TO 

Dr.  Charles  Frederick  Chandler 

April  2,  1910 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 

President  of  Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York 
Dear  Sir: — 

In  recognition  of  the  long  services  and  devotion  of  Dr.  Charles 
Frederick  Chandler  to  their  Alma  Mater,  the  Alumni  of  Columbia 
University  through  the  undersigned,  a  committee  appointed  for  the 

purpose,  herewith  place  in  your  hands  the  sum  of thousand 

dollars,  together  with  the  die  of  the  gold  medal  presented  to  Dr. 
Chandler. 

(i)  The  fund  contributed  by  the  former  students  and  friends  of 
Professor  Chandler,  with  the  die  of  the  gold  medal  presented  to  Dr. 
Chandler  is  hereby  given  and  conveyed  to  the  Trustees  of  Columbia 
University,  the  sum  specified  with  any  additions  thereto  to  constitute 
the  principal  of  a  permanent  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Charles  Fred- 
erick Chandler  Foundation. 

(2)  The  income  from  this  fund  to  be  used  by  the  Trustees  in 
defraying  the  expense  of  the  delivery  and  publication  of  at  least  one 
public  lecture  each  year  on  some  phase  of  the  science  of  Chemistry  or 
its  practical  applications,  such  lecture  to  be  delivered  by  the  most 
eminent  person  obtainable  and  to  be  known  as  the  Chandler  Lecture. 

(3)  The  Chandler  Lecturer  to  receive  each  year,  in  addition  to  the 
stipend  voted  by  the  Trustees  from  the  income  of  the  fund  above 
named,  a  replica  of  the  gold  medal  presented  to  Dr.  Chandler,  to  be 
known  as  the  Chandler  Medal,  the  cost  of  such  replica  to  be  a  charge 
on  the  income  of  the  fund. 

(4)  The  Chandler  Lecturer  to  furnish,  as  a  condition  of  his  ap- 
pointment, the  manuscript  of  his  lecture  for  prompt  publication  by  the 
Columbia  University  Press  or  in  such  other  form  as  the  Trustees  may 
determine. 
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It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  many  subsequent  additions  to  the  sum 

now  handed  you  sufficient  to  at  least  provide  an  income  of 

per  annum. 

Respectfully  yours, 
Pierre  de  Peyster  Ricketts,  '71  Mines 

Chairman 
Charles  Buxton  Going,  '82  Mines 

Secretary 
Robert  Clifford  Cornell,  '74  Arts 
Timothy  Matlack  Cheesman,  '74  Arts,  '78  P.  and  S. 
George  Cameron  Stone,  '79  Mines 
Charles  Pike  Sawyer,  '81  Mines 
William  Curtis  Demorest,  '81  Arts 
Arthur  Henry  Elliott,  '81  Mines,  Coll.  Pharm. 
Georges  Renault,  '83  Mines 
Note. — As  the  subscription  list  is  to  remain  open  until  June,  191 1, 
Dr.  Chandler  being  on  leave  of  absence  until  then,  the  amount  of  the 
fund   and   the   income   cannot   be   given.      The    fund    is   expected   to 
reach  a  total  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  an  amount  necessary  to  give 
an  adequate  interest  return. 

Columbia  University 

IN  THE  City  of  New  York 

president's  room 

April  4,  1910 
Prof.  P.  DeP.  Ricketts, 

No.  104  John  St.,  New  York 
Dear  Professor  Ricketts : 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  advise  you  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Trus- 
tees held  today,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  Trustees  accept  with  satisfaction  and  pleasure 
the  proposal  of  a  Committee  representing  the  alumni  and  friends  of 
Dr.  Chandler  to  present  a  sum  of  money,  together  with  the  die  of  the 
Chandler  Medal,  such  sum  to  constitute  a  permanent  fund  to  be  known 
as  the  Charles  Frederick  Chandler  Foundation,  the  income  of  which 
is  to  be  expended  in  the  manner  described  in  the  letter  addressed  to  the 
Trustees  by  the  representatives  of  the  donors,  under  date  of  April  i, 

1910. 

Whenever  you  are  ready  to  make  the  actual  gift  to  the  Treasurer, 

he  will  be  pleased  to  receive  it  and  to  administer  it. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

President 
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DR.  CHANDLER'S  LAST  LECTURE 

Dr.  Chandler  delivered  his  last  lecture  and  bade  farewell  to  fifty- 
four  years  of  academic  work  in  room  301,  Havemeyer,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  May  13.  There  was  the  same  old  large  white  pitcher  of  cold 
water  on  Chandler's  desk,  of  which  he  was  accustomed  to  drink  a 
glassful  in  the  mid-hour,  and  Chandler  himself  was  the  same  as  ever, 
the  spare  man  with  the  hawk  nose  and  the  white  moustache  concealing 
a  pleasant  smile. 

But  there  were  more  auditors  than  usual.  In  fact  it  was  in  that 
respect  like  the  "  Last  Class  "  that  Daudet  wrote  about  when  the  Prus- 
sians came  in  and  banished  the  French  schoolmaster  from  the  little 
Alsatian  town,  and  all  the  big,  blowsy  village  elders  crowded  in  with 
the  youngsters  to  hear  the  last  alphabet  spelled  in  French. 

For  there  were  gray-haired  men,  and  middle-aged  men  and  rapidly 
maturing  alumni  perched  around  the  auditorium,  clear  to  the  highest 
seats.  Chandler  saw  them  when  he  came  in ;  saw  them,  as  you  could 
tell  by  the  quizzical  broadening  of  his  smile.  But  he  just  pitched  into 
his  lecture.  And  for  a  while  the  air  was  blue  and  intricate  with  the 
chemical  formulas  and  abstractions  that  no  one,  perhaps,  but  Chandler 
ever  knew  how  to  make  not  only  clear,  but  interesting  with  an  interest 
vaguely  like  that  of  a  good  bit  of  fiction.  Chandler  had  given  that 
lecture  scores  of  times,  as  he  had  all  his  lectures.  But  this  time  he 
altered  it,  strange  to  say  cut  it  down  even  a  little  shorter  than  he  was 
accustomed  to  cut  down  the  final  lecture  before  exams,  and  paused, 
with  half  the  hour  to  spare. 

That  was  the  cue  for  a  young  member  of  the  class  named  Albert 
Mendelssohn,  who  belongs  to  191 1,  Science.  He  came  forward  with 
a  glittering  piece  of  silversmith  work  that  might  have  been  a  piece  of 
statuary,  but  on  second  look,  turned  out  to  be  a  loving  cup.  The  cup- 
bearer made  a  little  speech,  aimed  at  Chandler  but  loud  enough  for 
all  of  them  there  to  hear.  He  told  Chandler  that  Chandler  was  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  undergraduates  and  alumni  or  something  like 
that;  also  that  he  was  loved  by  the  undergraduate  body.  Of  course 
they  were  only  an  incident,  for  there  are  ever  so  many  more  graduates 
who  have  passed  through  Chandler's  hands  and  on  into  the  world  in 
all  those  fifty-three  other  years. 

Chandler  took  the  cup,  but  he  did  not  say  that  he  did  not  know 
how  to  respond,  or  anything  of  that  usual  sort.     He  did  not  play  to 
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the  emotions,  either.  He  smiled,  which  is  with  him  a  matter  of  habit. 
And  as  he  smiled  he  filled  up  the  silver  contraption  from  his  old  china 
water  pitcher,  not  filling  it  full,  because  it  was  a  somewhat  large  loving 
cup.  With  the  cup  in  hand  he  then  talked  back  a  little  at  his  friends. 
He  loved  teaching,  he  said.  He  wished  he  were  just  beginning  to 
teach;  and  in  fact  he  thought  that  when  he  went  up  where  St.  Peter 
is  he  would  ask  St.  Peter  just  to  let  him  go  back  and  begin  teaching 
all  over  again  at  Columbia. 

They  laughed,  and  with  that  laughter  ringing,  Chandler  lifted  the 
great  awkward  cup  to  his  white  mustache  and  drank  the  health  of  one 
and  all,  while  the  class  rose  as  one  man.  As  soon  as  his  voice  could 
be  heard  above  the  scattered  cries,  somebody  shouted :  "  Spell  it  out 
for  Dr.  Chandler,"  and  for  fully  fifteen  minutes  the  rafters  rang  with 
cheer  upon  cheer  as  the  crowd  yelled  itself  hoarse.  It  was  many 
minutes  after  the  noise  had  subsided  before  the  last  man  had  filed  out 
of  the  door  and  the  one  in  whose  honor  the  demonstration  had  been 
made  could  go  into  his  office  to  take  a  quiet  look  at  his  latest  present. 

One  interesting  feature  of  the  lecture  was  the  fact  that  it  was 
attended  by  one  of  the  first  men  who  ever  sat  under  Professor  Chand- 
ler, namely,  Edward  P.  North,  who  was  a  student  in  civil  engineering 
at  Union  College  in  1857. 

The  loving  cup  bears  the  following  inscription : 

PRESENTED   TO 

CHARLES  F.  CHANDLER,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D. 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

Columbia  University 

BY  the 

Class  of  191  i 

MAY  II,  1910 

IN   TOKEN  OF  THEIR   ESTEEM   FOR  DR.    CHANDLER 

AS    A   SCIENTIST,  AS    PROFESSOR, 

AND   AS   FRIEND 

THE  KNEIPE 

A  Kommers  in  honor  of  Professor  Chandler  was  given  in  the 
Commons  on  the  evening  of  May  13,  the  room  being  crowded  to  its 
fullest  capacity.  It  was  without  doubt  the  most  enthusiastic  student 
gathering  of  the  year,  although  there  was  a  distinct  note  of  pathos 
about  it.     Professor  C.  E.  Pellew  served  as  toastmaster,  and  speeches 
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were  made  by  Professor  Marston  T.  Bogert,  Professor  M.  C.  Whit- 
aker,  who  will  conduct  Dr.  Chandler's  courses  next  year,  Dean-elect 
F.  P,  Keppel  of  the  College,  Dean  F.  A.  Goetze  of  the  Engineering 
Schools,  James  Myers,  '04,  Charles  P.  Sawyer,  '81  S,  representing  the 
Science  alumni,  James  Duane  Livingston,  '80,  representing  the  College 
alumni,  E.  H.  Osterhout,  '10,  Dixon  R.  Fox,  '11,  and  R.  K.  Murphy, 
'10  S. 

Before  Dr.  Chandler  was  introduced  as  the  last  speaker.  Professor 
Bogert,  on  behalf  of  the  department  of  chemistry,  presented  him  with 
a  silver  cigar  case  and  a  box  of  his  favorite  brand  of  cigars,  saying 
that  at  no  time  during  his  connection  with  the  University  had  there 
been  the  slightest  discord  between  the  head  of  the  department  and  the 
members  of  his  staff. 

When  Professor  Pellew  introduced  the  final  speaker  on  the  pro- 
gram, it  was  many  minutes  before  silence  could  be  gained.  When  at 
length  Dr.  Chandler  began  to  speak,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  greatly 
moved.  "  My  boys,"  he  began,  "  how  can  I  ever  thank  you  for  this 
final  send-off  that  you  are  giving  me."  He  then  referred  to  a  similar 
ovation  in  which  he  took  part  fifty-six  years  ago,  in  honor  of  a  cele- 
brated German  mathematician.  "  But  this  case  is  slightly  different," 
he  added,  "  for  the  occasion  of  that  send-off  was  the  scientist's  funeral, 
and  this  ovation  seems  the  more  acceptable  to  me,  since  I  am  alive 
to  enjoy  it."  He  said  that  he  did  not  deserve  all  the  countless  flat- 
teries which  had  been  heaped  upon  him  during  the  evening,  for  the 
services  that  he  had  rendered  to  Columbia  during  his  forty-six  years 
of  active  service  had  been  given  with  a  sense  of  duty  and  pleasure. 
He  had  always  endeavored  to  do  what  seemed  best  for  the  interests 
of  the  institution  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  students.  Dr.  Chandler 
then  briefly  traced  the  history  of  the  School  of  Mines  from  its  founda- 
tion to  the  present  day,  from  the  time  when  its  faculty  consisted  of 
three  members  to  the  present,  when  it  is  unique  as  being  the  most  suc- 
cessful purely  professional  school  in  this  country.  He  also  referred 
to  the  attitude  which  he  had  always  assumed  towards  students.  "  I 
have  always  striven  not  to  be  a  schoolmaster,"  he  said,  "but  rather 
to  be  a  helpful  friend  to  all  my  students,  and  that  is  why  I  have  always 
kept  my  office  open  to  them  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  in  order  that  I 
might,  perhaps,  be  of  some  use  to  them.  ...  I  have  not  the  eloquence 
to  express  my  thanks  to  you  for  this  reception,  but  I  shall  never  forget 
this  evening,  and  although  my  official  connection  with  you  may  be 
severed,  I  hope  and  trust  that  you  may  always  regard  me  as  your 
friend." 
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MEETING  AND  DINNER  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City 
of  New  York  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  March  15,  Professor  Chandler 
delivered  a  farewell  address  to  the  members  of  the  College,  this  being 
the  last  occasion  on  which  he  would  appear  before  the  members  as  a 
member  of  the  faculty,  though  his  duties  in  the  faculty  would  continue 
until  the  close  of  the  present  term  in  June. 

His  address  was  wholly  informal,  consisting  mainly  of  scattered 
reminiscences.  He  opened  his  remarks  with  a  reference  to  the  antiquity 
of  pharmacy  and  to  the  prominent  part  that  pharmacy  had  played  in 
the  development  of  chemistry  in  the  middle  ages.  He  mentioned  by 
name  many  distinguished  pharmacists  or  apothecaries  and  alchemists 
of  that  era,  on  whose  work  the  science  of  chemistry  is  based.  The  list 
included  Basil  Valentine,  the  discoverer  of  antimony,  Paracelsus,  who 
first  made  medicinal  use  of  mercury,  Van  Helmont,  who  first  used 
the  preparations  of  opium  in  medicine,  and  to  later  chemists  who  began 
life  as  apothecaries,  including  Scheele,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Liebig, 
and  Dumas. 

Taking  up  the  history  of  the  College,  he  spoke  of  the  lofty  aims 
which  animated  the  seventy-two  pharmacists  who,  in  1829,  adopted 
a  constitution  and  by-laws  and  established  an  institution  for  the 
teaching  of  pharmacy  in  New  York.  He  exhibited  a  copy  of  the  first 
announcement,  giving  the  names  of  the  officers  and  the  first  lecturers, 
Dr.  John  Torrey,  an  old  friend  of  his,  who  lectured  on  chemistry, 
and  Dr.  J.  Smith  Rogers,  who  lectured  on  materia  medica  and 
pharmacy.  He  quoted  with  approbation  the  purposes  of  the  institu- 
tion as  set  forth  in  the  charter  in  the  following  words,  that  of  "  Culti- 
vating, improving  and  making  known  a  knowledge  of  pharmacy,  the 
collateral  branches  of  science,  and  the  best  modes  of  preparing  medi- 
cines and  their  compounds,  and  of  giving  instruction  in  the  same  by 
public  lectures."  He  congratulated  the  members  upon  having  adopted 
a  code  of  ethics  that  set  up  lofty  ideals  to  be  lived  up  to  in  order  to 
secure  recognition  by  the  college.  Many  professions,  he  said,  had 
never  set  forth  their  ideals  in  a  code  of  ethics ;  had  never  endeavored 
to  place  their  calling  on  such  a  high  plane,  and  it  was  a  source  of  pride 
and  gratification  to  him  to  think  that  he  had  been  associated  with  an 
institution  whose  ideals  had  been  so  lofty. 

Coming  to  his  own  affiliation  with  the  College,  he  said  that  in  1864 
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he  had  come  to  New  York  from  Union  College  to  teach  at  Columbia. 
In  the  spring  of  1866  Professor  P.  W.  Bedford  called  and  asked  him 
if  he  would  lecture  on 'chemistry  at  the  College  of  Pharmacy.  "What 
is  it  and  where  is  it  ?  "  asked  Dr.  Chandler,  as  he  had  never  heard  of 
the  institution  before.  Professor  Bedford  explained  that  the  institu- 
tion was  yet  in  an  undeveloped  state,  conducted  by  a  handful  of  phar- 
macists and  attended  by  only  a  handful  of  students,  the  student  body 
numbering  only  thirty-two  and  there  being  only  five  graduates  at  the 
previous  Commencement  exercises.  The  work  would  require  three 
evenings  a  week,  and  he  would  not  be  given  any  salary,  but  would  be 
given  a  small  allowance  for  his  expenses.  He  asked  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  which  to  consider  the  matter  and  decided  that  phar- 
macists belonged  to  a  class  which  should  have  a  thorough  educa- 
tion, that  it  was  his  duty  to  help  in  the  education,  and  that  since  this 
was  a  good  thing  to  do,  he  should  do  it  regardless  of  the  matter  of 
remuneration.  "  My  father  always  taught  me,"  said  Dr.  Chandler, 
"that  I  should  ask  'Is  this  a  good  thing  to  do?'  If  so,  I  should  do 
it,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  there  was  anything  in  it  for  me.  I 
have  no  patience  with  the  spirit  of  those  who  constantly  ask  '  What  is 
there  in  it  for  me?'  When  I  tell  one  of  my  students  of  some  opening 
which  I  think  he  would  fill  to  advantage  and  the  student  asks,  what  is 
the  salary,  I  invariably  say,  'The  salary  is  of  no  consequence,  the 
question  is,  can  you  fill  the  position  and  does  it  offer  an  opportunity 
for  your  development.  If  it  doc5,  then  the  question  of  salary  will 
adjust  itself.'  I  finally  told  Professor  Bedford  I  would  take  up  the 
work,  a  decision  I  have  never  had  cause  to  regret,  for  it  has  brought 
me  into  contact  with  many  men  of  great  capacity  and  of  lofty  ideals. 
Through  it  I  have  formed  many  friends  whose  friendship  I  shall 
cherish  as  long  as  I  may  live." 

Professor  Chandler  exhibited  the  prospectus  of  the  college  for  the 
session  of  1866-67,  in  which  his  name  first  appeared.  The  faculty 
consisted  of  three  members,  Ferdinand  F.  Mayer,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  faculty  from  i860,  occupying  the  chair  of  materia 
medica  and  botany,  P.  W.  Bedford,  who  had  been  professor  of  prac- 
tical pharmacy  since  1864,  and  Dr.  Chandler.  The  class  of  the  pre- 
vious session  had  thirty-two  members  whose  names  are  given — one  of 
whom  was  a  woman,  Lucy  M.  Abbott. 

In  conclusion  Dr.  Chandler  said:  "Wherever  I  see  the  green  and 
red  lights  of  the  apothecary  in  New  York,  there  I  know  I  have  a 
friend.     I  never  go  into  a  drug  store  but  that  some  one  comes  up 
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and  tells  me  he  was  of  the  class  of  '69,  of  '80,  or  possibly  he  is  a  junior 
student  still.  Sometimes  they  are  boys,  but  newly  matriculated  at 
College.  Sometimes  they  are  old  gray  haired  men,  whose  stooping 
shoulders  and  faltering  footsteps  make  them  seem  older  than  I  myself ; 
always  they  are  friends.  This  has  been  my  highest  reward,  this  has 
been  my  most  cherished  compensation.  The  feeling  that  I  may  have 
helped  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  institution,  have  aided  in  the  formation 
of  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  of  pharmacists  and  that  this  help 
has  brought  me  the  friendship  of  my  students,  is  a  source  of  pride  and 
will  remain  a  source  of  pleasure  so  long  as  I  live.  Although  this  has 
been  announced  as  a  farewell  address,  I  shall  not  say  farewell,  for  so 
long  as  I  am  able  to  go  anywhere,  I  shall  come  to  the  meetings  of  the 
New  York  College  of  Pharmacy,  there  to  meet  the  friends  of  a  life- 
time, dear  friends,  from  whom  I  hope  never  to  part." 

A  testimonial  dinner  was  tendered  to  Professor  Chandler  by  the 
officers,  trustees,  faculty  and  members,  and  the  alumni  of  the  College 
of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New  York  at  the  Hotel  Astor  on  March 
28,  1910.    Among  the  letters  received  was  the  following: 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  find  myself  unable  to  be  present  at  the 
dinner  tendered  to  Dr.  Chandler  on  Monday  evening  next,  the  28th, 
by  his  old  friends  and  colleagues  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy.  I  prob- 
ably know  less  of  pharmacy  than  any  living  man,  but  I  will  yield  to 
no  one  in  my  appreciation  of  the  work  which  the  men  who  founded 
and  have  built  up  the  College  of  Pharmacy  have  done  for  an  important 
and  honorable  calling  and  for  the  public  welfare.  That  Dr.  Chandler 
should  have  associated  himself  so  early  and  so  actively  with  the  Col- 
lege is  but  one  more  claim  that  he  has  upon  our  gratitude  and  regard. 
His  years  of  unselfish  labor,  his  disinterested  service,  and  his  brilliant 
and  inspiring  lectures,  have  associated  his  name  with  the  College  in  a 
way  that  will  last  as  long  as  the  College  itself.  It  was  he  who  sug- 
gested and  made  possible  the  incorporation  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy 
in  the  educational  system  of  Columbia  University.  He  has  been 
zealous  and  untiring  in  its  welfare  for  many  years,  and  now  that  he  is 
about  to  withdraw  from  active  academic  service,  he  fully  deserves  the 
kindly  and  affectionate  recognition  that  he  is  to  receive  at  your  hands 
and  those  who  will  assemble  with  you  to  meet  him  and  do  him  honor 
on  Monday  night. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

Telephone  messages  were  received  from  Dr.  William  C.  Alpers 
and  Edwin  Henes,  '71  Pbar.,  telegrams  from  E.  G.  Eberle,  Dallas, 
Texas,  and  G.  H.  Hitchcock,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  letters  from  W.  J. 
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Schieffelin,  George  Kleinan,  president  of  the  German  Apothecaries' 
Society,  and  a  group  of  students  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Professor  G.  C.  Diekman,  of  the 
College  of  Pharmacy,  presented  Dr.  Chandler  with  a  beautiful  silver 
loving  cup,  which  is  reproduced  on  the  preceding  page. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  dinner: 

WHEREAS 

CHARLES  F.  CHANDLER 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc. 

during  the  forty-three  years  of  his  connection  with  this  College,  has 
by  his  constant  earnest  work  for  the  increase  of  its  educational  facili- 
ties, contributed  in  a  large  degree  to  its  advancement  from  a  small 
school  of  pharmacy  to  a  department  in  Columbia  University,  and 

Whereas,  as  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Professor  of  Organic 
Chemistry,  he  has  shown  in  his  lectures  a  masterly  delivery  and  a 
wealth  of  illustration  that  have  commanded  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
his  classes  and  made  of  each  student  a  personal  and  enthusiastic  friend ; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  express  our  high  appreciation  of  his  dis- 
tinguished services  to  the  institution,  our  regret  that  he  wills  at  this 
time  to  retire  from  its  faculty,  with  our  earnest  hope  that  he  may  for 
many  years  enjoy  the  love  and  esteem  of  his  hosts  of  friends,  and  the 
well-earned  honors  universally  conceded  to  his  eminence  in  the  pro- 
fession to  which  his  life  has  been  devoted.     And  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  in  full  upon  the  College 
records  and  a  copy  suitably  engrossed  be  presented  to  him. 

Professor  Chandler's  last  lecture  at  the  College  of  Pharmacy  was 
given  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  April  27.  After  he  had  bidden 
the  members  of  the  class  a  touching  farewell,  Mr.  Louis  W.  Schwarz, 
president  of  the  class  of  1910,  presented  him  with  a  beautiful  loving 
cup,  which  is  reproduced  on  the  preceding  page. 
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BANQUET   OF  THE   CHEMISTS    OF   AMERICA 

A  banquet  was  tendered  to  Professor  Chandler  by  the  Chemists  of 
America  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  on  April  30,  1910,  the  following 
organizations  having  taken  the  initiative  in  planning  for  the  dinner 
and  testimonial  arranged  in  connection  therewith :  The  Chemists'  Club, 
The  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  The  American  Chemical  Society, 
The  American  Electro-Chemical  Society,  The  American  Institute  of 
Chemical  Engineers,  and  The  Verein  Deutscher  Chemiker. 

The  testimonial  took  the  form  of  the  presentation  of  a  bronze  bust 
of  the  guest  of  honor  in  heroic  size,  executed  by  J.  Scott  Hartley,  to 
be  presented  by  Dr.  Chandler  to  the  Chandler  Museum  of  Columbia 
University — a  replica  of  this  bust  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Chandler — 
and  the  creation  of  a  Chandler  Testimonial  Fund  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  books  for  the  library  of  the  Chemists'  Club.  The  follow- 
ing men  served  on  the  committee  of  arrrangements : 

Morris  Loeb  I.  F.  Stone  Charles  F.  McKenna 

Treasurer  Chairman  Secretary 

Alexander  Jerome,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Treasurer,  National  Gum  and  Mica  Co. 

Amend,  Otto  P.,  of  Eimer  &  Amend. 

Baekeland,  L.  H.,  B.S.,  Sc.D.,  President,  American  Electro-Chemical 
Society. 

Baskerville,  Charles,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Black,  Franklin,  Secretary,  Charles  Pfizer  &  Co. 

Bogert,  Marston  Taylor,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry, 
Columbia  University. 

Bowman,  Walker,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Chemical  Engineer, 

Breneman,  A.  A.,  B.S.,  Chemical  Expert. 

Coblentz,  Virgil,  Ph.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Department 
of  Pharmacy,  Columbia  University. 

DarHngton,  Thomas,  M.D.,  Ex-Commissioner,  Board  of  Health. 

Doremus,  Charles  A.,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Chemical  Expert. 

Elliott,  A.  H.,  Ph.D.,  Consolidated  Gas  Company. 

Erhart,  W.  H.,  Vice-President,  Charles  Pfizer  &  Co. 

Evans,  William  James,  Treasurer,  Chemists'  Club. 

Gifford,  Livingston,  of  Gififord  &  Bull,  Patent  Attorneys. 

Gray,  W.  S.,  Chemicals. 

Hallock,  A.  P.,  Ph.B.,  Ph.D.,  Vice-President,  Carl  H.  Schultz  Co. 

Hasslacher,  Jacob,  President,  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co. 

Hendrick,  Ellwood,  Banker. 

Herreshoff,  J.  B.  F.,  Chemist  and  Engineer. 

Hesse,  Bernhard  C,  Ph.C,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Chemical  Expert. 

Hooker,  E.  H.,  President,  Development  &  Funding  Co. 
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Humphreys,  Alexander  C,   M.E,,   Sc.D.,  LL.D.,   President,  Stevens 

Institute  of  Technology. 
Kunz,  Geo.  F.,  Ph.D.,  Tiifany  &  Co. 
Kuttroff,  Adolph,  President,  Badische  Co. 

Lamb,  A.  B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  New  York  University. 
Lederle,  E.  J.,  Ph.B.,  Ph.D.,   Sc.D.,  Commissioner  of  Health,  New 

York  City. 
Lieber,  Hugo,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer,  Blaugas  Co.  of  America. 
Loeb,  Morris,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Chairman,  New  York  Section,  American 

Chemical  Society. 
Mcllhiney,  P.  C,  Ph.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Secretary,  Chemists'  Club. 
McKenna,  Charles  F.,  Ph.D.,  Chemical  Engineer. 
McMurtrie,  William,  E.M.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Royal  Baking  Powder  Co. 
Matheson,  W.  J.,  of  W.  J.  Matheson  &  Co. 
Maxim,  Hudson,  Explosives  Expert. 
Merck,  George,  Merck  &  Co. 
Metz,  H.  A.,  Ex-Comptroller,  City  of  New  York. 
Moore,  Russell  W.,  A.B.,  A.M.,  M.Sc,  U.  S.  Silk  Conditioning  Co. 
Muurling,  I.  J.  R.,  President,  Farbenfabriken  of  Elberfeld  Co. 
Nichols,  William  H.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  D.Sc,  General  Chemical  Co. 
Nichols,  William  H.,  Jr.,  General  Chemical  Co. 
Parker,  T.  J.,  General  Chemical  Co. 
Pellew,  Charles  E.,  E.M.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Columbia 

University. 
Plant,  Albert,  President,  Lehn  &  Fink. 

Ricketts,  P.  deP.,  of  Ricketts  &  Banks,  Analysts  and  Mining  Experts. 
Roeber,  E.  F.,  Ph.D.,  Editor,  Metallurgical  and  Chemical  Engineering. 
Rowley,  W.  E.,  LL.B.,  National  Aniline  and  Chemical  Co. 
Schieffelin,  WilHamJ.,  Ph.B.,  Ph.D.,  President,  Schieffelin  &  Co. 
Schniewind,  Frederick,  Ph.D.,  President,  German-American  Coke  & 

Gas  Co. 
Smith,  E.  E.,  Ph.B.,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Medi- 
cine, Fordham  University. 
Stone,  G.  C,  Ph.B.,  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 
Stone,  I.  F.,  President,  National  Aniline  and  Chemical  Co. 
Schweitzer,  Hugo,  Ph.D.,  Chemical  Expert. 

Takamine,  Jokichi,  D.Eng.,  D.Sc,  Ph.D.,  D.Tech.,  Consulting  Chemist. 
Toch,  Maximilian,  F.C.S.,  LL.B.,  Chairman,  New  York  Section,  Society 

of  Chemical  Industry. 
Tucker,  S.  A.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Columbia  University. 
Waldstein,  M.  E.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Maas  &  Waldstein  Co. 
Wesson,  David,  S.B.,  Southern  Cotton  Oil  Co. 
Zabriskie,  C.  B.,  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co. 
Zinsser,  F.  G.,  Ph.D.,  Zinsser  &  Co. 

The  dinner  was  presided  over  by  William  Jay  Schieffelin,  and  the 
following  toasts  were  responded  to:  Our  guest  as  a  university  pro- 
fessor, Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President,  Columbia  University;  Our 
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guest  as  a  scientist,  Ira  Remsen,  President,  Johns  Hopkins  University ; 
Our  guest  as  an  industrial  chemist,  WilHam  H.  Nichols,  Past-Presi- 
dent, Society  of  Chemical  Industry;  Our  guest  as  a  fellow  of  chemical 
societies.  Wilder  D.  Bancroft,  President,  American  Chemical  Society; 
and  Our  guest  as  a  good  fellow,  Herman  A.  Metz,  Ex-Comptroller, 
City  of  New  York. 

In  presenting  the  bronze  bust  of  Professor  Chandler,  Professor 
Marston  T.  Bogert,  past-president  of  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Dr.  Chandler,  Terrestrials  and  Celestials: 

I  gladly  welcome  this  opportunity  to  lay  my  small  tribute  also  at 
the  feet  of  my  master  and  friend. 

His  praises  have  been  well  and  truly  sung  by  the  eloquent  speakers 
to  whom  we  have  listened  with  such  pleasure,  and  every  word  of 
eulogy  found  echo  in  our  hearts,  for  "  his  character  is  not  a  bulge ;  it 
is  a  circle.  His  greatness  is  not  an  eccentricity;  it  is  a  symmetry. 
Its  lines  are  not  those  of  a  hyperbola,  ever  chasing  away  from  the 
center,  but  the  sweep  of  a  magnificent  circumference,  around  which 
the  sturdy  virtues  march  and  within  which  the  gentler  graces  sing." 
For  he  has  indeed  followed  the  injunction — "  Let  there  be  many  win- 
dows to  your  soul,  that  all  the  glory  of  the  universe  may  beautify  it. 
Not  the  narrow  pane  of  one  poor  creed  can  catch  the  radiant  rays 
that  shine  from  countless  sources.  Tear  away  the  blinds  of  supersti- 
tion and  let  the  light  pour  through  fair  windows,  broad  as  Truth  itself 
and  high  as  God !  " 

For  twenty- four  years  I  have  known  Dr.  Chandler 'and  have  been 
closely  associated  with  him  for  the  past  sixteen.  The  better  I  have 
learned  to  know  him,  the  better  I  have  appreciated  the  innate  nobility 
of  his  character.  I  always  marvel  at  his  imperturbable  sunny  dispo- 
sition, which  seems  proof  against  troubles  and  disappointments  of 
all  kinds. 

"  For  it's  easy  enough  to  be  pleasant  when  life  flows  along  like  a  song, 
But  the  man  who's  worth  while  is  the  man  who  can  smile 
When  everything  goes  dead  wrong." 

Do  you  want  to  know  the  secret  of  it?  It's  only  the  sunlight  in  his 
heart  that  you  see  shining  out  of  those  kind  eyes.  In  the  highest  sense, 
it  may  be  said  of  him  that  the  boy  in  him  has  never  grown  old.  He 
has  never  lost  his  cheerful  optimism  or  his  deep,  abiding  faith  in  the 
goodness  of  an  all-wise  Providence. 

I  would  speak  also  of  his  great  generosity,  for  he  has  always  given 
gladly  and  liberally  of  his  time,  talents,  and  money,  whenever  a  worthy 
object  needed  his  assistance,  and  his  love  of  service  in  any  fiekl  where 
his  great  ability  and  unwearying  industry  might  be  of  benefit  to  man- 
kind, is  known  to  all  and  has  already  been  referred  to  by  other  speakers. 

And  his  happiness  in  his  work  is  an  inspiration  to  all  who  come 
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into  contact  with  him.  He  does  not  belong  to  the  class  "  who  turn 
their  backs  to  the  sunlight  and  sing  requiems  to  their  shadows,"  but  I 
am  sure  Henry  Van  Dyke  must  have  had  him  in  mind  when  he  wrote : 

"  Let  me  but  do  my  work  from  day  to  day, 
In  field  or  forest,  at  the  desk  or  loom, 
In  roaring  market-place,  or  tranquil  room; 
Let  me  but  find  it  in  my  heart  to  say, 
When  vagrant  wishes  beckon  me  astray — 
This  is  my  work;  my  blessing,  not  my  doom; 
Of  all  who  live,  I  am  the  one  by  whom 
This  work  can  best  be  done  in  the  right  way. 

Then  shall  I  see  it  not  too  great,  nor  small. 
To  suit  my  spirit  and  to  prove  my  powers ; 
Then  shall  I  cheerful  greet  the  laboring  hours. 
And  cheerful  turn,  when  the  long  shadows  fall 
At  eventide,  to  play  and  love  and  rest. 
Because  I  know  for  me  my  work  is  best." 

Our  country  is  indeed  fortunate  that  such  a  man  should  be  spared 
to  teach  her  youth  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  yet,  as  has  already 
been  said  of  our  guest,  it  is  not  alone,  or  chiefly,  the  knowledge  that 
he  has  imparted  to  others,  so  much  as  the  force  of  his  own  noble 
example  and  what  that  has  inspired  others  to  do — not  what  he  has 
taught,  so  much  as  what  he  is,  that  has  made  his  influence  felt  far  and 
wide  throughout  our  land,  and  "  he  who  influences  his  own  time, 
influences  all  time,  and  is  one  who  is  really  leaving  an  impress  upon 
Eternity." 

"  If  stores  of  dry  and  learned  lore  we  gain, 
We  keep  them  in  the  memory  of  the  brain; 
Names,  things  and  facts — whate'er  we  knowledge  call, — 
There  is  the  common  ledger  for  them  all ; 
And  images  on  this  cold  surface  traced 
Make  slight  impression  and  are  soon  effaced. 
But  we've  a  page  more  glowing  and  more  bright. 
On  which  our  friendship  and  our  love  to  write; 
That  these  may  ne'er  from  out  our  souls  depart, 
We  trust  them  to  the  memory  of  the  heart. 
There  is  no  dimming,  no  efTacement  there ; 
Each  new  pulsation  keeps  the  record  clear; 
Warm,  golden  letters  all  the  tablet  fill. 
Nor  lose  their  luster  till  the  heart  stands  still." 

Dr.  Chandler:  The  chemists  of  America,  whose  great  national 
organizations  are  officially  participating  in  this  testimonial,  and  who, 
together  with  your  many  other  friends  here  have  come  from  North, 
South,  East  and  West,  not  to  bid  farewell,  but  to  express  our  affec- 
tionate regard  for  you,  and  to  pay  a  just  and  grateful  tribute  to  your 
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long,  distinguished  and  beneficent  services,  are  unwilling  that  this  occa- 
sion should  pass  without  leaving  behind  it  some  memorial  which  shall 
testify  to  all  time  your  active  and  fruitful  career. 

We  are  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity have  already  affixed  your  name  to  the  wonderful  Chemical  Museum 
which  you  built  up  practically  single-handed,  and  which  has  been  for 
years  the  greatest  museum  of  the  kind  in  the  world ;  in  addition  to 
which  your  former  students  at  Columbia  have  established  the  Chandler 
Lecture  Foundation  through  which  your  name  will  continue  forever 
associated  with  lectures  on  chemistry  at  Columbia. 

It  has  been  our  endeavor,  however,  to  establish  a  memorial  which 
shall  not  only  worthily  commemorate  your  services  but  which  shall 
also  perpetuate  the  face  of  the  one  whom  we  have  all  learned  to  love 
so  well. 

We  have,  therefore,  entrusted  to  the  eminent  sculptor,  Mr.  J.  Scott 
Hartley,  the  very  unusual  task  of  preparing  a  bronze  bust,  of  heroic 
size,  of  a  man  still  hale  and  hearty.  Mr.  Hartley  has  brought  to  the 
task  all  his  great  skill,  and  in  honor  to  him  be  it  said  that  it  has  been 
with  him  a  labor  of  love  in  no  inconsiderable  degree.  It  is  a  source 
of  great  regret  to  all  of  us  that  this  bust  is  not  ready  for  unveiling 
tonight.  In  the  opinion  of  all  who  have  seen  the  completed  model, 
it  is  very  fine,  and  I  understand  that  Mr.  Hartley  himself  regards  it 
as  one  of  his  best  productions. 

This  is  the  gift  which  the  chemists  of  America,  and  others  of 
your  friends  associated  with  them,  now  formally  make  to  you,  and 
as  you  have  informed  me  that  it  is  your  desire  that  this  bust  become 
the  permanent  property  of  Columbia  University,  in  conformity  with 
your  request  I  now  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you.  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  as  president  of  Columbia  University  and  representing 
its  board  of  trustees,  the  title  to  this  bust  of  one  whom  we  all  delight 
to  honor,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  an  appropriate  place  may  be 
found  for  this  memorial  in  the  halls  of  that  great  educational  institu- 
tion which  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  command  the  services  of  our 
distinguished  guest  for  the  past  forty-six  years,  and  of  which  he  has 
been  in  so  many  ways  one  of  the  chief  builders.  It  is  our  wish  that 
his  name  and  his  fame  may  abide  forever  as  an  inspiration  to  future 
generations  of  Columbia  students,  and  that  this  bust  may  also  com- 
memorate his  eminent  services  to  Chemistry,  to  our  industries,  in  the 
cause  of  sanitary  science  and  of  preventive  medicine,  to  the  City,  the 
State,  and  the  Nation. 

One  pleasant  duty  remains.  While  the  bust  of  heroic  size  is  not 
yet  finished,  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  unveiling  a  life-size  copy  of  it 
in  bronze,  and  I  am  delighted  to  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  to 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Chandler  this  bust  of  her  well-beloved  husband,  and  to  ask 
that  you.  Dr.  Chandler,  receive  it  for  her  from  the  chemists  of  America 
and  other  friends  associated  with  them.  May  it  bring  you  both  as 
much  happiness  as  it  does  to  us  in  being  able  to  present  it  to  you. 
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Dr.  Chandler  replied  with  much  feeling,  expressing  his  heartfelt 
appreciation  of  the  high  honor  paid  to  him  by  his  brother  chemists,  and 
wishing  that  he  could  feel  that  he  deserved  a  small  fraction  of  the 
commendations  of  the  various  speakers.  He  especially  thanked  Dr. 
Bogert  for  his  beautiful  speech  of  presentation,  and  Dr.  Butler  for  the 
consent  of  the  trustees  of  Columbia  to  receive  the  bust  and  give  it  a 
permanent  place  in  Havemeyer  Hall,  where  it  would  remain  in  com- 
pany with  the  portrait  painted  by  Mr.  John  W.  Alexander  and  pre- 
sented some  years  ago  by  his  old  students.  He  then  said  that  Mrs. 
Chandler,  being  well  satisfied  with  the  living  sitter  for  the  bust,  had 
requested  him  to  present  the  replica  to  the  Chemists  Club,  in  the  suc- 
cess of  which  as  a  meeting  place  and  a  home  for  the  chemical  profes- 
sion he  is  so  deeply  interested. 

The  speaker  then  briefly  sketched  the  progress  of  the  movement 
which  has  been  so  successful  in  bringing  the  chemists  of  America 
together.  This  movement  began  in  1874  with  the  centennial  of  chem- 
istry at  the  grave  of  Priestley  at  Northumberland,  Pa.  This  was  soon 
followed  by  the  chartering  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  in  1876, 
which  with  its  many  local  sections  now  enrolls  nearly  five  thousand 
members  and  issues  monthly  journals  of  chemistry  and  chemical  engi- 
neering, and  a  bi-monthly  journal  of  abstracts.  He  also  referred  to 
the  American  sections  of  the  English  Society  of  Chemical  Industry, 
and  the  Verein  Deutscher  Chemiker,  to  the  American  Institute  of 
Chemical  Engineers,  and  finally  to  the  Chemists  Club. 

He  enlarged  particularly  on  the  many  and  great  advantages  that 
the  chemical  profession  would  enjoy  as  a  result  of  the  present  move- 
ment of  the  Chemists  Club  to  secure  a  suitable  home  for  the  organiza- 
tion at  an  outlay  of  over  half  a  million  dollars,  a  plan  that  has  been 
rendered  possible  by  the  very  generous  aid  of  Dr.  Morris  Loeb,  Dr. 
William  H.  Nichols,  and  more  than  one  hundred  other  chemists  and 
firms  interested  in  the  chemical  industries.  He  also  referred  to  the 
activity  of  Dr.  Maximilian  Toch  and  his  associates  in  securing  sub- 
scriptions for  the  enterprise.  He  dwelt  especially  on  the  prospect  of 
a  complete  chemical  reference  library,  and  a  duplicate  circulating 
library,  the  latter  to  be  made  useful  to  the  chemical  profession  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada  by  the  aid  of  a  competent  staff  of 
expert  chemists,  and  to  constitute  a  veritable  bureau  of  information 
for  chemists. 

Dr.  Chandler  ended  by  thanking  all  present  for  the  honor  they  had 
bestowed  upon  him,  and  particularly  his  dear  Schweitzer  for  his  gen- 
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eral  activity  in  organizing  the  banquet  and  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken 
in  preparing  the  elaborate  menu.  He  extended  his  thanks  also  to  Dr. 
Martin  E.  Waldstein  and  his  associates  of  the  committee  on  the  bust, 
and  to  Mr.  Hartley,  who  had  been  so  successful  in  its  execution. 

Letters  and  telegrams  were  received  among  others  from  the  fol- 
lowing: Professor  W.  P.  Mason  of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, the  Verein  Deutscher  Chemiker  of  Elberfeld,  Germany,  Pro- 
fessor Ubbelohde  of  the  Technological  School  of  Karlsruhe,  Germany, 
Drs.  Karl  and  Hans  Goldschmidt  of  Essen-Ruhr,  Germany,  Professor 
Edward  Hart,  Lafayette  College,  F.  W.  Frerichs,  St.  Louis,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Gudemann,  Brigadier-General  Timothy  E.  Wilcox, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Edward  C.  Davidson. 
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March.  (Printed  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Medical  Society 
for  1858) 

Analysis  of  datolith.     (Am.  Journ.  Set.,  1859,  xxviii,  p.  13) 

A  new  metal  in  the  native  platinum  of  Rogue  River,  Oregon.  (Am.  Journ. 
Sci.,  May,  1862,  p.  351) 

Analysis  of  i  blende,  2  Smithsonites,  i  cerusite ;  and  with  J.  P.  Kimball,  analyses 
of  9  shales,  5  galenas,  i  dolomite.  (In  the  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Lead  Region,  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney.  Albany, 
1862) 

Report  on  water  for  locomotives  and  boiler  incrustations,  made  to  the  presi- 
dent and  directors  of  the  N.  Y.  Central  R.  R.,  including  analyses  of  waters 
between  Albany  and  Niagara  Falls,  and  analyses  of  incrustations.  (Pam- 
phlet, 8vo.     55pp.     New  York,  1865) 

Report  on  the  petroleum  of  the  Taro,  Italy.     (8vo.    8pp.     New  York,  1866) 

Sanitary  qualities  of  the  water  supplies  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  (Report 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health.     (8vo.    9pp.     New.-  York,  1868) 

Analysis  of  the  Ballston  artesian  spring.  By  C.  F.  Chandler  and  E.  W.  Root. 
(American  Supplement  to  the  Chemical  News,  July,  1869,  p.  54) 

A  new  system  of  assay  weights.     (Ibid.,  August,  1869,  p.  113) 

Analyses  of  six  new  mineral  springs  at  Saratoga.     (Ibid.,  Sept.,  1869,  p.  194) 

Analysis  of  Saratoga  seltzer  spring.  By  C.  F.  Chandler  and  Paul  Schweitzer. 
(Ibid.,  Dec,  1869,  p.  395) 

Report  on  the  quality  of  the  milk  supply  of  the  Metropolitan  District;  made  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health.  (8vo.  13pp.  New  York,  1870.  Also  in 
the  Am.  Chemist,  August,  1870,  p.  41) 

Report  on  the  water  supply  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn;  made  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Health.     (8vo.    9pp.     New  York,  1870) 

Report  on  the  gas  nuisance  in  New  York;  made  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Health.  Including  a  special  discussion  of  the  different  methods  of  purifica- 
tion.    (8vo.     109pp.    New  York,  1870) 
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Report  on  dangerous  cosmetics ;  made  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health. 
(8vo.  7pp.  New  York,  1870.  Also  in  American  Supplement  to  the  Chemi- 
cal News,  May,  1870,  p.  293) 

The  purification  of  coal  gas,  and  the  gas  nuisance  in  New  York.  (Ibid.,  Feb- 
ruary, 1870,  p.  117;  March,  1870,  p.  177) 

Analyses  of  the  Chittenango  sulphur  springs,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  Ibid.,  April, 
1870,  p.  221) 

Saltness  of  the  waters  around  the  island  of  New  York.  (Ibid.,  April,  1870, 
P-  225) 

A  simple  lecture  experiment  to  show  the  solubility  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  car- 
bonic acid.     (Ibid.,  April  1870,  p.  228) 

Analysis  of  the  geyser  spring  of  Saratoga.  By  C.  F.  Chandler  and  F.  A.  Cairns. 
(Ibid.,  June,  1870,  p.  373) 

Lecture  on  water;  delivered  before  the  American  Institute.  (8vo.  49pp.  Jan. 
5,  1872.    Rep.  Am.  Institute  for  March  1871-72) 

Lecture  on  water.     (Revised  and  elaborated.    Am.  Chemist) 
I.  General.     November,  1871,  p.  161. 
II.  Mineral  waters.    December,   1871,  201. 

III.  Water   for  manufacturing   and  domestic  purposes.    January,    1872,   p. 
259;  February,  1872,  p.  281. 

IV.  The  Croton.    March,  1872,  p.  321. 

Dangerous  kerosene.  Report  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health  (New  York, 
1869) 

The  quality  of  the  kerosene  oil  sold  in  the  Metropolitan  District  (New  York, 
1870) 

Report  on  petroleum  as  an  illuminator,  and  the  advantages  and  perils  which 
attend  its  use,  with  special  reference  to  the  prevention  of  the  traffic  in 
dangerous  kerosene  and  naphtha;  made  to  the  Health  Department  of  the 
City  of  New  York.     (8vo.     iiopp.     New  York,  187 1) 

Analysis  of  the  Florida  sulphur  spring.     (Am.  Chem.,  February,  1871,  p.  300) 

Reduction  of  nitrate  of  silver  by  charcoal.     (Ibid.,  March,  1871,  p.  346) 

Analyses  of  Staten  Island  waters.  By  C.  F.  Chandler  and  F.  A.  Cairns.  (Ibid., 
March,  1871,  p.  347) 

Composition  of  commercial  zinc.     (Ibid.,  May,  1871,  p.  420) 

Condensed  milk;  its  manufacture  and  composition.     (Ibid.,  July,  1871,  p.  25) 

Report  on  the  water  of  tlie  Hudson  River;  made  to  the  Water  Commissioners 
of  the  City  of  Albany.  A  special  discussion  of  the  destruction  of  the 
sewage  contamination  of  large  rivers,  caused  by  the  dissolved  oxygen.  (8vo. 
25pp.    Albany,  1872) 

Report  on  petroleum  oil ;  its  advantages  and  disadvantages ;  made  to  the  depart- 
ment of  health.  (Revised  and  elaborated.  Am.  Chcm.,  May,  1872,  p.  409: 
June,  1872,  p.  446;  July,  1872,  p.  20;  August,  1872,  p.  41) 

Analysis  of  the  Empire  spring  at  Saratoga.  By  C.  F.  Chandler  and  F.  A.  Cairns. 
(Ibid.,  Sept.,  1872,  p.  93) 

Analysis  of  the  Glacier  spouting  spring  at  Saratoga.  By  C.  F.  Chandler  and  F. 
A.  Cairns.     (Ibid.,  November,  1872,  p.  165) 

Analysis  of  the  Union  spring,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.  (AmcHcan  Chemist,  vol.  iv., 
p.  86,  1873) 
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Extract  of  meat.    C.  F.  Chandler  and  F.  A.  Cairns.     (American  Chemist,  vol. 

iv.,  p.  370,  1874) 
Chemistry  of  gas  lighting.     (Address  delivered  before  the  American  Gas  Light- 
ing Assoc,  Oct.,   1875.     (Oct.   20.     Published:    Proceedings,  vol.  ii.,  p.  81. 

Also  American  Gas  Light  Journal,  and  in  the  American  Chemist,  vol.  vi.^ 

p.  242,  1876) 
Analysis  of  the  water  of  the  St.  Leon  Spring.     (American  Chemist,  vol.  vi., 

p.  241,  1876) 
Statistics  of  petroleum  in  the  United  States.     (Ibid.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  251,  1876) 
Analysis  of  the  water  of  the  artesian  well  of  the  City  of  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin. 

(Ibid.,  1876,  vol.  vi.,  370) 
On  two  new  diazo  colors  from  coal  tar.     (Read  before  the  National  Academy 

of  Sciences,  Washington  meeting,  1879) 
The  Baume  hydrometer.      (Read    before   the    National    Academy   of    Sciences, 

Philadelphia  meeting,  1881) 
On    the    preparation    of    cyanin    from    chinolin.     (Read    before    the    National 

Academy  of  Sciences,  New  York  meeting,  1882) 
Report  on  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  River,  made  to  the  Water  Commissioners 

of    Albany,   Jan.    1885.     35pp.     Discussion    of   bacterial   contamination. 
Presidential  address,  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  English  Society  of 

Chemical  Industry  at  the  Royal  Institution,  July  18,   1900.     (Published  in 

the  Journ.  Soc.  Chem.  Industry) 
Chemical  articles  in  Johnson's  New  Universal  Cyclopedia,   1872-76. 
Editor  American  Chemist  (with  Professor  William  H.  Chandler),  1870-77. 


Professor  Chandler  was  elected  the  first  honorary  member  of  the 
Society  of  Older  Graduates  of  Columbia,  a  beautifully  engrossed  cer- 
tificate of  membership,  signed  by  the  president,  secretary  and  directors 
of  the  Society,  having  been  presented  to  him  at  the  alumni  dinner  on 
April  second. 
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